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Correction to Stephen M. Wheeler, "Imago Mundi: Another View of the 
Creation in Ovid's Metamorphoses," AJP 116, no. 1 (1995), 95-121. 


On p. 115, in reference to the statement "In choosing a divine craftsman, 
Ovid implicitly rejects the possibility that an erotic principle fosters 


cosmic order," note 66, which reads "Schmidt, Ovids Menschenwelt, 97- — 
98," should also have included the acknowledgment, "I owe the observa- 
tion of the absence of love in Ovid's cosmogony to an unpublished paper 
by Andrew Zissos of Princeton University." The author expresses his 
regrets at an inadvertent deletion of this part of the original note. 





A NEW EDITOR FOR THE JOURNAL 


I am pleased to announce that The Johns Hopkins University 
Press has approved the appointment of Professor Philip A. Stadter of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill as Editor of the Journal 
for a four-year term effective with the planning of volume 117 for 1996. 
No changes in editorial policy are envisioned at this time. Articles sub- 
mitted for publication in volume 117 and subsequent volumes should be 
sent to Professor Stadter at CB 3145 Murphey Hall, UNC Classics 
Department, Chapel Hill NC 27599. I shall continue editorial responsi- 
bility for publication of material on hand in volume 116 (1995). 

This is an appropriate occasion for me to express my thanks to the 
members of my Editorial Board, to outside referees, to authors, to my 
Editorial Assistant, Ms. Laura Oaks, and to the staff of The Johns 
Hopkins University Press for their gracious assistance during the seven 
years that I shall have served as Editor of the Journal, to which I add my 
very best wishes to Professor Stadter as he undertakes this important 
function in classical scholarship. 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY 
EDITOR 
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THE GILDERSLEEVE PRIZE 
FOR THE BEST ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
IN 1994 HAS BEEN PRESENTED TO 


ANDREW FORD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


for his contribution to scholarship in “Protagoras’ Head: Interpreting 
Philosophic Fragments in Theaetetus," AJP 115, no. 2:199—218. 

With clarity and élan, this essay scrutinizes a passage of both 
literary and philosophical interest. Ford asks why, in the midst of his 
criticism of Protagoras' most famous doctrine, Plato's Socrates imag- 
ines the deceased Protagoras himself suddenly popping up before the 
discussants “as far as the neck,” proving Socrates wrong, and quickly 
running off again. 

Applying literary-critical as well as philological scrutiny to the 
text, Ford argues that the philosopher’s head represents his so-called 
kephalaia or famous dicta. He further proposes that this curious epi- 
sode be read as a part of Plato's discussion of written texts and their 
drawbacks, best known from the end of Phaedrus. The piquant image 
suggests that Protagoras' words are now disembodied; with their author 
not present to defend or explain them, they can only be cited rather than 
engaged in dialogue. 

Ford identifies an intriguing philological (and philosophical) prob- 
lem, shows how previous explanations have fallen short of solving it, 
and constructs his own well-articulated, original, and persuasive solu- 
tion—one that connects the passage to an issue of particular signifi- 
cance. In traversing the delicate line between philosophic and literary 
analysis, he demonstrates an acuity, breadth of purpose, and scholarly 
imagination that enrich both. 


Judges for The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Deborah Boedeker, Chair Joseph Farrell Nathan Greenberg 


The Seventh Annual Gildersleeve Prize of $1,000 will be awarded 
for the best article to appear in the Journal in 1995. Instructions about 
nominations will be printed in the Winter 1995 issue of the Journal. 


Willis G. Regier, Director 
The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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TELEMACHUS' “LAUGH” (ODYSSEY 21.105): 
DECEIT, AUTHORITY, AND COMMUNICATION 
IN THE BOW CONTEST 


At a pivotal point in book 21 of the Odyssey, as the bow contest is 
about to begin, Telemachus begins a speech by referring to his laughter. 
His speech (21.102—17), “one of the most interesting in the whole poem” 
(Woodhouse, Composition 113), contains a remarkably high proportion 
of bluffing and deceit, as do the speeches surrounding it. At this point, 
well into the climactic portion of the work, the text can venture to 
present misleading and deceitful speeches without special warning. Our 
prior knowledge of the characters encourages us to make sense of their 
speeches here by reconstructing their deceitful intentions. "I begin by 
observing that Telemachus has not been laughing; he merely says that 
he has. We can thus dismiss the various theories that explain why he 
laughed.? Starting from this observation, we can trace the remarkably 
subtle ways in which the three main characters build up their interlock- 
ing plans for overcoming the suitors, and how they build up their inter- 
dependent authority in the palace to enable the plans to succeed. In 
particular, I shall examine how Telemachus makes use of the ambiguity 
of his public attitude towards his mother's remarriage: is he or is he not 


! For the sake of convenience, I will be making simple assertions about the charac- 
ters’ "intentions" as if they were real people. A more explicit formulation would be that 
the text invites us to imagine a mental state behind the characters' actions, especially 
unexplained or underexplained actions such as Penelope's proposing the bow contest or 
Telemachus' trying to string the bow. See de Jong ("Word and Deed" 28—29) for a discus- 
sion of Homeric psychology and "reading between the lines." 

2Olson (*Telemachos' Laugh” 369—71) summarizes prior theories and offers a new 
one, that Telemachus laughs at the irony of Antinous’ speech (21.93~95). Although my 
point of view is quite different, I am indebted to Olson's article for calling many issues to 
my attention. The opening outburst (102—5) was already described as "exaggerated com- 
plaint" (deinopathésas) by Eustathius, ad loc. 
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A HOMERIC METAPHOR CLUSTER 
DESCRIBING TEETH, TONGUE, AND WORDS 


According to acommon formula of epic and elegiac verse (Solon 
fr. 27.1 West) the teeth form a fence, the £oxoc dd6vtwv, designed to 
keep within the mind-body complex either ill-advised speech (Z. 4.350 
— 14.83) or the life force itself (JI. 9.409) and to keep out poisons (Od. 
10.328).! Those—the majority— who derive the formula émea mtEQd- 
eva (Il. 1.201 etc.; cf. Pind. Jsth. 5(4).63, Eur. Or. 1176) from mtéov, 
"wing," regard it, like Vergil's Fama... pernicibus alis (Aen. 4.173— 
80), as a reference to winged, bird-like words.? (Other derivations are 
from steoöv, "feather," which evokes an image of feathered, arrow— 
like words? and from zévouou, “to fly,” which gives the image a studied 
vagueness.) This formula's troublesome congener ürstteoog . . . WÜOOG 
(Od. 17.57, 19.29, 21.386, 22.398; cf. Aesch. Ag. 276) appears to be syn- 
onymous with Erea sıtegdevra either by virtue of an intensive alpha or 
by analogy with a hypothetical, falsely divided *éme’ ünteoöevra (al- 
though some scholars have considered it to be of opposite meaning, 
with a privative rather than intensive alpha).* If words are bird-like, we 
can say what kind of fence is formed by the teeth to keep them in: itis a 
cage.> This is the conclusion drawn, correctly I believe, by Ameis and 


!On this formula see Lateiner, "Teeth in Homer” 20. 

2Wackernagel, ENEA IITEPOENTA passim; Onians, Origins of European 
Thought 469—70; Stanford, Greek Metaphor 136—39; Combellack, “Words that Die." 

3J. A. K. Thomson, “Winged Words”; Durante, “Epea pteroenta" ; Chantraine, 
Dictionnaire étymologique III 947. 

*[ntensive alpha: Schol. Od. 17.57 [= 636 Dindorf], Hesych. s.v. ünteoa. False 
division: Hainsworth, “‘Astegoc uuOoc." Privative alpha: Schol. Aesch. Ag. 276c [= 1.121 
Smith]; see Latacz, “Arnteoog uüOoc" 27-38. 

5The keeping of birds in cages for the enjoyment of their song is a domestic 
triviality unfit to be recorded in heroic verse; nonetheless from such quotidian details 
comes much of the material for Homer's metaphors and similes. That the Greeks took 
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Hentze (Homers Ilias 11.3 44 ad Il. 20.248), Stanford (Greek Metaphor 
136), and Combellack (“Words that Die” 21). Onians (Origins of Euro- 
pean Thought 67 n. 4) in this context interestingly recalls Plato’s image 
of the agitated mind as a dovecot (Theat. 197c). Thus the three formulae 
“the fence of the teeth,” “winged words,” and “winged [or “wingless] 
speech" form a small constellation of interrelated metaphors in the vast 
galaxy of the Homeric formular system. 

So much has been established by earlier scholars; I would add a 
small consideration that I believe to be new. We are told in Homer (II. 
4.350 = 14.83) that words escape (büyev) the fence of the teeth. How- 
ever one may escape from a fence, one most naturally escapes from a 
cage via the door. Curiously, in three of its four occurrences in Homer, 
the phrase üntegog u00c is followed in the next line by the opening 
or closing of literal doors, which suggests that the image of bird—like 
words escaping from a cage through an open door has spilled over from 
the vehicle to the tenor of the metaphor. But what would constitute the 
door of a cage consisting of teeth? 

The tongue$ along with the mouth is frequently in Greek poetry 
(Theognis 421, Simonides 541.2 PMG, Soph Phil. 188, Eur. Or. 903, Ar. 
Ran. 838) accorded a door, which is capable of serving the same re- 
straining, silencing function as Homer's tooth-fence. In the earliest 
known instance of this image (Theognis 421) the doors rest upon peo- 
ple's tongues,’ like the proverbial bull (Theognis 815, Aesch. Ag. 36—37) 
or seal (Timotheus 791.148 PMG, Lucian Anth. Pal. 10.42.1).8 The other 
instances, which all consist of áOvoogc or compounds thereof, are less 


delight in caged birds (as well as in caged crickets and cicadas; cf. Theocr. 1.52, Longus 
Daphnis and Chloe 1.10) is attested in Aristophanes (Av. 1085, fr. 446 PCG, schol. vet. 
Nub. 889d [= 128 Koster]) and elsewhere (e.g., Archil. fr. 273 West, Philost. VS 1.21.3 
[516], Petron. Sat. 28-29, ARV? 348.2, 651.16). 

$ Admittedly, "the tongue is freely handled in Greek" as Gildersleeve says (Pindar 
179), being a bow (Aesch. Suppl. 446, Pind. /sth. 5(4).47, Pl. Phaed. 63a, etc.) and a dart 
(Aesch. PV 312, Pind. Nem. 771, Bacchyl. 10(9).51, etc.); speech flows from it (JI. 1.249, 
Hes. Theog. 97; see Boedeker, Descent from Heaven 80—99). On the image implicit in 
Pind. Nem. 4.7~8 see McDiarmid, “Pindar Olympian 6.82-83,” who cites further bibli- 
ography. The tongue is not one of those organs that the tragedians are fastidious about 
mentioning (for a list see Page, Euripides: Medea 67 ad 30—31). 

7The phrase yAdooy 05901 obx éExixervtan (“are closed") / &ouóðiar suggests that 
the tongue is a threshold. 

8The expression odoayic ô’ huetéons yAwoons (Critias fr. 5.3 West) does not refer 
to silence; see Woodbury, “Seal of Theognis,” 39 n. 50 = Collected Writings 37 n. 50. 
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revealing of the specific conception involved. The nature of that con- 
ception is suggested by Aristophanes, who sees the tongue as itself 
constituting (and not merely possessing) a door, when he has Euripides 
pray to one of his newfangled gods, the Pivot of the Tongue, yAorınz 
otoöbıyE (Ran. 892).? This metaphor is inspired by the idea of the 
tongue as “pivoting” (yAwttooteodeiv, Ar. Nub. 792) and is comforted 
by the noisiness of ancient doors with their pivots and sockets in lieu of 
the modern hinge (Ar. Thesm. 487—88, Plaut. Curculio 158-61, Verg. 
Aen. 6.573).!? The swinging of such doors back and forth, like that of 
the tongue, produces sound. Thus it is that the tongue can be said to 
have a key (Aesch. fr. 316 TGE Soph. OC 1052) whereby to lock the 
mouth, xAztevv otóua (Eur. Phoen. 865, Hec. 1284, Hipp. 498; Ar. Eq. 
1316, Thesm. 40; cf. Soph. Ant. 180, 505).!! So too Sappho's image of the 
tongue shattered by powerful emotion, which scholars have variously 
obelized or emended away (yAwooa féaye fr. 31.9 L-P, Voigt; cf. Lucr. 
3.155, Porphyrion ad Hor. Sat. 1.3.47),!? would have seemed less “inac- 
curate and ugly"? to those used to likening the tongue to a wooden 
structure. 

The association of the tongue with derivatives of ovoéoo is not an 
Aristophanic invention, however, for we find in Homer the line otgentn 
ÔÈ YA@OO’ &oti Doovóv (Il. 20.248).!^ I suggest that Homer's line, like 
the Aristophanic phrases derived from it, pictures the tongue as a door 
capable of pivoting noisily on its hinge. It is the door to the cage of the 
teeth; by unlocking and moving it, one opens that cage and allows those 


9See Taillardat, Images dAristophane 293 $ 512. 

ie'This is true also of the doors of bird cages (Stat. Silv. 2.4.14). Beare, Roman 
Stage 281—82. 

The need to close the mouth with a locked tongue is all the greater since it is the 
storage place not only of words but of money; the Greeks used the mouth as a small 
change purse (Ar. Vesp. 609, 791, Av. 503, Eccl. 818; Theoph. Char. 6.9). 

2 There are formal as well as semantic objections to the phrase (the hiatus is odd), 
but it has found defenders (e.g., Ford and Kopff, "Sappho fr. 31.9," who cite further 
bibliography). The most convincing emendation is Cobet's nenaye (see Fowler, “Sappho 
fr. 31.9"), which suits the door metaphor even better, since (ét)maxt6w means “to shut” 
a door (Archil. fr. 279 West, Soph. Aj. 579, Ar. Lys. 265, fr. 737 PCG; cf. Hdt. 5.16, 06er 
xXavoazoxu], and Eur. fr. 1003 Nauck?, nnxtà óouóov). 

3 As Page describes it (Sappho and Alcaeus 24). 

MTt is suggestive that in Il. 15.203, one of the two other metaphorical uses of 
otossttög in the poem (the other is at 9.497, of the gods who yield to prayer), the adjective 
modifies de£vss, for tongue and diaphragm are intimately connected (see Woodbury, 
"Poetry of Tongue and of Phren" 178 n. 9 = Collected Writings 475 n. 9). 
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winged creatures, words, to escape. Homer’s complex of metaphors for 
teeth, tongue, and words has not three members, then, but four.!5 


R. DREW GRIFFITH 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
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PERSEUS AND THE GORGON: 
PINDAR PYTHIAN 12.9-12 RECONSIDERED 


Lines 9-12 continue to trouble interpreters of the Twelfth Pythian. 
Over the last fifty years the influential editions of Bowra and Turyn 
printed Boeckh's emendation &vvooev in line 11, based on the scholia, 
in the sense of “dispatched, killed.” Recently, however, scholars have 
been persuaded by the manuscript authority and by the lack of decisive 
parallels to this usage of &vvetv to return to &óosgv and its problems. 
The major difficulty is the precise meaning of Perseus’ “shout” in the 
action as a whole and the syntax of &ywv. My translation approximates 
what J take the manuscript reading and the traditional punctuation to 
mean: 


6b .. . (téxyva) váv TOTE 
IIaAAóg Ebeüpe Soacerav l'opyóvov 
ovALOV Boğvov SiamAéEao’ "A0óva 


tov napdeviorg Und T’ ånrhátois Ohlwv xEParaic 
10 die Asıßönevov Óvonsv0£i obv xapato, 

[legoets óxóve toitov Gicev xaovyvyntav uégoc 

évvahia Zeolow Aaoioi te poloav dyov. 

HTOL TÓ te Ogoxéovov $óoxov Guavowoev y£voc, 

Àvyoóv v' Epavov ToAvudéxta 

0fjxe wateds t’ Éuxeóov 

15 ÓovAootvav tó t &vaynatov Aéyoc 

EUTAEKOV xoàra ovAdoats MedolLoag 


17 vidg Aavóáazc. 


. . . (the art) which Pallas Athena once invented, weaving together 
the bold Gorgons' dirge destructive, which she heard dripping from 
the maidens' unapproachable heads of snakes with grievous suffering 
when Perseus shouted as he brought the third part of the sisters to 
sea-girt Seriphos and its people as (his share and) its doom. Truly did 
he dim the race of Phorkos, and he made his banquet-contribution 
and his mother's long-endured ensiavement and her forced bed grim 
for Polydectes, having stripped off lovely-cheeked Medusa's head, 
he the son of Danae.! 


t For the meaning of the “grim banquet-contribution" see below, note 14. 
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8 CHARLES SEGAL 
The transition from Perseus' "shout" at his victory over the Gor- 
gon to his “bringing” Medusa's head to Polydectes (who had ordered 
him to perform this task) remains a major problem but is not insoluble. 
Wilamowitz suggested emending &ywv to üyeıv: Perseus “shouted that 
he was bringing doom to Seriphos” ;? but this usage of avetv with indi- 
rect discourse is unattested, and the emendation is more noteworthy for 
indicating than resolving the problem. 

Another approach has been attempted by Adolf Kóhnken in 1978 
and recently developed in a different direction by Jenny Strauss Clay? 
Köhnken made the interesting suggestion that we punctuate lines 9-12 
with a comma after “shouted” (üücev), construing "third" (tottov) 
with this verb rather than with “part” (u£ooc). He translates, “. . . the 
lament which Athena heard flowing from the unapproachable snake- 
heads of the Gorgons when amid a dreadful struggle Perseus had for the 
third time called upon her [Athena] for help (and she had made her 
appearance to rescue him) while he carried off part of the (Gorgon) 
sisters to Seriphos and its people as their portion." Kóhnken's reading 
is syntactically possible. It has been accepted by Maehler in his 1980 
Teubner edition, who prints Kóhnken's proposed 1978 punctuation. On 
this view the shout of Perseus is for help, and it constitutes the "third 
cry" the decisive, critical moment in a dangerous struggle, which is 
then followed by success. Kóhnken also takes the phrase Övonevd£i 
ovv xauátw to modify Perseus’ "shouting" rather than the “pouring 
out" of the Gorgon's cry. 

Kóhnken's view of the passage has several difficulties. First, the 
reason for Perseus' triple shouting is unclear and unmotivated.^ Kóhn- 
ken rightly notes that three is often decisive as the “success number" 
(“Two Notes" 95 n. 11). In Homer, however, as generally in early Greek 
poetry, adverbial toitov generally occurs in an enumerative sequence 
(Jl. 3.225, 6.186, 23.733, 23.842; Od. 10.520 = 11.28). The proper expres- 


?Wilamowitz, Pindaros 146. 

3Köhnken, “Two Notes," 92-93; Clay, "Twelfth Pythian," 520—23. 

4Pavese, “Nuovo verbo" 76, makes two objections to Köhnken’s interpretation of 
aüoev: first, that the verb should govern an accusative of the person called, and second, 
"Perché mai dovrebbe Perseus chiamare Athena per tre volte per farsi sentire? Forse 
Athena era un po' dura d'orecchio, come il portinaio nelle Coefore o i defunti di Eschilo 
nelle Rane." Kóhnken had already anticipated the first objection, however, noting that 
"Athena" can easily be understood as the object ("Two Notes" 95 n. 10). On the second 
point, Pavese does not take account of Kóhnken's argument about the "decisive" third 
time as the “success-number.” 
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sion for such a “triple shout" would be toic (e.g.; Il. 11.462—63, which 
Kóhnken cites in another connection).? 

In the examples that Kóhnken himself lists, this third action is part 
of a clearly enumerated series (so Hes. frag. 76.21 M-W; A. Cho. 655; 
E. Hel. 1417) or else receives special lexical emphasis, as in Iliad 8.488, 
volAAvovoc ErrnAvdev voE £peßevvn, also cited by Kóhnken. (To this 
enumerative use of the “decisive” toitov may be added Hes. Th. 313; S. 
Ant. 55; E. Hipp. 400.) The adverbial usage for tottov that Kóhnken 
claims for our passage has no such enumerative function and is not 
prepared for in its context as it is in these other passages. 

It is an additional obstacle to Kóhnken's reading that the only 
adverbial occurrences of roíxov in the Epinicia are in just such enu- 
merative sequences: 

Ev maLol véovot naic, Ev Ô’ KvöpäcLv vio, voltov 

Ev naAaLTEEOLOL.. . (Nem. 3.73-74) 

èy 

Nevéa uèv noðtov, à Zei, 

Tiv Awtov SEEGUEVOL oTebävwv, 

vOv atte 'Io8uoó ótonóta 

Nyoetdecot te nevtýxovta raldwv ónAotátov 

Pvraxida vixOvtos. Ein dE toltov 

OWTHOL ropoalvovrag 'O- 

Avunio Alyıvav xata 
onevöcıv ueAupOóyyoug coudaic. (Isth. 6.3—9) 


The opening of Bacchylides 4 seems to be an exception, for here Hieron 
will be sung “for the third time” and there is no explicit enumeration of 
prior occasions: 


£v, Zvoaxooíav bıkei 

MOY ó xovooxóuac Anóriwv, 

àovoOsutv 8 'Iéoova yeoaloen: 

totvov vào nag’ Gudadov tuyiusíoou x0ovóc 

Ilvdıövırog á&cí(óevat 

DKUMOOWV QETA OUV LIITWV. (Bacchyl. 4.1-7) 


5Kóhnken, "Two Notes" 95 n. 10. Od. 9.65, which Kóhnken cites in this note as a 
parallel for the sense "cry for help," is not appropriate, as the verb here refers to a ritual 
cry over the dead: see Heubeck and Hoekstra, Commentary ad loc. 
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Even here, however, the opening ét, and the audience’s obvious famil- 
iarity with Hieron's previous victories create an implied sequence, now 
capped by this "third" achievement. Thus the usage that Kóhnken 
claims for tettov in this passage, while within the realm of possibility, is 
not the idiom that the extant texts of Pindar or Bacchylides demon- 
strate. | 

It is true, as Kóhnken suggests, that the verb &üewv can refer to a 
cry for help, and this is a common usage in Homer. Equally well at- 
tested, however, is the meaning "shout in exultation," which is the 
proper meaning in our passage.® Kóhnken's interpretation has another 
difficulty, for, as Clay points out, he too narrowly insists that xduatocs 
refers to Perseus’ “toil” or "effort" ("Mühe," "Anstrengung ").7 Pin- 
dar's phrase, however, should mean something like "grievous suffer- 
ing" (Nisetich translates it as “bitter anguish”) and so would refer to the 
deep grief of the Gorgon sisters in their mourning for Medusa, not to 
Perseus in his struggle for victory. IIévO0oc (literally, “grief,” “woe”) in 
the adjective SvomevOéi is more appropriate to the Gorgons’ cry of 
mourning than to Perseus' effort. Pindar generally uses the word in 
associations with death and mourning rather than effort: see Pyrh. 
11.18b, Nem. 10.77, Isth. 7.37, fr. 133.1 Snell-Maehler = fr. 127.1 Bowra. 

The most serious difficulty with Kóhnken's and Clay's approach 
is separating "third" from “part” and making Perseus dispatch “a part 
of the sisters.”® That Pindar refers to the Gorgon sisters collectively as 
the “race of Phorkos" (Hesiod's Phorkys) in 13 and that he names 
Euryale as one of the two surviving Gorgons helps to establish the 
Gorgons as a group of three. Pindar's naming of Euryale in 20 also 
suggests that he may have in mind the fullest literary account of the 
event in the tradition, namely Hesiod's Theogony 270—86. Hesiod gives 


6So, e.g., H. 5.101 = 5.283, 5.347, 14.147. We may also compare Hector's shout of 
challenge, Il. 8.160; the shout of Achilles at the ditch, Z}. 18.217, with Athena standing by 
and helping; and the shout of the gods Apollo and Hera in X. 15.321 and 21.328. 

"Clay, “Twelfth Pythian” n. 13. Kóhnken had already argued for this view of 
xapatos in Funktion 119-20, 137, 148—49, on the grounds that it refers to the topos of the 
victor's efforts in the contest. 

8 For uéooc with the cardinal number cf. Pyth. 4.157, matot tovtoig 6ySoov 0ÓAXEL 
uégoc. Pavese, “Nuovo verbo" 76, also rejects the separation of "third" from “part.” The 
possible verbal play between uéoogc in Il and poteav (the Gorgon's head is both Perseus’ 
share for the banquet and doom for Polydectes and his followers) in the following line, 
which Wilamowitz admired (Pindaros 146), does not really favor either view. See also 
Pavese, “Nuovo verbo” 89. 
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the names of all three Gorgon sisters, Sthenno, Euryale, and Medusa, 
and then contrasts “the two" immortals with “the one” mortal, Me- 
dusa: 


À uev Env Ovyth, ot © &Oávatoi xal Ayiio@, 

ai Svo- th 98 uf magedcEato Kuavoyaitys ... (277-78) 
The one was mortal, but the two others immortal and ageless, and with 
that one did Poseidon of the dark hair lie... 


Even if Pindar did not have this specific passage in mind, the name of 
Euryale in 20 reminds us of the remaining sisters and reinforces Me- 
dusa's status as the "third part" of *the divine race of Phorkos" in 13.? 
To the Hesiodic parallel for Medusa as “one” of three sisters may be 
added a stylistic consideration. Pindar's originality in envisaging this 
scene lies in part in a sympathetic view of the bereft monsters: compare 
Stesichorus' sympathetic treatment of Geryon in the Geryoneis (PMGF 
S 15, col. 2, 14-17). Now the pathos of the death of one of the triad is 
stronger and more effective if the two surviving Gorgons utter their 
dirge over their slain sister as their "third part." The solidarity of the 
three sisters, of course, underlies the bitter suffering in the dirge of the 
two survivors in lines 9—10. 

Kóhnken claims that the traditional reading is unsatisfactory for 
two reasons: "Medusa's head, which Perseus carries off to Seriphos, is 
not exactly ‘the third part of the three (Gorgon-) sisters’; syntax and 
effect of the uépoc-uoioa clause is impaired by uégog being entangled 
with the preceding part of the sentence" ("Two Notes" 92). Strictly 
speaking, Kóhnken's first point is correct. Yet a synecdoche of this kind 
is not difficult or uncommon in Pindar, particularly as the head in early 
Greek literature often stands for the person (see LSJ s.v. xepaàń I.2) 
and in Medusa's case particularly is closely identified with her whole 
figure. Kóhnken's second objection seems to me a matter of taste 


This point is also made independently by Pavese, "Nuovo verbo” 86. It has 
sometimes been thought that the “dimming of the race of Phorkos" refers to Perseus’ 
blinding of the Graiai by stealing their single eye (so, e.g., Christ, Pindari Carmina ad 
loc.), but this introduces a distracting detail, and the phrase is better understood as a 
metaphor for the destruction of the Gorgon: so Wilamowitz, Pindaros 147; see also Kóhn- 
ken, Funktion 122, with n. 21, and 125. Farnell, Pindar ad loc., and Burton, Pythian Odes 
29, think that the phrase is intentionally ambiguous and may refer to both Gorgons and 
Graiai. 
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where opinions may differ. Wilamowitz, keeping the traditional read- 
ing, admired the wordplay between u£oog and uoioa.!? As to the entan- 
gled syntax, it may be observed that no ancient reader is on record as 
being troubled by the traditional reading. The scholiasts, though di- 
vided on whether Perseus or the Gorgon is the subject of &üozg, univer- 
sally understand toitov with u£oog as “the third part of the sisters.” 

To Kóhnken's objections to the traditional reading Clay now adds 
a third point (“far more important"), namely “the extremely awkward 
placement of teitov before the finite verb and at some distance from 
yov" (521-22). Yet one can easily find more violent hyperbata: cf. 
tov... yoov in lines 20-21 of this ode.!! The word order of 11-12, 
Ilegoetc ózóze toitov &üogv xaovyvnvàv uéoog / Evvahia. Xeoidw ha- 
oiot TE uoioav &yov, is perfectly normal for Pindar. The emphatic tot- 
tov comes first in its clause for emphasis, followed by the verb, üüoev, 
which is the only word that separates toitov from its noun plus genitival 
modifier, xaovyvytav uéooc. The following clause, évvadia Zeoídoo 
AooLol te LOLEGYV, is in apposition to uégoc and so is logically placed 
close to it. The participle Gywv, governing the two nouns, u£ooc and 
uotoav, is naturally placed at the end of the sentence. The apposition 
and the two datives dependent on &yov make the sentence dense and 
complex, but it is essentially clear. 

Clay makes the excellent point that Athena’s inventive act con- 
sists in the “interweaving” of two contrasting sounds, “the Gorgons’ 
mournful song of loss and Perseus’ triumphal shout of victory” (523). 
The contrast of joy and sorrow, as Clay suggests, is certainly appropri- 
ate to the mixture of success and danger, present exultation and future 
uncertainty, in the gnomic utterances that end the ode. Pointing to the 
present participle &yov, however, she argues that the hero utters his cry 
of triumph not at the moment of beheading Medusa but at “the moment 
when he brings doom to Seriphos and its people by displaying the Gor- 
gon’s head” (522). She therefore translates lines 6-12 as follows (523, 
emphasis mine): 


... the art, which Athena once discovered as she interwove the dread 
lament of the Gorgons that she heard pouring from the unapproachable 
snaky heads of the maidens with mournful suffering when Perseus 


10Wilamowitz, Pindaros 146: see above, note 8. 
! And compare, for example, the separation of táv from Gemace and vw from 
olxeiv in the generally limpid narrative of Pyth. 9.5—8. 
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shouted his third cry as he brought a portion of the sisters as doom for sea- 
girt Seriphos and its people. 


Repunctuating line 11 so that Perseus utters a “triple shout” of victory 
and not just a single shout is open to the same objections as Köhnken’s 
interpretation discussed above. The traditional punctuation also has the 
advantage of highlighting the contrast between the hero’s shout of tri- 
umph at killing Medusa and the mournful dirge of the surviving sisters. 
This view of the passage seems to me more appropriate to the function 
of the myth within the ode as a whole.!? 

In contrast to Hesiod’s account of Medusa’s death in her remote 
abode at the edges of night (Th. 274—75), Pindar 1s silent about the place 
of Perseus' victory and instead emphasizes his hero's return to Seri- 
phos with his grim prize, as he did also in his briefer narrative of Pythian 
10, the poet's earliest ode, composed eight years before Pythian 12: 


EMEDVEV 
te Togydéva, xal zxovetAov «ápa 
ópaxóvtov dQópoautow AAvEE vac totais 
A(8Gwvov O&vaxov oéoov. (10.46—49) 


And he killed the Gorgon, and he came bearing to the islanders her head 
bristling with serpents as a stony death. 


The emphasis on the return is appropriate to the epinician ode, where 
the victor's nostos and celebration in his home city are important the- 
matic and formal features.? 

Pythian 12 pays due attention to the result of Perseus' triumph 
when he returns to Seriphos in 12-16, and Clay's discussion is a valu- 
able reminder of the importance of this aspect of the myth.!^ But that 


I2 My overall interpretation (Segal, "The Gorgon and the Nightingale"), written 
independently of Clay's, has many points of agreement on the meaning of the myth. 

D See Crotty, Song and Action 108—12. 

What exactly Perseus does in 16, eünapdovu «oàva ovAücaus Medoicac, has 
been much discussed. It would suit Clay's interpretation if ovAGcauc in 16 meant “baring 
the head," i.e., "stripping it" from its covering to show it to Polydectes, which is Slater's 
view, Lexicon s.v. This interpretation receives some additional support from the gram- 
marian Theon's comment on the passage (BOxy. 2536), discussed by Bernadini (“Ban- 
chetto"), calling attention to the fact that the "grim banquet-contribution” (i.e., the 
petrifying effect of Medusa's head) to Polydectes' banquet on Perseus' return is an ironic 
evocation of the banquet at which Polydectes proposed the apparently fatal mission to 
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return becomes even more vivid if the hero is bearing “the third part” of 
the dread sisters as the sign and substance of his triumph. In contrast to 
Pythian 10, Pythian 12 1s concerned not only with Perseus' dangerous 
journey, extraordinary victory, and triumphant return; it also calls atten- 
tion to the Gorgons' defeat, the mourning of the surviving sisters, and 
Athena's creative act of transforming that wail of woe into the artistic 
form that will adorn Apollo's festival. Thus Pindar emphatically recalls 
the scene of Perseus’ victory over Medusa as the myth returns to 
Athena and its leitmotif of the flute in 18-19, GAM’ Exel Ex toútwv PiAOV 
a&vdoa nxóvov / Eppboaro zag0févog abÀGv tedxe näubwvov u£Aoc. 
And this passage, in turn, leads into the detailed recapitulation of Athe- 
na's invention. Even here the joy of victory and the sadness of the 
victims' defeat are closely interwoven in the juxtaposition of the Gor- 
gons’ “wail” and the diapason of the goddess's flute (£oıxküyxtav, 21; 
zxópuboovov uéAoc, 19). The strong parallelism in syntax and morphologi- 
cal pattern between the ends of the first and second strophes contrasts 
triumphant “Athena” and defeated “Medusa” (Borivov ÓtaAéEaLO 
'A06&va, 8; xeata ovAdoats Medoloac, 16) and formally marks the pro- 
gression from death and grief to victory and creation. 

Clay goes too far in shifting the hero's shout from the place of his 
victory to the Greek island of his return, but her reading does point to 
Pindar's deliberate blurring of the chronology in his rapid lyrical narra- 
tion.!? In order to emphasize the aftermath of the victory, that is, Athe- 
na's creation of the “many-headed tune" from the wailing of the surviv- 
ing Gorgon sisters, Pindar fuses Perseus' victory shout, the moment of 
the Gorgon's death (obviously implied in the victory shout, but not 
actually described), and Perseus' successful return journey to Seriphos 
and its results (11-17). The clause introduced by nel in 18, GAN’ &xei èx 


Perseus. With Burton (Pythian Odes 29-30) and, most recently, Pavese (“Nuovo verbo" 
90), however, I think that ovA&couc means “beheading” Medusa. Even with the meaning 
"stripping (the covering of) the head for display" however, my reading of the passage 
remains viable. If Pindar were referring to Perseus' shout when he returns to Seriphos 
and shows the head, as Clay suggests, the separation of the verb of "shouting" from this 
act is considerable. 

I5'This blurring appears in the interpretation of the temporal clause by Puech in the 
Bude edition, ad loc., p. 168: “. . . lorsque Persée poussa un cri de triomphe, en apportant 
à l'ile de Sériphe et à son peuple, pour leur malheur, l'une des trois soeurs." See also 
Schadewaldt, “Aufbau” 308 n. I, who takes &ywv as the "imperfect participle," which he 
considered "unanstóssig und sehr prágnant: Perseus wird verfolgt; den Streich führen 
und auffliegen war eins" (where "Theseus" in his text is a slip for "Perseus"). 
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toutwv plov à&vóoa zóvov / Epoboato, places Athena’s invention of 
the flute song after Perseus' victory and victory shout, and also re- 
sumes the thread of the narrative after the brief allusion to Perseus' 
birth just preceding. It thus returns us to the main point of the myth, 
Athena's invention of the “many-headed tune" (abÀOv tevye ráu- 
pwvov u£Aoc, 19). In replacing the actual decapitation of Medusa by the 
"shout" of the hero, Pindar keeps his emphasis on the vocal and aural 
dimension of the action, which is of course central to his myth. 

The participle G&ywv at the end of its clause in 12 looks ahead to 
seriphos but also keeps continuity with the effort at the time and place 
of the victory. The juxtaposition of the "hearing" and the "shouting" 
emphasizes the dense mixture of sounds in 10-11: the wail of the Gor- 
gon's sisters, the hissing of the snakes, and the shouting of Perseus.!9 
This vocal contrast is central to the poem's theme of the mixture of 
sounds in the invention of the flute and to the duality in the flute that 
Clay has so ably analyzed for the ode as a whole.!” 

It is not absolutely certain who is "hearing" in line 10; but our 
argument strongly favors Athena, for she invents the flute song in imita- 
tion of the “wailing” that she “hears.” Hearing that cry is not partic- 
ularly important for Perseus (though he may hear it too), who in any 
case is hurrying off to Seriphos with his prize. We do least violence to 
Pindaric usage, to the meaning of the myth within the ode, and to the 
manuscripts’ reading if we retain &üoev, construe toltov uéooc to- 
gether, and keep the traditional punctuation.!? Perseus shouts as he 


'6Wilamowitz's paraphrase, Pindaros 146, brings out the vocal density and vivid- 
ness of contrasting sounds in the scene: "Die Göttin bläst den xoXvxédoaAoc, während die 
Schlangen zischen, die beiden Schwestern Medusas kreischen, Perseus Siegesgeschrei 
erhebt.” 

7 See esp. Clay, "Twelfth Pythian” 523-24. 

I$Since the publication of Clay's article Carlo Pavese has attempted another ap- 
proach to the problems of this passage. (Pavese's article is dated 1991 but because of 
publishers' delays did not appear until June 1993; I had already written my own study 
before seeing Pavese's.) He returns to the traditional view of the "third part," rejecting 
Kóhnken's attempt to separate the two words. He argues, however, that the manuscripts' 
avoev derives not from the verb adeıv, to shout, but from a transitive form of the ho- 
mophonous verb aig, “to dry,” which would here be equivalent to Enoaívgw, in the 
metaphorical meaning “to kill" or "destroy" Pavese’s suggestion has the appeal of elim- 
inating the problem of the "shouting" altogether. The effect would thus be the same as 
Boeckh's widely accepted but lexically improbable emendation &vvocev (based on the 
scholia), but without its disadvantages. While Pavese has made a strong case for the 
existence of the verb, its presence in Pythian 12 has two problems: the meter requires a 
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kills the “third part” of the triad of Gorgons in his appointed task of 
"bringing the head of Medusa" to its deservedly doomed recipient on 
Seriphos. His exultant shout at the moment of triumph contrasts with 
the suffering of the Gorgon and with the wailing dirge of her sisters and 
enhances the duality of the flute's origin in the mixture of suffering and 
success in his victory.!? 


CHARLES SEGAL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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EURIPIDES’ HELEN: MOST NOBLE AND MOST CHASTE 


Euripides’ Helen of 412 is one of the playwright’s late plays and 
shares with many of those plays what critics call either a melodramatic 
or a romantic style. One thinks of Iphigeneia in Tauris and Ion as exam- 
ples of this trend.! Like many of Euripides' plays, Helen is also un- 
abashedly self-reflexive and literary, constantly referring to and manip- 
ulating earlier treatments of its subject matter while at the same time 
apparently reflecting intellectual and cultural issues of the late fifth 
century? Neither of these treatments of Helen's story, the melodra- 
matic/romantic or the self-reflexive, seems immediately apparent as a 
narrative option from the dominant tradition concerning her. In the Jliad 
Helen's plight partakes more of the tragic than the romantic; her status 
in the Odyssey seems slightly improved but still ambiguous. Nor does 
the basic story of Helen's removal to Troy and sojourn there seem to 
afford room for change or manipulation: the only possible area of con- 
troversy in Homer resides in the extent of Helen's responsibility and 
her volition. Euripides himself in his other plays dealing with the Trojan 
War assumes an extremely censorious stance towards Helen based 
upon the most negative possible interpretation of Homer and the cyclic 
epics.? Yet in Helen he radically resolves the question of Helen's re- 


! For the late plays as melodramatic or romantic see Arrowsmith, "A Greek Thea- 
ter of Ideas"; Conacher, Euripidean Drama 265—339; Kitto, Greek Tragedy 314; Miche- 
lini, Euripides and the Tragic Tradition 39; Whitman, Euripides and the Full Circle of 
Myth 138—39. Burnett in Catastrophe Survived comments on how the action of Helen 
"demolish[es]" what should be Helen's tragic role (80) and remarks that Euripides in 
Helen "is not simply dancing on the grave of the genre he has outraged, but looking for a 
new mode of expression for another kind of thought" (85). For an incisive discussion of 
Euripides' supposed departure from the genre of tragedy see Knox, “Euripidean Com- 
edy” esp. 250-56. 

?For Helen's literary self-reflexivity see most recently Downing, “Apaté”; for 
fifth-century sensibility see Arrowsmith, "A Greck Theater of Ideas"; Pippin, "Euripi- 
des’ Helen”; Segal, "The Two Worlds of Euripides’ Helen” 560; Solmsen, “Onoma and 
Pragma”; Kannicht, Euripides: Helena I 57-60. 

3For the negative interpretation of Homer see Vellacott, Ironic Drama 127-48. 
Euripides seems to derive most of his specific treatment of Helen from stories repre- 
sented in Homer, although plays which feature the immediate aftermath of the Trojan War 
may draw upon the Cycle. Generalized statements about Helen as the cause of the Trojan 
War, of which there are numerous examples throughout all of his plays, probably cannot 
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sponsibility and volition by adopting Stesichorus’ variant tradition, 
thereby apparently blowing apart the Homeric Helen and her story. The 
introduction of the eidölon separates Helen from the immediate blame 
of being the cause of the Trojan War; the eidölon also to a certain extent 
separates Helen from her epic tradition. 

I am interested in two intertwined problems which arise from 
Euripides' reconstitution of Helen. The first is precisely the extent to 
which he does actually sever his Helen from her epic traditions. Al- 
though the premise that Helen never was at Troy represents a striking 
departure from and challenge to the Homeric tradition, nevertheless 
even what seem to be Euripides' most outrageous innovations find their 
origins in the Homeric corpus itself. What Euripides seems to be doing 


be ascribed directly to any particular source. Both Homer and the Cypria identify Helen 
as the cause of the war but soften the blow by also blaming the gods or Aphrodite. 
Euripides follows both patterns: blaming Helen (Cyc. 280—81), but then Odysseus says 
the war was caused by a god (285); Andr. 248, 602-4, 680, but here too the gods are 
identified as the ultimate cause; Hec. 266, 441—43; Tr. 357, 369, but in 914—65 the gods are 
blamed by Helen; ZI. 213-14, 1083; IT 14; Or. 19-20, but then at 1639 Apollo blames the 
gods. Only Menelaus at Tr. 862 blames Paris for the seduction. As part of the devastation 
of the Trojan War, Helen in Euripides is blamed for the deaths of Astyanax (Tr. 1214) and 
Iphigeneia UT 8, 14, 356; IA 76, 467, 494, 683, 881-82, 1168, 1237, 1253; El. 1027). Neither 
Cypria nor the Little Iliad blames Helen directly for these two deaths. Various other 
incidents in Euripides are mentioned by neither Homer nor the Cycle as we have them: 
the suitors who wooed Helen (JA 50-51); Odysseus (with the Greeks in general?) taking 
Helen back to the Greek ships (Cyc. 177) and Helen's capture with the Trojan women (Tr. 
35), although the /liou Persis says briefly that Menelaus took Helen back with him; 
Helen's betrayal of the disguised Odysseus to Hecuba during his raid on Troy (Hec. 243), 
although the raid itself is narrated in both Odyssey 4 and the Little Iliad. Euripides does 
seem particularly interested in the reconstitution of the relationship between Menelaus 
and Helen whose aftermath we see in Odyssey 4. In addition to the information provided 
by the Ziou Persis about Menelaus’ taking Helen away from Troy, the Little Iliad tells us 
that Menelaus cánnot kill his wife after she reveals her breast to him. The expansive 
treatment by Euripides in Trojan Women, Iphigeneia in Tauris, and Orestes is found in 
neither. After the war Helen is generally reviled, and everyone including Menelaus wants 
her to be killed (see Hecuba at Tr. 890--94; the army agrees at Tr. 901-2; Or. 59). Menelaus 
promises to kill her at home (7r. 877), but despite the animosity towards her he brings her 
back home and she lives in comfort (IT 521; Or. 56-58, 86--87, 246). In Orestes, which is 
generally acknowledged to be an extremely bizarre and difficult tragedy, the poet presents 
us with the death of Helen not by Menelaus, but by the demented Orestes. Helen is then 
deified by her brothers the Dioscouroi (Or. 1629—32, 1684). This turn of events has no 
precedent that I know of in Homer or the Cycle. To sum up the evidence that we have 
available, when (and it is a big "when") Euripides follows traditional versions of a myth or 
story involving Helen, he seems to rely primarily on Homer. 
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in Helen is exploring the ramifications of certain incidents and ideas 
expressed but not emphasized or fully developed in Homer. I thus con- 
sider first the more subtle ways in which Euripides exploits elements 
from the Homeric tradition which that tradition may repress but does 
not completely erase. 

Within the Homeric tradition Helen emerges as a contrasting fig- 
ure to virtuous women in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. Euripides’ 
Helen has long been recognized as echoing the plot of the Odyssey 
specifically, and my second inquiry arises from this correspondence.^ 
What kind of comment is Euripides making about Penelope (and Ho- 
mer and the Homeric tradition) by situating his heroine in virtually the 
same narrative situation as the Homeric Penelope? Euripides’ innova- 
tion lies in his attribution to Helen of success in the completion of her 
plans, in the implication that women can plan and bring to fruition a 
plan of action which the Homeric Helen and Penelope never achieve. 
By presenting a Helen whose plans are successful, Euripides fulfills the 
possibility of a female subjectivity which is repressed in the Homeric 
epics. Thus even in this innovation Euripides finds his impetus in the 
Homeric poems: his characterization of Helen expands upon aspects of 
Helen suggested but not fulfilled in Homer, primarily her subjectivity. 

I borrow the term "subject" as itis most commonly used in recent 
feminist theory. Subjectivity can be understood as a character's posi- 
tion within a narrative: that is, as either active subject or passive object. 
It can also be understood as the "positionality" with which each reader 
identifies as a part of the process of reading. As de Lauretis writes in 
Alice Doesn't, *subjectivity is engaged in the cogs of narrative and in- 
deed constituted in the relation of narrative, meaning, and desire; so 
that the very work of narrativity is the engagement of the subject in 
certain positionalities of meaning and desire" (106). De Lauretis's the- 
ory of the subject and its creation through the construction of gender 
owes debts to both Freud's psychoanalytical approach focusing on the 
figure of Oedipus and Propp's structuralist study of myth: it thus seems 
particularly applicable to an analysis of ancient literature, and espe- 
cially of epic and tragedy: “The hero, the mythical subject, is con- 
structed as human being and as male; he is the active principle of cul- 
ture, the establisher of distinction, the creator of differences. Female is 


4For the main outlines of the Euripidean reliance on the Odyssey see Steiger, "Wie 
Entstand die Helena des Euripides"; Eisner, "Echoes of the Odyssey"; Foley, "Anodos 


Dramas" 136; Downing, "Apate” 3. É 
P6346 
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what is not susceptible to transformation, to life or death; she (it) is an 
element of plot-space, a topos, a resistance, matrix and matter” (Alice 
Doesn’t 119). With the active principle identified as masculine, both the 
obstacles to the male’s progress and his goal are constructed as femi- 
nine. Not only is gender difference constructed within the text—subjec- 
tivity being identified with the active, male principle— but each reader 
must take up a position upon encountering the text. Generally speak- 
ing, the female reader will identify with female characters, male with 
male. This identification by the reader obviously has important implica- 
tions when one considers the socially normative function of poetry 
within Greek society In the Odyssey acceptable female identity and 
positionality in the narrative are defined by a contrast between Penel- 
ope and other women, among whom Helen is significant. This compari- 
son is continued in Euripides' play, but there Helen supplants Penelope 
as the example of female excellence.5 

The source of Euripides' highly provocative, and at first glance 
highly challenging, version of Helen's involvement with the Trojan War 
is apparently the Stesichorean palinode found in Plato's Phaedrus and 
referred to in a Hellenistic fragment: 


Eotiv ÔÈ toils àápaorávovoi negl pvOodoyiav xadapuos Aoxaiog, dv 
"Ounoog uèv oox NOBETO, ZrnNolXogog dE- TOV yao Óuuótov oteonGeic dia 


nv *EXAévnc xaxnyootav oOx Hyvénoev Moree "Oungog, AA” te uovor- 
xOÓc OV Éyvo TV aitiav xal roret eu00c- 


oUx Eat’ Etupos Aóyoc obtoc, 
oU9' Eßag Ev vnvoiv £0ooéAuotc 
où’ Ixeo néoyaua Too(ac, 


5For Helen as the embodiment of “the image of feminine perfection” see Whit- 
man, Euripides and the Full Circle of Myth 43; Foley, "Anodos Dramas" 133, 136, 143. 
Suzuki (Metamorphoses of Helen 60) and Katz (Penelope's Renown 8, 12, and chapter 5) 
have both recently commented on the comparison between Helen and Penelope. 

6See Campbell’s Greek Lyric III 92—97 for these fragments and the other refer- 
ences to Helen (Rep. 586c, Isoc. Helen 64, et al.). Not all scholars agree, however, on the 
exact relationship between Euripides and Stesichorus: e.g., Eisner (“Echoes of the Odys- 
sey" 36), who thinks that Euripides altered Stesichorus' version specifically to make 
Helen more similar to the Odyssey; Conacher (Euripidean Drama 286), who thinks that 
there were not many versions of the myth circulating at the time Euripides was writing; 
and Kannicht (Euripides: Helena I 25), who claims that Euripides' familiarity with Stesi- 
chorus' version can be postulated from references to Helen in other late fifth-century 
texts such as Aristophanes. 
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xai zxovoac 6) xcov thv xaXovuévnv Ilokıvoölav nagaxofina àvéBAs- 
pev. (Plat. Phaedr. 243a) 


. . . [uég]esevat tov "Ounoolv oti "EAE]vnv Enoinoev £v T[ooiat] xal oo tò 
eldwhov abdti[s, Ev] te tñ] &végos tov “Hoiod[ov] uéu[oex]au- itto yao 
elo maAtverd (tat dia)AAGttovoa (corr. Lobel)- xal Eotıv tig uev ri (E. 
Fraenkel: £ouv fj u&v pap.) koyxr: 


devo’ aote Ged huridpoane, 
ifo O£- 
yovoóntepe TAOBEVE, 


Qc avEyoade Xapatrtwv (fr. 29 Wehrli, fr. 35 Giordano). aurölg Je 
noliy 6] Ztynotyooo[c] tò pèv eflöwäo]v EAdet[v Ec] Tooiav, thv ð’ "EX£- 
vyv z[aoóà] tõ. Tlewtet xataueiv[ar ot]vog 5% Erfalıvonoinoe v[àc] 
iotoplilas [G]ove Anuodoovt[a] u£v v[ó]v Onoéoc £v 1t[]t vot: gef và] 
tov Osg[ua]óoy [  ] üavevex[önvar Aéy]ew [Es [Ati] yuxvov, [yevéo- 
Bali òè Onloei] Anpooo[vra u]&v &E "Ió[nnc] tig "Igux[Aéovc, "'A]xá- 
uav[xa ó& èx] Palidoug], èx dé wis 'Au[atóvog “InxolAbtnf[s] .. An. 
|... ns [E]àévng . . . "Ayauéu[v- . . . Alubidloxov... 
(BOxy. 2506 fr. 26 col. i). 


In Phaedrus Stesichorus simply recants the story of Helen going to 
Troy; there is no mention of any eidólon or trip to Egypt. The eidölon 
first appears in the Hellenistic fragment, where its invention is attrib- 
uted to Stesichorus.? Other sources for Helen's sojourn in Egypt in- 
clude Herodotus' Histories 2.112—20, but no eidolon makes an appear- 
ance in that story. The historian makes no mention of Stesichorus; 
interestingly, Herodotus says that Homer knows this story but sup- 
presses it (2.116).8 

Not surprisingly in the context of traditional archaic poetry, Stesi- 
chorus' version of events is not as idiosyncratic as it seems. First, many 
of the individual and apparently unique elements comprising the pal- 
inode can be found in Homer. Homer alludes to a visit to Egypt by 


7 Although the scholiast on Lyc. Alex. 822 says Hesiod first did it, prótos Hesiodos 
peri tés Helenes to eidölon paregage (Hes. fr. 358 Solmsen, and Merkelbach and West = 
fr. 266 Rzach). 

8Sce also Histories 1.3 and 6.61 for Helen as the cause of the Trojan War which is 
part of the continuous hostility between Greece and the Persians. See also Histories 9.73 
for a reference to Helen's abduction by Theseus. For a summary of the evidence for 
Helen's eidölon see Conacher, Euripidean Drama 286-87. 
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Helen and Menelaus in the Odyssey (4.227-30, 4.351-592, 4.125—27), 
and in the Iliad (6.289 —92) Paris and Helen are said to have stopped in 
Phoenicia on their way to Troy. These allusions in Homer obviously 
attest to some connection between Menelaus and Helen and Egypt and 
would make plausible a story of Menelaus' retrieving Helen on his way 
back from Troy. The /liad also presents us with an eidölon which resem- 
bles Helen's: at 5.449 and 5.451 Apollo makes an image of Aeneas in 
order to save Aeneas and to deceive the hero's enemy? Second, the 
substitution of the eidolon does not completely negate Homer: by ad- 
mitting the presence of the eidölon in Troy this alternative tradition both 
denies and simultaneously reinscribes Homer's narrative, as Bassi has 
compellingly argued.!9 Stesichorus cannot deny the presence of Helen 
in Troy, so he creates a fiction, the eidolon, which contains the absence 
he apparently initially posited. Stesichorus' challenge to the epic tradi- 
tion, in the end, cannot completely escape the strong bonds imposed by 
that tradition. 

The uniqueness of the variant of the Helen story which Stesi- 
chorus presents is reinforced by a brief survey of the way Helen's char- 
acter is perceived throughout early Greek cult and literature. Clader 
addresses Helen's underlying divine nature by an analysis of Helen's 
epithets, which she reads as survivals or incursions of Helen's pre-epic 
or cultic nature into the Homeric texts.!! Although the story of Helen's 
involvement in the Trojan War does not seem to be directly related to 
the divine Helen, the characters of the human and divine Helen show 
some overlap. As a goddess Helen shares the ambiguous nature of her 
human incarnation (Clader, Helen 40, 53, 80). The diction surrounding 
Helen suggests that behind the beautiful facade the divine Helen was 
“menacing” (Clader 23, 30) and threatening (12, 17). Helen can bestow 
fame, as she does in the Ziad, but this fame involves danger and death 


?Two other categories of Homeric eidóla are ghosts and the dead: the ghost of 
Penelope's sister Iphthime made by Athena (Od. 4.796, 824, 835); ghosts of the dead (Od. 
11.83, 213, 476, 602, 20.355, 24.14; IT. 23.72, 104). See Vernant, "Figuration de l'invisible" 
for kolossoi and eidöla as doubles for the dead. 

10 Bassi, "Helen and the Discourse of Denial" 51-53, 58-59. See Suzuki, Meta- 
morphoses of Helen 14, also for the palinode containing and repeating the tradition; and 
Walsh, The Varieties of Enchantment 99, 101. 

1Clader, Helen 2, although Clader is keen to emphasize that the character of 
Helen in Homer is "translated into new terms peculiar to the epic genre" (2) and that 
Homer selects aspects of her nature and history which relate to his themes (5). 
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(Clader 81). Since Clader’s argument about; Helen’s divine self is de- 
rived entirely from an analysis of diction, itis impossible to make any 
statement about the subjectivity of the goddess Helen, since subjec- 
tivity is constructed through narrative. What is clear is that as a god- 
dess, Helen seems to exhibit the dangerous ambiguity of the epic 
Helen. 

The surviving literature, with the exception of Stesichorus, also 
represents a Helen whose narrative replicates what we see in Homer. In 
Cypria Helen is taken to Troy by Paris and becomes the cause of the 
war. The stories of the capture of Troy and Menelaus' recapture of 
Helen in the Little Iliad and Iliou Persis do not contradict the completed 
reunion we see in Odyssey 4. References to Helen in lyric also follow 
the same narrative of the Trojan War. Alcaeus and Ibycus both blame 
Helen and/or Aphrodite for the war.!? Sappho's famous poem (16) about 
Helen, however sympathetic, still presents a Helen who is driven by her 
passion and whose passion causes the Trojan War. Granted that Sappho 
elevates this passion to heroic status, Helen is still stuck in the same 
story and defined by the same characteristics as in Homer. Much later, _ 
Gorgias uses the story of Helen as the vehicle for proving his own skill. 
He exculpates her from blame by asserting that she is the object of 
external forces beyond her control, such as the gods and necessity, the 
force of Paris, love, and persuasive speech (Encomium on Helen 6—8, 
19-21). All of these authors participate in the dominant tradition con- 
cerning Helen as an object—of Paris, of the gods, of her own passions. 
Excusing Helen, apologizing for Helen, justifying Helen's behavior 
may make us feel sympathy for her and may allow for more positive 
portrayals of her. Yet in none of these stories does Helen achieve sub- 
jective control of her story. The only way to do this is by changing the 
terms of her story, as do Stesichorus and Euripides. 

Euripides in following Stesichorus to a certain extent reinscribes 
the Homeric tradition, but he adds to it or supplements it by providing a 
story for the chaste Helen in Egypt. His decision to use Stesichorus' 
eidölon allows the tragedian to settle the question of Helen's responsi- 
bility for the Trojan War and to exculpate Helen from the blame sug- 


72 Alcaeus 42 and 283 in Campbell, Greek Lyric I; Ibycus 282 in Greek Lyric HI. 
Aleman, a Spartan poet, refers to Helen's cult at Therapnae (Greek Lyric II, Alcman 7, 
POxy. 2389.1) and addresses her relationship with the Dioscouroi and her abduction by 
Theseus (Greek Lyric II, Aleman 21-25). 
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gested in the Iliad.'3 This initial and important step establishes Helen's 
innocence and virtue, from which basis Euripides can create a Helen 
who actively pursues the morally sanctioned project of reunification 
with her husband. Yet even though the figure of Helen is excused from 
blame, the play still addresses the question raised by the Iliad itself: for 
what does an epic hero fight when he enters a battle? The answer given 
by Helen, that he fights for an illusion, is already implicit in the text of 
the Iliad: Suzuki points out that even in the Iliad Helen is already em- 
blematic, in that as a cause for the war she has become a symbol rather 
than reality for the Greek warriors. They are already fighting over her 
phantom.!^ Even a Helen who is present as an eidölon, a concept which 
seems alien to the Homeric corpus, reveals itself to be contained meta- 
phorically within that corpus. The issue of moral culpability, the pri- 
mary question about Helen in the epics themselves, is simply rephrased 
by the transfer of shame from the “real” Helen to the “fake” one: how 
much difference is there between a woman who is blamed for something 
she may not be able to control and whose renown is based on that blame 
(the epic Helen) and a woman whose ghostly image is the cause of 
blame but to whose person blame nevertheless attaches (the Stesi- 
chorean/Euripidean Helen)? So what appears to be a radical revision of 
the Iliad is not one; it is rather another myth exemplifying a similar 
point. Euripides' mode of expression of this question, with its emphasis 
on onomalpragma, illusion/reality, is reflective of late fifth-century in- 
tellectual currents. 

In much the same way, the Euripidean character of Helen herself, 
freed (but not entirely) from the eidölon of epic, is a reconfiguration of 
elements already visible in the Homeric Helen. Helen, whose very ob- 
jectivity causes the Trojan War, exhibits a certain type of subjectivity in 
Homer through her literary self-reflection, her deception, and her per- 
ception. Uniquely among mortal women in Homeric epic, she is repre- 


13 Euripides first introduces the notion of the eidölon at Electra 1279-84 through 
the Dioscouroi. The Dioscouroi seem to play significant roles in more than one Euripi- 
dean play in rescuing Helen: one can look to their importance at the end of Helen itself, 
and their deification of Helen at the end of Orestes (1629-84). Helen blames herself, while 
the Trojan elders at least do not: see the Teichoskopia at Il. 3.156—80. Helen calls herself 
kunópis at Il. 3.180, Od. 4.145; she calls herself a dog at II. 6.344, 6.356. See Kannicht, 
Euripides: Helena 1 22, for Helen as the cause of the Trojan War being questioned in the 
Iliad by allusion to the Judgment of Paris. 

14 Suzuki, Metamorphoses of Helen 16, 19. See also Clader, Helen 11, for Helen as 


the "heroic quest" and 17 for Helen as an “image”: "in the epic action Helen is beautiful 
but empty" 
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sented as capable of constructing a poetic narrative, of acting as a type 
of poet.!5 In the Iliad her well-known poetic activities include weaving 
the story of Troy in her tapestry, describing the Greeks in the Teicho- 
scopia, and commenting upon her own position within the epic tradi- 
tion.!6 She also acts as a poet in the Odyssey (4), when she tells Telema- 
chus about her encounter with his father." Helen's poetic abilities 
imply a unique understanding of events, and her implied affinity to the 
poet of the epics further enhances her status. She 1s even credited with 
the story of the Jiad by a scholion which suggests that Homer derived 
his story of the Trojan War from the scenes on her tapestry.!$ 
Helen's approximation of poetic art does indeed grant her a privi- 
leged status in the epic world, but her power is severely circumscribed. 
That her narrative is embedded within the Iliad indicates a lack of con- 
trol over or possession of her own poetic creations. Even though she 
may originate this narrative, it has been appropriated by the male poet 
and made his own.!? Or rather, her origination of the narrative is always 
embedded in the Miad. In addition, Helen’s muthoi would be singularly 
perishable if they had not been enshrined within the Jliad: her stories 


i5 Martin (The Language of Heroes 88 n. 73) comments that Helen is the only 
female who is described as using the authoritative speech-act of muthos, but he does not 
elaborate upon any significance this may have for Homer's representation of her charac- 
ter. See also Clader, Helen 6—11, for Helen's association with poetry. 

See Il. 3.125-29 for Helen's weaving. Weaving has important connections in 
ancient Greek culture and society with the art of poetry itself, in addition to being associ- 
ated with the female; see Bergren, “Language and the Female” 71-75, and Clader, Helen 
7-8, for Helen's weaving. Il. 3.182—242 is Helen's description of the Achaean warriors in 
the Teichoskopia: Suzuki (Metamorphoses of Helen 40) reads Helen's act of description 
as the act of a poet. In Il. 6.354—58 Helen says to Hector that both will be an object of 
song for men in the future, and it is Helen who sings the last lament for Hector at the end 
of the Iliad. Suzuki (55) includes Helen's lament as a poetic act which “accurately pre- 
dicts her literary afterlife.” Clader comments that the “laments of the three women at 
Hektor's funeral represent the beginnings of the memorial of oral poetry that the heroes 
have won. Coming at the very end of the epic, they are also a reference to the composition 
which has just been performed" (11). 

17 Suzuki (Metamorphoses of Helen 68) acutely points out that Helen's story, be- 
neath its representation of her favorable behavior to the Greeks, signifies betrayal of and 
death for the Trojans with whom she has been living for twenty years. Menelaus' story 
also represents Helen's affinity with a poet in its portrayal of her capacity to assume the 
voice and identity of another, as the Homeric poet does in the many speeches in both 
epics. 

18 Suzuki, Metamorphoses of Helen 40. 

See Bergren, "Language and the Female” 69, for the male appropriation of 
female speech. 
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exist in forms not generally preserved or enduring—conversations with 
the Trojan elders and Hector, lament, and the perishable material of 
tapestry.2° Furthermore, in her narrative confrontation with Menelaus 
in the Odyssey, the veracity itself of Helen's story as an exemplar of her 
character is challenged by Menelaus' unflattering story. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the two versions of Helen in this scene denies ultimate poetic 
authority to Helen's version.?! Helen's subjectivity, therefore, seems to 
be primarily an inwardness or self-knowledge, rather than an ability to 
impose her will on a narrative which prevails as the authoritative ver- 
sion of events.?? Her ultimate lack of subjectivity is expressed in the 
ambiguity surrounding her responsibility for her past actions, which is 
unresolvable, and her powerlessness to construct a definitive version of 
herself. 

The narrative movement which incorporates a Helen who seeks 
subjectivity only to deny it to her is replicated on a much larger scale in 
the figure of Penelope. And Penelope's attempts at subjectivity, which 
involve her decision to remarry, are consistently identified with and 
compared to the negative examples of Helen and Clytemnestra.?? Re- 
gardless of her behavior, Penelope faces being defined by a negative 
image: not an eidólon, but a prevailing misogyny and suspicion fueled in 
the Odyssey by the behavior of Clytemnestra and Helen.?* When Odys- 
seus meets Agamemnon in the Underworld, Agamemnon berates all 
women, and includes Penelope: 


tà viv uf note xol od yuvarnt neo mog eivau- 
und’ ot u0Oov &xavra zubovoxéuev, OV x’ £0 eot], 


?0 n essence, her stories are not public property. Helen also does not have access 
to that other defining component of heroism and subjectivity in epic, battle. See Martin, 
The Language of Heroes 22—26, 228, for word and deed defining the hero, and the author- 
ity and power underlying the act of creating a muthos: "real muthoi require action" (111). 

21 See Bergren, "Helen's Good Drug," and Clader, Helen 33-35, on this scene. See 
also Olson, “The Stories of Helen and Menelaus" 387--94 for this scene as part of a larger 
discussion of "the proper relationship between male and female, husband and wife" 
(388). 

22Suzuki, Metamorphoses of Helen 16, 19, describes Helen's perception as a type 
of inwardness. 

23 See Katz, Penelope's Renown 61, 63, for Penelope's marriage being attracted to 
the stories of Clytemnestra and Helen, and the construction of marriage as betrayal. 

24 See Katz, Penelope's Renown 28, 52, for the model of Clytemnestra ultimately 
displacing Penelope in the Odyssey, despite Penelope's individual qualities, which results 
in a refusal of closure for Penelope's faithfulness. 
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Aa TO LEV óáoO04, td dE xol xexovuuévov sivo. 

AAN” ob oot y’, "OÓvos0, póvog &oottat Ex ye yuvauxóc: 

Minv yao zttvvt ve «ai eb poea ufjóea oide 

xovon 'Ixaoíoto, megipewv IlnveAöreia. (Od. 11.441—46) 


Athena also tells Odysseus to test Penelope (13.335 et seq.), at the 
same time that she stresses Penelope’s loyalty. Even at the end of the 
Odyssey, when Penelope has been reunited with Odysseus and proven 
loyal, Agamemnon’s praise is still backhanded: 


1Q ol xAEOS ob OT’ GAEttaL 
Hs doetijs, TebEovon 8 EmıxBovioLowv doLönv 
AHAvaroı xagísooav Ex&boovı Ilnvelozein, 
ovy c Tuvöap£ov KoVen xaxà uńoato Eoya, 
KOVELÖLOV «veívaoa xóov, OTUYEEN) SET” KOLÖN 
Eoger’ En’ &vOodmnovc, yohenty dE ve rjuuv ónxáoost 
OnAvréonot yuvau&t, xal Tj x’ EbEEYOG Enatv. (24.196 —202) 


The possibility that Penelope might have remarried implies disloyalty to 
Odysseus and a threat to the completion of his nostos, thereby bringing 
her closer to the worst-case scenario presented by Agamemnon. Penel- 
ope's subjectivity, therefore, is equated with, explicitly compared to, 
acts of violence against the head of an oikos and the destruction of that 
oikos. 

The strongest influence upon Penelope's behavior is the example 
of Helen, which she acknowledges when she comments on Helen: 


ovdé xev “Aoyein “EXévn, Atóc èxyeyavia, 

avdol mag’ GAkodSang® Euiyn purotyte xal edvy, 

ei Hon 6 mv auc Gorior viec "Ayardv 

&Eguevar otxóvós div èc natolö’ ÉusAAov. 

iiiv & Ñ tor GéEar Bedc Moogev Eoyov cetxéc- 

nv 9' Gtyv ov zx 0o600ev EW EynatOEeto Bund 

huyery, ŻE fic noß@ta xai fjuéac inero nevdoc. (23.218—24) 


The understanding and forgiveness which Penelope's remarks indicate 
for Helen suggest Penelope's concern for her own behavior, which be- 
comes increasingly ambiguous before Odysseus reveals himself.?5 


25Cf. Roisman, "Penelope's Indignation” 60-62, 68, who argues that Penelope is 
using the comparison to indicate her difference from Helen, not her understanding: Penel- 
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Penelope's exculpation of Helen throws doubt upon the fixed character- 
ization of each woman, bringing Helen closer in characterization to the 
chaste Penelope by ascribing her dalliance to até, and undermining our 
certainty of Penelope's own chastity.?® 

The course of Penelope's actions over the latter books of the Od- 
yssey, which she thinks leads to remarriage and thus to abandonment if 
not betrayal of Odysseus, arises because she does not know that Odys- 
seus is present.?7 One can read the narrative of the latter part of 


ope does not sleep with anyone else because she fears Odysseus will come home. Rois- 
man sees no sympathy for Helen in Penelope's statement (60 n. 6). Marquardt ("Penelope 
Polutropos" 45) reads Penelope's statements as a defense of any perceived weakening in 
her resolve to wait for Odysseus in addition to an emphasis on her fidelity; Felson-Rubin 
(“Penelope’s Perspective" 66-67) sees this passage as highlighting the theme of potential 
infidelity. 

?6 See Katz, Penelope's Renown 12, 187, for Penelope's simultaneous differentia- 
tion from Helen and the undermining of that differentiation; cf. Clader, Helen 37 (this 
passage strengthens our understanding of Penelope's fidelity) and 38 (Helen in the Odys- 
sey as foil for Penelope). See Morgan, “Odyssey 23.218—224," for the position of this 
passage in the text. 

27The poet himself rejects recognition by having Amphimedon comment that 
Penelope was part of Odysseus’ plot (Od. 24.167—69), which is patently wrong, and is 
further proved to be wrong by the fact that it is uttered by one of the suitors, who are 
notoriously unable either to perceive proper behavior or to interpret signs correctly. The 
poet seems to be acknowledging the possibility of a variant while indicating clearly that 
his story is different. 

My stance on the question of Penelope's recognition of Odysseus is certainly not 
the only possible defensible interpretation, as the extensive bibliography indicates. On 
recognition, see Amory, "The Reunion of Odysseus and Penelope," for Penelope's recog- 
nition of the beggar as Odysseus (106) through "intuition" (104, 113); Harsh, "Penelope 
and Odysseus in Odyssey xix," for the portents which arouse Penelope's suspicion, her 
"feminine intuition" (7), and the poet's need to avoid a "tedious and awkward" explana- 
tion of the "turmoil" in Penelope's breast (10) as the reason for the poet's obscurantism 
about Penelope's knowledge and reaction; even van Nortwick (“Penelope and Nausi- 
caa") slips down the slippery slope of recognition when he reads a "preoccupation" with 
the beggar as a sort of subconscious recognition by Penelope in Odyssey I8 and when he 
compliments Penelope on her "instinctive rightness" (276). In the nonrecognition camp 
see Murnaghan, "Penelope's Agnoia" 105, for the "uncertainty" of Penelope's actions 
due to lack of knowledge; Marquardt, “Penelope Polutropos" 45; and Emlyn-Jones, 
“The Reunion of Penelope and Odysseus." Although I am firmly committed to nonrecog- 
nition, I do not believe that assuming recognition mitigates my argument. Recognition of 
Odysseus, which would necessarily mean that Penelope is acting in concert with Odys- 
seus and is knowingly part of his plan, lessens her subjectivity even more by depriving her 
of any decision on her own behalf. All of Penelope's actions are then consciously part of 
Odysseus' plan, and never express autonomy. 
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the Odyssey as the play of tension between Penelope’s subjectivity ex- 
pressed by her decision to remarry and the fulfillment of Odysseus’ 
nostos, which reaffirms the subjectivity of the hero.?8 The tension is 
increased on the narrative level by denying Penelope access to Odys- 
seus’ plans and plots; the tension is resolved by the consistent assimila- 
tion of her subjectivity into Odysseus’ subjectivity and goals, regard- 
less of her intentions. The forceful denial of her subjectivity, and her 
differentiation from the two sisters enacted by the text, create in Penel- 
ope a positive exemplar of the proper Greek wife. This narrative move- 
ment occurs in three pivotal scenes involving Penelope and Odysseus: 
Penelope’s appearance to the suitors in Odyssey 18; the stringing of the 
bow in Odyssey 20; and the recognition scene in Odyssey 23. 

The potential for disloyalty and its association with subjectivity 
for Penelope, and the narrative’s concomitant assimilation of these ele- 
ments with Odysseus’ goals, is first brought strongly forward in Odys- 
sey 18. Penelope reveals herself to the suitors and for the first time 
announces her intent to remarry soon; her beauty excites and seduces 
the men.?? The spying Odysseus, however, seems to interpret her action 
as a trick in order to elicit more gifts, involving no serious intent to 
remarry on Penelope's part.?? In this scene the poet presents us with 
the possibility of a female acting as a subject in her own right by initiat- 
ing a plan. But before the scene is over, that plan is coopted into the 
hero’s plan, and the female is once again a player in Ais story. This 


28 For the tension created by Penelope's lack of knowledge and the movement of 
the story see Emlyn-Jones, "The Reunion of Penelope and Odysseus" 5. Van Nortwick 
(“Penelope as Double Agent" 24) reads this tension as a conflict between Penelope's 
decision to remarry and Athena's plans for the plot of the Odyssey. 

??For Penelope's decision to remarry see Emlyn-Jones, “The Reunion of Penel- 
ope and Odysseus" 11; van Nortwick, “Penelope and Nausicaa" 274. 

30 Penelope’s intent, other than what she says, is as opaque here as it is in most of 
the latter half of the Odyssey. Penelope has told Odysseus in 19.157--58 that after the trick 
of weaving the shroud she had no more metis; thus one is left with the conclusion that she 
speaks the truth here: so Katz, Penelope's Renown 84; but cf. Winkler, "Penelope's 
Cunning and Homer's" 147, who disbelieves Penelope’s statement that Odysseus told her 
to remarry. 

The reason for Odysseus' interpretation remains vague too. The most common 
explanation for his pleasure is that he admires Penelope for yet again holding the suitors in 
abeyance. His interpretation, however, is based on Athena’s advice to him in Odyssey 13; 
since it is Athena who is credited with instigating this scene, her statement still tells us 
little about Penelope's intent. See Katz, Penelope's Renown 118—19, for Odysseus’ inter- 
pretive act being at variance with what seems to be going on in the scene. 
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pattern emerges more clearly in the stringing of the bow in Odyssey 20. 
Penelope sets the contest, this time with no divine intervention, saying 
that she will marry the victor. Her plan, whether she is stalling for time 
(as some commentators claim) because she knows that no one can 
string the bow, or whether she already knows that the beggar is Odys- 
seus, provides Odysseus with his means of reclaiming his oikos.?! Fe- 
male subjectivity again disappears or becomes unintentionally part of 
the hero's plan. 

The recognition scene in Odyssey 23 seems to many scholars to be 
Penelope's assertion of autonomy and control over Odysseus' fate. I 
suggest an alternative interpretation, which takes into account Penel- 
ope's position in the narrative. Put most crudely, the game is up for 
Penelope, regardless of the hero's identity. The man who has slain the 
suitors is now the head of her oikos, as his magisterial commands to the 
servants indicate, despite her initial refusal to recognize him. It is his 
right to claim Penelope as his wife; her recognition of him functions as 
an emotional coda for the characters and readers, but Penelope poses 
no threat to Odysseus' completion of his nostos. From the hero's point 
of view, it has been accomplished. The actual sema which identifies 
Odysseus to Penelope is certainly a good trick, but Penelope does not 
better Odysseus by its use (unless in being the first of the two to think of 
a good means of identification). Rather, Penelope again provides Odys- 
seus with an opportunity to accomplish his nostos, but this time she 
does it more knowledgeably.?? What she gains is personal knowledge, 
not subjectivity.?? 


31See Amory, "The Gates of Horn and Ivory" 54 for Penelope acting in accordance 
with the true situation without recognizing overtly the truth in both books 18 and 19. 

32Roisman ("Penelope's Indignation” 63) points out that Odysseus actually “pro- 
vides the sign for formal recognition when he asks the maid to prepare his couch for the 
night (23.171—72)." 

53 My interpretation of Penelope is in direct contrast to such recent scholars’ as 
Felson-Rubin (“Penelope’s Perspective") and Winkler (“Penelope’s Cunning”) who see 
in Penelope an early example of an empowered female. Winkler reacts against what he 
sees as the “victimage theory” (142, 155) by suggesting that readers of the Odyssey should 
“avoid being misled by Penelope’s expressions of helplessness” (143). Winkler seems to 
me to be practicing a type of feminism which seeks to reinterpret texts to show the latent 
power of the female even where neither those texts nor the societies which produce them 
suggest such an interpretation. Felson-Rubin deconstructs the subject aad exults in 
Penelope’s multivalency in her interpretation of Penelope as a woman who has several 
different options to choose and several possible roles to play. I have a much more con- 
stricted reading of Penelope’s options and roles, as does Murnaghan (Disguise and Rec- 
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While Penelope's reassumption of her proper role in Odysseus' 
oikos serves simultaneously to deny her subjectivity and to eradicate 
any need for her to assert subjectivity, Euripides presents quite another 
solution in Helen. For Helen, the eidölon is the cause of her bad reputa- 
tion and the image from which she repeatedly tries to distinguish her- 
self, just as Penelope struggles with the images of Clytemnestra and 
Helen. This image of Helen is the epic image: the rumor which spreads 
the information about the eidölon, which then attaches to the real 
Helen, can be no other than epic.?^ Even though Helen is quite clear 
about the difference between herself and the eidólon, nevertheless she 
feels personal shame for the actions caused by her double:?? “Nothing 
is worse than to experience, in all helplessness, a discrepancy between 
the world's opinion and one's knowledge of oneself" (Wolff, “On Eu- 
ripides' Helen" 80). Penelope and Helen are thus both defined by others 
and face a definition of the female as essentially/inherently deceptive, 
as the site of absence in presence—the beautiful exterior hiding a dog- 
like, deceptive nature or, in the telling case of the eidölon, signifying 
that deceit and absence itself. Helen is guilty because of the things she 
is reputed to have done (Helen 196—99, 363); Penelope is suspect be- 
cause of the things she is supposedly capable of doing. Euripides' ei- 
dólon, in its patent falsity and destructibility, implies the fictionality of 
the Greek perception of Helen. The complete destruction of this eidolon 
frees him to explore in Helen's character the potentials of female sub- 
jectivity. In this, as in many other respects, his Helen differs from 
Penelope, who continually labors under the images of Clytemnestra 
and Helen. 


ognition 129-38). While Penelope does indeed fend off the suitors, she is always acting 
from a defensive position: her responsibility is to remain and to protect the house. She 
fulfills the female role to perfection—hence her kleos. But she does not behave pro- 
actively; she does not move forward, as the subject/hero of the narrative must. The 
Homeric poet entices the reader by representing Penelope as on the verge of acting on her 
own by remarrying, but he does not allow it to happen. See also Holmberg, “The Odyssey 
and the Denial of Female Subjectivity,” for a more detailed articulation of Penelope's 
subjectivity. 

55 Baksis (224), mapsidion . . . phatis (251), and the phémai . . . kakoi (614—15) 
from the disappearing eidólon. "It is her social and public being which she must bear like 
an imposed necessity (cf. 254, 1163).” Her struggle to keep herself chaste “is expressed in 
the language of reputation and judgment in the eyes of others" (Wolff, "On Euripides' 
Helen" 79). 

35See, e.g., Hel. 199.200. 
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Helen opens upon a Helen who bewails her fate in an explanatory 
prologue: her introductory words tell the spectator where she is, in 
Egypt, and then who she is, the daughter of Tyndareus. Her immediate 
qualification of this last assertion by the unclear logos of Zeus’ swanny 
paternity informs the reader that this play will concern itself with the 
problem of the logos and its relationship with the truth.?9 Helen, the 
child of ambiguous paternity, will be the focal point of this concern. And 
like the two logoi about her birth, Helen herself is a double, and has a 
double story. We learn that it was not the Helen whom we see on the 
stage who went to Troy, but her eidölon/image, or her onoma/name, as 
part of a plot by Hera.?? And here we have not only gemination, but 
tripling in the stories, for the real causes of the Trojan War are Zeus’ ta 
bouleumata alla (36) to rid the world of people and to increase Achilles’ 
glory.?8 Just as there is a logos, with the implication of falsehood, that 
Zeus is Helen's father, so Helen's eidólon inhabits the already mythical 
world of the Trojan War epic. 

The real Helen has been in Egypt under the protection of Proteus, 
but now his son Theoclymenous assails her for marriage, just as the 
suitors plague Penelope. But unlike Penelope, whose relationship to 
the suitors becomes more and more ambiguous in the latter part of the 
Odyssey, Helen explicitly and constantly resists the advances of Theo- 
clymenous, honoring her marriage vows even after she thinks that 
Menelaus is dead.?? Helen receives news that Menelaus is reported 


36For this story as a paradigm for the impossibility of true knowledge and the 
duality throughout the play see Whitman, Euripides and the Full Circle of Myth 37, and 
Downing, “Apaté” 5, 6. 

37 See Helen's prologue (16—67) for the story of the eidolon, its first mention in this 
play (34), and its conflation with Helen's name (43 and 66, onoma dusklees). See Down- 
ing, "Apaté" 2-6, for an excellent analysis of Helen's opening lines, which begins with 
observations on the duality in the word kalliparthenoi. He argues that the two halves of 
this word incorporate the beauty which is the "visual form of apate," the eidölon, while 
the parthenos represents its opposite, purity. For the many other instances of gemination 
in this play see Segal, “The Two Worlds of Euripides’ Helen” 562, and Wolff, "On Euripi- 
des' Helen" 62. See also the two logoi about Castor and Pollux (138) and Helen's re- 
sponse, which is to inquire which is the kreissón (139). The eidölon as cause of the war is 
blamed on Hera at 31 and again at 610, where Trojans and Greeks died Heras méchanais. 

38See also Cypria fr. 1, schol. Hl. 1.5. 

39 See 540, where Helen laments omoi, poth' ekseis hös potheinos an molois; later 
she reassures Menelaus that his bed has been athikton . . . sesosmenén (795). For Hel- 
en's purity (48, 795) and self-sacrifice (835 et seq.) see Whitman, Euripides and the Full 


Circle of Myth 52. 
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dead from Teucer, Ajax’ brother, and, like Penelope, is plunged into 
melancholy. While Helen learns from the prophetess Theonoé, the sis- 
ter of Theoclymenous, that Menelaus is alive (515—31), the very man 
himself appears onstage in tatters from his shipwreck.^? Like Odys- 
seus, Menelaus washes ashore in the rags of a beggar, and his demoted 
position presents problems for his identity. Helen and Menelaus in due 
course meet, and their recognition scene occupies the central position 
in the play, unlike Penelope and Odysseus' recognition, which is de- 
scribed by Aristarchus as the telos of the Odyssey (schol. to 23.296).^! 
Just as the introduction of the eidolon freed or separated Euripides' 
Helen from many of the constraints imposed by her epic image in the 
first part of the play, the manipulation of the recognition scene con- 
tinues to force a comparison between Helen and Penelope while simul- 
taneously releasing the character from any question of the agnoia 
which surrounds Penelope. 

Helen not only recognizes her husband, but determines and 
guides the plot of their escape for the latter half of the play ^ Her 
leadership is emphasized by the blatant ineptness of Menelaus, whom 
Euripides clearly delineates as aporos in the face of the obstacles to 
their escape: Menelaus' aporia justifies the necessity of Helen's inter- 
vention. In the first stages of their planning, she attempts to cajole him 
into taking the reins by flattery and not-so-delicate hints (811—54). She 
optimistically joins together the two essential elements of their escape 
when she says to Menelaus, with reference to Theoclymenous, ta tol- 
man d' adunat’ andros ou sophou (811), hoping that her husband will 
provide the requisite tolma and sophia for their salvation. As Menelaus 
proves himself unable to rise to the occasion, Helen more explicitly 
states that they need méchané tis (813) which will be their mia . . . elpis 
(815). When Helen herself finally outlines the proposed appeal to Theo- 


40Theoclymenous had told Penelope in Od. 17.151--61 that Odysseus ts still alive, 
although she does not seem to believe him. 

^! Menelaus and Helen enact a double recognition, during which Helen sees past 
her husband's rags to his true identity, and Menelaus acknowledges Helen after the ei- 
dölon he carries in his boat ascends to the sky with some particularly mean-spirited and 
pithy remarks. In Euripides' play, of course, the perceptive Helen is the first to make the 
connection, and it is she who must convince Menelaus of her identity (566—624). 

*? Whitman (Euripides and the Full Circle of Myth) comments that “Helen takes 
the lead" (61) and that her plan is "the real action, the real vehicle for achieving wholeness 
and form” (67); see also Downing, “Apaté” 6; Segal, “The Two Worlds of Euripides’ 
Helen" 582, for Helen's manipulativeness; and Foley, "Anodos Dramas” 140-41. 
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no& to conceal Menelaus’ presence, Menelaus comments that it is in 
fact Helen who leads them to hope, tin’ hupageis m’ es elpida (826). 
After Theonoé has been convinced to help the couple, Helen again 
turns to Menelaus for a plan: 


1tovvOévóe ù o£ toùg Aöyoug bEpovra xor) 
xowT|v EUVÄRTELV unyaviv ootnotagc. (1033—34) 


After Menelaus flounders around with ideas full of tolma but lacking 
sophia, Helen finally steps in with the ironic akouson, en ti guné leksé 
sophon (1049). 

Helen's intervention is illustrated by constant reference to the 
female ability for plotting and deception. This is a very tricky narrative 
strategy on Euripides' part, because it seems to lead Helen back to the 
epic conception of herself and Penelope. The suggestion implicit in line 
811, that daring and wisdom are not always found together in one man 
and that daring is not efficacious without wisdom, is translated in the 
rest of the play into a polarity which aligns the males (Menelaus and 
Theoclymenous) with unwise daring and the females with wisdom and 
cleverness. Helen's plan relies on arts associated with the female (per- 
suasion, deception) and is devised and implemented by a female. When 
Helen suggests that she try to persuade Theonoé (anapeisamen 825), 
Menelaus immediately associates this talent with the female, son ergon, 
hös gunaiki prosphoron gune (830). Theoclymenous comments that he 
has been seized by female tricks (gunaikeiais technaisin 1621), and 
Theonoé's mendacity is noted by both Theoclymenous and Helen.4 
The disappearance of the deceptive eidölon, then, has not annihilated 
the deception inherent in the female, for Helen relies upon deception 
for the success of her plans.^* What does disappear is the empty image 
of deception, the sign separated from the female. The potentially nega- 
tive judgment of these female tricks, voiced by Theoclymenous, is off- 
set and negated by the purity of purpose of the females. In the character 
of Helen, Euripides transforms female deception and its potential 


43See 1091 for Helen rechnomene; 1370 and 1626 for Theonoé. 
^5 Downing (“Apaté” 2) notes that the supposedly pure Helen still retains much of 
the eidölon in her beauty and deceit; Juffras (“Helen and Other Victims" 55) sees this 
reliance upon deception as a return to the Homeric character of Helen; and Wolff (“On 
Euripides’ Helen" 64, 70) notes the merging back and forth of the two notions of Helen 
and comments (76—78) on the positive valuation attributed to her wiles and deceptions 


and the affinity with sophism. 
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threat to male structures of order and “truth” into a quality which might 
work towards "truth" as defined by those structures.*5 The prophetess 
Theonoé, a mystical, pure figure who cannot be separated from the 
truth, sanctions Helen's deceit by herself engaging in concealment, 
which only serves to uncover the truth.46 The recognition throughout 
this play of the overlap and interdependence of the false and the true 
finally allows the possibility of an acceptance and praise of the ambig- 
uous signification of the female. 

By the device of the dei ex machina of Helen's brothers the Di- 
oscouroi, Helen's behavior is further validated and even Theoclyme- 
nous' hostility is moderated. Theoclymenous now describes Helen as 
the best and most moderate sister of the twin gods (aristes sophronesta- 
tes th’ hama . . . adelphes, 1684—85) and remarks that her eugenestate 
gnómé, ho pollais en gunaiksin ouk eni (1687) distinguishes her from 
other women. This unambiguously positive description of Helen does 
not at all conform to her familiar epic image. Furthermore, her actions 
and her rewards are described as being part of Zeus’ boulé (Zeus gar 
hode bouletai, 1669): her bouleumata (1418) correspond to or are aligned 
with Zeus'. The synchronicity of Zeus' and Helen's plans confirms 
Helen's eugeneia on the cosmic level, while Theonoé's cooperation 
vindicates Helen's actions on the moral mortal level. 

If we identify the subject as the driver of the narrative plot, the 
hero, we may see a certain discrepancy here between a subjective 
Helen and a Helen who conforms to the boule of Zeus. But we must also 
remember that in Greek epic, the subjective hero is the hero precisely 
because he fulfills the will of Zeus; those who oppose Zeus, who try to 
assert a subjectivity which does not lead to the fulfillment of his plan, 
are excluded from the plot and do not become subjects. We see this 


45 See Downing, “Apaté” 5, for how deceptive appearances lead to divine knowl- 
edge, knowledge of the “protean, polytropic nature of the god and reality itself (711, 1137, 
1138)." Foley (“Anodos Dramas" 151) points out that Helen (and Alcestis) cross gender 
boundaries but "in the service of their marriage and their husbands." See Walsh, The 
Varieties of Enchantment 106, for the "positive value" achieved by sexual deception in 
moderation as practiced in Helen. 

46See Whitman, Euripides and the Full Circle of Myth 56, 62: “Truth works in the 
service of deception”; also Pippin, “Euripides’ Helen" 158, for Theonoé's suppression of 
truth because it would cause further violence and injustice, and her human moral respon- 
sibility. Walsh (The Varieties of Enchantment 103) notes that Theonoé’s deceit is a sort of 
counterdeceit to the eidólon which corrects the imbalance created by the falsity of the 
eidölon. 
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movement of exclusion occur in the Dios Apaté of Iliad 14, where Hera's 
boulé is explicitly in conflict with Zeus' boulé for the Iliad and is eventu- 
ally overcome, and we see it again in the figure of Penelope.^? Further- 
more, the boule of Zeus can be equated with the boule of the poet, who 
determines how subjectivity will be represented and constructed ac- 
cording to his tradition and cultural imperatives. So despite the fact that 
Helen is constructed by the poet as the subjective hero of Euripides' 
play, her heroism is essentially conservative and in fact it must be. Her 
heroics reside in her single-minded devotion to Menelaus, which en- 
ables the happy reunion of husband and wife, and her efforts at bringing 
them home to Sparta, where one assumes they will reestablish their 
oikos.*® This is the only way that a female can be a hero: Euripides 
needs Helen to achieve her subjectivity by reaffirming unambiguously 
these social values; otherwise she runs the risk of sliding into the nega- 
tive stereotype of the female. 

Euripides' manipulation of Helen's epic story, female subjectivity, 
and heroism produces a strange new type of Greek tragedy. My inter- 
pretation of Helen as a female subject created to contrast directly with 
the epic Helen and Penelope may persuade us yet again to reconsider 
Euripides as a proto-feminist. Certainly his tragedies present many 
formidable women in addition to Helen. I would, however, like to offer 
some speculations in another direction which will not mitigate the im- 
portance of Helen's female subjectivity, but which may indicate why 
Euripides chose such a controversial figure for such a radical revision. 

I suggest that even though he created a uniquely female subject, 
the playwright was not interested in the topic of female subjectivity. 
What Euripides was interested in was tragedy, and he was especially 
interested in pushing the limits of the genre, some might say subverting 
it. He challenged the tragic tradition on two major fronts: in his rejec- 
tion of the tragic hero, and in his treatment of female characters.5? In 
the surviving plays we can see Euripides experimenting with the notion 


?7See Bergren, "Helen's Web" 26-30, on the Dios Apate. 

48 Foley (“Anodos Dramas” 141—42) describes this reunification with the husband 
as a guarantee of heroic kleos for Helen. 

49See Arrowsmith, “A Greek Theater of Ideas" 38-40, for Euripides’ "critique of 
tradition." 

50 See Michelini, Euripides and the Tragic Tradition 63—64, 78-79, 81, for Euripi- 
des’ almost absolute refusal to represent a “Sophoclean heroic achiever or sufferer” and 
his representation of the female; Arrowsmith, "A Greek Theater of Ideas" 40, for the 
disappearance or division of the hero, which we may see in the eidólon. 
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of a tragic hero taken to the extreme, most particularly in Orestes and 
Bacchae, both late plays like Helen.>! Women as topics for tragedy also 
provided Euripides with nontraditional material.5? Michelini has noted 
that the early Euripides seemed to find explicitly erotic stories about 
women "particularly provocative and suited to his purposes" but that 
he eventually modified his program.” Traces of these more provocative 
stories may still remain in such plays as Hippolytus, which was appar- 
ently a revision of a much racier play, and Medea, which represents a 
powerful female. These types of representations of the female still seem 
to conform to traditional views of the female: highly sexed, uncontrol- 
lable erotic beings such as Phaedra and Sthenoboia, or strong, rather 
threatening females such as Medea, who cannot be reintegrated into 
society, and who are in opposition to social norms. 

The creation of Helen solves two problems for Euripides: she is 
the most antithetical hero in that she is female, and she is a positive 
representation of a female.?^ Two other plays of Euripides almost ac- 
complish this: Alcestis and Iphigeneia in Tauris, the latter written close 
to Helen. Alcestis, remarked upon in the Symposium as a true female 
hero, fails because of her passivity: she is heroic by annihilating herself, 
not by asserting her will.55 Iphigeneia in Tauris indeed presents a plan- 
ning, plotting, successful female, and many find it a more pleasing play 
than Helen. Yet Iphigeneia, although an unlikely candidate for heroism, 
does not pack the same wallop as the generally reviled Helen, a truly 
antithetical choice for heroism. More importantly, Iphigeneia has no 
bad example of herself which Euripides can manipulate as he does the 
eidölon. With Helen, Euripides not only takes on tragedy, but epic as 
well. In the course of this project involving tragedy and epic, Euripides 
creates a play which has not entered the ranks of those considered 


šl See Arrowsmith, “A Greek Theater of Ideas" 43, 45-47 for heroic traits turning 
bad in the extreme. 

5? Euripides’ representation of Helen may also reflect an interest in women and 
their world which is also evident in such works as Aristophanes’ Lysistrata and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. 

53 Sthenoboia and Hippolytus Veiled were apparently quite "explosive." Michelini 
(Euripides and the Tragic Tradition 78—79) argues that although the audience's rejection 
of Hippolytus Veiled forced Euripides to modify his sexually explicit tales about women, 
he pursued his dramatic program in a more "complex and less controversial" way. 

54 This sense of problem solving may explain why many modern readers find Helen 
peculiarly flat for a Euripidean play. 

33See Smp. 179bá -d7 for Alcestis’ heroism. 
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among his greatest (Bacchae, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis), a play 
which has been studied comparatively little, a play which tells a new 
myth, the myth of female subjectivity.56 


INGRID E. HOLMBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 
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SORTING OUT THE LOT IN 
REPUBLICAN ROME 


Remarkably, no general study illuminates sortition in Republican 
Rome despite the lots’ prominence in the city’s public affairs. Most 
scholars are aware that the sortes picked the highly influential centuria 
praerogativa and apportioned provinces, armies, and a variety of other 
tasks among consuls and praetors, but the lots did a lot more than that.! 
They matched quaestors with magistrates and scribes with quaestors, 
determined which censor would choose the princeps senatus and found 
the lustrum, and were even selecting the Senate's emissaries by the end 
of the Republic.? At the comitia tributa or the concilium plebis, the lots 
established the sequence in which the tribes voted on legislation and 
picked the tribe where the Latins exercised their right to vote when in 
Rome.? When these same assemblies elected minor magistrates, sor- 
tilege determined the order in which the presiding officer announced 
each tribe's choice.^ It even served as a tie breaker when candidates 


! On sortition to select a centuria praerogativa see below, notes 55—56 and related 
discussion. Provincial sortition for consuls and praetors is well attested throughout the 
Republic and requires no demonstration. Sortition for the command of specific legions: 
Livy 21.63.1, 22.27.10, 42.32.5; for conducting elections for successors, Livy 35.6.2, 
35.20.2, 39.32.5; for censors, Livy 24.10.2. On the political uses of the lot at Rome see in 
general Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting 230—31. 

2Quaestors: Livy 30.33.2; Plut. CG 1.4; Cic. Mur. 18, Div. Caec. 46, Q. fr. 1 (1.0.11, 
Att. 121 (6.6).4, Phil. 2.50, Fam. 116 (2.19).1. Scribes: Cic. Cat. 4.15; Schol. Bob. 87 St.; cf. 
Schol. Gron. 290 St.; Pliny Ep. 4.12.2. Censors and the choice of a princeps senatus: Livy 
27.11.9-11. Lustrum: Livy 38.36.10 (although note Ms B omits sorte). Ambassadors: Cic. 
Att. 19 (1.19).3, in 60 B.c. (and cf. the practice during the empire, Dio 59.23.2; Tac. Hist. 
4.6.8); Staveley (Greek and Roman Voting 230—31) asserts that the practice probably 
originated in the third or fourth century but offers no evidence. Normally in the middle 
Republic, the consul or praetor conducting the session of the Senate that passed the 
motion dispatching the embassy chose its members; for examples see von Premerstein, 
"Legatus" 1134. 

3On the role of the lot in these assemblies see Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 
70-74, and Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting 155-56. On the role of the lot in dividing 
tribes among the centuries of the second and lower classes in the centuriate assembly see 
Taylor 87—90, and Staveley 127. Note, too, that freedmen voted in one of four urban tribes 
assigned them by lot (Livy 45.15.5; c£. Cic. De Orat. 1.38). 

4CIL II 1964, the lex Malacitana, 57. Discussion in Taylor, Roman Voting Assem- 
blies 80-81; Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting 1719-81. 
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finished their races in a dead heat.? In areas as diverse as religion,® the 
military,” the criminal courts,® and colonization,? sortition’s contribu- 
tion to the conduct of the res publica was vital. Its pervasiveness makes 
a proper understanding of the practice essential, yet despite the fact 
that over a quarter of a century has passed since Lily Ross Taylor called 
for such a study, this need remains unmet.!° 

In particular, the fundamental question of sortition's religious sta- 
tus is still in doubt. Did the Romans believe that when magistrates cast 
lots to select a centuria praerogativa or to allot provinciae, the sortes 
would show those assembled in the comitia for whom the gods wanted 
them to cast their votes or, once he was elected, what public duties the 
deities wished him to perform? As surprising as such ideas might ap- 
pear, the former received the endorsement of no less eminent an author- 
ity than Professor Taylor herself, and her auctoritas has led other schol- 


> Attested for aedilician elections: Cic. Planc. 53; but there is no reason why the 
principle should not have extended to others. 

6Sortition determined the minor pars populi, the seventeen tribes whose votes 
elected a new pontifex maximus and, after 104, every other new member of the great 
priestly collegia (Cic. Agr. 2.18, and, on the lex Domitia, Asc. 79-80 C). The provisions of 
the lex Domitia were repealed by Sulla and reenacted in 63 by Labienus (Dio 37.37.1—2). 
On the procedure see Linderski, "The Aedileship of Favonius” 191—92; cf. Taylor, “The 
Election of the Pontifex Maximus," and below, note 26. At some point a lex Papia re- 
quired that new priestesses of Vesta be chosen by lot (Gell. NA 1.12.11, and cf. Suet. Aug. 
31.3; Sen. Con. 1.2.3; Dio 55.22.5) although the date is highly uncertain. Niccolini (Fasti 
382—83) places the law after 253 B.c., while Rotondi (Leges Publicae 376—77) attributes it 
to a tribune of 65. 

7Military tribunes used the lot to determine the order in which they would summon 
the tribes to select new recruits (Polyb. 6.20.2; Val. Max. 6.3.4; App. Iber. 49, where the 
lot also selects the recruits themselves) and to decide which soldiers would be put to 
death when they decimated units guilty of cowardice in battle (Polyb. 6.20.2) or of sedi- 
tion (App. BC 3.43). 

8Selection of a jury for one of the standing quaestiones in the late Republic usually 
involved first sortition, then challenge: e.g., the trial of Verres in 70 B.c. (Cic. Verr. 16; cf. 
Schol. Gron. 335 St.), of Clodius in 61 (sources below, note 18), of Milo in 52 (Asc. 38—39 
C; cf. Gruen, Last Generation 238 n. 116); note also the attempt to try Clodius in 57 (Cic. 
Q. fr. 5 (1.5).2) and the law recorded in CIL I? 596. However, sortition played no role in 
jury selection under the lex Acilia (see below, note 18); procedure under the Calpurnian 
and Junian extortion laws is unclear. When jurors reported their verdicts orally, sortition 
determined the order in which they made their declarations (Cic. Clu. 75). 

?E.g., CIL I? 585 3, 15, 16; Cic. Fam. 401 (11.20).3; cf. Hyg. Agrim. p. 73 Thulin. 

Io Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 73. See now, however, R. Stewart, “Publicity 
and the Lot: The Politics of Sortition," in The Shapes of City Life, which came to my 
attention too late to be taken into account here. I thank Stewart for allowing me to read a 
copy of her study in advance of publication. 
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ars to maintain the latter.!! If they are correct, our understanding of 
how the Romans conducted their res publica must change dramatically, 
for it is not immediately obvious why the deities should not have played 
an equally decisive role when sortilege assigned jurors to hear criminal 
cases, helped select priests, or determined the composition of embas- 
sies. On such an analysis, the Romans will have accepted a degree of 
theocracy in the management of the city's public affairs that heretofore 
few would have suspected. Yet Victor Ehrenberg, the only scholar to 
have surveyed Republican sortition in detail prior to Taylor, strongly 
rejected any connection between the lot and religion in a political con- 
text.!? The puzzle of sortition's religious status needs sorting out, there- 
fore, in order to clarify the gods' role in public life at Rome as well as for 
the light that an accurate appraisal of what the practice represented to 
contemporary Romans can shed on the problem of limiting aristocratic 
competition under the Republic. 

Any political system built, as the Republic's was, upon its ruling 
elite's struggles for the glory, honor, and authority derived from political 
and military success required firm limits upon the pursuit of those ambi- 
tions in order to protect both the state and its rulers from the dangers 
inherent in such a system.!? Without ways of setting reasonable bounds 
upon aggressiveness and of defining the point at which rivalry must give 
way to cooperation, political contests brought with them the serious 
risk that men's short-sighted battles for prominence would ultimately 
generate competitive pressures intense enough to ignite civil strife and 
split the elite into warring camps. The result would not only imperil 
the Republic but end the cohesiveness among its ruling class that, at 
bottom, underwrote their corporate dominance at Rome.!4 Sortition 
helped temper the intensity of competition in two ways. On the one 


Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 73—74 and esp. 111, "The centuria praeroga- 
tiva, chosen by lot and therefore thought to show the will of Heaven,” and 91, “It... in- 
fluenced later votes because of the Roman's feeling that the lot indicated the will of 
heaven." Provincial assignments: Frier, "Augural Symbolism" 117; Eckstein, "T. Quinc- 
tius Flamininus" 125; Bingham, "Consular Provinciae" 200. Cf. also Headlam, Election 
by Lot 12; Meier, "Praerogativa Centuria" 595-97. 

2“] osung” 1465-66, esp. “Was hier für Griechenland ausgeführt ist, gilt im wi- 
senlichen auch für Rom. Auch hier ist die L[osung] des politischen Lebens von der 
religiósen L. durchaus zu trennen." 

3On the need for limits on aristocratic competition see Rosenstein, Imperatores 
Victi 1—6. 

4Cf. Gruen, "Exercise of Power" 253-54. 
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hand, the lot offered a method of dividing the duties and perquisites of 
office other than by vote ofthe Senate or the populus. The availability of 
a nonpolitical procedure for reaching these decisions made it possible 
to avoid such potentially divisive questions as which consul was more 
fit to conduct a particularly important war or which censor more worthy 
to receive the privilege of naming the princeps senatus. The custom of 
casting lots instead underscored the essential equality of colleagues in a 
magistracy by placing them on the same footing in any division, no 
matter what the vote had been to elect them. Consequently, the compe- 
tition essential to win the office could cease, and the partisanship it had 
generated might subside. Once a candidate had won his election, he no 
longer as a rule had any immediate need for organized supporters to 
secure further victories in contests over who would obtain the particu- 
lar fruits of any magistracy. The answer depended on the outcome of a 
procedure that politics could not affect.!^ Resort to casting lots in this 
way aided the reestablishment of cooperation among the aristocracy as 
well as within the larger body politic after the temporary fissures that 
the struggle for office had opened. This regular relaxation of party lines, 
in turn, helped foster the impermanence of most political coalitions 
during the middle and later Republic. '® 

The lots thus enabled competition to subside in some cases; in 
others they facilitated its onset by resolving procedural questions that 
needed to be addressed before contests could begin. Sortition supplied 
a relatively simple and impartial way to settle such potentially conten- 
tious issues as how to choose a centuria praerogativa, who would serve 
as jurors in a criminal trial, or in what order the votes of the assembled 
tribes should be announced.'? The lots thereby obviated the possibility 
that one side or the other could manipulate such preliminaries in its 
favor and thereby helped "level the playing field" on which aristocrats 
would contend. Placing controversy over these matters out of bounds in 
turn contributed much towards making the ruling class's intense politi- 
cal rivalry compatible with the efficient and orderly conduct of public 
affairs. Without the lot, aristocrats would either have had to resort to 


I5On the question whether the lot was regularly "fixed" see the appendix to this 
essay. 

1$ On the duration of factions see now Brunt, Fall of the Roman Republic 443—502. 

"On the fact that a candidate who had not won a majority of the tribes might 
nevertheless win an election if the tribes’ votes were announced in a favorable sequence 
see Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 80--82; Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting Y79—81. 
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lengthy and awkward procedures to establish fair ground rules for their 
contests or have found themselves all too frequently gridlocked over 
the terms on which a contest would take place, paralyzing the res pu- 
blica in the process until one side or the other backed down. '® In provid- 
ing an expedient alternative to such logjams, sortition also concurrently 
helped enhance aristocratic solidarity. Even as the Republic's political 
class regularly divided itself among a succession of sides in various 
partisan struggles, its members could find common ground in support of 
the lots as a neutral aid in establishing the essential “rules of the game." 
Consensus on this point furthered unity in another way as well, for the 
vitality of competition depended upon insuring that potential contend- 
ers did not perceive its terms as so unfair that they refused to take part. 
The alternative was schism within the elite between those the rules 
helped and handicapped, and down that road lay stasis and a challenge 
to the political status quo. 

Thus the lot helped impose necessary restraints within a highly 
competitive political system where the latent potential for divisiveness 
and strife constantly threatened to undermine the stability of the sys- 
tem itself. Yet the critical problem in understanding any such limit is 
how those it affected could agree to respect it. No external source of 
authority existed outside the aristocracy to control its individual mem- 
bers: the populace could not act without aristocratic leadership, and so 
rife was the Republican constitution with opportunities for obstruction 
and veto that only rarely could a magistrate accomplish anything in the 
face of senatorial opposition. Whatever limits there were, then, the 
political class would ultimately have to impose upon itself. Yet several 


IST engthy and awkward procedures, e.g., the complex and time-consuming pro- 
cedures for selecting jurors without the lot established by lex repetundarum preserved on 
the so-called Tabula Bembina: CIL I? 583 = Bruns FIRA” 10 = Warmington, Remains of 
Old Latin 59 lines 21-26. On the authorship and date of this law see Sherwin-White, "The 
Date of the Lex Repetundarum" and "The Lex Repetundarum and C. Gracchus"; and, 
contra, Mattingly, "The Extortion Law of the Tabula Bembina”; cf. idem, "The Extortion 
Law of Servilius Glaucia”—although these questions do not affect the point here. The 
most complex and elaborate procedures for allotting jurors, by comparison, are those of 
Pompey's lex de vi of 52, requiring a little more than one day to carry out (Asc. 39 C); cf. 
Gruen, Last Generation 238 n. 116. Gridlock: e.g., Clodius' enemies' attempt to allow the 
praetor in charge of a proposed tribunal to try Clodius on charges of sacrilege in 61 to 
hand-pick a jury rather than rely on the lot. The resulting outcry among Clodius' friends 
stymied the optimates’ bill to set up the tribunal until Hortensius’ concession on 
this point cleared the way for a compromise: Cic. Art. 14 (1.14).1-5, 16 (1.16).1-2, with 
Schackleton Bailey's notes ad locc. 
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hundred or a few thousand men at most comprised the Republic’s ruling 
elite, intensely ambitious men who had long known and contended with 
one another in public affairs and whose families had been marrying into 
each other longer still.!? In such an intimately combative world, just 
how was such self-regulation possible? The extent and complexity of 
their connections to one another must have made “objective” deci- 
sions—those that men could approach dispassionately because their 
choices would not in some way affect the interests of friends and rela- 
tives or inimici—but rarely possible. When politics could bestow an 
advantage on one side or the other, why did highly competitive aristo- 
crats regularly elect to employ an impartial method like sortition? Mag- 
istrates dividing the responsibilities of their office frequently had even 
more at stake; why did those with greater political support than their 
colleagues not mobilize it to gain prize assignments? Taylor's thesis 
concerning the religious nature of the lot provides an answer, and that is 
its great attraction here. If the Romans understood sortilege as an act 
whereby Jupiter and the other gods communicated their will to mortals, 
then the Romans' piety will have made such consultation imperative 
and imparted legitimacy and authority to its results. Moreover, the aris- 
tocracy's corporate need to maintain belief in the pax deorum among 
the populace in order to buttress its authority over the res publica will 
have further contributed to their willingness to resort to the lots. But 
Taylor made her claim in passing, without a thorough examination of 
the evidence, and against Ehrenberg's vigorous assertion to the con- 
trary. Thus the question remains open whether Taylor was right to be- 
lieve the lots gave voice to the will of the gods. And if not, then some 
other way must be found to account for the success of sortition in 
limiting aristocratic competition at Rome. 


Sortilege at the oracular shrines of Praeneste, Caere, Falerii, and 
Antium demonstrates clearly the wide acceptance that the notion of a 
connection between the gods and the lots had gained in the religious 
milieu of central Italy by the middle Republic.2° Although Rome itself 


19 Senators and those closely related to them are here considered to comprise the 
Republic’s aristocracy (Harris, War and Imperialism 10 n. 8). For a recent attempt to 
gauge the size of this "senatorial class" see Hopkins and Burton in Hopkins, Death and 
Renewal 31-119. 

2 Ehrenberg, "Losung" 1455. On oracular sortition in Italy see now Champeaux, 
“Sors oraculi" and "'Sorts' et divination." 
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never possessed a cultic site where priests used sortition to divine the 
gods’ will, good evidence from the early second century reveals the 
public’s readiness to believe in a link between the two. In depicting a 
comic sortition carried out for possession of the slave girl Casina in the 
play ofthe same name, Plautus could repeatediy present one character 
as insisting that the outcome of the matter lay in the hands of the gods. 
Although Plautus adapted his Casina from a Greek original and hence 
may simply have taken these lines directly from that source, his deci- 
sion to include them in a work intended for performance on a Roman 
stage indicates that he saw nothing in them out of keeping with the 
religious sentiments of a contemporary Roman audience.?! Nearly two 
centuries later, Cicero attests the persistence of similar beliefs well into 
the late Republic. Writing in De Inventione (1.101), he explains how a 
speaker can arouse an audience's indignatio by an appeal to authority: 
Primus locus sumitur ab auctoritate cum commemoramus quantae curae 
res ea fuit iis quorum auctoritas gravissima debeat esse diis immortalibus 
qui locus sumetur ex sortibus, ex oraculis, vatibus, ostentis, prodigiis, 
responsis, similibus rebus. The connection between the disposition of 
the gods and the determination of the sortes was thus sufficiently com- 
monplace in the public's mind to merit a place in any competent ora- 
tor's bag of rhetorical tricks. Cicero's efforts in De Divinatione to rebut 
his brother's contention that sortition could reveal the future similarly 
reflect the seriousness with which many of his contemporaries took the 
oracular powers of the lot.?? s: 

Yet Roman religious doctrine apparently restricted such beliefs to 
the private sphere. Cicero concludes his discussion of sortition in De 
Divinatione by asking Quis enim magistratus aut quis vir inlustrior utitur 
sortibus?—a longstanding prejudice within the senatorial class, to judge 
by a notice in Valerius Maximus that the patres forbade the consul of 


2! The clearest statements are at Cas. 345-46, [Olympio] Quid si sors aliter quam 
voles evenerit? [Lysidamus] Benedice. dis sum fretus, deos sperabimus; 389—90, [Lys.] 
Taceo. deos quaeso. . . . Mihi ut sortito eveniat; and 417-18, [Lys.] Cum nos di iuvere, 
Olympio, gaudio. [OL] Pietate factum est mea atque maiorum meum. Note also 347—49, 
382--83, 410. On Casina as an adaptation from a Greek original by Diphilus see Prolog. 31- 
32. Casina is dated by a reference to the Senate's suppression of Bacchic worship in 186 
(979-80) and Plautus’ death in 184 (Cic. Brut. 60; cf. MacCary and Willcock, Plautus: 
Casina 207 n. 1l. 

2 Div. 2.85 —87; cf. 2.38, 1.34. On Cicero's attitude towards divination in this work 
see Beard, "Cicero and Roman Divination.” Note also Varro L. 7.48 on the sortes primae, 
believed to have been taken from Apollo’s cauldron. 
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241, Q. Lutatius Cerco, to consult the lots at Praeneste.23 Certainly, the 
Senate held the lots at Caere and Falerii in sufficient awe to accept 
alterations in their condition as prodigia, but senatorial reverence never 
went so far as to sanction an official consultation of the gods by such 
means.24 Much more significantly, in conducting those aspects of the res 
publica most directly affecting the gods, the Romans almost never had 
recourse to sortition. Thus, for example, among all those charged with 
religious duties at Rome, only Vestal virgins got their appointments 
through the lot. The Greeks, by contrast, commonly selected priests 
through sortition and thus allowed the gods themselves to choose those 
who supervised their rites.?? Yet even the use of the sortes to designate 
new Vestals scarcely seems to reflect a desire to involve the goddess 
herself in the process. A lex Papia, perhaps of 65 B.C., at any rate after 
253, introduced the procedure to replace the pontifex maximus' tradi- 
tionally unfettered choice in the captio of a candidate. The primary 
purpose of the innovation was undoubtedly to diminish the potential for 
favoritism and corruption, not at long last to place the matter in Vesta's 
hands.?6 Roman temple dedications likewise reveal no great concern to 
allow the gods to participate through the lots. Although Livy's account 
of the early Republic preserves one or two cases where sortition deter- 
mined a dedicator, the custom, if it ever existed at all, never established 
itself as part of the mos maiorum and had vanished completely by the 
third century's close.?7 Note as well what ensued when C. Valerius 
Flaccus, the flamen Dialis, won election to a praetorship for 183. The 
extensive taboos surrounding his person made holding a provincia out- 


23 Div. 2.87; Val. Max. Epit. 1.3.2. 

24Lots as prodigia: Livy 21.62.5, 21.62.8 (cf. 62.1); 22.1.11 (cf. 1.8). 

?5 Martha, Les sacerdoces athéniens 29--35, Headlam, Election by Lot 5-6. 

Gell. NA 1.12.11 (cf. Suet. Aug. 31.3); Sen. Con. 1.2.3; Dio 55.22.5 (dated above, 
note 6). Sortition also played a role in the selection of pontifices maximi and, after passage 
of the lex Domitia in 104, any member of one of the four collegia, but only because per 
religionem it was not permitted for the people to bestow a priesthood. Therefore the lot 
created a minor pars populi by selecting seventeen of the thirty-five tribes whose votes 
would then elect the successful candidate. Yet even so, cooption by the college concerned 
followed, and it was this that in fact made the man elected a priest: see above, note 6. 

?! Attested only in connection with the dedication of the Capitoline Temple in 509 
(Livy 2.8.6—8), where the consuls cast lots. Livy also reports (4.29.7) that one of the 
consuls of 431 dedicated the Temple of Apollo without casting lots, since his colleague 
was absent. However, opposition arose in the former case and complaints in the latter, 
which, if genuine, suggest that sortition in such cases represented simply a means of 
dividing responsibility for a piece of public business, not a way of letting the gods make 
the pick. See further Ehrenberg, "Losung" 1466. 
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side Rome impossible, yet rather than let the gods arrange their priest’s 
assignment through the lots in such a way as to avoid any conflict 
between Flaccus’ civil and religious obligations, the patres ordered the 
sortition procedure modified to secure an acceptable result.?® The ar- 
rangement at least avoided a repetition of the angry debates that had 
erupted six years before, when the lots had bestowed an overseas prov- 
ince upon another flamen holding a praetorship, Q. Fabius Pictor the 
flamen Quirinalis whom the pontifex maximus, P. Licinius Crassus, had 
thereupon forbidden to leave his religious duties in Rome. Yet if the 
sortes represented the gods' own decision in the matter, Crassus' ob- 
struction becomes puzzling, to say the least.?? None of this suggests 
any official readiness to rely on the lots to reveal the divine will in 
religious matters. 

We have little reason to expect, therefore, that when magistrates 
cast lots in connection with the Republic's more mundane business, the 
results represented anything more than the outcome of an impartial 
method for making certain choices. Certainly when Cicero wrote his 
brother Quintus about the provincial assignments allotted each of them 
as praetors or to C. Coelius Caldus of the fact that the lot had assigned 
the latter to serve as his quaestor, his language betrays little conscious- 
ness of anything divine at work in the sortition.?? Other cases of provin- 
cial sortilege likewise leave little room for the gods. Livy frequently 
reports that the Senate left it up to the new consuls at the beginning of 


Livy 39.45.4—5. Livy does not specify how the procedure was modified, but 
perhaps only the sortes for the urban and peregrine praetorships were in the urn when 
Flaccus' turn came to cast lots. Cf. also the quarrel between the two consuls of 131, one of 
whom was pontifex maximus, the other flamen Martalis, over which of them should 
command the war against Aristonicus in Asia Minor; a vote of the assembly, not sortition, 
settled the matter (Cic. Phil. 11.18). 

2 Livy 37.51.1-6; cf. 3750.8. On the arrangements in 205 to allow this same pon- 
tifex maximus to avoid holding a province outside the Italian peninsula during his consul- 
ate, see below, note 32. Provincial sortition probably did not occur in 242 when the 
pontifex maximus L. Caecilius Metellus forbade the consul A. Postumius Albinus to 
abandon his religious responsibilities as flamen Martalis to take up command of the war 
in Sicily, since Albinus’ colleague had received the same assignment (Livy 37.51.1-2, Per. 
19; Val. Max. 1.1.2; Tac. Ann. 3.71). 

30Marcus and Quintus Cicero: Q. fr. 1 (1.1.43, quoniam mihi casus urbanam in 
magistratibus administrationem rei publicae, tibi provincialem dedit. Quintus got his 
province by lot: cf. 1 (1.1).27; Art. 15 (1.15).1, 13 (1.13).5, 17 (1.17).1. Caldus: Fam. 116 
(2.19).1, Cum optatissimum nuntium acceptissem te mihi quaestorem obtigisse, eo iucun- 
diorem mihi eam sortem sperabam fore quo diutius in provincia mecum fuisses. Magni 
enim videbatur interesse ad eam necessitudinem quam nobis fors tribuisset consuetudi- 
nem quoque accedere. Cf. Livy 8.16.5 for another equation of the lot with casus. 
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their year in office to decide whether they would cast lots or come to an 
arrangement between themselves concerning the division of their pro- 
vinciae! Although consuls resorted to sortition far more commonly 
than they were able to agree on a mutually acceptable partition, in- 
stances of comparatio occurred. Scipio Africanus obtained the province 
of Sicily in 205 extra sortem, concedente collega, while the consuls Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus and P. Aelius Paetus apparently reached a similar 
arrangement four years later in 201.?? In the late Republic the consuls of 
75, C. Aurelius Cotta and L. Octavius, reached a mutually acceptable 
division of the provinces the Senate had decreed them, and at the close 
of 54 one consul of that year, Ap. Claudius Pulcher, apparently came to 
an agreement with his colleague in order to obtain the province of Cili- 
cia: Cicero reports that Appius had foreseen no difficulty in doing so 
earlier that year, when tribunician obstruction of passage of a lex curiata 
prevented the consuls from casting lots for their provinces, and Appius 
subsequently governed Cilicia.?? 

That recorded cases of comparatio are rare should not surprise; 


31E.g., 42.31.1, senatus consultum inde factum est ut consules inter se provin- 
cias . . . compararent sortirirentve. Cf. 28.45.9, 30.1.2, 30.40.12, 32.8.2, 33.43.3, 37.1.7, 
38.35.9, 43.12.2, 45.17.5. 

?? Africanus: Livy 28.38.12, nominatae consulibus provinciae sunt, Sicilia Scipioni 
extra sortem, concedente collega, quia sacrorum cura pontificem maximum in Italia 
retinebat, Bruttii Crasso, indicates that the patres had, as usual, merely designated the 
provinces the consuls were to govern, while the latter, in view of Crassus' religious 
obligations, elected to forgo the lot and agreed that Crassus would hold the command that 
did not require him to leave Italy (cf. 38.45.8; Dio fr. 57.52). For nominatae . . . provin- 
ciae sunt as referring only to the designation of the provinces, not the magistrates who 
would hold them, see Livy 21.1.1, 44.17.9—10, and cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht I 56 and n. 
2. On the consuls’ prerogative to divide the provinciae as they saw fit see Mommsen I 55— 
57. Lentulus and Paetus: in 201, Lentulus, hoping to snatch an easy victory and credit for 
the peace from Scipio after the latter's defeat of the Carthaginians at Zama, demanded 
that the Senate give him Africa as his province. His colleague Paetus was willing to 
acquiesce, but the patres decreed that the consuls either cast lots or arrange between 
themselves a division of Gaul and the fleet. Livy fails to report how Lentulus and Paetus 
ultimately divided the provinces, but it is a fair surmise that Paetus simply conceded the 
fleet to Lentulus, since he had been willing to allow him to go to Africa from the outset 

and Lentulus later turns up in command at sea, struggling to make his way to Carthage 
before the war's end (Livy 30.40.7-8, 40.12, 43.1). 

33Cotta and Octavius: Sall. Hist. 2.98D Maur. Claudius and his colleague, L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus: Cic. Fam. 20 (1.9).25; cf. Att. 91 (4.17).2, 92 (4.18).4, Q. fr. 22 
(2.2).3; and see Shackleton Bailey, Ad Familiares I 316—17 for discussion of the events, the 
constitutional problems they raised, and earlier scholarship. 
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given the competitiveness ofthe men involved and the stakes, it will not 
often have been a matter of indifference to a magistrate which province 
he got. That comparatio occurred at all, however, indicates that consuls 
never treated sortition as a requirement in dividing their provinciae.?^ 
Neither did the Senate or the populus of Rome, for on several occasions 
one body or the other accepted an appeal from the consuls to assign 
them their provinces. According to Livy, in 190 the consul L. Cornelius 
Scipio agreed to a proposal by his colleague, C. Laelius, to let the patres 
decide which of them should take charge of the war with Antiochus 
rather than cast lots for it, and the senators, after hearing Africanus 
volunteer to serve as his brother's legate, gave the war to Lucius.?? 
something similar apparently happened in 144, when a major debate 
roiled the Senate over which of the year's consuls should proceed 
against Viriathus in Spain.3® In the end, the patres accepted Scipio 


34Interestingly, there are no cases of comparatio among the praetors on record; 
this may be due to thz fact that the creation of a second praetorship in 242 and of others 
subsequently probably came about through legislation that specifically prescribed sorti- 
tion for the division of provinces between praetors. 

35 Livy 37.1.7-10; cf. 38.58.8. Cicero Phil. 11.17 (c£. Val. Max. 5.4.5), however, pre- 
serves a different version of these events. According to Cicero, the province of Asia fell to 
Lucius Scipio by lot, but the patres doubted Lucius' abilities and were on the verge of 
transferring the command against Antiochus to his colleague Laelius when Africanus 
intervened to prevent this step by offering to serve as his brother's legate. Most scholars 
have preferred Cicero's account on the grounds that Laelius, a novus homo and previ- 
ously closely connected with Africanus, would not have been politically strong enough or 
sufficiently disloyal to have sought to deprive Lucius of the war: so Münzer, "Laelius" 
403; Fraccaro, Processi degli Scipioni 357; Scullard, Roman Politics 128—29 (cf. his Scipio 
Africanus 202—3); Briscoe, “Flamininus and Senatorial Politics" 51 (cf. his Commentary 
on Livy 291, and "Livy and Senatorial Politics" 1097). A minority of scholars, however, 
has elected to follow Livy, arguing that other new men were enjoying conspicuous politi- 
cal success around this time, notably M. Porcius Cato, cos. 195, and M’. Acilius Glabrio, 
cos. 191. The former, at least, had grown from the protégé of an ancient noble house to an 
independent political power in his own right, and Laelius may have done so too (note Livy 
37.1.7, Multum Laelius in senatu poterat). Having reached the consulate, he may no longer 
have felt he had any reason to defer to the interests of the Scipios; it was time to put his 
own first. In Cicero's version, on the other hand, the patres wanted to take the command 
away from Lucius because parumque in eo putaretur esse animi, parum roboris, but this 
was certainly not the case: see Balsdon, "L. Cornelius Scipio." On the veracity of Livy's 
account see also Dorey, “Scipio Africanus as a Party Leader" 196-97; Bingham, “Con- 
sular Provinciae" 202-3. 

36 Val. Max. 6.4.2. Since the division of provinces was the consuls’ prerogative 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht I 55-57), the initiative to have the Senate decide must have come 
from this year's pair. 
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Aemilianus’ motion that neither consul be sent to Spain. In 104 the 
Senate decreed that Marius take charge of the crisis in Gaul extra or- 
dinem and possibly placed Scipio Aemilianus in command of the war 
against Numantia in 134.37 Instances of the populus passing legislation 
to assıgn provinciae are even more numerous. Particularly revealing is 
Scipio Aemilianus’ recourse to the concilium plebis in 147 to gain com- 
mand of the war with Carthage despite his colleague's insistence on 
casting lots for it.38 

Even more remarkably, when the outcome of sortition was incon- 
venient, senators and magistrates displayed little compunction about 
altering the results. In 210 the lots gave the consul M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus command in Sicily once again. That result prompted a bitter 
outcry from the Syracusan ambassadors then in Rome in complaint of 
Marcellus' treatment of their city following his capture of it in the pre- 
ceding year, for they quite naturally feared reprisals when Marcellus 
returned to their island. Marcellus therefore volunteered to exchange 
provinces with his colleague in order to forestall a decree from the 
Senate on the question and spent the year fighting in Italy instead.?? 
Twenty years later, according to Cicero's account of the division of the 
consuls’ provinciae in 190, the patres sought to have Lucius Scipio and 
Laelius trade provinces after sortilege had bestowed the war with Anti- 
ochus upon the former.^9 Cicero himself had no qualms about giving 
away what the sortes had given him: as is well known, he swapped his 
allotted province of Macedonia for his colleague's in order to secure the 


37 Marius: Cic. Prov. 19; Sall. Jug. 114.3. Opinion divides on whether Scipio Ae- 
milianus' assignment to the Numantine War came by decree of the Senate or by plebi- 
scite: Hackl (Senat und Magistratur 102, accepting Val. Max. 8.15.4) holds it was by 
decree; Astin (Scipio Aemilianus 183, rejecting Valerius) argues for a plebiscite. Note also 
that in 214, during the crisis of the Hannibalic War, the Senate ordered the urban praetor- 
ship to go to Q. Fulvius Flaccus extra ordinem (Livy 24.9.5). Apparently the other prae- 
torian provinces were assigned by decree as well in that year (Livy 24.10.5). 

38 App. Lib. 112 (cf. Val. Max. 8.15.4); Livy Per. 51. Other legislation includes bills 
for Crassus in 131 (Cic. Phil. 11.18), for Marius in 107 (Sall. Jug. 73.7; Degrassi, Inscr. Ital. 
XIII.3 17 and 83), probably for Glabrio through a lex Gabinia in 67 (Cic. Leg. Man. 26; 
Sall. Hist. 5.13 Maur.; Plut. Luc. 33.5; cf. Dio 36.14.4), for Caesar in 59 (sources in 
Broughton, Magistrates II 190), for Piso and Gabinius via a /ex Clodia in 58 (Broughton II 
193—94), and for Pompey and Crassus by a lex Trebonia in 55 (Broughton II 217). Note 
also Scipio Africanus' threat in 205 to go to the people to obtain the addition of Africa to 
his province if the Senate refused to grant this (Livy 28.45.1—2). 

33 Livy 26.29.1, 26.5—9; Val. Max. 4.1.7; cf. Zon. 9.6. 

40 Cic. Phil. 11.17; see discussion above, note 35. 
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latter's loyalty in 63.4! Nor were patriotism or a sense of noblesse oblige 
the only motives impelling magistrates to set aside the results of the lot. 
Although the province of Cisalpine Gaul had fallen to L. Licinius Lu- 
cullus in 74, ambition drove him to extraordinary lengths to get the. 
Senate to set this assignment aside and grant him Cilicia and command 
of the Mithradatic War instead.*? Indeed, the sortes imposed no obliga- 
tion upon a magistrate to command a province at all. In 176 three of the 
year's praetors asked for and obtained the Senate's permission to ex- 
cuse themselves from taking up the provinces the lot had assigned 
them, and similar renunciations occurred in the late Republic as well.* 
The readiness of magistrates and senators alike to omit provincial 
sortition at the consuls' discretion and their willingness to alter its re- 
sults when these proved not to their liking make it very difficult to 
understand how they could have viewed casting lots in such cases as a 
means of divining the will of heaven. Consultation of the gods was a 
central tenet of the pax deorum, the vital reciprocal relationship be- 
tween Rome and the city's heavenly protectors that underlay the pros- 
perity and success of the res publica. No major act of public business— 
whether a meeting of the assembly, a session of the Senate, a battle, 
or anything else—could proceed without divine sanction expressed 
through favorable impetrative auspices, nor could it reach a valid con- 


4 Cic, Piso 5; Sall. Cat. 26.4; Dio 37.33.4; cf. Plut. Cic. 12.4. 

42Plut. Luc. 5-6 (cf. App. Mith. 72), clearly to be preferred to Velleius (2.33.1), 
who claims that Lucullus was allotted Asia. Note too that Lucullus' example apparently 
incited his colleague to gain a similar decree from the Senate nullifying the results of the 
lot (Plut. Luc. 6.5). 

43 Praetors of 176: Livy 41.15.5-10. One claimed that a change of commanders 
would hamper the war effort in his province; two others alleged religious duties in Rome 
as their pretext, obligations which for one of the latter had strangely vanished when he 
became consul five years later and sought to cast lots with his colleague for command of 
the Third Macedonian War (Livy 42.32.1—5). Late Republic: Cn. Cornelius Scipio, prae- 
tor in 109 (Val. Max. 6.3.3b), Q. Mucius Scaevola (Asc. I5 C; cf. Balsdon, “Q. Mucius 
Scaevola" and, on the date and Scaevola’s rank, Broughton, Magistrates II 11, III 145; 
Marshall, Commentary on Asconius ad loc.: Kallet-Marx, "Asconius 14-15” 306-7; for a 
different date and rank, however, Badian, "Scaevola and Asia" 108—9), Q. Hortensius as 
consul in 69 (Dio 36.1a; cf. Schol. Bob. 96 St.), L. Lucceius as praetor in 67 (Dio 36.41.1, 
but see Broughton, Magistrates III 127—28, and cf. 121 for discussion of this man's iden- 
tity). Note also Cicero's refusal to take up his provincial command following his consul- 
ate, although this came to him as a result of his agreement to trade the province initially 
allotted to him for his colleague's (Cic. Att. 21 (2.1).3, Piso 5; Plut. Cic. 12.4). Note too 
that when the lot awarded a senator a place on an embassy, he was under no obligation to 
accept it (Cic. Art. 19 (1.19).3). 
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clusion in the face of adverse oblative signs.** Magistrates often devised 
ingenious ways to avoid the announcement of unfavorable omens, but 
seeking the gods' approval through auspication was mandatory, just as 
acting in accordance with their dictates became imperative once an 
officeholder had heard the auspices announced. To act otherwise in- 
vited disaster, as the Romans learned more than once to their cost.* 
The need to obey prodigia was even more urgent, for through these the 
deities proclaimed that the pax deorum itself had become imperiled. 
Without immediate action to restore it, Rome faced the prospect of 
imminent catastrophe.4^9 Thus if consuls and senators had viewed the 
lots as a form of communication from the gods in any way analogous to 
auspication or prodigia, they could never have failed to cast them to 
determine which provincia the deities wished each magistrate to obtain, 
still less ignored the results when they found them displeasing.^? 
Consideration of the augurs' role in sortition provides no reason 
to doubt the lots’ status outside the boundaries of the pax deorum. A 
number of coin reverses associate the sitella, the urn used to cast the 
lots, with the /ituus, the preeminent symbol of the augurate, and augural 
intervention in an inquest following the death of Q. Petilius, consul in 
176, confirms the link this iconography implies.48 Petilius fell in battle, 
and subsequently at Rome the collegium augurum, at the behest of the 


4 On the distinction between impetrative and oblative signs see Linderski, “Au- 
gural Law" 2195—96; on the role of the auspices in transacting public business see Lin- 
derski, passim, and, more briefly, John North in The Cambridge Ancient History VI.2? 
585. 

45 Rosenstein, Imperatores Victi 77-82. 

*6O0n prodigia see Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Römer 390—92. 

47 Of course, it is still possible to explain the events discussed above by claiming 
that divine communications via the sortes were not like prodigia or the auspices, but 
rather that divining the gods' wishes through the lots as well as obedience to the results 
were somehow optional. However, this idea seems rather improbable: in no other area of 
public cult were rituals optional, and indeed the notion that anything in Rome's dealings 
with the gods could be at the discretion of the celebrants runs counter to the high degree 
of formalism and scrupulous precision in fulfilling the city's obligations that the gods 
demanded under the terms of the pax deorum. 

*^8 Coins: Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage, nos. 359, 374.2, 460.3. Taylor 
first proposed the identification of the urn paired with the lituus on these coins as a sitella 
(“Symbols of the Augurate”; cf. Roman Voting Assemblies 74). Subsequent discussions 
of the first of these coins, minted by Sulla in 84-83, consistently follow Taylor on this 
point: Frier, “Augural Symbolism,” not disputed by Badian, “Sulla’s Augurate”; cf. Frier, 
“Sulla’s Priesthood,” and Badian, “A Reply”; Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage I 
373-74, 390; Linderski, “Augural Law” 2194. On the lituus see esp. Cic. Div. 1.30, lituus 
iste vester, quod clarissimum est insigne auguria (cf. Ser. Aen. 7.187; Gell. NA 5.8.10). 
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patres, issued a formal decree stating that Petilius had committed a 
vitium in casting lots with his colleague to determine from which direc- 
tion each ofthem would advance in a combined assault upon an enemy 
position.^? Clearly, then, the augurs exercised some sort of authority 
over sortition, but whence arose their role? Most plausibly, the colle- 
gium's authority stemmed from a requirement that sortilege take place 
within a templum.?? Petilius and his colleague had cast their lots in that 
part of their camp set aside for ritual purposes and designated as a 
templum, and in the augures’ analysis Petilius’ vitium centered upon his 
failure somehow to locate himself correctly in relation to this area.°! 
The provision that sortition occur within templa appears to have been a 
general one, and because these were inaugurated spaces, competence 
to decide the ritual validity of public acts carried out within their pre- 
cincts rested with the augurs.?? Yet religious rules affecting time, space, 


4? [ ivy 41.18.7—8, Tum sortiti [Petilius and his colleague C. Valerius Laevinus], quía 
non ab eadem utrumque parte adgredi hostem placebat, regiones quas peterent. Va- 
lerium auspicato sortitum constabat, quod in templo fuisset; in Petilio id vitio factum 
postea augures responderunt, quod extra templum sortem in sitellam } in templum latam 
foris oporteret. The errors in Taylor's analysis of this episode (Roman Voting Assemblies 
73 with n. 31) are corrected by Linderski ("Augural Law," 2194 n. 174) but do not in 
themselves vitiate her point concerning augural involvement in the casting of lots. On the 
augural complexities of this episode see above all Linderski's incisive discussion, "Au- 
gural Law," 2173-75. Ehrenberg (“Losung” 1465) wrongly dismisses the episode as the 
augurs’ grasping at straws to invent an explanation for Petilius’ death. 

50Note in addition that this sortition also entailed auspication, since the augurs 
announced that Petilius’ colleague Laevinus had cast his lot auspicato, while Petilius’ 
pullarius reported to the Senate that vitium in auspicio fuisse, nec id consulem ignorasse 
(Livy 41.18.4). Possibly, therefore, the augurs’ authority may have arisen from a general 
requirement for auspication to precede sortition (so Mommsen, Staatsrecht I 96). Lin- 
derski (“Augural Law” 2175) is skeptical of generalizing from this one instance and sug- 
gests that the report of the pullarius referred to the normal auspices taken prior to battle. 
Yet that would not account for the augurs’ finding that Laevinus’ sortition had been 
auspicato. If sortition ts thought of as analogous to a voting assembly of the people or a 
meeting of the Senate, both of which took place in templa and required favorable aus- 
pices, then the requirement for auspication before sortition becomes more plausible. See 
further below, 

51See Linderski, "Augural Law” 2174, and the text quoted above, note 49. Textual 
corruption makes the precise nature of Petilius' mistake irrecoverable, but this point is 
clear. Petilius’ death, as Linderski argues (“Augural Law” 2175), arose not from the 
vitium in sortition, but from the fact that he knowingly ignored the vitium in auspicio (cf. 
above, note 50). See further Rosenstein, Imperatores Victi 89 n. 120 and, generally, 77-81. 

52So, acutely, Linderski, "Augural Law,” 2193—94 n. 173. The augur Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher’s role in dealing with a case of electoral fraud discovered at an assembly to elect 
aediles sometime in the 50s, as Varro presents it (R. 3.5.18), is best explained on the basis 
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and manner governed virtually every aspect of the conduct of public 
business at Rome; such were the imperatives of the pax deorum. Cast- 
ing the lots within a templum (and possibly auspicato) merely placed 
them on the same footing vis-à-vis the gods as public meetings, ses- 
sions of the Senate, and voting assemblies.?? Sortition under these con- 
ditions did not make the gods responsible for the outcome; it simply 
implicated them in the decision and sought thus to impel their support 
for the result. As Livy has L. Aemilius Paullus remark in a speech to 
the people after being allotted command of the war against Perseus, 
Deos quoque huic favisse sorti spero eosdemque in rebus gerendis ad- 
futuros esse.>4 None of this indicates that the Romans viewed sortilege 
as anything other than an impartial method for men to make choices 
watched over, in a distant way, by the gods. 

The use of the lots to divide magistrates' responsibilities therefore 
offers no reason to presume that sortilege to select a centuria prae- 
rogativa somehow revealed the will of heaven, as some have claimed. 
Taylor and others have argued that the enormous influence which the 
first century to cast its vote exerted upon the rest of the comitia centu- 
riata arose out of a belief among the citizens that this vote represented, 
as Cicero remarks on several occasions, an omen comitiorum indicating 
the candidates whom the gods wanted to become consuls.53 The rest of 
the centuries naturally therefore followed the praerogativa's lead and 


of augural authority over templa, since the area where those at the comitia tributa cast 
their votes was designated a templum (see further below), rather than because the lot 
itself possessed any religious significance. For other views, however, see Taylor, Roman 
Voting Assemblies 80; Linderski, "Augural Law." For a general requirement that all public 
sortition take place in a templum, note that when Cicero delivered the Fourth Catili- 
narian, the scribae happened to have assembled ad aerarios at the Temple of Saturn to 
cast lots for their assignments that year (Cat. 4.15); c£. Schol. Gron. 290 St.; Schol. Bob. 
87 St., an appropriate location because of the financial duties of the scribes, but also 
suitable as a locus inauguratus. Note also the sortition carried out by the censors of 168 in 
atrio Libertatis (Livy 45.15.5). 

53The Senate had to meet in a templum; the saepta where the centuriate and tribal 
assemblies met to cast their votes also constituted a locus inauguratus, as did the rostra 
where speakers addressed the public (Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 47—49). 

54 Livy 44.22.3; cf. also 10.24.16, where the speaker asks the gods merely to insure 
that the sortition between himself and his colleague is fair. 

>55 Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies, quoted above, note 11; cf. her Party Politics 
56 and earlier scholars listed in Meier, “Praerogativa Centuria" 595-96. Add Scullard, 
Roman Politics 20; Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting 155. On the omen comitiorum see 
Cic. Div. 1.103, 2.83, and esp. Mur. 38, tanta illis comitiis religio est ut adhuc semper omen 
valuerit praerogativum; cf. also Planc. 49. 
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cast their votes for the men whom the deities had designated through it. 
Deriving the ominous character of the praerogativa’s vote from the 
religious character of the sortition that selected it might seem, there- 
fore, an easy and obvious step: the gods would cause the lot of a cen- 
tury to be drawn whose members’ preferences among the candidates 
corresponded to their own.56 Yet without independent confirmation of 
sortition’s religious status, any argument that the ominous significance 
of the centuria praerogativa’s vote somehow resulted from the lots’ 
revelation of the gods’ will verges on circularity. Moreover, the whole 
notion of a widespread belief at Rome that the gods revealed their pref- 
erence for the Republic’s chief magistrates through the centuria prae- 
rogativa merits reconsideration, for a closer examination of the evi- 
dence turns up little to indicate that in the late third century, when one 
would expect such a belief to have been strongest, the vote of the centu- 
ria praerogativa conveyed any signal from on high. 

Certainly, Q. Fabius Maximus saw nothing sacrosanct in the 
choice that the first century made in 215. When the centuries assembled 
under his presidency to elect consuls for the following year and the 
centuria praerogativa returned the names of two candidates of whom 
Fabius did not approve, he halted the voting and proceeded to browbeat 
its members into reconsidering their choices. Not surprisingly, they 
switched their votes to two men more to the consul’s liking, one of 
whom happened to be Fabius himself.?? To be sure, Fabius’ concern to 
get the centuria praerogativa to change its vote shows plainly that 
the rest of the centuries would otherwise have followed its lead, but 
the incident scarcely demonstrates that its vote revealed the will of 
heaven—if anything, the reverse. The early years of the Hannibalic War 
had ushered in a profound religious crisis at Rome, and it surpasses 
belief that Fabius or anyone else in such circumstances would have 
dared to challenge the deities’ choice of military leaders if that was 
what they believed the vote of the centuria praerogativa represented.^? 
Indeed, the perception that Fabius had tampered with the will of heaven 
to win another consulate might have seriously undermined the confi- 


56 Unfortunately Taylor made her claims in passing and without a full explanation 
of how she understood the connection between the lot and the centuria praerogativa to 
function, thus rendering an assessment of her contention's validity difficult. The descrip- 
tion offered here seems plausible and fair to her position. For the gods' causing the lot of a 
century to be drawn whose members' sentiments agreed with their own, cf. Cic. Div. 2.38. 

5 Livy 247.10—9.3. 

58 On the religious crisis during the early years of the Hannibalic War see Dumézil, 
Archaic Roman Religion 457-78. 
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dence of his soldiers and his authority in the field. Significantly, al- 
though the candidates whom the praerogativa had initially endorsed 
protested vehemently at being done out of their consulships, Livy pre- 
serves no hint of a charge that Fabius had violated the wishes of the 
gods in rejecting the original vote.5? 

Perhaps Fabius' refusal to accept the vote of the centuria prae- 
rogativa can still be reconciled with its formal status as an omen by 
understanding his refusal as an exercise in magisterial prerogative in 
dealing with communications from the gods. Magistrates could protect 
themselves from the impediments of unwanted oblative signs by an- 
nouncing in advance that they would not see them.® But this explana- 
tion seems unlikely here since the omen in question would clearly have 
been not oblative but impetrative: Fabius had called for the centuria 
praerogativa to vote, and the result had been reported to him. In deal- 
ing with impetrative signs, on the other hand, magistrates frequently 
avoided unfavorable omens by arranging to have only favorable results 
reported to them—by starving the chickens in order to make them eat 
greedily, for example.®! But they could not reject the report of signs they 
found uncongenial, as P. Claudius Pulcher attempted to do in 249 —with 
disastrous results.9? Hence if the centuria praerogativa's vote consti- 
tuted a true omen, its announcement ought to have bound Fabius to 
accept it. But rather than appeal to the finer points of religious law in 
order to explain how Fabius could reject the will of heaven in this case, 
itis much simpler to see his willingness to twist the arms of the voters in 
the centuria praerogativa as a result of his seeing nothing divine or 
ominous in their choice at all, only an erroneous judgment of the merits 
of the two men they initially selected. 

Faulty human judgment, not a defiance of heaven's will, was also 
central to a dispute at the comitia four years later, when one of the 
praerogative century's choices for a consulship in 210, T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus, adamantly refused to accept the office, citing age and physical 
infirmity. Again, no hint emerges in the proceedings as Livy reports 
them that anyone accused Torquatus of rejecting a divine mandate in 
urging the centuria praerogativa to reconsider its vote; the only issues 


Livy 24.9,1-3, 24.9711. 

89 Cic. Div. 277; Pliny Nat. 28.17. 

86!Cic. Div. 2.73. 

82 Cic, Div. 1.29, 2.20, 2.71; N.D. 2.7; Livy fr. 12 (= Serv. Aen. 6.198). Other sources 
in Broughton, Magistrates | 214, 
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were his insistence that its members’ estimation of his ability to serve 
was mistaken and their reluctance to alter their choice. Their disinclina- 
tion arose, however, not out of a fear of trifling with the will of heaven 
but because they desired new faces in the consulate. Once advised how 
to secure that end, the members of the first century happily changed 
their minds.59? Controversy again marred the consular elections in the 
following year. Tribunes of the plebs complained when the first century 
cast its vote for the magistrate conducting the consular elections for 
209, the dictator Q. Fulvius Flaccus. He responded, not that the tri- 
bunes ought to respect the gods' choice as expressed in the omen of the 
praerogativa's vote, but that a law passed several years before allowed 
the reelection of whomever from among the ex-consuls the voters pre- 
ferred. The quarrel went to the Senate, where the patres concurred with 
Fulvius on pragmatic, not religious, grounds.® 

The absence of any religious dimension in these episodes is all the 
more significant because the creation of the centuria praerogativa itself 
dates only from the latter half of the third century, well within the adult 
lives of many of those attending these assemblies, including Fabius, 
Torquatus, and Fulvius themselves. These three men, moreover, were 
all pontifices when these events took place, and Fabius was an augur to 
boot.® If, therefore, the intent of allotting one century from the first 
class to vote in advance of the rest was to apprise voters of heaven's 
will, such a belief ought to have been strongest among the men who had 
seen the change made, and members of the city's religious hierarchy 
should have been especially eager to foster it. Yet whatever heavenly 
endorsement the comitia centuriata's vote conveyed was all but nuga- 
tory in these cases. If it existed at all, it was of so little significance that 
Fabius and Manlius could simply sweep it aside when it got in their way, 
something both sides could afford to ignore in the wrangle over the 
consulships of 209 without concern over how the citizens would take 
such blatant disregard for divine revelation. Instead, the omen comi- 
tiorum that Cicero claims the vote of the centuria praerogativa repre- 


$31 ivy 26.22.3-13; cf. Zon. 9.5. 

84T ivy 27.6.1-11. 

65 Taylor (“The Centuriate Assembly" 351; cf. Roman Voting Assemblies 91) dates 
the reforms that led to the creation of the centuria praerogativa to ca. 241; Staveley 
(Greek and Roman Voting 155), to the latter part of the third century. See also the discus- 
sion in Meier, “Praerogativa Centuria" 571--91. Fulvius was consul for the first time in 237, 
Torquatus in 325, and Fabius in 233. On their religious offices see Broughton, Magistrates 
I 282-83. 
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sented belongs far more to the realm of popular superstition than to the 
vocabulary of signs the gods sent under the terms of the pax deorum.59 
At most, the century's portentous character may have developed gradu- 
ally in the minds of some voters owing to a general belief in the ominous 
quality of any beginning as well as because (for reasons that had little to 
do with the gods' candidates) whoever garnered the vote of the first 
century usually went on to win a majority of the rest.97 And if these 
voters connected this omen with the sortition that selected the prae- 
rogativa, such private belief in the religious significance of the lots 
could, as we have seen elsewhere, coexist comfortably with official 
treatment of them as simply an impartial way of making certain deci- 
sions. 

Scattered testimony, however, does occasionally portray the lots 
as an expression of the divine will. In recounting a quarrel between the 
censors of 209 over whom to choose as princeps senatus, Livy has one 
of them, P. Sempronius Tuditanus, boldly assert cui di sortem legendi 
dedissent ei ius liberum eosdem dedisse deos (277.11.9—11). Cicero, too, in 
the Third Philippic describes with obvious sarcasm the assignment of 
provinces for the promagistrates of 43 as provinciarum religiosa sortitio, 
divina vero opportunitas ut, quae cuique apta esset, ea cuique obveniret, 
and later asks qui sunt igitur reliqui quos sors divina delectet?——all by 
way of accusing Antony of rigging the sortition.$8 Yet Cicero's irony 
falls flat without an underlying presumption that the results of lots cast 
religiose ought to be in some sense divine. In the First Verrine, too, he 
notes, apropos of the process by which the jury was impaneled, that 


$6 Note that Cicero, speaking as "Marcus" at Div, 2.83, treats the omen the centu- 
ria praerogativa supposedly represented as mere superstitio. As Brunt rightly points out 
(Fall of the Roman Republic 524-25), unanimous elections were rare at Rome, which 
must mean that some centuries at any comitia usually disregarded the putative omen the 
praerogativa's vote represented. 

67’ The influence of the praerogativa may have been due at first and probably to a 
significant extent thereafter to a habit of deference to authority among the citizenry and a 
resulting bandwagon effect at the comitia (cf. Taylor, Party Politics 56). On the auctoritas 
of the centuria praerogativa see Cic. Planc. 49. 

68 Phil, 3.24, 3.26; note also duarum credo provinciarum sortis minus divinas fu- 
isse, 3.26, and his reference to divina quaedam sors that put Q. Petilius and M. Cato on 
the jury that would have tried Milo in 53 (Milo 44). Possibly, of course, Cicero does not 
use divina in these passages to mean "divine" in a strict sense but only as a strong 
approbative— "excellent" or “wondrous.” In that case, however, they offer no evidence at 
all that the lot was perceived as indicative of the gods' will. 
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postquam reiectio iudicium facta est, quod et in sortitione istius [i.e., 
Verris] spem fortuna populi Romani et in reüciendis iudicibus mea diligen- 
tia istorum impudentiam vicerat, renuntiata est tota condicio.®? 

Yet partisan zeal and political expediency, not pontifical doctrine 
or augural law, best account for such statements. Cicero had ample 
reason in these cases to claim far greater divine involvement in the out- 
come of the lots than Roman religious law was prepared to acknowl- 
edge. By implying in his speech against Verres that the deified Fortune 
of the Roman People had intervened in the sortition that selected the 
jurors, Cicero engaged the gods in the struggle against Verres and ele- 
vated what was at stake in the trial to something important enough to be 
a matter of concern to them.?? He also cast himself in the role of the 
gods' ally and at the same time flattered the jurors by endowing their 
service with a divine sanction. In the Third Philippic, too, Cicero's 
heightening of the lots' religious significance served equally polemical 
ends. On the one hand, it magnified Antony's transgression in fixing 
their outcome by characterizing the act as not simply cheating but tam- 
pering with the will of the gods. On the other, several magistrates, 
disappointed in their hopes of a province, had already asserted that 
Antony's sortition was null, and Cicero, by overstating the religious 
significance of the act that had produced these results, increased the 
urgency of their claims.?! Correct procedure was essential to avoiding a 
vitium in sortition, yet this casting of the lots had been anything but 
religiose. Hence Cicero implies that Antony's manipulation was not 
simply invalid on procedural grounds but risked bringing down the 
wrath of heaven. At other times, however, when he had less to gain, 
Cicero's claims for the lot were much more modest.7? Sempronius, too, 


69 Verr. 16. On Fortuna Populi Romani see Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies 123. 

70Cr. Cicero's remarks on claiming the lot as an expression of divine will in order 
to arouse indignatio against a defendant at Inv. 1.101, quoted above (discussion leading to 
note 22). 

n Phil, 3.2526. 

“Thus in seeking to dissuade the plebs from approving Rullius' agrarian law, 
Cicero criticized the provision in this bill that seventeen of the thirty-five tribes selected 
by nothing more than “the random favor of the lot” should choose the commissioners to 
carry out the law: Hoc tribuno plebis potissimum venit in mentem populum Romanum 
universum privare suffragiis paucas tribus non certe condicione iuris sed sortis beneficio 
fortuito ad usurpandam libertatem vocare (Agr. 2.17). Clearly, an assertion here that the 
lot represented the wishes of the gods would have only served to legitimate the very 
procedure that Cicero wished to call into doubt. Likewise, when at the trial of Plancius 
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had good cause to attach religious significance to the lots’ verdict in his 
case. He intended to bestow the position of princeps senatus upon Q. 
Fabius Maximus, although mos maiorum at the time ordained that this 
honor should go to the eldest patrician ex-censor among the consulars, 
T. Manlius Torquatus. Sempronius' colleague, M. Cornelius Cethegus, 
demanded that Sempronius follow custom and argued strenuously for 
the appointment of Torquatus. Against the claims of tradition Sem- 
pronius could bring to bear no more effective authority in support of 
change than an assertion of divine sanction to justify his decision. Thus 
he, or the annalist who put these words in his mouth, proclaimed that 
the gods through the lot had given him the right to select whomever he 
wished as princeps senatus in order to legitimize his break with prece- 
dent. | 

A deliberate attempt, therefore, to blur the dual nature of the lots 
in Republican Rome—-religious in a private context but in public mat- 
ters simply a mechanical procedure for making a choice-—— most satis- 
factorily accounts for the occasional passage that, like those noted 
above, seems to suggest the gods took a hand in sortition connected 
with the res publica. This is not to deny that some at Rome might have 
failed to distinguish rigorously between public and private sortition in 
practice. Possibly the use of the lot at oracular shrines in central Italy, 
coupled with a requirement that sortilege connected with the res publica 
be conducted in a templum, led some ordinary citizens and perhaps 
even a few of the senators as well to imagine that the gods took a hand in 
the allotment of provinces or the choice of a centuria praerogativa. Stoic 
beliefs may have induced some in the upper classes to hold similar 
views.” But such fancies never affected the lots’ formal status under 
the Republic: sortition never formed part of the city's public cult. In 


for ambitus Cicero responded to the prosecutions' criticism of the fact that the defen- 
dant's father had cast the first ballot when Caesar submitted his bill to revise the Asian tax 
contract to the tribal assembly in 59, he could similarly treat the results of sortition as 
mere chance, asking rhetorically si quia primus scivit utrum id sortis esse vis an eius qui 
illam legem ferebat? Si sortis nullum crimen est in casu; si consulis, statuis etiam hunc a 
summo viro principem esse ordinis iudicatum (Planc. 35, following Clark's Oxford text; 
Olechowska, however, in the Teubner edition reads splendor etiam Planci hunc for statuis 
etiam hunc). For discussion of this passage and the practice it reflects see Staveley, "Role 
of the First Voter." 

73 0n Stoic belief in the truth of omens and prophecy owing to the divine gover- 
nance of the universe see Sandbach, The Stoics 79-82; Pohlenz, Die Stoa I 106-8. Cf. 
Cic. Div. 1.118-20 and, with specific reference to the lots, 2.38. 
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matters most directly affecting the gods, the lots played only a negligi- 
ble and peripheral role. In more earthly affairs, the Romans’ treatment 
of the lots' decisions displays none of the traits that might suggest that 
sortition constituted an element within the pax deorum. Although mag- 
istrates could display considerable ingenuity in getting the gods to 
produce favorable signs or in avoiding the announcement of unfavor- 
able ones, the requirement to seek them was inflexible and, once an- 
nounced, their dictates had to be obeyed. To act otherwise was to vio- 
late the pax and court disaster. Yet consuls were free to dispense with 
the casting of lots when they chose and to alter the results as they saw 
fit. The Senate went along willingly with such arrangements, and at 
times both it and the populus actively cooperated in them. While au- 
gural law governed certain aspects of public sortition, its authority no 
more demonstrates the fundamentally religious nature of the act than 
the augurs' role in assemblies or sessions of the Senate. And finally, the 
judgment of the century allotted to cast its vote first imposed no obliga- 
tion upon magistrates or candidates or even voters to concur, as ought 
to have been the case if religious law held that this century expressed 
the gods' own selection among the contenders. If all this is so, there is 
little reason to believe that when magistrates cast lots in any other 
public matter, they or their peers in the Senate looked upon the results 
as an expression of divine will. 

As one might have expected, therefore, the Romans ran their res 
publica without allowing the gods a central role in their decision mak- 
ing. This is not to say that the Romans were impious or irreligious— 
quite the reverse—but simply that they recognized firm, clear lines 
dividing res divinae from humanae. As in any alliance, the pax deorum 
was based on recognized rights and responsibilities on both sides. The 
Romans did what the gods required of them, offering scrupulously ex- 
act worship, seeking divine sanction for their undertakings, and concil- 
iating their heavenly protectors whenever the latter indicated some- 
thing had displeased them. But the Romans expected the gods, too, to 
respect the limits the pax laid down and not intrude into public business 
that fell outside these parameters. Although they sought the gods' ap- 
proval through impetrative auspices to hold an assembly to elect magis- 
trates, sought it again when the winning candidates entered office, and 
were willing to accept the gods' cancellation of the proceedings at any 
time through oblative signs, the Romans chose their leaders them- 
selves, without seeking to know the preferences of the powers above. 
Likewise when each consul or praetor marched off to his provincia, he 
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sought the permission of the gods, but deciding where he was to go 
rested in the first instance with the patres and secondly with the magis- 
trates themselves. 


Recourse to the lots arose not out ofa desire to involve the gods in 
the substance of such decisions, but simply because the Republic’s 
highly partisan political system occasionally needed a way to make 
impartial choices. Both a concern for fairness and narrow self-interest 
at times led aristocrats to seek some means of settling questions affect- 
ing the competition among themselves other than politics; yet paradoxi- 
cally the very intensity of their rivalry made the arbitrary caprice of the 
lot the only alternative they could agree on. The problem of deciding 
which century should vote first at the comitia centuriata well illustrates 
the attractiveness of finding a solution in sortition. Given the influence 
the centuria praerogativa would exert on the votes of the centuries that 
followed, highly ambitious aristocrats as well as voters concerned 
to make their voices heard could reach consensus on no method for 
choosing one other than a conipletely random assignment of the privi- 
lege. Creating a permanent centuria praerogativa or establishing a regu- 
lar pattern of rotating the privilege would confer an enormous advan- 
tage at the outset of any contest upon those candidates with strong 
followings in that first century while handicapping all others—either 
permanently or at least on the many occasions when their centuries did 
not vote first. The same arrangements would disenfranchise much of 
the electorate and, while greatly enhancing the importance of support 
from those aristocrats influential with the voters in the centuria prae- 
rogativa, would significantly devalue the backing of aristocrats whose 
auctoritas was strongest among those who voted elsewhere. The other 
alternative—having the magistrate conducting the assembly himself 
simply designate a century to vote first-—would have struck almost 
everyone as even more objectionable insofar as it granted one man an 
inordinate influence upon the result.” 

Agreement could form around casting lots to pick the centuria 
praerogativa not because the practice would confer no advantage on 


74Of course, the centuria praerogativa could have been abolished, as C. Gracchus 
apparently proposed (Sall. Rep. 2.8.1); or the eighteen equestrian centuries could have 
voted first, as they did prior to the creation of the centuria praerogativa. But there were 
apparently good reasons for establishing and maintaining the latter practice; for discus- 
sion, see Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 91—92; Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting 155. 
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one candidate or another ın an election, but because whatever advan- 
tage it conferred was random and so impartially bestowed. Given the 
desirability of a prerogative century, one of them had to vote first, and 
although no candidate would view drawing lots to determine which one 
would do so as the method most advantageous to himself (that method 
would of course be to pick the century in which his support was the 
strongest), each nevertheless could accept this solution because the 
procedure—as distinct from its results— would not materially alter his 
prospects of victory. Ànd because sortition made it impossible to pre- 
dict where the voting would commence, it diminished the value of no 
potential prerogative century's votes: candidates would need to can- 
vass them all, and that meant cultivating as well the support of the many 
aristocrats whose influence weighed heavily with the voters in the vari- 
ous centuries and whose endorsements, therefore, would be crucial to 
carrying them. Similar considerations explain the appeal of sortition to 
determine the order of voting in the comitia tributa or the concilium 
plebis when the tribes voted for legislation and had their votes an- 
nounced sequentially, or, when the same assemblies voted simultane- 
ously at elections, to establish the order in which the votes were an- 
nounced."5 

Likewise, the competitiveness of the men whom the tribal and 
especially the centuriate assemblies elected to magistracies made cast- 
ing lots the only practical way of enabling them to divide their duties, 
particularly the provinciae. Eagerness for prized assignments rendered 
agreement on a mutually acceptable partition among colleagues a rare 
occurrence.’© The alternative, therefore, was to leave such questions to 
the patres or the voters, but here, too, ambition made this solution 
difficult to achieve. Each magistrate knew from the totals of the votes in 
the centuries or tribes at the comitia how extensive his support had been 
among the electorate. Before the institution of the secret ballot in 139, 
he could even know who had voted for and against him.7? He could as 
well count the number of friends and foes among his peers in the Sen- 


75On procedure at tribal assemblies see Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 76, 78— 
80; cf. 109. For the influence of the first few tribes on how the remainder voted on legisla- 
tion see Taylor, 76; Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting 179. 

76On the rarity of comparatio see above, discussion with note 34. 

77 Sources for the lex Gabinia are in Broughton, Magistrates I 482. Note that 
secrecy may not have been guaranteed until Marius' reform legislation of 119 (Broughton I 
526). 
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ate. Hence newly elected magistrates would have had little difficulty in 
reckoning up the chances of winning a political contest in the curia or 
the comitia against their colleagues to obtain a choice province or a 
desirable duty. While whoever judged himself likely to emerge the win- 
ner from such a competition would certainly be willing to bring the 
matter to a vote, those who thought they would lose undoubtedly would 
not. For them, the even chance offered by the lot held far more appeal, 
and their veto (or that of a sympathetic tribune) could usually prevent 
the matter from coming before the Senate or the people. Thus sortition 
became the only acceptable compromise, for once again, although one 
or more magistrates would benefit from its results, the procedure itself 
was neutral. Indeed, so vital was it for no magistrate to feel himself at a 
disadvantage in these proceedings that even the Republic's interests 
took a back seat in such cases. Rather than allow provincial assign- 
ments to be made in the political arena, where at least some possibility 
existed that in the process of awarding provinces the experience and 
abilities of each year's magistrates would be taken into account in deter- 
mining their assignments, the ambitions of officeholders necessitated 
random and hence sometimes irrational allotments. 

Self-interest and a need to ensure fairness impelled recourse to 
the lot elsewhere as well. Parties to cases tried before the standing 
courts, for instance, demanded impartial jurors, while the larger politi- 
cal community had to perceive the men who heard such cases as more 
or less unbiased if their verdicts were to have any legitimacy at all. The 
complaints of P. Clodius Pulcher's supporters in 61 that the Senate's 
initial bill to try him for sacrilege allowed the praetor conducting the 
trial to hand- pick the jury reflect these concerns clearly. In this case, 
as in most others during the late Republic, sortition followed by chal- 
lenges to specific jurors by each side furnished a neutral jury simply and 
efficiently A demand for fairness, along with a desire to restrict the 
arbitrary power of one man and the potential for favoritism that was its 
corollary, presumably also motivated the lex Papia's substitution of the 
lot for the pontifex maximus’ heretofore unrestricted choice in the cap- 
tio of new Vestal virgins. Similar motives probably led to the use of 
sortition to appoint senatorial emissaries in the late Republic as well.7? 
Where family pride or honor were at stake, the lot offered a quick, 
unobjectionable alternative to leaving the selection in the hands of 


78 For sources on the trial see above, note 8. 
7?0n the lex Papia see above, note 6; on the selection of ambassadors, note 2. 
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one man when the cumbersome business of a vote was clearly out of 
place.89 The fortuitous quality of the lot further made accepting disap- 
pointing results easier in such cases as well as many others. Those not 
chosen had less room for bitterness, resentment, or jealousy if only the 
luck of the draw determined who won and lost.?! 


Thus the sortes in Republican Rome made a critical contribution 
to maintaining aristocratic control of the state by allowing a high degree 
of political competition to coexist alongside a significant degree of co- 
hesion among the elite. Senatorial rule was possible, ultimately, be- 
cause senatorial consensus left little room for the populus to exercise its 
nominal sovereignty in any real sense.8? The aristocracy's ability to 
define and enforce limits to its members' political combats was the vital 
prerequisite to their ability to find such consensus again and again in the 
context of a highly contentious political milieu. The lots served in a 
variety of ways to end or avoid competition and bring the aristocracy 
together. The key question is how they accomplished this feat. The 
preceding discussion has shown that the sortes' effectiveness arose not 
out of any religious significance attaching to their results but because 
out of motives usually self-interested but occasionally altruistic a group 
of highly partisan individuals could nevertheless agree to reach deci- 
sions on some matters in a way that avoided politics altogether. Their 
competitiveness in this case generated its own restraints.®3 
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80 Voting on new Vestals would have made candidates out of young girls, clearly 
something quite out of keeping with women's exclusion from the public sphere at Rome, 
whereas electing ambassadors will have appeared far more trouble than the matter was 
worth to many. 

8! Even the practice of drawing lots to choose the soldiers to be decimated reflects 
all of these concerns. A vote clearly was impossible, yet any decision had to be made 
palatable, if not to the men picked to die, then at least to their comrades--in-arms in the 
legions as well as friends and relatives at home. Leaving their fate to the lot did this and, 
moreover, prevented the military tribunes charged with imposing the penalty from exer- 
cising any role in selecting those to be put to death, thus obviating not only any suspicion 
of favoritism or animus in inflicting the punishment but any unpopularity it might subse- 
quently have aroused. For sources on decimation see above, note 7. 

8? North, “Democratic Politics." 

83] thank Jerzy Linderski for a number of insightful and provocative suggestions 
for improving this essay, as well as Fergus Millar for inadvertently inciting me to write it. 
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The ability of sortition to function as an effective alternative to 
political competition depended ultimately upon the perception that the 
practice was inherently fair and impartial. Highly contentious aristo- 
crats could agree to settle potentially divisive questions only if they 
could assure themselves that the deck could not be stacked against 
them. But was the outcome of the lot truly random? Scholars used to 
assume that sortition was often rigged; more recent opinion holds, by 
contrast, that although manipulation of the lot was always possible, it 
nevertheless remained rare in practice.! A survey of the evidence indi- 
cates that this latter position is likely to be correct. 

Plautus attests the potential for tampering with the lot as early as 
the early second century, when he first presented his Casina. The char- 
acters involved in the play's comic sortition scene are quick to suspect 
cheating and surprisingly knowledgeable about how to fix the results.? 
Whether Plautus contributed these lines himself or took them from the 
play's Greek original, Taylor was certainly right to argue that the play- 
wright has turned this scene into a parody of public sortilege at Rome.? 
Thus his characters' concern to insure the fairness of the lot strongly 
suggests that contemporary Romans, particularly the magistrates and 
others who participated directly in the casting of lots, recognized cheat- 
ing as a real possibility necessitating effective precautions to guarantee 
the procedure's integrity. Thus anyone conducting a sortition who failed 
to take such measures could expect the omission to be noticed and criti- 
cized, as Cicero did in seeking to dissuade the voters from approving 


! Among earlier scholars, e.g., Scullard (Roman Politics 20) and Badian (Titus 
Quinctius Flamininus 30—32) assume the lot was at least on occasion rigged. On the other 
hand, e.g., Staveley (Greek and Roman Voting 214—15), Eckstein (^T. Quinctius Flamini- 
nus" 125), Bingham ("Consular Provinciae" 200), and Rilinger (Der Einfluss des Wahllei- 
ters 112; cf. 150) all assume that it was usually not. 

2Cas. 379.81: [Olympio] Mane, unum venit in mentem modo: vide ne quae illic 
insit alia sortis sub aqua. [Chalinus] Verbero. men te censes esse? [Lysidamus] Nulla est. 
Cas. 384—85: [Ol.] sed mane dum; num ista aut populna sors aut abiegnast tua? [Chal.] 
Quid tu id curas? [Ol.] Quia enim metuo, ne in aqua summa natet. Cas. 387: [Lys.] Uxor, 
aequa. On the date see above, note 21. 

3Taylor (Roman Voting Assemblies 72--73) argues that this parodies the sortition 
carried out in the comitia tributa to determine the order in which the tribes would be 
called to cast their votes. However, some type of sortition between magistrates appears 
more likely, in that what is being determined here is who gets what, rather than in what | 
order something will happen. On Plautus' Greek source for this play see above, note 20. | 
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Rullus' agrarian bill in 63. Cizero charged that because the law provided 
for no custodes to be presert when the lots were drawn to choose the 
seventeen tribes that would 2lect decemvirs to implement the land law, 
Rullus would be able to rig the sortition and so choose whichever tribes 
he wished.* When sortition at the comitia selected a centuria praeroga- 
tiva, candidates, too, apparently appointed custodes to look after their 
interests.? Concern to guarantee fairness in such matters seems to have 
reached something of a climax with Pompey's lex de vi in 52. The law 
established procedures for allotting jurors so elaborate that the mere 
inspection of the pilae on wkich potential jurors' names were inscribed 
consumed an entire day in the presence of both the prosecution and the 
defense.® 

Deep suspicion therefcre characterized the climate in which sor- 
tilege took place from the latter part of the third century onwards. By 
the late Republic, senators were quick to suspect fraud and complained 
vociferously in public if the outcome of a sortition did not meet with 
their expectations, as Cicero and others did after learning who had 
drawn what assignment in 44 when Antonius conducted the allotment 
of provinces for the following year." To fix the lot under such conditions 
and in spite of the elaborate safeguards such mistrust called forth in 
response would have required a considerable number of men in key 
positions to connive at this result. In this regard, it seems highly signifi- 
cant that the only certain case of lot fixing known from the Republic— 
the manipulation of the ass.gnment of a praetorian province in 63— 
required the cooperation of Loth consuls.? The deep competitiveness of 


^ Agr. 2.21, Sortietur tribus idem Rullus. Homo felix educet, quas volet, tribus; 
2.22, Quis comitiis praefuit, quis tribus quas voluit, vocavit nullo custode sortitus, qui, 
decemviros, quos voluit, renunitavit? Idem Rullus. 

Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies 95-96. Although Taylor's evidence here is not 
entirely conclusive, the probability :hat she is correct on this point is very high, and it is 
reasonable to assume that candida-es competing in the comitia tributa would likewise 
have custodes with similar duties. 

6 Asc. 39 C, quarta die adesse omnes iuberentur ac coram accusatore ac reo pilae 
in quibus nomina iudicium inscrip:.a essent aequarentur. Other references to aequare 
sortes, which seems to refer to a procedure for making sure that all the pilae were the 
same size and material: Plaut. Cas. 387; Cic. Corn. ap. Asc. 71 C; Div. 1.34; CIL Y? 596 
2-3. 

7 Phil. 3.24 27. 

8This is the well-known case of the assignment of Cisalpine Gaul to the praetor Q. 
Metellus Celer after Cicero had renounced the province, as revealed by the latter in his 
letter to Celer, Fam. 2 (5.2).3: illud dico, me, ut primum in contione provinciam deposu- 
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ve 


Roman aristocrats gives little reason to believe that collusion on the 
requisite scale would ever have been a regular feature of political life at 
Rome. By the same token, however, while aristocrats always remained 
alive to the possibility of manipulation, there is every reason to expect 
that this same contentiousness led them to insist, when their own inter- 
ests became subject to sortition, on precautions sufficient to assure that 
their opponents could not turn the lots against them. 
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THE CATULLAN EGO: 
FRAGMENTATION AND THE EROTIC SELF 


Catullus’ vivid expression of erotic ambivalence is perhaps the 
most striking and consistent feature of his Lesbia poems.! Modern 
scholars have emphasized the masterly way in which Catullus “at- 
tempts to define his feelings for Lesbia by opposites” ;? Catullus reveals 
his burning passion for his mistress and, at the same time, his rational 
awareness that his desires conflict with his erotic ideals. The logical 
analysis Catullus brings to bear on his irrational emotions creates what 
Richard Freis calls “a marriage of intense passion and elaborate form."? 
Paul Allen Miller points up the tension in Catullus’ poems between their 
logical structure and their emotional rhetoric, which, Miller observes, 
allows Catullus to exploit the “ever unbridgeable gap between reason 
and emotion.”* 

These scholars have focused on conflicting kinds of love ex- 
pressed in the Lesbia poems and on the complementary relations of 
logic and emotion.? I believe further light can be shed on the divided 
consciousness of the Catullan ego through an analysis of the dynamic, 
shifting relationships of multiple speaking voices in the anguished po- 
ems about Lesbia. The multivoiced ego in Catullus' poems does not 
merely dramatize ambivalence in Catullus' feelings toward his mistress 
but illustrates in a more general way the fragmenting effects of amor on 
the self.$ In Catullan Self-Revelation Eve Adler interprets the shifting of 














!See esp. Barsby, "Rhythirical Factors"; Commager, “Notes”; Copley, "Emo- 
tional Conflict"; Elder, "Notes"; Fraenkel, "Two Poems"; Lyne, Love Poets; Putnam, 
"Catullus 11°; Quinn, Approaches. Rubino, “The Erotic World." 

2Davis, "Poetic Counterpoint.” 

3Freis, “Form and Thought ” 

*^ Miller, "Catullus, C. 70.” 

5See Konstan, “Two Kinds of Love.” 

6See Selden, “Caveat Lector.” Selden’s essay is important in bringing to light the 
iverse, contradictory readings Catullus’ poetry has generated. He insightfully observes 
at "the formalized and repetitive patterning of Catullus' grammar obtrudes not only as 
n operation independent of whatever content it conveys; however one construes the 
entence, its syntax leaves a remainder which, far from being exhausted in the meaning, 
ndoes the possibility of determinine the sense. . . . In Catullus' poetry, however, parsing 
roduces the effect of an unresolved semantic fluctuation, and this inevitably vitiates the 
roject of delineating anything about its subject that is certain." Selden's emphasis on the 
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persons in Catullus’ poems as an expression of “anguished self-divi- 
sion.” But her conclusion that the “speaking I” is the voice of Catullus 
himself, “a particular and knowable person who in fact wants to be 
known by us,” offers an unsatisfying account of Catullus’ literary strat- 
egies. We cannot assume that the ego presented to us in Catullus' po- 
ems represents "the unique lived experience of the person" (Adler 7). 
Indeed, the complex configuration of voices and speakers in many of 
the Lesbia poems suggests rather a confusion of identity that makes it 
impossible to associate Catullus' poetic ego with any particular person 
outside the poem. Rather than revealing "the truth of who Catullus is," 
the poet's use of multiple speaking voices? dramatizes the fragmenting 
effects of amatory experience and reveals paradoxes that inhere in 
erotic discourse. As Roland Barthes observes in A Lover's Discourse, 
the lover's impulse to understand his madness results in a divided self: 
“To understand —is that not to divide the image, to undo the /, proud 
organ of misapprehension?" (60). 

Poems 8, 72, and 76 amply illustrate how Catullus employs multi- 
ple speaking voices to dramatize the lover's fragmentation. These three 
poems are among the most compelling examples of this phenomenon in 
the Catullan corpus.® 
















Poem 8 is a good place to begin our discussion, because the issues 
of identity and allocution are especially problematical in light of the 
configuration of three persons in the poem: the speaker, the second 
person addressee identified as "Catullus," and another "Catullus" re 


ambiguity of both the meaning in Catullus' texts and the persona in the poems makes 
useful contribution to Catullan scholarship. My argument, however, shows that it is pre 
cisely the ambiguity and irresolution that is the meaning in Catullus' poems. Indeed, wh 
Selden calls the “undecidability” in the Catullan corpus is the heart of Catullus’ enac 
ment of the inherent ambivalence of the lover's position and of amatory experience i 
general. In other words, Catullus dramatizes for us the painful coexistence of irreconci 
able positions in the lover and in erotic discourse. 

7See Benveniste, Problems, for a linguistic discussion of pronominal patterning i 
lyric discourse; see also Johnson, Lyric 1-23, for his analysis of "lyric pronouns" an 
their origin in ancient lyric. 

8See in particular poems 1I, 51, 79, 83, and 85 for other examples of Catullus' use 
multiple speaking voices. 
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ferred to in the third person.? Both the dramatic structure of the poem 
and the self-presentation of the speaker depend on the discontinuity of 
past and present, then aad now. The speaker is both lamenting and 
renouncing an ideal past in which the speaker's love for his mistress 
was fulfilled. The speaker vacillates throughout the poem between con- 
juring up his lost happiness and attempting to renounce his passion and 
finally accept Lesbia's rejection of him. The poem is built on a hard 
structure of imperatives in which the speaker tries to reprove himself 
for clinging to the past anc being incapable of giving up his love, despite 
the girl's rejection of him. As Eduard Fraenkel observes (“Vesper Ad- 
est^ 6), the imperative tone in the poem is reinforced by Catullus' un- 
characteristic deviation from his usual practice of enjambement. This 
lack of enjambement procuces a hard rhythm and keeps to the tone of 
the speaker's trying to whip himself into shape. 

The poem's vacillations between past and present, between reso- 
lution and romantic nostalgia, correspond with the way the speaker 
vacillates between referrirg to himself in the second person or the third. 
The speaker begins in the first line by addressing "Catullus" directly in 
the second person, and immediately attributes foolishness (ineptire) to 
“Catullus’” behavior in persisting in his love for his mistress. From this 
first line, the disparity between the perspectives of the speaker and 
miser Catullus is made clear. Catullus' strategy here in separating the 
speaker from the wretched fool who clings helplessly to an ideal past 
brings home the fact that tàe speaker is hopelessly divided between his 
ability to see his foolishness so clearly and his inability to stop himself 
from continuing to be drawn back into the past and into the constella- 
tion of emotions associated with that past. The second line of the poem 
reinforces the sense of disparity in the split between speaker and obses- 
sive lover by juxtaposing vides and ducas. For “Catullus” to accept his 
position would mean that he would have to be able rationally to deduce 


?See Rowland, "Miser Catulle” Rowland acknowledges that poem 8 is a dialogue 
between two distinct voices: the irrational lover and the rational speaker. But he insists 
that the dialogue indicates that the poet himself is a detached observer of the struggle 
between speaker and lover. See Connor, “Catullus 8," for a discussion of the dichotomy 
between lover and poet in poem £. He takes the view that "Catullus does not harshly set 
up two poles which rigidly focus diametrically opposed personalities. . . . We see rather, 
in lively existence, two aspects ofan indivisible personality" Connor neither examines the 
pronominal patterning in the poen, nor does he consider that Catullus presents the erotic 
self as essentially fragmented. Se» Newman, Roman Catullus 158—60, for a discussion of 
diverse voices in poem 8. 
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(ducas) an appropriate mode of behavior and feeling from actual experi- 
ence (vides). 

The speaker's difficulty in persuading "Catullus" to take this ra- 
tional approach is evidenced in lines 3—8. The quick shift from ducas, 
with its sense of hard reality, to fulsere in the next line, which imme- 
diately transports us to the shimmering images of the past, bears wit- 
ness to how compelling that past still is for the speaker. Although the 
speaker is clearly trying to dissuade "Catullus" from his silly passion 
with the puella, his nostalgic imaginings of past erotic fulfillment con- 
fuse the distinction between the speaker and “Catullus” the tormented 
lover. This dramatizes the difficulty of Catullus' overcoming his passion. 
by showing how difficult it is to stand back coolly and comment on his 
desires. Moreover, the speaker’s sudden shift from addressing “Ca- 
tullus" as you to referring to himself in the first person in line 5 (amata 
nobis), in the context of "Catullus" " erotic past, serves to confound the 
detached persona of the speaker and the frenzied, lovesick “Catullus.” 
As in the previous lines, the sharp juxtaposition of line 8 (fulsere vere 
candidi tibi soles), which is the culmination of the images of an ideal 
past, with the jarring nunc in the next line, plunges the speaker back 
into the harsh present reality of Lesbia’s rejection of “Catullus.” As 
past and present, speaker and addressee, merge in the evocation of 
erotic union, the sense of a poetic voice that incorporates the positions 
of both the lover’s folly and the speaker’s rational wisdom gains in 
clarity, so that what we end up with is a narrator whose identity is 
defined by the very oppositions that divide him. The attempt to bring 
back the image of the beloved and the past romantic happiness he 
shared with her has the effect of momentarily creating a new sense of 
time, so that the past irradiates the present moment of discourse and 
generates a present reality that is suffused with the light of memory and 
imagination. 

We can see to what extent the speaker’s memory has taken hold 
by noticing the way fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles (line 3) changes to - 
fulsere vere candidi tibi soles in line 8. The transformation from quon- 
dam to vere signals the change in the speaker’s mind from distanced 
reflection on the past to a complete absorption in it. For a moment the 
past becomes present reality, as the voices of speaker and lover are 
confounded. The voice that we now hear is fragmented, divided be- 
tween past and present, cool reflection and intense emotional involve- 
ment. Although the moment of imaginative recreation of erotic union is 
a discrete unit in the poem, bound by the repetition of lines beginning 
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and ending with fulsere and soles, the black cloud of loss and separation 
in an actual present hovers over the candidi soles of the past. This 
paradox of the speaker/lover caught between then and now, between the 
powerlessness of his emotional responses and the power of his dis- 
course, has been poignantly captured by Roland Barthes: 


Endlessly I sustain the discourse of the beloved's absence; actually a 
preposterous situation; the other is absent as referent, present as allocu- 
tory. This singular distortion generates a kind of insupportable present; I 
am wedged between two tenses, that of the reference and that of the 
allocution: you have gone (which I lament), you are here (since I am 
addressing you). Whereupon I know what the present, that difficult tense, 
is: a pure portion of arxiety. Absence persists—] must endure it. Hence I 
will manipulate it: transform the distortion of time into oscillation, pro- 
duce rhythm, make an entrance onto the stage of language. 

(Lover's Discourse 15) 


At line 9, however, speaker and lover separate into distinct voices 
once again at the moment when the speaker's awareness of “Catullus’” 
situation returns. Paradaxically, the "entrance onto the stage of lan- 
guage" has only made clear the extent to which the speaker is incapable 
of curing "Catullus" of his attachment to the puella. When the speaker 
breaks away from his imaginative vision of past happiness and calls 
"Catullus" impotens, it is also an expression of his own "impotence" in 
being unable to persuade “Catullus” to stop desiring the puella. We can 
hear desperation and urgency in the word impotens in that it again links 
speaker and lover in their mutual failure. This urgency is reinforced in 
the repetition of negatives in the speaker's exhortations to “Catullus” 
to stop pursuing (nec . . . sectare) the puella and to stop wallowing in 
his misery (nec miser vive). 

In her discussion of poem 8 (Self-Revelation 8-12) Adler makes 
the point that at the heart of the speaker's strategy in trying to cure 
"Catullus" of his lovesickness is his attempt to subvert the experience 
"Catullus" had by exposing "Catullus" " utter passivity in his love affair 
with his mistress. The girl led, “Catullus” followed, and joys happened 
to him. Once the puella stops loving, then “Catullus’” desire seems all 
the more pathetic, and his status of being impotens is thrown into sharp 
relief. The logic of such a strategy would be to trick "Catullus" into 
decisive action by making his behavior seem not only silly but morally 
weak and undignified. 

Another current in this argument, which Adler does not take up, is 
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the vacillation between masculine and feminine voices attached respec- 
tively to the voices of the speaker and “Catullus.” As we move back and 
forth between the perspective of the speaker, urging “Catullus” to be 
reasonable and resist his passions like a man, and the perspective of the 
lover, who is as weak-willed and indecisive as a woman, we can see that 
the voice of the abandoned woman figures prominently in Catullus’ 
poems.!? The speaker's identification of “Catullus” as impotens re- 
inforces an association between the lover “Catullus” and feminine pow- 
erlessness and emotionality. 

In Abandoned Women and Poetic Tradition Lawrence Lipking ob- 
serves that “when a man is abandoned, in fact, he feels like a woman": 
specifically, in the history of poetry, men come to learn about them- 
selves (a world of feelings opens up to them) through the experience of 
abandonment and loss. But as he argues, the pathos of the abandoned 
man's situation depends on the assumption that men are supposed to be 
masters. We can see in poem 8 that Catullus by no means gives himself 
over to his feelings of abandonment. The abandoned man regards his 
abandonment as unnatural, or at least partialized, and he therefore 
must counterbalance it with “manly” resentment. It is perfectly natural 
then for Catullus to have the voice of the speaker in his poem as an 
antipode to the feminized voice of the pathetic, abandoned lover. 

We may again turn to Barthes for insight into the phenomenon of 
the abandoned man: 


Historically, the discourse of absence is carried on by the Woman: 
Woman is sedentary, Man hunts, journeys; Woman is faithful (she waits), 
Man is fickle (he sails away, he cruises). It is Woman who gives shape to 
absence, elaborates its fiction, for she has time to do so; she weaves and 
she sings; the Spinning Songs express both immobility (by the hum of the 
Wheel) and absence (far away, rhythms of travel, sea surges, cavalcades). 
It follows that in any man who utters the other's absence something femi- 
nine is declared: this man who waits and who suffers from his waiting is 
miraculously feminized. (Lover's Discourse 13—14) 


Although the lover in poem 8 has little hope that his mistress will return 
to him, it is clear that the voice of “Catullus,” the helpless lover, is the 


10 For discussions of sexual role reversals in Catullus’ poetry see Fredricksmeyer, 
“The Beginning and the End”; Hallett, “The Role of Women"; Mulroy, "An Interpreta- 
tion"; Putnam, "Catullus 11”; Quinn, Approaches; Rubino, "The Erotic World”; Stehle, 
"Retreat from the Male”; Sweet, "Catullus 11.” 
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voice of female passivity lamenting and trying to come to terms with the 
beloved’s absence. In the process of doing so, the feminized male lover 
calls up in himself the masculine voice that he hopes will rescue him. 

We hear that masculine voice trying desperately to counterbal- 
ance the images of lost happiness by exhorting "Catullus" to stop feel- 
ing like a woman and start thinking and acting like a man (sed obstinata 
mente perfer, obdura, 11). In the next line, however, when the speaker 
suddenly apostrophizes the puella, we are no longer sure who is speak- 
ing, the speaker or the lover “Catullus.” Throughout the poem, the 
puella is associated with "Catullus" and his particular erotic experi- 
ence, while the speaker stands apart admonishing and advising “Ca- 
tullus," consistently referring to the puella in the third person. But 
suddenly, in line 12, the speaker speaks directly to the girl with the 
implicit claim that the speaker has been successful in dissuading “Ca- 
tullus" from his silly passion. It seems, for a moment, as though the 
voices of speaker and lover have merged. But immediately after ad- 
dressing the puella directly, the speaker refers to “Catullus” in the third 
person, which suggests that speaker and lover continue to be split off 
from one another, and that the speaker has not yet resolved the conflict 
in himself between his rationality and his unreasonable desires for his 
mistress. 

When, at line 12, the speaker makes the assertion that Catullus 
obdurat, he seems to be speaking for "Catullus." The shift from the 
speaker's earlier mode of addressing "Catullus" to speaking for him 
implies an attempt, on the speaker's part, to suppress “Catullus’” voice 
altogether. However, beginning at line 14, the sudden outburst of emo- 
tion directed at the puella makes clear that the speaker has, indeed, 
been unsuccessful in his attempts to control “Catullus.” That the puella 
has switched from the object (fe, 13) of the speaker's declaration about 
“Catullus’” new resolve to the subject in line 14 (at tu dolebis) changes 
the focus dramatically from viewing the puella at a distance to experi- 
encing her once again with passionate emotional involvement. 

The outburst that begins at line 14 leads to a series of impassioned 
questions which show quite clearly that “Catullus’” obsession with the 
puella is beginning to overpower the speaker's rational appeals. The 
series of brief, breathless questions to the girl about who her new lovers 
will be, which culminate in the specific images of her kissing and biting 
another man's lips, shows the extent to which “Catullus’” passion for 
his mistress is taking over. But here, the imagination of the beloved is 
quite different from the earlier evocation of past romantic bliss. The 
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voice we now hear in lines 15-18 is the voice of a man tormented by 
images of infidelity, compelled to relive the pain of betrayal and rejec- 
tion. With masochistic pageantry, he trots out the images of his beloved 
in the arms of potential rivals. It seems now that the voice of firm 
resolve has virtually left “Catullus,” and all attempts to draw away 
from the beloved have proven to be fruitless and paltry. 

The poem does not end, however, with the pathetic outpourings of 
the abandoned, jealous lover. The sudden, admonishing voice of the 
speaker interrupts the concern with the puella's infidelity. But the 
speaker’s voice in the last line, as he attempts a last-ditch effort to 
make reason prevail (at tu, Catulle, destinatus obdura), is feeble by 
comparison with the frenzied obsession in the speaker's questions 
about the puella. That the speaker begins his admonishment of “Ca- 
tullus" in the last line with the qualifying conjunction at reveals that his 
confidence in his own earlier stance of rationality has been shaken. He 
is unable to conjure in himself the same degree of resolve he had at the 
beginning of the poem. The emphatic position of at in the last line 
stresses the ambivalence and confusion inherent in the lover's situa- 
tion. 


II 


In poems 72 and 76 Catullus once again explores the conflict be- 
tween an uncontrollable passion for Lesbia and the rational awareness 
of the destructiveness of that passion. As in poem 8, in these poems the 
speaker attempts to cure himself of his compulsion by using the voice of 
reason to convince himself that his desire for Lesbia is a disease that 
will, indeed, destroy him. But in both poems Catullus associates the 
desire for Lesbia with the violation of a self-imposed moral code.!! He 
frames the speaker's situation in such a way as to make it seem as 
though he not only suffers from rejection but also from being morally 
degraded in the process. 

In poem 72 one of the ways Catullus presents his emotional strug- 
gle is by focusing on the disparity between his and Lesbia's view of 
their love, and of different ways of loving in general. Through his char- 
acteristic manipulation of pronominal forms, Catullus reveals his erotic 


Uu See Skinner, “Parasites,” for an illuminating analysis of Catullus’ use of political 
speech in his erotic poems. 
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conflict by creating a clear separation between the speaker who speaks 
in the first person and "Catullus" whom the speaker refers to in the 
third person. The poem, however, is addressed to Lesbia, and the 
speaker is concerned in the first four lines with stating his version of 
their past love in contrast with Lesbia's. 

The poem opens with the speaker quoting Lesbia's former words 
which explain how she experienced not only their love, but *Catullus" 
himself. But we have a problem here already. Who is this “Catullus”? 
Why does the poet have the speaker quote Lesbia as referring to “Ca- 
tullus" in the third person? It becomes confusing when the speaker 
shifts immediately within the first sentence from the third to the first 
person: Dicebas quondam solum te nosse Catullum, / Lesbia, nec prae 
me velle tenere Iovem. In the sudden shift from "Catullus" as subject in 
the first line to "Catullus" as object (me) in the second line, we are 
made aware of the disparity between Lesbia's experience of "Catullus" 
and the speaker's experience of himself. We shall also see (in the second 
half of this poem) that the schism between Lesbia's and the speaker's 
perspectives is the same schism that exists within the speaker himself. 

The version of "Catullus" that Lesbia offers is a “Catullus” who is 
known to her through the experiences conveyed by nosse and tenere, 
verbs which clearly bear an erotic physical meaning.!? In addition, Les- 
bia's overblown statemert that she would, in essence, prefer “Catullus” 
to Jupiter is an indication of her duplicitousness, since it is certainly not 
Jupiter who rivals “Catuilus” for Lesbia's affections. The speaker con- 
tradicts Lesbia's understanding of their past relationship by offering an 
entirely different version of love: dilexi tum te non tantum ut vulgus 
amicam (3). Here the speaker makes a clear distinction between love 
(dilexi) that is based on esteem and respect and love based on a carnal 
bond. In the next line the speaker expands the idea of a nonphysical 
love by comparing his love for Lesbia to the love of a father for his sons 
and sons-in-law.!? The speaker wants Lesbia to know that although his 
love includes physical passion, he considers his spiritual and emotional 
bond with her to be the more important aspect of his love. Moreover, 
adding generos to gnatos accentuates the speaker's insistence on the 
uniqueness of his love for Lesbia, since a father's love for his sons-in- 
law involves no physical bond at all. In addition, including both sons 


2See Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary. 
BSee Harmon, "Catullus 72.3~4,” for a discussion of Catullus’ comparison of his 
love for Lesbia with paternal Icve. 
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and sons-in-law stresses a community of interest that characterizes the 
Roman family and stretches out to the politico-familial bonds in the 
whole of Roman society. 

The kind of bond the speaker describes is one from which women 
were generally excluded. The speaker is stressing here that his love for 
Lesbia is not the ordinary love of a man for a woman (ut vulgus amicam) 
but rather has more in common with the deepest bonds between men. 
The effect of such a pronouncement would be to elevate Lesbia above 
the ordinary lot of women by saying that she is worthy of being loved 
both as a man and as a woman. Putting his private bond with Lesbia in a 
larger social and moral context sets up a much higher standard of be- 
havior and action than we find, for example, in poem 8, where the 
speaker's inability to stop desiring Lesbia remains more of a personal 
emotional problem. Here the speaker keeps his passion in bounds by 
subjugating it to the higher demands of communal, moral obligation. 

At line 5, when the speaker announces to Lesbia, nunc te cognovi, 
the voice we hear reverberates with the rational awareness implied in 
the speaker's ability to temper obsessive love with larger moral and 
intellectual concerns. Moreover, nunc te cognovi reverberates with 
other meanings as well. The way in which "Catullus" and Lesbia know 
one another according to her version of their love (nosse) conflicts with 
“Catullus’” description of their love as primarily spiritual. Her state- 
ment to “Catullus” at the beginning shows that her standard for judging 
their erotic union and for knowing "Catullus" is primarily in terms of 
physical passion. But by telling Lesbia that the basis of his love is 
radically different from hers, “Catullus” reveals to her that he is, in- 
deed, unlike the “Catullus” she knows. 

Despite the speaker's rational awareness of Lesbia's true charac- 
ter, we see that his clear-sighted understanding has no impact what- 
soever on how he actually behaves and feels toward Lesbia. That the 
speaker burns more intensely for Lesbia in spite of knowing her accen- 
tuates not only the irrationality of his desire but also the deep division 
between the "Catullus" Lesbia experiences and the speaker who is the 
agent of his own actions, thoughts, and imagination. The speaker re- 
veals the moral dimension to his emotional conflict when he calmly tells 
Lesbia that now that he has seen her real character, his respect for her 
has diminished considerably: multo mi tamen es vilior et levior (6). We 
are reminded here of the repulsion expressed toward Lesbia in Ca- 
tullus’ *Odi et amo" poem. We can now see that the speaker's hatred of 
Lesbia comes not only from her rejection of him, but from what he 
perceives to be her violation of his moral ideal of a sancta amicitia. 
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The contradiction in the speaker’s bald assertion of his increasing 
desire and diminishing es:eem for Lesbia elicits the reaction of incredu- 
lity from his addressee. Moreover, in the first half of the poem, the 
speaker presents the discourse of Lesbia and "Catullus" in the narra- 
tive past compared with a present moment of discourse that is indicated 
by nunc te cognovi at line 5 and inquis at line 7. The contrast between 
Lesbia's and "Catullus'" different ways of knowing (nosse and cog- 
noscere) is accompanied by the shift from the past to the present. The 
speaker's movement from narrative to present discourse gives him suffi- 
cient distance from the past that he can see both Lesbia and himself 
from a more rational perspective. The use of cognoscere as opposed to 
nosse implies not only that "Catullus" is able to see Lesbia more clearly 
but also that his own powers of rationality are operating and allow him 
to see and understand his own fragmentation. 

At the end of the roem the speaker's ability to describe his di- 
lemma in general rather than exclusively personal terms and to abstract 
a general truth from his own experience reveals a degree of control that 
contradicts the speaker's presentation of himself as hopelessly divided 
between what he knows (cognovi) and what he feels (uror). The very 
thing the speaker is revealing about himself is his lack of control in 
being able to carry out the dictates of reason and conscience. The voice 
we hear in the last line of the poem, however, is not the voice of a man 
out of control but a voice of self-reflection and profound self-under- 
standing. The paradox that this last line so vividly demonstrates is how 
the poet/lover can remove himself from his own personal narrative and 
see himself whole, yet be powerless to integrate the voices that are at 
war within him. 


III 


In poem 76 we again see a speaker address a tortured “Catullus” 
and try to convince him to stop making himself miserable and yield to 
reason. We also see the speaker in poem 76 use moral imperatives to try 
to make "Catullus" realize that persisting in his feelings for Lesbia will 
only lead “Catullus” further into moral degradation. However, unlike 
poems 8 and 72, poem 76 offers no release whatsoever from the utter 
helplessness of the lover “Catullus,” no sense (or at most, limited) of 
healing in the poetic act. We have, instead, tortured self-address resolv- 
ing into even more tortured apostrophes to the gods. 

As he does in poem 8, the speaker attempts to persuade “Ca- 
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tullus” to stop tormenting himself over the unworthy Lesbia. But here 
the speaker’s strategy is quite different. Rather than merely being the 
voice of masculine practicality (“it’s time to cut your losses, ‘Catul- 
lus’”), the speaker in 76 tries to use logic to convince "Catullus" that 
his self-torment is not only unreasonable but unnecessary. The speaker 
offers a specific remedy for "Catullus" " suffering by exhorting him to 
draw solace from his moral rectitude and the rewards he can expect 
from it. The speaker uses the strategy of giving “Catullus” what seems 
to be an airtight argument, in the form of a conditional syllogism to the 
effect that "Catullus" will indeed be rewarded for his pietas and that he 
can expect multa gaudia from past benefacta to replace his present 
misery. In addition, part of the speaker's strategy is to divert “Ca- 
tullus' " attention away from the specificity of his situation and to make 
him see himself in a larger social and intellectual context. The rewards 
that “Catullus” will get are predicated on his collusion in Roman cul- 
tural ideals which will sanctify his past benefacta and presumably re- 
deem him from his own misery and degradation by elevating him from 
private despair to communal validation. 

The speaker's seemingly logical argument, however, rests on a 
rather shaky premise.!^ In the first place, the erotic principles of fides, 
sancta amicitia, and foedus are actually fallacious in light of Lesbia's 
unfaithfulness and betrayal of her husband. Ironically, what makes Ca- 
tullus’ world of love possible (and, in fact, the elegiac world in general) 
is the violation of law, piety, sanctity, chastity, etc. As we explicitly learn 
in several poems (notably 5, 7, and 11), Catullus rejects the Roman 
cultural system and its values; yet to preserve the seriousness of the 
erotic world, he has to transfer to it the terms of the world he is reject- 
ing. The problem is that in order to maintain his personal erotic ideal, 
Catullus has to preserve the illusion that the elegiac world is the real 
world. Poem 76 dramatizes the extent to which the two worlds are 
indeed in conflict by showing the impossibility of incorporating Roman 
cultural values into the private world of the lover. 

That the speaker in 76 is completely ineffectual in his attempts to 
console the lover by invoking the primary standards of validation for 
the self, shows how those standards simply are not applicable to the 
Jover's experience. The speaker's argument culminates with a series of 
questions to “Catullus” that imply the logical inevitability of “Catul- 


14See Rubino, “Erotic World," for a fuller discussion of this argument. 
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lus’” being able to change his miserable state: “You ought to be able to 
take pleasure in the know.edge that you have been pius, and that knowl- 
edge ought to console you in your misery, so why do you continue to 
torment yourself?” “Catullus’” answer to the speaker's questions (diffi- 
cile est longum subito deponere amorem) exposes the fallacy in the 
speaker's argument. "Catullus" simply does not feel any pleasure in 
recalling his past benefacta, nor does he gain any real self-validation 
from applying Roman stendards of value to his own experience. The 
lover simply feels the way he does, and there is nothing he can do about 
it. The impasse the speaker reaches in getting through to “Catullus” 
leads him to the strategy of suggesting the impossible. Although he 
acknowledges “Catullus’” difficulty, the speaker resorts to a desperate 
power move in commanding him to take action whether it is possible for 
him or not (hoc facias, sive id non pote sive pote, 16). 

Compared to the firm, resolute voice of the speaker in poem 8, the 
speaker's voice here rescnates with confusion and tentativeness. His 
illogicality, the conditiona. nature of his argument, and, initially, his use 
of questions rather than imperatives to convince "Catullus" to stop 
tormenting himself—all support an impression of the speaker as irreso- 
lute and uncertain. At line 14 we begin to feel the voices of the speaker 
and the lover “Catullus” come together as the speaker’s desperation 
forces him to shift his strategy from using logic to “move” “Catullus” to 
appealing to "Catullus" emotionally by making his change a matter of 
life and death (una salus haec est). The speaker is as helpless to change 
“Catullus” as "Catullus" ts to change himself; their mutual desperation 
draws them together. The speaker abandons his own logical discourse 
and begins to speak in the more emotional language of the tormented 
lover. The speaker’s sudden shift from second-person address to the 
use of the first person to request help from the gods on “Catullus’” 
behalf reinforces a sense of confusion about who is speaking—the fren- 
zied lover or the calm, rational speaker. 

The whole prayer, in fact, is a conflation of the two voices of 
speaker and lover. On the one hand, the conditional form of the prayer’s 
opening naturally recalls the speaker’s conditional sentences in his ar- 
gument to “Catullus” at the beginning of the poem. On the other hand, 
we hear the voice of the lover “Catullus” in the desperate plea to the 
gods to have pity on a wretched man on the brink of death. The whole 
invocation vacillates betwzen the points of view of speaker and lover. 
. That the invocation is predicated on a false argument, on an argument 
| that clearly does not apply to the situation of the lover because it is 
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based on logical premises, falsifies both voices we hear in the prayer to 
the gods. Ifthe speaker is speaking on behalf of “Catullus” (as.he does 
in poem 8), he is not taking into account the falseness of his own argu- 
ment and the futility of applying his standards to the private world of 
the lover. It also rings false for “Catullus” to be speaking this prayer, as 
he is using an argument whose validity his own experience contradicts. 
Clearly it would be extremely difficult for the lover “Catullus” to be- 
lieve in an argument that is predicated on the conviction that values of 
piety and moral virtue are what matter. The lover knows that he cannot 
change the way he feels, no matter how illogical it may be. “Catullus’” 
disclaimer about no longer wanting Lesbia's love or her chastity is only 
further proof that he is incapable of drawing away from her. No matter 
how irrational, the lover will always harbor eleventh—hour hopes of 
reunion with the beloved. 

Although the lover expresses a wish to be healthy and to be rid of a 
love that he calls a taetrum morbum,!? his emotionality and helplessness 
at the end make such an eventuality seem doubtful. The speaker's use 
of deponere in line 25 to express his wish for the gods to "put away" his 
sickness echoes his earlier use of deponere in line 13, where he ex- 
presses his hopelessness about being able to overcome his longum amo- 
rem. Although the speaker reaches the same impasse here as he does in 
other poems, the difference is that he does not merely accept his frag- 
mentation as an inevitable and irreparable fact of his condition. In 
poems 8 and 72 Catullus clearly delineates the voices of speaker and 
lover and preserves the conflict between them. But the speaker's voice 
in 76, as he makes his emotional plea to the gods to cure him of his 
“sickness” in return for his piety, encompasses the perspectives and the 
discourses of both speaker and lover. The admission of helplessness 
implied in the appeal to the gods, as well as the speaker's frenzied 
emotional tone, expresses the lover's characteristically wretched con- 
dition. But the speaker's expression of hope tbat his piety may ulti- 
mately bring him “health” implies a belief in the possibility that a com- 
mitment to virtue can prevail over uncontrollable passion. The speak- 
er's earlier advice to "Catullus" to *cure" himself of his irrational love 
by consoling himself with his past benefacta is incorporated into the 
speaker's emotional plea to the gods. 


15 Skinner, “Disease Imagery," offers a fruitful discussion of how Catullus employs 
images of disease to describe his emotional condition. 
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By collapsing the voices of speaker and lover into one another in 
this way, Catullus suggests that the solution to erotic conflict may, at 
least, begin with the awareness that the lover’s frenzy is a sickness. 
Moreover, through the speaker’s suggestion that an adherence to tradi- 
tional Roman ideals may enable the lover to get over his irrational pas- 
sion, Catullus expresses the hope that the lover’s ability to see himself 
as part of a larger social context may be a cure for his private anguish. 

The radical antagonism in Catullus’ lyric consciousness culmi- 
nates most dramatically in the speaker’s effort to master his private 
feelings by gaining valorization from the public world. At the end of 
poem 76, the multivoiced Catullan poetic ego seems hopelessly tangled 
up in the oppositional discourses of the private and public worlds. The 
speaker's inability to identify adequately with either form of discourse 
makes it difficult to attach the Catullan ego to a clearly defined narrative 
or set of meanings. Indeed, as W. R. Johnson has observed, Catullus' 
complex multilayered consciousness, which culminates in poem 76, 
reveals a lyric subjectivity new to Western literature: 


what was merely troublesome in Poem 8 becomes, in Poem 76, a disease 
that has devoured the »ersonality. To write about oneself and one's life, 
that was not new; but to write about inner conflicts and divisions, about 
the fragmentations of self that could barely be glimpsed, never truly un- 
derstood; to try to grasp these opaque inward alienations and to drama- 
tize the attempts to grasp them—that was, very probably, new for lyric 
poetry. The monodist Fas now discovered that beneath the singing, writ- 
ing self there are many selves, many wills. (Jdea of Lyric 122) 


Although Catullus does nct reconcile those “many selves" in his poetry, 
he identifies them in a complex set of interrelationships that defies re- 
duction to any unitary discursive practice or experience of the self. 
Catullus’ poetic discourse does not reconstitute the fragmentation of 
the lover, but it embodies— with intense clarity—the contradictions and 
incompletion inherent in the condition of desire itself.!6 


ELLEN GREENE 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


16 This essay derives from work done on my dissertation, and I thank William S. 
Anderson for his valuable insigkts and encouragement. 
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IMAGO MUNDI: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CREATION 
IN OVID'S METAMORPHOSES 


Ovid opens Metamorphoses (1.5—88) by telling how a god or better 
nature (deus et melior . . . natura, 21) artfully designs the universe from 
chaos. Traditionally, interpretation of this episode has focused on Ov- 
id's variety of philosophy rather than on his use of poetic models.! 
While criticism of late has begun to redress the balance by recontex- 
tualizing the cosmogony in the traditions of poetry, Ovid's self-con- 
scious choice of a *creztionist" account has still not been fully under- 
stood in relation to its »oetic antecedents. We are told, for example, 
that it is principally a realization of the scientific cosmogonies outlined 
programmatically by Apollonius Rhodius in the song of Orpheus (Arg. 
1.496 —502) and by Vergil in the song of Silenus (Ecl. 6.31—40).? Yet Ovid 
does not follow these models in one important regard. Whereas they 
describe the evolution cf the universe through purely physical causes, 
he depicts the same event as the work of a divine craftsman.? 

He alerts us to this point of disagreement when he imitates and 
"corrects" the beginning of the song of Orpheus.^ Orpheus sings 
how the primordial union of elements (£v &AANAoıoı pf; ovvagnoóta 
uoodt, Arg. 1.497) was first separated by the force of strife (veixeog &E 
ÓAooio SLExOLBEV Gudic Exaota, 1.498), thereby setting the evolution of 
the cosmos in motion. Ovid, on the other hand, presents strife as a 
force that perpetuates chaos, causing the confusion, not the separation, 
of elements and qualities (cf. Met. 1.9, non bene iunctarum discordia 
semina rerum; 18-19, corpore in uno | frigida pugnabant calidis). To re- 
solve this chaotic strife and set the universe in order, Ovid introduces 
instead the external figure of a deity (anc deus et melior litem natura 


! For a survey of scholarship on the question of Ovid's philosophical borrowings 
see Bómer, Die Metamorphosen 15-17; also useful are the overviews of Maurach, “Ovids 
Kosmogonie” 132-34, and McKim, “Myth” 97-99. 

?Knox, Ovid's Metamorphoses 10-12; Helzle, “Ovid’s Cosmogony" 123-25. 

3 Feeney (Gods in Epic 189—90) contrasts Ovid's divinely directed universe with tie 
random and undesigned universe portrayed in the Vergilian song of Silenus. 

^For the Alexandrian type of reference "correction" see Thomas, "Art of Refer- 
ence” 185.89. 
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*« Plato’s Timaeus is a model for Ovid's demiurge (cf. Cic. Tim. 6; Nat. D. 1.1819); but, as 
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diremit, 21). This revision of the Apollonian model, striking in itself, is 
thrown into greater relief by Ovid's parallel cosmogony in Fasti 1, in 
which he imitates the same passage but maintains, with Orpheus, that 
strife was the catalyst for the separation of the elements (/taec rerum 
secessit lite suarum / . . . massa, Fast. 1.107—8).5 It appears, then, that 
Ovid is purposely setting the divine creation in Metamorphoses against 
the evolutionary type of cosmogony exemplified in Apollonius' Argo- 
nautica and in his own Fasti. This polemical stance also holds for the 
Vergilian song of Silenus and the other evolutionary cosmogonies to 
which Ovid alludes in his opening lines (i.e., Hesiod Theogony 116ff.; 
Lucretius De Rerum Natura 5.416—563; and his own Ars Amatoria 
2.467—74). If Ovid distinguishes his “creationist” account from these 
poetic backgrounds, we may ask what model he imitates and why. 
One possible answer is that Ovid imitates cum variatione the cos- 
mogonies in the songs of Orpheus and Silenus by versifying a philo- 
sophical prose model that advances the theory of the universe's cre- 
ation by a divine craftsman. Ovid's conception of a divine fabricator is 
clearly comparable with the demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus (cf. 30a2—6) 
and with Stoic accounts of divine providence (cf. Cic. Nat. D. 2.58; 
Diog. Laert. 7.136-37, 156).5 Yet we have no specific philosophical 
model for the pattern of Ovid's created world." For instance, it has been 
recently suggested that the Ovidian vision of the creation strongly re- 
sembles the description of the universe by the Stoic speaker in Cicero's 
De Natura Deorum (2.98-104).8 But the differences are more telling 
than the similarities. First, Ovid presents a panoramic view of the uni- 
verse’s regions and then divides his account into a region-by-region 
survey with careful observance of the relative position of details. By 


SOn the contrast of motivation between the cosmogonies in Metamorphoses and 
Fasti see Maurach, "Ovids Kosmogonie" 134; for the general importance of the cross- 
references between these two passages see Hinds, Metamorphosis 42—43, and Hardie, 
*Janus" 52—53. 

$Robinson (“Ovid and the Timaeus" 254—58) argues that Cicero's translation of 


Schmidt notes (Ovids poetische Menschenwelt 29 n. 31), Poseidonius remains a favorite 
ndidate for Ovid's mix of Platonic and Stoic doctrines. 

"It is hkely that Ovid practices a philosophical eclecticism and does not depend on 
a Single source: for details see Solmsen, “Chaos” 235; Spoerri, Späthellenistische Be- 
4; Làmmli, Vom Chaos 133; Due, Changing Forms 97-98; Knox, Ovid’s Meta- 








es 10-12. 
Dach, Rhetoric of Space 447—48. 
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contrast, Cicero's Balbus does not give a totalizing picture of the uni- 
verse but examines each region in isolation and lists individual details 
without attention to their spatial arrangement. Second, Ovid narrates 
and describes the creation of the world from chaos, whereas Balbus 
seeks only to prove the existence of divine reason (providentia) from 
the beauty (pulchritudo) of the orderly universe. 

Given the truism that Ovid has little interest in philosophy for its 
own sake and given his cosmogony's explicit references to poetic mod- 
els, it may be more fruitful to analyze his departure from those models 
in terms of another well-known poetic text in which a demiurge creates 
the world. Here the field of inquiry is certainly limited by the loss of 
Hellenistic cosmogonic 2pics familiar to Ovid and his contemporary 
audience.? But speculation about lost sources need not be the last ref- 
uge of a critic. In a suggestive but tantalizingly brief footnote, Denis 
Feeney (Gods in Epic 189 n. 4) observes that "Metamorphoses begins as 
if it were an epic ecphrasis" and compares the beginning of the Apollo- 
nian song of Orpheus. What Feeney implies, if I do not misinterpret, is 
that the Apollonian and Ovidian accounts both open with reference to 
the tripartite division of the universe (ante mare et terras et quod tegit 
omnia caelum, 1.5), a formulation that originates with the Homeric 
ecphrasis of the shield of Achilles (êv uev yoiav étevé’, £v 6° oopavóv, 
év Ôt 06Xao000v, Il. 18.483). The question then is, does Metamorphoses 
begin with reference to the Homeric shield of Achilles? As far as I 
know, this is a point that has not received attention in the scholarship, 
but nonetheless one that warrants serious consideration.!? Ancient 
critics of Homer, influenced by Stoic cosmology, interpreted Hephaes- 
tus' manufacture of the shield as a philosophically conceived allegory 


The papyrus fragment P.Oxy. 2816.9~16 (= SH 938.9—16) offers a glimpse of one 
such hexameter cosmogony, in which a demiurgic "father" makes places for his "chil- 
dren” by dividing the universe .nto its constituent parts; cf. also the fourth-century A.D. 
Hermetic cosmogony, the so-called Strassburg Cosmogony (most conveniently found in 
Page, Select Papyri III 544-50, no. 136), which exhibits some striking similarities with 
Ovid's demiurgic account; cf. abo Spoerri, Späthellenistische Berichte 45—46. For details 
on the Hellenistic poetic tradition before Ovid see Schwabl, "Weltschópfung" 1544-46. 

Due, Changing Forms 24: “Homer would be a model of reading not only in cases 
of close imitation or special allusions but also in a varying degree throughout the whole 
poem, simply because the Metamorphoses was an epic poem and Homer was the epic 
poet." While the assumption that Metamorphoses is intrinsically an epic is open to doubt 
or qualification (cf. Farrell, "Dialogue of Genres" 235—40), Homer still remains a primary 
model for imitation. 
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of the creation of the universe by a demiurge.!! As a result of this type 
of exegesis, Roman poets came to regard the shield as a primary model 
for describing the origin and structure of the universe.!? Ovid's famil- 
iarity with this sort of allegorization of the shield of Achilles 1s evident 
from his subsequent imitation of the same model at the beginning of 
Metamorphoses 2, when he presents an imago mundi engraved by Vul- 
can on the doors of the palace of the sun god (2.5-18).!3 In fact, the 
artistry of Vulcan in book 2 parallels that of the demiurge in book 1, and 
thus implies a common source in the artistry of the Homeric Hephaes- 
tus.!4 

Accordingly, my aim in this essay is to show that Ovid uses the 
shield of Achilles as a model for his own version of the divinely created 
universe. The argument is divided into three parts. I first present evi- 
dence for Ovid's allusive engagement with the Homeric shield in his 
account of chaos. I then show that Ovid's description of the universe 
resembles the ecphrasis of a work of art in the tradition of the Homeric 
shield, and that it prefigures other divine works of art in Metamorpho- 
ses. Finally, I offer some explanations why Ovid opens his poem with 
reference to the Homeric shield and how this background is to be read 
in light of obvious allusions to Hesiod's Theogony and the Apollonian 
song of Orpheus. 


"Cf. [Heracl.] AH. 43.2, 68ev yao ai me@tat tov navrög &ouoav àgyxai xal tic 6 
1o9rov Snutoveyos xai næs Exacta nANEwBEvta Owxo(On, cadéot texpnoiots magéo- 
nos, tiv 'AxiAAéoG &oníóa the xoouxr|s x£ouóóov xaXxevoópevoc gixóva; cf. 43.1—14, 
48-51; Eust. 1154.41-1156.9, esp. 1155.4—8. These and other sources are collected and 
discussed with reference to Crates of Mallos in Mette, Sphairopoiia 36—43, 177-88. Fora 
recent overview and bibliography on Hellenistic interpretation of the Homeric shield and 
its influence on Roman poetry see Hardie, “Imago Mundi" 15-17 and Virgil’s Aeneid 
340 —- 43. 
2Hardie, Virgil’s Aeneid 66-70, 346—58; cf. Farrell, Virgil's Georgics 269. 

5 Cf. also the iudicium armorum of Metamorphoses 13, in which Ajax argues that 
the cosmic grandeur of the shield (clipeus vasti caelatus imagine mundi, 13.110) does not 
suit the ignoble Ulysses, and Ulysses retorts that the meaning of the shield, that is, 
its allegorical significance, is lost on Ajax (13.288—95). Hardie ("Imago Mundi" 16—17) 
makes a case for Ovid's (and Ajax’) allusion to the shield's cosmogonic implications by 
reading the variant concretus for caelatus in 13.110. On Ovid's awareness and use of the 
allegorization of the Homeric shield in Metamorphoses 2 see M. Lausberg, "Zur Bild- 
beschreibung” 120-21. 

^On the self-reference of Met. 2.5-18 to Met. 1.5--88 see Brown, “Palace” 215. 
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In discussing the poetics of allusion, we must always acknowledge 
the possibility that a given expression may not be charged with intertex- 
tual meaning, but may only be a topos. Furthermore, in the case of 
cosmological poetry, we must also allow that terms such as "sky" may 
just mean "sky," and not ^a conventional epic sky," let alone "Homer's 
sky" Yet when Ovid begins his cosmogony with mentions of the tripar- 
tite division of the universe, the sun and the moon, and the ocean 
encircling the earth, he makes it clear that these terms allude to a spe- 
cific set of well-remembered poetic models, including that source of 
sources, the Homeric shi2ld of Achilles. Indeed the opening two lines 
of the cosmogony show that Ovid is not just describing the first state of 
things, but evoking the most important examples in the tradition of 
poetry that addresses the theme of first things. Ovid starts with the 
tripartite division of the universe, or rather before it: ante mare et terras 
et quod tegit omnia caeli: m (1.5). The formulation of the three world 
divisions may at first seer1 commonplace, since it is a well-established 
one in Greek and Roman <hought and poetry.!? But as Ovid proceeds to 
describe the uniform appearance of the pre-divided universe, unus erat 
toto naturae vultus in orbe (6), the reader may remember the beginning 
of Apollonius' descriptioa of the song of Orpheus: 


Neıdev Ó' ws yala xal odjeavds NOE OGAaooa, 
TÒ ztoiv Er’ GAANAOLOL ALT], ovvagnoóta pogo 
v£ix£oc ÈE óÀooio OuéxQiOev Gudic Exacta: (Arg. 1.496—98) 


Three points of contact with the first two lines of the Apollonian 
model can be discerned. First, Ovid begins from the same point as 
Orpheus does: the three world divisions. Second, he translates the ad- 
verbial tò stoiv with the preposition ante (5). Finally, he renders àA- 
AnAoıor mwi OVVAETNOdSTA LOE as unus . . . erat naturae vultus (6).'® 
The certainty of Ovid's opening allusion to the song of Orpheus raises 
the possibility of a double allusion to the Homeric shield of Achilles, 
since the first line of Orpheus’ song patently “quotes” the first line of 
Homer's description of the image on the shield of Achilles (èv uev yatav 





See Hardie, Virgils Aeneid 322—25. 
Cf, similar imitations of Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.496—97 in Ov. Ars Am. 2.468, unaque 
erat facies sidera, terra, fretum, and Fast. 1.106, ignis, aquae, tellus, unus acervus erat. 
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&vevE', èv 6’ ob oavóv, Ev 6$ 00Aa000v, Il. 18.483).17 Equally significant, 
Orpheus sustains his allusion to Homer by singing of the motions of the 
stars and the sun and moon (Arg. 1.499—500; cf. I]. 18.484—89), and so 
indicates that the first part of his song is an allegorizing interpretation of 
the shield.!® It seems likely, therefore, that Ovid's “quotation” of the 
authoritative first line of the Apollonian bard includes reference to the 
authoritative Homeric original, which, after all, represents "the most 
famous and influential archaic formulation of a tripartite division of the 
universe." !? Ovid's subsequent imitation of the third line of the Apollo- 
nian model quoted above supports this interpretation. As discussed in 
the introduction, Ovid contradicts Orpheus' account of how strife di- 
vides the earth, heaven, and sea, when he replaces strife with a benevo- 
lent creator: hanc deus et melior litem natura diremit (21). This is not a 
case of arbitrary inversion. Ovid corrects Apollonius with reference to 
the Homeric original in which it is the "demiurgic" Hephaestus, not 
strife, that separates the parts of the universe. 

The likelihood of Ovid's double allusion to both the Apollonian 
song of Orpheus and the Homeric shield of Achilles increases if we 
consider the parallel of the cosmological song of Iopas in Vergil's Ae- 
neid (1.742—46).?9 Like Ovid's cosmogony, the song of Iopas takes its 
cue from the song of Orpheus.?! Unlike Ovid, Iopas does not begin with 
the tripartite division of the universe but with the sun and the moon (Aic 
canit errantem lunam solisque labores, Aen. 1.742), an allusion to the 
second line of the Homeric shield (9£jióv T’ Arduavro oeArvnv te 
zx Àn90ovoav, Il. 18.484), which is replete with the scientific learning of 


U For this type of allusion see McKeown, Ovid: Amores 37-45 (cf. Hinds, Meta- 
morphosis 56, 151 n. 16) and Thomas, "Art of Reference” 188, who calls it “window 
reference." 

i8See Nelis (“Song of Orpheus” 158), who points out that Apollonius reads the 
Homeric shield allegorically as a cosmogony, and that his imitation lifts the veil of allegory 
and presents the true meaning of the model. I think Ovid may be taking the hint of 
Apollonius and realizing the Homeric shield's physical allegory on a larger scale in his 
cosmogony. 

Hardie, Virgil's Aeneid 322. 

20On the song of Iopas being a model for Ovid's cosmogony see Schmitzer, Zeit- 
geschichte 36. 

?!0n the influence of the Apollonian model on Vergil see Brown, "Song of Iopas" 
323-24; Hunter, Argonautica 176. 
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the philosopher-poet.?? Vergil thus recognizes Apollonius' allegorizing 
engagement with the Homeric shield but pointedly varies the intertex- 
tual link by “quoting” the second line instead of the first. Furthermore, 
just as Apollonius continues to allude to the shield of Achilles in the 
song of Orpheus, so too does Vergil in two out of the four remaining 
lines of Iopas' song (Aen. 1.744 — Il. 18.486; Aen. 1.745 — Il. 18.489), 
thereby maintaining the structure of his double allusion.?* In view of the 
importance of the Homeric model to Apollonius and his imitator Vergil, 
it is very possible that Ovid, who treats the same cosmological material, 
would engage in the same kind of play with literary models when he 
begins with reference to tae tripartite division of the universe. 

As we read on, we fird that Ovid follows the example of the songs 
of Orpheus and Jopas in sustaining his allusion to the Homeric shield. 
After defining chaos as the state before the division of the universe into 
three regions, he repeats and varies the same idea by observing that the 
sun and the moon were not yet present: nullus adhuc mundo praebebat 
lumina Titan, / nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe (10—11). 
One well-recognized model for these lines is the Lucretian description 
of the first state of things: hic neque tum solis rota cerni lumine largo | 
altivolans poterat nec magni sidera mundi (5.432—33).?^ It is noteworthy, 
however, that Ovid replaces Lucretius' stars with the moon. The pair- 
ing of the sun and moon is, of course, a commonplace of cosmological 
poetry, appearing with some frequency in De Rerum Natura (cf. 1.128, 
5.76, 5.418, 5.751). But this motif also calls to mind the second line of the 
ecphrasis of the shield of Achilles (JJ. 18.484), famously imitated in the 
song of Orpheus (Arg. 1.500) and the song of Iopas (Aen. 1.742)—a set of 
contexts that Ovid has already evoked. In addition, Ovid's image of the 
waxing moon (nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe, 11) may be a 
learned "correction" of Homer's “full moon" (oeıyvnv te x90voav, 
Il. 18.484), through which ıe displays a philosopher-poet's interest in 


22Cf. also Ap. Rhod. Arg 1.500, oeAnvaing te xoi ġehloro xéAeu@ot; Verg. G. 
2.478, defectus solis varios lunaeque labores. The connections between the song of lopas, 
the song of Orpheus, and the Homeric shield of Achilles are noted in Brown, “Song of 
lopas" 325—26 and n. 17; cf. Hardie, Virgil’s Aeneid 63 n. 72. 

23On Vergil's use of the Ho neric shield in the song of Iopas see Brown, “Homeric 

ackground." 

?4 Robbins, “Creation” 403. 
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lunar phases.?5 This allusive technique would be familiar from the song 
of Iopas in which Vergil reinterprets Homer's image of the “weariless 
sun" as solar eclipses (solisque labores, Aen. 1.142). 

The reader may also notice that the opening sequence of cos- 
mological topics—tripartite division of the world, and the sun and 
moon—is a pattern that derives from the first two lines of the shield- of 
Achilles. Again, the pattern may be thought conventional. For example, 
Lucretius introduces his own cosmogony this way: sed quibus ille modis 
coniectus materiai | fundarit terram et caelum pontique profunda, / solis 
lunai cursus, ex ordine ponam (5.416—18). And the speech of Anchises in 
Aeneid 6 follows the same pattern with some variation in order: princi- 
pio caelum ac terras camposque liquentis / lucentemque globum lunae 
Titaniaque astra (6.724—25). Yet it is also evident that the Vergilian text 
is directly indebted to the Homeric shield of Achilles.?6 And the same is 
probably true for Lucretius, who reproduces the exact order of Ho- 
mer's topics.?7 Could Ovid therefore be indifferent to the Homeric ef- 
fect of beginning with the sequence of the tripartite universe and the sun 
and the moon? One further piece of evidence suggests not. Ovid calls 
the sun Titan, a metonymy that points to the phrase Titania astra in the 
speech of Anchises (Aen. 6.725; cf. also Aen. 4.119). This allusion indi- 
cates Ovid's awareness of Vergil's imitation of the Homeric pattern, 
and hence the tradition of the cosmological poetry that the cosmologi- | 
cal section of the shield of Achilles engenders. 

In his sketch of what is missing from chaos, Ovid does not go on to 
Homer's next cosmological topic, the stars (cf. I. 18.485—88), but fo- 
cuses on the round earth balanced in midair (12-13). He thus contents 
himself at this point with an evocation of the opening two lines of the 
shield description.?8 The subject of the spherical earth, on the other 
hand, may not be so far removed from Homer; it could reflect theories 


25Cf. Prop. 3.5.25-28, tum mihi naturae libeat perdiscere mores Í . . . qua venit 
exoriens, qua deficit, unde coactis / cornibus in plenum menstrua luna redit. Ovid's 
“correction” of sAn8ovcav with crescendo is by chance paralleled by Eustathius, who on 
his own authority interprets the Homeric epithet to mean aüboucav (1155.25-28). 

26 Hardie, Virgil’s Aeneid 70. 

27For Lucretius’ view of Homer as a natural philosopher and epic model see De 
Rerum Nat. 1.124—26 and the discussion in Farrell, Vergil's Georgics 305—6. 

28 C£, Lucr. 5.417-18, which similarly limits its enumeration of cosmological topic 
to the first two lines of the Homeric model; but contrast Verg. Aen. 6.724 —25, which no 
only covers the first two lines but also alludes subtly to the lengthier topic of the star 
when dealing with the topic of the sun in the phrase Titania astra. 
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of sphairopoiia which allegorizing critics, such as Crates of Mallos, 
applied to the shield of Achilles.?? Be this as it may, Ovid concludes his 
negative account of cosmic order with the image of the ocean (not) 
encircling the earth, nec bracchia longo | margine terrarum porrexerat 
Amphitrite (13—14). Although this line-and—a- half is redolent of neoteri- 
cism, it clearly descends from Homer's famous closing lines about 
Ocean being placed around the rim of the shield (ZI. 18.607-8).?° What 
stands out, then, in Ovid's negative description of chaos is an imago 
mundi that recalls the apening two lines and closing two lines of the 
description of the shield of Achilles (Mer. 1.5 ~ Il. 18.483; Met. 1.10—11 
~ JI. 18.484; Met. 1.13—14 ~ Il. 18.607—8). This allusive strategy is com- 
parable with that observed in the Apollonian song of Orpheus and the 
Vergilian song of Iopas and so hints that the cosmogony itself is a 
revelation of the physical allegory underpinning the famous Homeric 
background. 


III 


Thus far I have observed Ovid's method of evoking Homer in the 
midst of chaos. Now let us turn to the proposition that Homer furnishes 
an important conceptual model for the creation. As a preliminary, it is 
useful to consider the rcle that the shield of Achilles plays as a model 
for the conventional epiz “cosmic setting.” Philip Hardie (Virgil's Ae- 
neid 66—67) observes that the epic poet typically prefaces mythological, 
heroic, or historical themes with a prelude on natural philosophy—the 
cosmic setting—which establishes “a relationship between particular 
places, people, or events and the most general structure or history of 
the universe." He divides the cosmic setting into two types: one marked 
by chronological sequence, the other by spatial sequence. The former 
has a large-scale model in Hesiod's Theogony, which serves as a cos- 
mogonical prelude to Eoiai; and the latter is represented by the Ho- 
meric ecphrasis of the skield of Achilles, in which the three world divi- 
sions and heavenly bodies (Il. 18.483--89) function as a cosmological 
prelude to the subsequent scenes of human life. Although Hardie's 


29See Mette, Sphairopciia 36, 39, with n. 2; cf. also [Heracl.] All. 48. 

30On the Homeric association of these lines see Bömer, Die Metamorphosen 23. 
The spondeiazon with Amphitrite is a well-known neoteric effect (see Helzle, “Ovid’s 
Cosmogony" 127-28) but also perfectly Homeric (cf. Od. 3.91, 5.422, 12.60, 12.97). 
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divisio may be oversimplified, especially seeing that the cosmological 
shield of Achilles was also understood and imitated as a cosmogony, 
nevertheless it remains a helpful tool for analyzing the character of 
Ovid's cosmic setting at the beginning of Metamorphoses. 

First of all, Ovid clearly alludes to the Hesiodic cosmic setting by 
calling the first state of things Chaos (quem dixere Chaos, 7). And since 
he is relating a cosmogony, chronological sequence is more or less pres- 
ent. His account may be divided into four successive periods of time: (1) 
the demiurge's separation of chaos into four regions and elements (21— 
31); (2) his arrangement of the typical physical features in each region 
(32-71); (3) the appearance of animalia (72—75); (4) finally, the creation 
of man (76—88). Despite this general chronological framework, how- 
ever, Ovid gives few explicit indications of temporal sequence within 
each phase; his use of principio (34) followed by tum (36) at the begin- 
ning of the second stage is exceptional. Moreover, towards the end of 
his account he telescopes time (cf. the use of vix . . . cum, 69-70; nuper, 
80; modo, 87), giving the impression of the cosmogony's suddenness.?! 
If the chronological connection between events is weak, the spatial 
relation among cosmic features is strong. The demiurge divides and 
disposes the contents of chaos in a spatially sequential manner corre- 
sponding to his point of view. Thus while Ovid alludes to the Hesiodic 
cosmic setting, he comes closer to realizing the ecphrastic structure of 
the Homeric model. The conceptual affinity between Ovid's cosmic 
setting and the shield of Achilles is further strengthened by the parallel- 
ism between the demiurge and Hephaestus. 

But similarity of motivation and structure is not all. In his cosmic 
setting Ovid introduces the theme of art, representing the creation of 
the universe as the manufacture of an artifact. This particular emphasis 
makes sense as a response to the artistic significance of the shield of 
Achilles. Indeed we might venture to say that Ovid's cosmogony acti- 
vates both literal and allegorical levels of meaning in the Homeric shield 
but reverses them so that natural philosophy veils the deeper truth of 
art. In the following analysis I am concerned with the way that Ovid 
invites the reader to view the creation as a work of art and how the 
structure of the whole reflects ecphrastic conventions. It is on these 
grounds that the Homeric shield is most directly relevant to the cos- 
mogony as a conceptual model. And as we shall see, it is on these 


310n the lack of temporal duration in the cosmogony see Lammli, Vom Chaos 6; 
cf. also Schmidt, Ovids Menschenwelt 16 and n. 8. 
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grounds that the cosmogony is relevant to other works of art in Meta- 
morphoses. 

The creation of the universe 1s, of course, not exactly the same as 
that of a picture on a shield. The latter represents nature mimetically, 
whereas the former is nature. Thus we do not find in the cosmogony 
those features of ecphrasis that make us aware of the mimetic qualities 
of a work of art: that 1s, references to the artistic medium's texture and 
color, or comments on how images look like what they represent. On 
the other hand, Ovid do2s draw an analogy between cosmic order and 
art in the description of chaos.?? The phrase rudis indigestaque moles (7) 
hints that chaos is a raw material that awaits refinement in the hands of 
an artist (OLD s.v. rudis 1a).?? Repeating and varying the idea in the next 
line, nec quicquam nisi pondus iners (8), Ovid makes a pun on iners, 
meaning both sluggish ard lacking art, which clarifies the absence of ars 
in rudis indigestaque moles. The phrase pondus iners itself derives from 
Ars Amatoria, where Ovid describes the formless stone that is improved 
by the sculptor's art: quae nunc nomen habent operosi signa Myronis, / 
pondus iners quondam duraque massa fuit (3.219—20). What distin- 
guishes chaos from cosmos, then, is the ameliorating influence of art. 
Ovid makes a similar point when introducing the silver doors orna- 
mented by Vulcan at the beginning of book 2: materiam superabat opus 
(2.5). Here, as in the creztion, it is quite apparent where the poet places 
his priorities. 

Ovid's presentatior of *god or a better nature" as an artist fulfills 
the expectations raised Ey the raw material of chaos. After the separa- 
tion of the elements, the creator gathers the earth into a perfect sphere 
(terram . . . magni speciem glomeravit in orbis, 34-35). The verb glo- 
mero suggests the image of wool gathered into a ball, particularly 1f we 
remember the earlier idea of rudis indigestaque moles (6).?^ Comparison 


32 Some of the following »oints are discussed with a different emphasis in Solodow, 
World 213-15; cf. also Lateiner, "Artists" 11-12. 

33 On the artistic connotation of rudis cf. Met. 1.87-88, sic, modo quae fuerat rudis 
et sine imagine, / tellus, where rudis is glossed as sine imagine; Met. 1.406, non exacta 
satis rudibusque simillima signis; Trist. 1.7.22, vel quod adhuc crescens et rude carmen 
erat, where I believe (following Hinds, "Booking" 22—23) that Ovid alludes to the chaos 
account in the Metamorphoses and so equates the unfinished Metamorphoses with the 
rude state of chaos; for further discussion of Ovid's use of rudis in the context of literary 
composition see Harries, "The Spinner" 66. 

34Cf. TLL 6.2.2058ft. s.v. glomero. While the term glomus may indicate the earth, 
it commonly refers to a ball of wool: cf. Lucr. 1.360; Hor. Epist. 1.13.14. 
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with the wool-gathering of Arachne, tantus decor adfuit arti, / sive 
rudem primos lanam glomerabat in orbes (6.1819), confirms this inter- 
pretation of glomero.?5 Feeney (Gods in Epic 191) concludes from the 
verbal echo that Ovid casts Arachne as a demiurgic figure. But the 
converse is also true: the demiurge engages in an activity characteristic 
of Arachne, “the paradigm of human artistic skill."?6 As the account 
progresses, Ovid explicitly identifies the creator’s artistic status: mundi 
fabricator (57), opifex rerum (79). These terms have philosophical over- 
tones, but at the same time they bear witness to the especially Ovidian 
idea that art lies behind the order of nature.?? 

Given his careful development of the idea that the creator is an 
artist and that the stuff of chaos is his raw material, it should not be too 
surprising that Ovid represents the universe as though it were a work of 
art, utilizing ecphrastic devices to give it the requisite vividness. It is in 
this regard that we might begin to consider the opening episode of 
Metamorphoses as a large-scale imitation of the Homeric ecphrasis of 
the shield of Achilles, the archetypal imago mundi. Ovid's descriptive 
method matches Homer's in several respects. First, both poets depict 
an object as it is made. This is not the standard technique of ecphrasis, 
in which the poet describes an already completed work of art.?® Rather 
Homer and Ovid exploit the paradox between the dynamic process of 
creation and the static quality of the finished product.?? Second, in each 


35 The verbal cross-reference links books 1 and 6, the beginnings of the first and 
second pentads of the poem, and so strengthens the parallel between the demiurge and 
Arachne. On signs of book arrangement by pentads in Metamorphoses see Rieks, "Zum 
Aufbau." 

36] ateiner, "Artists" 15. 

37Solodow, World 213. Leach (Rhetoric of Space 448) claims that opifex is 
"scarcely the most honorific of Roman terms for a maker but implies the limited opera- 
tions of mechanical craftsmanship." Though the term may be contemptuous when applied 
by a leisured aristocrat to the laboring craftsperson, it is surely not when applied to the 
divine creator; cf. Pease, De Natura Deorum 175 on 1.18; TLL 9.2.704.63ff. s.v. opifex. 
Furthermore, the phrases melior natura (1.21) and mundi melioris origo (1.79) prompt the 
reader to evaluate the opifex rerum positively; cf. Persius' ostensible praise of Caesius 
Bassus as a lyric poet at 6.3—4: mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum / atque 
marem strepitum fidis intendisse Latinae. 

38 Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza 19. 

3? Hubbard (“Nature” 18) observes with regard to the shield of Achilles (and the 
Iliad itself): "This paradox is in some sense at the root of all great works of art, which 
constitute themselves as both action and artifact, process and product, becoming and 
being." 
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case, the creative artis: plays the same role of establishing the point of 
view from which we see what is created.^9 Ovid alerts us to the demi- 
urge's controlling perspective, for example, when he shapes the earth 
into a perfectly spherical globe (terram, ne non aequalis ab omni Í parte 
foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis, 34—35). 

Ovid then proceeds to a step-by-step survey of what the demi- 
urge designs on and above the earth, articulating his description with a 
succession of active verbs whose subject is the creator himself. This 
pattern of description has obvious affinities with the way that Homer 
presents the scenes or: the shield of Achilles.4! Especially striking in 
this respect is Ovid's repetition of the verbal phrase iussit et in the first 
foot of lines 37, 43, and 55 (cf. also the reuse of the phrase at 86). Each 
time the verb governs a series of infinitives detailing specific cosmologi- 
cal arrangements: first for the ocean, then for the earth, and finally for 
the air. The unusual re»etition of the phrase iussit et has, to my knowl- 
edge, received no comment. But if we compare the description of the 
pictures on the shield of Achilles, we find that Homer regularly begins a 
new scene by repeating a verb phrase like èv òè . . . zoínos (Il. 18.490, 
573, 587) or £v 6’ &x(Oei (ZI. 18.541, 550, 561, 607). This sort of repetitive 
introduction to each scene becomes a standard structural feature of 
post-Homeric ecphraszs.^? Vergil follows the Homeric precedent in his 
description of the shield of Aeneas by introducing new scenes with the 
repetition of fecerat (Aen. 8.628, 630, 710). And in Metamorphoses 6 
Ovid alludes to the Hcmeric/Vergilian pattern in describing the repre- 
sentations on the tapestry of Arachne: fecit et Asterien aquila luctante 
teneri | fecit olorinis Ledam recubare sub alis (6.108—9). Considered in 
this context, Ovid's rezurrent use of iussit et may be an adaptation of 
the Homeric/Vergilian -echnique of repeating a verb of making to intro- 
duce new scenes in an ecphrasis. Of course, the first example of iussit et 
would not be recognizable as a substitute for fecit et, but Ovid may hint 
at the substitution when the demiurge "commanded" the formation of 
the ocean and then “added” bodies of fresh water: addidit et fontes et 





, 


“On "point of view" or “focalization’ 
Describe" 27-31; cf. Hubbard, “Nature” 17-18. 

41See Harries, "The Spinner" 69. 

42 Hellenistic poets prefer, however, to follow the example of the Hesiodic Scutum, 
introducing individual scenes by Ev uév, £v Ó£, as the artifact is no longer described in a 
state of manufacture: cf. [Hes.] Sc. 161, 168, etc.; Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.730, 735, etc.; Mosch. 
Eur. 44, 50; for further details see Bithler, Die Europa 94; cf. also Clausen, Virgil’s Aeneid 
79; Harries, “The Spinner” 59. 


in ecphrasis see Fowler, “Narrate and 
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stagna inmensa lacusque (38). The verb addo typically appears in Vergil- 
ian and Ovidian ecphrases as a variation on facio when the transition is 
made to a new vignette.^? In Ovid's cosmogony, therefore, the phrase 
addidit et could be a signpost for interpreting the repetition of iussit et, 
the demiurge's distinctive modus operandi, as the equivalent of fecit et. 

While Ovid may imitate the description of the shield of Achilles in 
narrating the creation from the artist's point of view, it is important to 
recognize that he also employs conventional ecphrastic devices that are 
developed after Homer. In the description of a work of art, Richard 
Thomas (“Ecphrastic Centerpieces” 175—76) observes that the poet's 
concern is to “situate and relate to each other details appearing in the 
work." The border of the composition is commonly defined, as is the 
relative position of details, including especially references to centrality. 
The reader thereby acquires, according to Thomas, "an image of vi- 
gnettes, if not of the entire structure." Ovid's presentation of the imago 
mundi exhibits the same attentiveness to borders, to structural arrange- 
ment of details, and to medial position, thereby giving the reader a 
sense of discrete parts within a consolidated whole. In this respect the 
cosmogony anticipates the ecphrases of other works of art in Meta- 
morphoses (for example, Vulcan's chasing on the doors of the sun god, 
and the tapestry of Minerva) in which the field of view is neatly de- 
limited and filled with vignettes. 

In the first act of creation, Ovid explicitly defines the borders of 
the cosmos and the relative position of its elements and regions. The 
demiurge separates the four regions of the world (21—25), an event that 
is restated and visually realized in the spatial scheme of the four ele- 
ments (26—30). Although the four elements are a conventional topic in 
scientific poetry, Ovid exploits their ecphrastic possibilities, enumerat- 
ing them in spatial sequence from top to bottom, correlating weight 
with position.*4 Fire, the lightest element, makes a place for itself at the 
top (summaque locum sibi fecit in arce, 27) and sets the upper limit of the 
cosmos. Air is closest to fire in weight and hence adjacent to it ( proxi- 


43C£, Verg. Aen. 8.637, addiderat (shield of Aeneas), which follows the repeated 
use of fecerat (628, 630); Ov. Met. 6.110, addidit (tapestry of Arachne), which follows the 
repeated use of fecit (108—9); Verg. G. 3.30, addam (doors of temple vowed to Octavian), 
which follows faciam (27); cf. also Verg. Aen. 8.666; Ov. Met. 6.85; Claud. Rapt. Pros. 
1.259. More generally, see TLL 1.581.41ff. s.v. addo. 

44The four elements are frequently treated with attention to their spatial hierarchy 
(cf. Ov. Fast. 1.109—10; Man. 1.14961), but contrast Ovid's speech of Pythagoras, in 
which they have no fixed position and are fluidly interchangeable (Met. 15.239 45). 
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mus est aér illi levitate locoque, 28). Earth assumes a position below fire 
and air, being more solic (densior his, 29); significantly, however, Ovid 
avoids specifying its m2dial position—a point that I shall address 
shortly. Finally, water encircles the earth and occupies the “edges” of 
the lower limit of the cosmos (circumfluus umor / ultima possedit soli- 
dumque coercuit orbem, 30—31).55 In the first act of creation, then, Ovid 
explicitly defines the borders of the universe and the relative position of 
its elements and regions, and so establishes a visual framework for the 
developments that follow. 

The central part of -he cosmogony (32—68) elaborates and embel- 
lishes this framework. Ascending the scale of the elements— water (36— 
42), earth (43—51), air (52-66), and aether (67-68) —the poet both nar- 
rates and describes the disposition of cosmological features in each 
region.^9 The transitions to the upper regions illustrate the predomi- 
nantly spatial rationale that governs the order of the account. After the 
demiurge attends to the creation of the five terrestrial zones, Ovid goes 
on to the next topic by specifying the location (and threatening aspect) 
of the region of air: inminet his aer (52). After arranging meteorological 
matters, the demiurge finishes things off by placing aether on top of the 
other regions: haec supe: inposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem | ae- 
thera (67-68).*’ Interestingly, both of these transitions recur in the 
ecphrasis of the imago mundi engraved by Vulcan on the doors of the 
palace of the sun. Ovid uses the verb inminet at the beginning of the 
description to specify the sky's physical relation to earth (caelumque, 
quodque inminet orbi, 2:7). And the phrase haec super inposuit re- 
appears in the passive voice at the end of the ecphrasis, once again to 
describe the position of the sky: haec super inposita est caeli fulgentis 
imago (2.17).^9 Thus, returning to the cosmogony, we see that it is struc- 
tured in the way that other ecphrases are in the Metamorphoses. 

In addition to defining the relative position of the four parts of the 
universe, Ovid enumerates the contents of each region exhaustively, 
presumably to achieve vividness. According to rhetorical theory, enu- 





^5 Cf. Met. 6.12728, ultima pars telae, tenui circumdata limbo, / nexilibus flores 
hederis habet intertextos, wher2 Ovid describes the “edges” of Arachne’s tapestry. 

46Cf. Lucr. 5.251-305, waere the argument for the perishability of the cosmos is 
made from the instability of the elements in ascending order, beginning with earth. 

^"The spatial rationale of lines 67-68, in fact, creates a chronological inconsis- 
tency, since the demiurge divides the sky into five zones in lines 45—48. 

48 Met. 2.17, haec super... caeli fulgentis imago, is also indebted to Aen. 8.671- 
72, haec inter tumidi late marts ibat imago | aurea, describing the shield of Aeneas. 
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meration helps effect visual immediacy or enargeia—the goal of ecphra- 
sis.*? So Ovid catalogs bodies of fresh water (springs, swamps, lakes, 
and rivers, 38—43), terrestrial formations (plains, valleys, forests, and 
mountains, 43—44), meteorological phenomena (fog, clouds, thunder, 
lightning, and winds, 54—66), and the animalia that inhabit each region 
(72-75). Here we may want to compare again the example of Balbus’ 
description of the universe in Cicero's De Natura Deorum (2.98 —104), 
which is also marked by an enumerative plenitude of details. But Ovid 
differs from Balbus in that he concludes each regional catalogue (water, 
earth, and air) with a fully developed picture, a technique that parallels 
the description of vignettes on visual works of art. The first list of 
bodies of fresh water fans out into the image of rivers: 


fluminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis, 

quae diversa locis partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 

in mare perveniunt partim campoque recepta 

liberioris aquae pro ripis litora pulsant. (Met. 1.39—42) 


Ovid enhances the vividness of his description by splitting the rivers 
into different parts (partim . . . partim) and relating them to land— and 
seascape.°° Skipping over the list of terrestrial formations for the mo- 
ment, we come next to the list of meteorological phenomena, which 
Ovid tops off with a six-line visual diagram of the cardinal winds (61— 
66). Here he enumerates the points of the compass and provides a new 
set of spatial coordinates by which to view the earth.°! 

Coming back to the list of terrestrial developments, we find that it 
culminates in the topic of the five celestial and terrestrial zones (45—51). 
Flanked on either side by the vignettes of the rivers and winds, this set 
of subdivisions functions as the centerpiece of the cosmogony. Ovid 
begins by enumerating the array of the zones in heaven, splitting them 
into groups and directing the eye right and left (utque duae dextra cae- 


49 Cf. Quint. 9.2.40, illa vero, ut ait Cicero, sub oculos subiectio tum fieri solet, cum 
res non gesta indicatur, sed ut sit gesta ostenditur, nec universa, sed per partes. On 
enumeration as a means of achieving vividness see Roberts, Jeweled Style 40—41. 

59 On the ecphrastic device of division into groups see Roberts, Jeweled Style 41. 
Cf. also Ovid's use of same technique in the ecphrasis of another river, the Nile, on the 
shield of Nileus in 5.18889, clipeo quoque flumina septem I argento partim, partim cae- 
laverat auro. 

510vid's treatment of the four winds became a popular subject for ecphrasis in 
later Latin poetry; see Roberts, Jeweled Style 43 and n. 20. 
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lum totidemque sinistra ! parte secant zonae, quinta est ardentior illis, 
45—46).5?? He repeats anc varies this scheme for the five terrestrial zones 
(totidemque plagae tellure premuntur, 48), designating medial and inter- 
mediate positions instead (quarum quae media est, non est habitabilis 
aestu | nix tegit alta duas: totidem inter utrumque locavit, 49-50). As has 
been well documented, -he definition of the center plays a prominent 
part in ecphrasis, whether within the described work as a whole or in a 
scene that forms a part of the whole.?? Up to this point in the cos- 
mogony, Ovid avoids explicit mention of medial position— surprisingly 
so, since he has had amp. e opportunity to observe the mythological and 
scientific commonplace chat the earth is the middle of the universe.*4 
The section on the five zones (46—51) finally answers to expectations of 
a structural midpoint, ard quite appropriately, because it is located at 
the center of the cosmogony (21—75).55 Indeed, in the middle of this 
central section Ovid introduces the five terrestrial zones and explicitly 
identifies the medial posicion of the torrid zone: quarum quae media est, 
non est habitabilis aestu (29).5$ The torrid zone thus functions as a surro- 


532Cf. Verg. G. 1.235-36, quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur | cae- 
ruleae; Ovid uses the same dist-ibutive pattern in the ecphrasis of Vulcan's door reliefs in 
Met. 2.18, signaque sex foribuz dextris totidemque sinistris. 

53For the two types of centrality in an extended ecphrasis see Thomas, “Ecphras- 
tic Centerpieces" 176. 

55TIn the diagram of the elements (26-31), earth's centrality is not specified (densior 
his tellus elementaque grandia traxit / et pressa est gravitate sua, 29-30), though it is 
intimated elsewhere in the cosmogony (nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus / ponderi- 
bus librata suis, 12-13; sic onus inclusum . . . distinxit, 47). Later imitations of Ovid's 
cosmogony make a point of mentioning the medial position of earth: Sil. Ital. 11.456—57, 
tum deus . . . tellurisque globum media compage locasset; Claud. Rapt. Pros. 1.252, in 
medium graviora cadunt. On earth's medial position in scientific accounts cf. Cic. Nat. D. 
2.98 and Pease, De Natura Deo-um on 1.103; in ecphrases, cf. Met. 2.6, aequora caelarat 
medias cingentia terras; Nonn. Dion. 25.386--90. 

55Here I reckon the sections on chaos (5-20) and the creation of man (76-88) as 
separate paragraphs. 

56Qvid’s explicit reference to the medial position of the torrid zone involves a 
correction of his Vergilian model (quarum una corusco / semper sole rubens et torrida 
semper ab igni, Verg. G. 1.233—34) in light of Eratosthenes’ original: 4 5& pia wadaoy te 
xal EX zvupóc otov &pu8g1]. / Å pEV Env ueodm . . . (Hermes fr. 16.5-6 P). Cf. also Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. 1.259—60, addit qu.nque plagas: mediam subtegmine rubro | obsessam fer- 
vore notat, where the description of Proserpina's tapestry of creation emphasizes the 
medial position of the torrid zone, recognizing Ovid's play with the same idea: at 259 
mediam not only occupies the center of the line but also the middle of the ecphrasis, 
which begins at line 248 and is interrupted at 270. 
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gate for an omitted reference to earth’s medial position, and so satisfies 
expectations of a middle within the ecphrastic exposition of the cos- 
mogony.?7 

We have now seen that Ovid's cosmogony exhibits a variety of 
features that commonly occur in ecphrases. The ecphrastic nature of 
the cosmogony is, as I have suggested, a reflection of its structural and 
conceptual imitation of the large-scale cosmological model, the Ho- 
meric shield of Achilles. This interpretation helps explain the source of 
the cosmogony's similarity to the opening ecphrasis of book 2, in which 
Ovid again imitates the Homeric shield when describing the imago 
mundi engraved by Vulcan on the doors of the sun's palace (2.5—18). 
Robert Brown points out (“Palace” 215-17, 219) that Ovid carefully 
associates the artistry of Vulcan with that of the demiurge through 
structural, thematic, and verbal parallels. But clearly Ovid also designs 
the cosmogony so that it prefigures the artwork of Vulcan in book 2. In 
describing the latter, Ovid presents its cosmological features just as he 
does in the cosmogony. He begins by establishing the point of view of 
the artist from whose perspective the picture of the world is conceived: 
nam Mulciber illic | aequora caelarat medias cingentia terras | terrarum- 
que orbem caelumque quod inminet orbi (2.5~7). While these lines are 
modeled on /liad 18.483, two points evoke the earlier context of the 
cosmogony. The identification of Vulcan as Mulciber, the softener of 
metals, reminds us of the demiurge's capacity for shaping raw material. 
Secondly, the creation of the three great world divisions alludes to the 
first line of the cosmogony (ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia 
caelum, 1.5), as is evident from the same vertical spatial sequence of 
sea-earth-sky (contrast the Homeric formulation earth-heaven-sea) 
and the same way of ornamenting the sky with a relative clause. 

The structure of Vulcan's imago mundi is also quite comparable 
with the creation account. Just as in the cosmogony, Ovid presents his 
material region by region, in ascending order (sea, earth, and sky). He 
first enumerates individual marine deities in the sea (Triton, Proteus, 
and Aegeon, 2.8-10) and concludes this survey with a more fully real- 
ized scene of sea nymphs separated into distinct groups and engaged in 
different activities (quarum pars nare videtur, pars in mole sedens virides 


57The reader may detect irony in the fact that the position of honor in an ecphra- 
sis-—the middle—is here reserved for the uninhabitable torrid zone, a point which seems 
to undercut the Stoic idea (pace Schmidt, Ovids Menschenwelt 16) that the universe is 
designed for man's dominion. 
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siccare capillos, pisce vehi quaedam, 2.11-13). This technique of descrip- 
tion recalls the section on bodies of fresh water in the creation account, 
which begins as a list and ends with the more developed picture of 
different types of rivers. Ovid next enumerates the inhabitants of earth 
and their places of habitation (2.15—16), a section that parallels and 
expands upon the cosmogony's account of the world's animalia (1.72— 
75): for example, 2.15, terra viros urbesque gerit silvasque ferasque, de- 
velops 1.75, terra feras cepit. The description of the doors closes with 
heaven and the Zodiac (2.17-18), where Ovid alludes again to the struc- 
tural design of the demiurge's work (cf. 2.17, haec super inposita est caeli 
fulgentis imago, with 1.67—68, haec super inposuit liquidum et gravitate 
carentem | aethera).°® The verbal echoes and similarity in structural 
disposition of details between the two passages at the beginning of 
books 1 and 2 indicate thzt we are to read them in the same way. We may 
even surmise that Vulcan's work represents an artistic model of the 
universe created in book 1. 

The demiurge's creation also sets an example for the work of 
another divine artist in Metamorphoses: Minerva. From the outset, the 
Minerva and Arachne episode (6.53—128) is remarkable because it too, 
like the cosmogony in book 1, revives the Homeric precedent of narrat- 
ing and describing the manufacture of a work of art. The structural 
parallelism of the cosmogony with the weaving contest of Minerva and 
Arachne (each beginning a pentad) reinforces the thematic association 
of the two episodes.°? It is therefore not accidental that Minerva’s work 
of art begins from the sare point as the cosmogony: pingit et antiquam 
de terrae nomine litem (6:71). The word lis refers to the famous dispute 
between Minerva and Poseidon over Athens, the resolution of which is 
the subject of the goddess's tapestry. It also echoes the original “dis- 
pute” of chaos settled by the demiurge: kanc deus et melior litem natura 
diremit (1.21). Like the demiurge, Minerva produces a work of art that is 
rationally segmented and symmetrically proportioned, illustrating and 
simultaneously justifying her victory in the dispute (6.70—102). By con- 
trast, her opponent, Arachne, produces a stream of images whose more 


*8'The arrangement of the Zodiac in 2.18, signaque sex foribus dextris totidemque 
sinistris, also resembles the description of the five celestial zones in 1.45, utque duae 
dextra caelum totidemque sinistra. 

59 Significantly, Claudian's ecphrasis of Proserpina weaving a picture of the cre- 
ation (Rapt. Pros. 1.246-75) conflates both episodes as imitative models, thereby recog- 
nizing and commenting upon tkeir thematic connection. 
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loosely defined structure reflects the subject matter of amorous gods 
deceiving their victims with shape—changes (6.103—28). We have al- 
ready noted an important connection between the demiurge and 
Arachne in that they both gather their raw material into a ball. But 
Arachne's tapestry pictures a world of flux that blurs the boundaries of 
the demiurge's carefully subdivided universe. It is Minerva's aesthetics 
and iconography that more nearly resemble the art of the demiurge, 
translating the order of the natural world into a mythology of Olympian 
majesty. © 


IV 


It remains now to evaluate the significance of the Homeric shield 
of Achilles as a background to the beginning of Metamorphoses and to 
explain how it squares with Ovid’s obvious allusions to Hesiod’s The- 
ogony and the Apollonian Song of Orpheus. First of all, the imitation of 
the shield of Achilles, a well-known emblem of the universal scope of 
Homer’s poetry, is an unmistakable sign of Ovid’s epic pretensions in 
composing Metamorphoses.®' It is necessary, however, to set these pre- 
tensions in context. While I have emphasized the Homeric dimension of 
the cosmogony, it is right to observe that Ovid also evokes Hesiod's 
Theogony, identifying his cosmogony as the beginning of a Hesiodic 
universal mythological history.6 He thus starts Metamorphoses by al- 
luding to, or conflating, the two types of cosmic setting identified with 
Homer and Hesiod; that is, he simultaneously presents spatial and tem- 
poral orders of reality. The inclusion of the Homeric cosmic setting 
within the ostensibly Hesiodic structure of a collective narrative poem 
is not a literary historical improbability Homer was conventionally re- 
garded as the source of all poetry, including didactic epic.9? In fact, 


990n the much-discussed programmatic differences between the tapestries of 
Minerva and Arachne see Leach, “Ekphrasis” 102—6, 115—18; Hofmann, "Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses" 230—34; Brown, "Palace" 219; Feeney, Gods in Epic 190—94; Harries, "The 
Spinner." 

és See Due, Changing Forms 120. Knox (Ovid’s Metamorphoses 10—12) argues 
against epic affiliations in the cosmogony; but see counterarguments by Hinds, review, 
269—70; Schmitzer, Zeitgeschichte 35-36; Feeney, Gods in Epic 189—90. 

62See Ludwig, Struktur 74-75; Hardie, Virgil’s Aeneid 66-67; Helzle, “Ovid’s 
Cosmogony" 126. 

$3 See Hardie, Virgil's Aeneid 22-23; Farrell, Vergil’s Georgics 216 n. 21, 317. 
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Ovid's imitation of Homer, and specifically the shield of Achilles, is a 
perfectly proper place tc begin a Hesiodic epic. We know that this is so 
from Apollonius and Vergil, whose Hesiodic songs of Orpheus and 
Iopas begin by quoting the Homeric shield of Achilles. The conflation 
of the conventionally op»osed traditions of Homer and Hesiod is thus a 
well-established feature of the didactic poetic tradition.9^ By claiming 
to be the heir of both Homer and Hesiod, Ovid situates his own poem as 
successor to and summation of the two great models of didactic epic.® 

At the same time as he conflates, Ovid also plays Homer off 
against Hesiod. I have argued that he turns to the Homeric shield for a 
poetic model of the creztion of the universe by a divine craftsman. In 
so doing, he departs from the cosmogonies in Hesiod's Theogony, the 
Apollonian song of Orpheus, Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, and the 
Vergilian song of Silenus, all of which explain the origin of the universe 
as an evolutionary process through physical causes. In particular, Ovid 
pointedly contradicts Orpheus' account of how strife divides the earth, 
heaven, and sea. By replacing strife with a benevolent creator, he re- 
turns to the original motivation of the Homeric shield, in which 1t is 
Hephaestus who creates the tripartite division of the world. He thus 
draws attention to the Homeric basis of his “creationist” account, cor- 
recting the “evolutionary” rationale of the song of Orpheus. 

This correction raises an important issue. In choosing a divine 
craftsman, Ovid implicit_y rejects the possibility that an erotic principle 
fosters cosmic order.® His allusion to Hesiod's Chaos in the Theogony 
should call to mind the role that Eros plays in bringing about the evolu- 
tion of the universe (cf. Theog. 120—22). Similarly, the reference to the 
Apollonian song of Orpheus and the Empedoclean principle of Strife 
should alert the reader to the corresponding cosmogonic principle of 
Love.9? Finally, the reader may also think of the proem of Lucretius’ De 


64See Farrell, Vergil's Ceorgics 213-16, 317. 

6>This claim is hardly new to Ovid; in Ars Amatoria he compares his work with 
both Homer and Hesiod (laetrs amans donat viridi mea carmina palma Í praelata As- 
craeo Maeonioque seni, 2.3—4.. For further discussion of Ovid’s free movement between 
Homer and Hesiod see Farrell, Vergil's Georgics 339—423. 

66 Schmidt, Ovids Menschenwelt 97—98. 

67See Nelis, “Song of Orpheus” 159--60 n. 28. The importance of love as a 
cosmogonic principle will not escape readers familiar with Apollonius’ other Homeric 
model, the second song of Demodocus (Od. 8.266--366), whose subject, the adultery of 
Ares and Aphrodite, was interpreted allegorically as the creation ofthe universe through 
the forces of strife and love. 
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Rerum Natura (1.1-20), in which the poet acknowledges the creative 
power of Venus Genetrix, and hence also Empedoclean Love. Thus 
when Ovid presents the cosmogony as the creation of an artifact by a 
demiurge, we may sense his deliberate exclusion of love as a cosmo- 
gonic principle. Its absence becomes more evident when we consider 
that Ovid introduces the Hesiodic (and Ovidian) theme of the universal 
power of love in programmatic fashion after the great flood (primus 
amor Phoebi, 1.452).68 Just prior to this important transition, as the 
floodwaters recede, Ovid also alludes to the generative force of love. 
First, he recounts how the conjugal love of Deucalion and Pyrrha leads 
to the recreation of human life from stones (348-415). Thereafter, he 
describes the spontaneous generation of animals through the discors 
concordia of the elements (416-37), a passage that not only testifies to 
the creative forces of strife and love but also exemplifies the evolution- 
ary type of cosmogony rejected at the beginning of the poem. It would 
appear then that Ovid's avoidance of love at the very start of Meta- 
morphoses is deliberate, as he seeks to emphasize the authority of the 
Homeric artist. 

Ovid's emphasis upon divine control over chaos inevitably raises 
comparison with the Augustan program of Vergil’s Aeneid.6 Ovid de- 
scribes chaos as a civil war of elements (discordia semina rerum, 1.9) 
which a deus pacifies (dissociata locis condordi pace ligavit, 1.25). 'This 
pattern of divine control over the violent and destructive forces of na- 
ture parallels Neptune's quelling of the storm in Aeneid 1. Ovid, in fact, 
alludes to Vergil's storm winds (Aen. 1.50—63) when he observes the 
measures that the demiurge takes to prevent the winds from destroying 
the world (57-66).7° The political symbolism of the cosmogony also 
summons to mind the Vergilian shield of Aeneas, which — concerned as 
it is with the themes of chaos and order, cosmogony and cosmology— 
cannot but be an intermediary model that influences Ovid's imitation of 


$8 For a full discussion of the programmatic significance of this transition and its 
context see Nicoll, "Cupid." 

69 Hardie, Epic Successors 60—61: “In Virgilian terms the act of creation represents 
the stability that is the epic's goal, and which in this epic seems to have been reached 
when we are scarcely under way" On the Augustan allegory of the cosmogony cf. Mau- 
rach, “Ovids Kosmogonie” 134—40. 

70 On parallels with Aeneid 1 see Schmitzer, Zeitgeschichte 38; cf. Hardie, Virgils 
Aeneid 93 n. 23; Feeney, Gods in Epic 190. On the parallelism of Aeneid 1 and Meta- 
morphoses 1.1-415 see Nicoll, "Cupid" 179-80. 
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the Homeric shield of Achilles. Indeed Ovid’s creation episode may be 
read as the philosophical counterpart to both the shield of Achilles and 
the shield of Aeneas. 

Ovid's choice to begin Metamorphoses with an epic ecphrasis also 
highlights his own self-consciousness as a poet. It is well known that 
the device of ecphrasis offers the poet an opportunity to reflect upon his 
own art while describing the art of another.?! The deus et melior natura 
may therefore be read zs a figure for the poet, and the ordering of the 
universe as a metaphor for creation of the poem; thus the "real" subject 
of Ovid's cosmogony may be the literary creation of Metamorphoses, 
just as the shield of Achilles is emblematic of the creation of the Iliad.’ 
But ifthe epic symmetry and order of the opening episode is a reflection 
of the form of Metamorphoses, it proves to be inconsistent with the 
poem’s pull toward asymmetry and flux.?? In the first half of book 1 the 
orderly arrangement of the universe falls into an ever deepening state of 
confusion exemplified by the race of iron (127—50), gigantomachy (151— 
62), Lycaon (210— 43), and the flood (252—312). Ovid repeats this pattern 
of the collapse of an ideal order in book 2. He begins by describing the 
palace of the sun god in a manner reminiscent of the decorum of Ho- 
meric epic and, equally important, the cosmogony of. book 1; he then 
proceeds to show how this order disintegrates through Phaethon's de- 
sire to usurp divine prerdgatives.’4 In the case of both the flood and the 
fire, a new equilibrium .s achieved, but the face of the world (and the 
poem) changes. The reader thus learns that the imago mundi projected 
in the cosmogony is not a fixed and final scheme but subject to the 
transformational forces of the passions, human and divine. Against (or 
out of) the poetics of o-der emerges a poetics of flux, a phenomenon 
that Ovid later dramatizes in the weaving contest between Minerva and 
Arachne. 

What then are we to make of the cosmogony if it does not fully 
represent the metamorphic world of the poem? A common answer is 
that it represents “a foil to Ovid's own sense of reality reflected in the 


71See Leach, “Ekphras’s” 104 and Rhetoric of Space 311; on ecphrasis as a meta- 
phor for poetry see Becker, "Reading Poetry" 6. 

72On this important aspect of the shield in the Jliad see Hubbard “Nature.” 

7 Hinds, review, 270: * The subsequent development of the Metamorphoses re- 
veals the high epic pretension of its opening episode to be more than a little disingenu- 
ous." 

74See Brown, "Palace" 216-17. 
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mythological tales.”7> In other words, a fixed and unified picture of the 
world serves as a backdrop against which the poem’s changes and plu- 
rality of perspectives are foregrounded. While this interpretation is gen- 
erally persuasive, it runs the risk of reducing the cosmogony to a nega- 
tive exemplum. The point of this essay has been to show that Ovid 
begins Metamorphoses with an imitation of the Homeric shield of Achil- 
les, wherein he finds and develops the idea that the creation of the 
universe is a product of artistic transformation. Far from devaluing the 
demiurge’s art, he celebrates its power to order chaos (melior natura, 5; 
mundi melioris origo, 79). By this reading, the creator’s handiwork is 
not an unimaginative scientific mechanism set up to illustrate the supe- 
riority of Ovid’s subsequent mythological world. Rather it represents 
an original interpretation of the epic tradition, by which Ovid calls 
attention to his new role as "epic" poet and creator of cosmic order. 
The very provisionality of this cosmic order serves only to highlight 
Ovid's continual redefinition of his poetic project.76 
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PLINY ON CICERO AND ORATORY: 
SELF-FASHIONING IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


The argument presented here follows a peculiar trajectory which 
it will be best to trace at the start. It begins with the examination of an 
anecdote in a letter in which the younger Pliny discusses the modifica- 
tions (in particular, abridgment) Cicero may have made to his speeches 
for publication. I suggest that Pliny's claims are based not on significant 
evidence beyond what is still extant, but on a set of questionable infer- 
ences. These inferences are in turn explained as motivated by the inter- 
action of two principles of Pliny's self-presentation: the concept of the 
orator as engaged public figure (and certain stylistic consequences of 
this view), and Pliny's aemulatio with Cicero. Finally, I speculate on 
possible political motivation for these stances adopted by Pliny. 

Evidence for the extent and character of revision in Cicero's pub- 
lished speeches is weak and scattered. One of the clearest testimonia is 
Pliny's letter 1.20.6—8, which claims that the speeches appeared in sub- 
stantially abridged form. Many scholars have accepted the essence of 
this letter as true, with or without occasional reservations.! The present 
argument adopts a somewhat different approach. 


(6) Haec ille multaque alia, quae a me in eandem sententiam solent dici, ut 
est in disputando incomprehensibilis et lubricus, ita eludit ut contendat 
hos ipsos, quorum orationibus nitar, pauciora dixisse quam ediderint. (7) 
Ego contra puto. Testes sunt multae multorum orationes et Ciceronis pro 
Murena pro Vareno, in quibus breuis et nuda quasi subscriptio quo- 
rundam criminum solis titulis indicatur. Ex his apparet illum permulta 
dixisse, cum ederet omisisse. (8) Idem pro Cluentio ait se totam causam 
uetere instituto solum perorasse, et pro C. Cornelio quadriduo egisse, ne 
dubitare possimus, quae per plures dies (ut necesse erat) latius dixerit, 
postea recisa ac repurgata in unum librum grandem quidem unum tamen 
coartasse. 


That man went so fzr in dodging these and many other things which 
usually I say to this effect (since he is slippery and hard to catch in an 


I The most recent examples are Kirby (Rhetoric 164--70) and favorable remarks on 
this point by an otherwise unenthusiastic reviewer (Berry, 198); the passage is given 
serious consideration at.least as early as Humbert (Plaidoyers écrits 264). More neutral 
are Stroh (Taxis und Taktik 38] and Classen (Recht, Rhetorik 4). 
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argument) that he claimed that the very men on whose orations I rely said 
less than they published. I think otherwise. Witnesses of this are many 
speeches by many authors including Cicero’s Pro Murena and Pro Va- 
reno, in which a brief and bare description of certain crimes is indicated 
by rubrics (titulis) alone. From these it is clear that he said many things, 
and left out many when he published. The same man says that he spoke 
the whole case for Cluentius alone by the ancient custom, and pled for C. 
Cornelius over four days, so that we cannot doubt that what he said more 
fully over several days (as was necessary), he later fit together into one 
large but unitary volume after trimming and cleaning it up. 


First it will be useful to review and document more fully two 
details of Pliny’s argument which have been noted before, but not fully 
appreciated. Consider the first argument he makes (7). The highlighted 
phrases testes sunt and ex his apparet show that Pliny has not compared 
published versions to transcripts or even consulted earlier authorities 
who had made such a comparison; rather, he is making inferences from 
the published texts alone. Furthermore, we still have Pro Murena, and it 
still contains the rubric which stands in place of an actual argument (the 
titulus) that Pliny mentions, so his letter is of limited independent 
value.? The situation is the same in the following section: idem pro 
Cluentio ait se . . . et pro C. Cornelio and ne dubitare possimus again 
indicate Pliny's inference. In fact, the one source we have who was in a 
position to make an actual comparison, Cornelius Nepos, claims Pro 
Cornelio was an accurate reproduction of the delivered oration: Refert 
enim Cornelius Nepos se praesente iisdem paene uerbis, quibus edita est, 
eam pro Cornelio, seditioso tribuno, defensionem peroratam, "For Cor- 
nelius Nepos says that in his presence [Cicero] spoke the defense of 
Cornelius, the seditious tribune, with nearly the same words as were 
published” (ad Jerome 23.365M = Vita Ciceronis fr. 2 Peter). This con- 
firms that the Ciceronian texts cited are the basis for Pliny's inference, 
not illustrations of a fact of which he has independent knowledge. And 
again in the cases of Pro Cluentio and Pro Cornelio, we already possess 
independent sources for the relevant information. Pro Cluentio is ex- 
tant, and, while Pro Cornelio is lost, Asconius (62.3—4C) preserves the 


? Cf. also tituli at Font. 20 and perhaps Cael. 19. The latter is preserved only as a 
supplement in a single manuscript. Austin (Cicero ad loc.) rightly points out that the 
speech has a difficult but not incomprehensible transition between 19 and 20. Hence it is 
quite likely that the titulus was mistakenly added by a reader of the speech. 
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key remark about the length of the pleading. Thus Pliny's second argu- 
ment is of no independent value at all. 

Pliny is guessing and perhaps not even guessing well. For in- 
stance, the lack of tituli ia most speeches might more naturally be taken 
as evidence that abridgment was not common. In any case Pliny 
thought that these arguments were worth making. It is then worthwhile 
to ask why he attached value to this point. The only contextual informa- 
tion we have is the addressee of the letter: Tacitus. The relevance of this 
point has been largely ignored, and in at least one case (Sherwin- 
White, Letters 100, 132) actually denied.? Two things suggest at least 
some specific connection of content and addressee. First we may note 
that a phrase at 1.20.10 can be taken to correct a point in Tacitus. In his 
discussion of breuitas at Dialogus 20 (note the similarity of topic be- 
tween letter and treatise), Tacitus' Aper asserts that audience tastes 
have changed since Cicero's day and that his own contemporaries 
would not have listened to five^ books of the Verrines. In his letter Pliny 
rightly points out that despite certain gestures at verisimilitude, the 
actio secunda was never actually delivered: in eis etiam, quas tantum 
editas scimus, ut in Verrem, "and in those which we only have as pub- 
lished form, as in Verren.” Murgia (“Pliny’s Letters" 183 n. 28) has 
pointed out that in all of Pliny's other letters to Tacitus there is some 
clear connection of material and addressee; in particular several letters 
refer to parts of Dialogus. The correction falls into this pattern. 

We can, moreover, connect the letter as a whole to Tacitus. The 
first sentence frames the letter as a debate with an anonymous inter- 
locutor: Frequens mihi disputatio est cum quodam docto homine et pe- 
rito, cui nihil aeque in causis agendis ut breuitas placet, “I frequently 
argue with a certain learned man, who is pleased by nothing in pleading 
cases so much as brevity.’ It is well known that letter 9.26 (addressed to 


3Sherwin-White (Letters 132 ad 1 breuitas) says that "Pliny does not regard Taci- 
tus as an exponent of this quali-y, s. 23." Two points must be made here. (I) Since there is 
no explicit statement about Tacitus in the letter, Sherwin-White's conclusion must as- 
sume, incorrectly, that his symoathies lie with Pliny rather than with the interlocutor. (2) 
As argued below, the following section suggests that Tacitus does tend to breuitas. Picone 
(Eloquenza di Plinio 53) does zuggest it is relevant, but goes on (59) to assign Tacitus a 
position intermediate between :hose of Pliny and the anonymous interlocutor. Guillemin 
(Vie littéraire 86-87) says the interlocutor is "l'un des subtiles magistri blamés par Quin- 
tilien [12.10.51]," but does not connect him to Tacitus at all. 

+The manuscripts read V; some prefer to read VI here, referring to the entire 
collection, not just the actio secunda. 
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one Lupercus) begins similarly: Dixi de quodam oratore saeculi nostri 
recto quidem et sano, sed parum grandi et ornato, ut opinor, apte: "nihil 
peccat, nisi quod nihil peccat," *I have often, and rightly I think, said of 
a certain orator of our age (correct and sound, but too little grand and 
ornate), ‘He errs not at all unless in that he errs not at all? ” The content 
of the two letters is also similar. In both Pliny rejects a number of 
arguments for a trimmed-down style. In both he cites a number of 
Greek examples. But let us also consider some parallels between the 
two letters which have not been noted previously. Although Pliny starts 
9.26 with the anonymous orator he is soon addressing his comments 
directly to Lupercus: 


Visus es mihi in scriptis meis adnotasse quaedam ut tumida, quae ego 
sublimia, ut improba, quae ego audentia, ut nimia, quae ego plena arbitra- 
bar. (9.26.5) 


You seemed to me to have marked certain things in my writings as swol- 
len, which I thought sublime, as untoward, which I thought daring, and as 
simply too much, which I thought merely full. 


Then near the end it again becomes clear that the addressee is opposed 
to the position that Pliny has been advocating: 


Exspecto ut quaedam ex hac epistula . . . isdem notis quibus ea de qui- 
bus scribo, confodias. (9.26.13) 


] expect that you will mark up certain things from this letter with the same 
marks by which you note those things about which I am writing. 


Finally Pliny closes with a comment in which his letter is evaluated 
precisely in terms of the issues which it has itself raised: 


Intellego enim me, dum ueniam prioribus peto, in illa ipsa, quae adnota- 
ueras, incidisse. (l.c.) 


For I understand that I, while I am seeking pardon for my earlier errors, 
have fallen into those very things which you had noted. 


Returning to 1.20, we see that the assimilation of the sentiments of 
addressee and the anonymous learned man is less obvious, but is fairly 
clear in the penultimate section: 
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Haec est adhuc senteatia mea, quam mutabo, si dissenseris tu; sed plane, 
cur dissentias, explices rogo. Quamuis enim cedere auctoritati tuae de- 
beam, rectius tamen arbitror in tanta re ratione quam auctoritate superari. 

(1.20.24) 


This is my current thiaking, which I will change, if you dissent; but I ask 
you to explain clearly why you dissent. For although I ought to yield to 
your authority, I think nevertheless that I would be overcome more rightly 
in so great a matter Ey reason than by authority. 


The request for specific arguments seems to imply that Pliny anticipates 
disagreement. The final joke of the letter also uses the strategy of ana- 
lyzing the words of the discussion in terms of the categories that they 
describe: 


Proinde si non errare uideor, id ipsum quam uoles breui epistula, sed 
tamen scribe (confirmaris enim iudicium meum); si errare, longissimam 
para! (1.20.25) 


So if I seem to be right, write this in as short a letter as you wish (but 
write!), for you will confirm my judgment; if I am wrong, produce a long 
one! 


(One might also note in this connection that 1.20 is far the longest letter 
of the first book.)5 

In letter 9.26, the use of the quidam orator is clearly a rhetorical 
figure which allows polite disagreement with the addressee. The close 
similarity of form suggests that the quidam doctus homo of 1.20 is a 
manifestation of the same rhetorical figure. Thus we may take the letter 
as a whole as directed against positions that Tacitus had advocated or at 
least advanced. The general pattern of references in book 1 of the Epis- 
tles as well as the more precise reference to the issue of the Verrines 
suggests that Tacitus' Dialogus is a major target of Pliny's rhetoric.® 


5Gamberini (Stylistic Thzory 145-53) notes Pliny’s usual preference for writing 
Short letters. 

6Of course, the specific argument presented by Pliny does not occur in the extant 
portions of Dialogus. It might appear in a missing section, although no known lacuna 
seems particularly promising. More likely the point would have emerged in subsequent 
letters or discussion. That the c. aim of Ciceronian breuitas contradicts remarks made in 
Dialogus should not bother us; the work itself adopts a number of mutually exclusive 
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We have now identified this letter not as a general statement of 
literary principle, but as a specific response to a set of arguments attrib- 
utable to a particular individual. Why does Pliny choose to stake out a 
position here, and why does he describe the matter as important (in 
tanta re, 1.20.24)? To answer this question we turn to the political impli- 
cations of the stylistic issues. The arguments he makes in this letter 
about the value to be attached to breuitas are essentially the same as 
those used by Cicero against the so-called Atticists." I give Cicero's 
version at length since it is more explicit and so will clarify Pliny’s 
reasoning. These "Atticists" (however few or many they may have 
been) favored a minimalist style. Cicero argued that this style was both 
impractical and an oversimplification of the model of Attic oratory. This 
is not an arbitrary aesthetic judgment but is rooted in political consid- 
erations. Cicero is trying to maintain the traditional centrality of ora- 
torical persuasion in Roman culture. The need to persuade different 
audiences on topics of varying gravity requires a variety of styles. This 
is seen most clearly in De Optimo Genere Oratorum.® At section 9 of 
that work Lysias' use of the tenuis style is connected to the fact that his 


positions, and Pliny describes his anonymous adversary as incomprehensibilis et lubricus 
(1.20.6). 

7On the actual historical extent of the Roman Atticist movement see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff ("Asianismus" 1-4) and Douglas ("M. Calidius" 241—43). 

8'There have been recent doubts about the authenticity of OGO; see Dihle (“Ein 
Spurium") and Bringman (Untersuchungen 256-61); for a contrasting view cf. Bickel 
(“Echtheit”). This question is not strictly relevant to the purpose here, as we know that 
OGO was circulating by Asconius' time (and hence well before Pliny's) under Cicero's 
name: libro . . . qui Ciceronis nomine inscribitur de optimo genere oratorum. Dihle (309) 
argues from parallels in Asconius and Quintilian that Asconius’ phrasing shows he felt the 
work to be a forgery. In fact, the nomine formula is used of forgeries, possible forgeries, 
works whose authenticity had been doubted but was accepted by the writer, and un- 
authorized published transcripts. Without further comment (which does follow in all 
other cases) Ciceronis nomine is neutral with regard to authorship. Other features of the 
work, such as frequent parallels to other parts of Cicero's rhetorica, less formal style, and 
lack of references to it by Cicero and Quintilian, are much less suspicious if we recognize 
its true generic affiliations. It is less like the long dialogues such as Brutus and Orator than 
advisory epistles like ©. fr. 1.1 and Commentariolum Petitionis (whoever its author). This 
would account for OGO's length, use of self-description, noncanonical status, and sty- 
listic level, and perhaps its relatively low level of originality. See also the arguments of 
Hendrickson (“De Optimo Genere") that OGO is a rough draft. In any case Cicero 
advances similar arguments about Atticism at Or. 23-32, 69—72, 89--90, Brut. 284—91, and 
Att. 14.1a.2. 
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speeches were mostly private cases: Videtur esse ieiunior, cum se ipse 
consulto ad minutarum causarum genera limaverit, "He seems too 
spare, since he deliberately polished himself for minor cases.” Contrast 
the style of the Cicero's own Pro Milone, which had to be more grand 
because of its dramatic setting amid the temples of the Forum (10). 
Finally, Cicero refuses to place Isocrates among the number of the 
greatest orators because he was removed from the actual practice of 
oratory: Non enim in acie uersatur nec ferro, "for he is not tested by 
battle or steel."? Political oratory requires usus. Hence Cicero's prefer- 
ence for the speeches of D'emosthenes and Aeschines (14, 19-23) which 
are embedded in a real political context. 

Pliny argues that one cannot always speak briefly,!? since one 
needs to be able to account for varying audience judgments: Aliud alios 
mouet, ac plerumque parkae res maximas trahunt. Varia sunt hominum 
iudicia, uariae uoluntates, " Different things move different people, and 
often small things direct larger ones. Various are the judgments and 
intentions of men" (1.20.12). How does Pliny know this? Experience: 
Adiciam quod me docuit usus, magister egregius. Frequenter egi, fre- 
quenter iudicaui, frequenter in consilio fui, "I add what experience, an 
excellent master, has taught me. I have frequently pled, frequently 
judged, and frequently entered public council" (12; cf. 6.29.4). He has 
learned (in different contexts) that different hearers must be ap- 
proached in different wavs. The anonymous orator of letter 1.20 re- 
places this pragmatic standard of effectiveness with an abstract and 
absolute requirement of breuitas, apparently a Stoic position (Diogenes 
Laertius 7.59; cf. Cic. Fem. 9.22.1; Quint. 4.2.117, 12.2.25-28). This 
makes sense only if oratory is removed from its traditional cultural 
context, in which the orator is an engaged public figure. Of course, the 
politicality of this issue was not lost on imperial Romans. The connec- 
tion is made by precisely the author who seems to have spurred Pliny's 


This judgment was later echoed by Pliny (9.26.6). 

The reader may note some slippage in the argument above between breuitas as a 
characteristic of the overall length of a composition and breuitas as a sentential-level 
characteristic related to the degree of ornamentation and periodicity. While the two 
senses are logically distinguishable, Pliny chooses not to make that distinction in this 
letter. He starts by speaking (apparently) of the first sense, but by section 18 at the latest 
he has shifted to the second. The political issues in question apply equally well to either 
sense. See Gamberini (Stylistic Theory 30-49, 56-57 n. 6) on the slide between these two 
senses. 
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response: Tacitus. In the next to last section of Dialogus Tacitus’ Ma- 
ternus asks: 


Quid enim opus est longis in senatu sententiis, cum optimi cito consen- 
tiant? . . . Quid inuidiosis et excedentibus modum defensionibus, cum 
clementia cognoscentis obuiam periclitantibus eat?!! ` (Dial. 41.4) 


For what need is there for long opinions in the Senate, when the best men 
come to agreement quickly? What need for invidious and excessive de- 
fenses, when the clemency of the inquisitor comes to meet those in peril? 


There is no longer a need for extensive oratory, because there is no 
longer a need for oratory at all. 

I contend that because of Pliny's professed aemulatio of Cicero, 
the political aspects of the stylistic issue extend to Pliny as well. Pliny, 
as is well known, is proud of his aemulatio of Cicero in oratory both in 
terms of oratorical style and of self-definition as, first and foremost, an 
orator: 1.5.12 Respondi . . . potuisse honorificum existimari. Est enim 
.. . Mihi cum Cicerone aemulatio, "I replied that it could be thought a 
mark of honor, for I have a rivalry with Cicero" ; also 1.2.4, 9.26.8.!? But 
the imitation extends beyond literature:!? Pliny is successfully urged to 
follow Cicero's model in supporting poets (3.15.1) and is congratulated 
for following Cicero in the augurate (4.8.4). In the latter case Pliny 


I! Pliny expresses a similar sentiment more positively at 6.22.2. The required style 
of speaking in the consilium principis (i.e., carptim et xepaXoiov, "summarily") is de- 
scribed quo genere ueritas statim ostenditur, "in which style the truth is immediately 
apparent." 

2 On the centrality of oratory to Pliny’s self-presentation see Weische ("Plinius d. 
J.” 381-82). 

B Contra Winniczuk (“Pliniusz Młodszy”), who insists the parallels are purely 
oratorical. To judge from the Latin summary of his Polish article, he seems to emphasize 
actual differences in career and circumstance and so to miss the importance of aemulatio 
with Cicero to Pliny's self-representation. Similarly Norden (Kunstprosa 319 n, 1) and 
Guillemin (Vie littéraire 69). Picone (Eloquenza di Plinio 154) takes a broader view of the 
scope of emulation, emphasizing the ethical aspect. See also Suster ("De Plinio"), who 
emphasizes verbal and figural parallels between Pro Marcello and Panegyricus, and 
Weische (“Plinius d. J.”). It is true— as Gamberini (Stylistic Theory passim) points out— 
that many of the principles Pliny adopts from Cicero (or elsewhere) can also be found in 
his teacher Quintilian. Again, this is not relevant here, since the issue is not so much 
Pliny's actual similarity to Cicero as his use of Cicero as a figure in self-representation. 


* 
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accepts the. parallels in literary efforts and in offices and wishes he 
could also share in Cicero's ingenium (4.8.5): 


Te quidem, ut scribis, 5b hoc maxime delectat auguratus meus, quod M. 
*Tullius augur fuit. Lastaris enim quod honoribus eius insistam, quem 

` aemulari in studiis cupro. Sed utinam ut sacerdotium idem, ut consulatum 
multo etiam iuuenior quam ille sum consecutus, ita senex saltem inge- 
nium eius aliqua ex parte adsequi possim! (Ep. 4.8.4--5) 


My augurate pleases you most on this account (as you say), because 
Cicero was augur. For you rejoice because I pursue the offices of a man 
whom I hope to rival im my studies. As I have achieved my priesthood at 
the same age, and the consulate at a younger age than that one, so may I 
in old age be able to azhieve some part of his talent! 


These cases also show that the Ciceronian model is imposed on 
Pliny from without as wel! as from within. And even when the descrip- 
tion of Pliny's poetry is put in terms of neoterics like Catullus and 
Calvus, its ultimate authorization derives from Cicero (7.4; 5.3.5). In 
practice we may also not2 Pliny's publication of speeches and letters 
which (at least superficially) follow the Ciceronian, rather than Sene- 
can, model.!^ We have also seen above that he follows Cicero's line on 
Atticism quite closely Within the text of the Epistulae the figure of 
Cicero takes on a peculiar importance. When presented with a Cicero- 
nian exemplum from outside, Pliny must either accede (as above, 3.15.1, 
4.8.4), concede his inability to follow (as we shall see below, 9.2.2), or 
deny the historicity of the example (as in 1.20). In no case does he 
simply dismiss the example as not authoritative, nor (and this is most 
important) does he ever zttempt to appeal to an alternative authority. 

Romans had long had recourse to exempla in justifying particular 
stances, but even so Pliry's extensive and preemptive reliance on a 
single model from the past seems extraordinary.!^ We may locate the 


"That is to say, the rhetorical force of many of the letters depends on the reader's 
assumption (willing or otherwise) that they are directed at the addressee, rather than a 
general public; cf. Leach (“Poli:ics of Self-Presentation" 36-37). As Leach points out 
(15—16), the issue of "authenticity" is not of importance for the issues addressed here. 

I5'There are, of course, other models, perhaps most notably Corellius Rufus, who 
once claimed Pliny did nothing vithout his approval (4.17.8; cf. Bütler, Geistige Welt 85— 
88). But Corellius' influence seems to fade rapidly after his death (1.12.1) and with Pliny's 
political maturity; even before then Corellius' guidance was not absolute (9.13.6). In 
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need for this reliance on a single figure in the golden age of “double- 
speak" as recently described by Bartsch (Actors 63—187). The praise of 
emperors, especially Domitian, had made it nearly impossible to distin- 
guish between language which was sincere or ironic or even to be sure 
that this remained a meaningful distinction. Pliny himself spends much 
of Panegyricus struggling with this problem, trying to prove that his 
speech can only be taken in one way.!$ In an age of such interpretative 
instability, personal safety might dictate giving up one's own identity for 
one from the past which was already known to be acceptable.!7 As 
Pliny says in praise of Titinius Capito: Scias ipsum plurimis uirtutibus 
abundare, qui alienas sic amat, “You will know the man is filled with the 
most virtues who so loves those of others" (1.17.3). In contrast he criti- 
cizes certain youths for taking as their models neither historical figures 
nor living elders but themselves (8.23.3). Pliny follows his own advice 
by fashioning himself on the model of Cicero.!? 

Obviously, if the anonymous interlocutor is right about the deliv- 
ery versus the publication of Cicero's speeches, Pliny has to some ex- 
tent failed in his emulation from an academic point of view.!? But the 
problem goes even deeper. Insistence on a minimalist style minimizes 
the relevance of oratory itself. Pliny himself expressed regret that the 


general these other models are either attached to Pliny's youth or are clearly secondary or 
both. Another advantage of a dead man as model is that it avoided a personal dependency 
unseemly for the Roman aristocrat; Corellius’ remark (which Pliny quotes largely to 
refute) is very like the freedman M. Canuleius Zosimus' tomb inscription (CIL 6.9222): 
Hic . . . sine voluntate patroni nihil fecit, "He did nothing without his patron's ap- 
proval." 

i6Contra Leach (“Politics of Self-Presentation" 37). 

"7 Examples of the use of ueteres or antiqui in general as exemplars include Ep. 
1.16.3, 2.17, 5.14.3—4, 9.22.1, and Pan. 11.4. 

18 Pliny frequently offers himself as a model for imitation by his juniors (Ep. 6.6.5, 
6.11.2~4, 7.11.7). This seems to be an example of the process described at Ep. 6.21.2 by 
which copies follow their models so faithfully that they eventually become models them- 
selves. 

I?'The potential for conflict over just what “Cicero” stands for points up the fact 
that Pliny's model is a particular early second-century construct which need not corre- 
spond to either ours or Cicero's own versions of "Cicero" (note particularly Pliny's 
Cicero's commitment to neoteric—style poetry), nor even to other possible contemporary 
versions. The study of such versions, or the earlier ones reflected in Quintilian or Seneca 
the Elder, are the topic of another essay. Similarly, the reconstruction of Catullus and the 
neoterics implied in Pliny would be an interesting, but again distinct, area of study. 
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scope of his letters, in con-rast to that of Cicero's, was limited by a lack 
of significant subject matter: 


Neque enim eadem nostra condicio quae M. Tulli, ad cuius exemplum nos 
uocas. Illi enim et copiosissimum ingenium et par ingenio qua uarietas 
rerum qua magnitudo largissime suppetebat. (9.2.2) 


For I do not live under the same conditions as Cicero, to whose example 
you call me. For he hac both overflowing talent and a variety and magni- 
tude of topic equal to that talent. 


In an early letter Pliny had expressed a similar sense of loss without a 
specific reference to Cicero: 


Haec tibi scripsi, primum ut aliquid noui scriberem, deinde ut non num- 
quam de re publica locuerer, cuius materiae nobis quanto rarior quam 
ueteribus occasio, tanto minus omittenda est. (3.20.10) 


I wrote these things to you, first to write something new, second to take 
the opportunity to speak of the republic, and, to the extent that we have 
less occasion for this than the ancients, we must not pass our oppor- 
tunities by. 


Here literary changes are explicitly linked to the decreased opportunity 
of significant public discourse. For both Cicero and Pliny the orator's 
claim to fame is to be an engaged public figure. Tacitus’ stylistic argu- 
ments minimize the size of Cicero's oratory and thereby undermine its 
claim to significant public engagement. Pliny responds by reiterating 
Cicero's amplitudo and so defending Cicero's and his own relevance.?9 


ANDREW M. RIGGSBY 
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20] thank Shadi Bartsch, Matt Roller, and Victoria Wohl for their many helpful 
suggestions. Earlier versions of thts essay were presented at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and at the 1992 meeting of the American Philological Association in Chicago. I 
thank those audiences as well. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BERNARD WILLIAMS. Shame and Necessity. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Ox- 
ford: University of California Press, 1993. xii + 254 pp. Cloth, $25. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, 57) 


The ancient Greeks are not moral primitives, Williams argues in this lucid 
and stimulating book, but have a view of a capacity for decision and a sense of 
responsibility, freedom, and I'mits that we easily identify with because “they are 
among our cultural ancestors, and our view of them is intimately concerned 
with our view of ourselves" 3). In his concern with the central moral ideas of 
Greek culture from Homer through tragedy, Plato, and Aristotle, Williams fol- 
lows in the grand tradition of his predecessors in the Sather lectureship, E. R. 
Dodds and Sir Hugh Lloyd-Janes. His approach differs from theirs because, as 
a philosopher, he wants us to think about how our own moral ideas affect the 
way we read the ancient texts. The Greek poets (and Thucydides), he argues, 
free of the dualistic assumptions of post-Kantian thought, can help us clarify 
our own conceptions of agency, will, intention, guilt, and responsibility He 
offers a reading of Homer and the tragedians that seeks a reciprocal illumination 
between their texts and a contemporary understanding of moral agency. 

Williams deeply questicns the "progressivist" notion that there is a great 
divide between a “modern” moral consciousness rooted in rationality and ethi- 
cal responsibility and an ancient view based on supernaturalism and “dark 
images" of demonic forces. A: the same time, he warns against projecting upon 
the Greeks our nostalgia for a simpler, less complicated life. His aim is "an 
historical interpretation from which we can ethically learn something" (90). 
Classicists brought up on the historically oriented Geistesgeschichte of Snell and 
Frankel, the anthropologically colored work of Dodds, and the historical psy- 
chology and sociology of Veraant will find the thesis disturbing. We have be- 
come accustomed to an anthropological metaphor of observing the Greeks' 
"otherness" and difference. Williams helpfully redresses the balance, sensibly 
noting that very large modern audiences of general readers could not respond to 
Homer and the tragedies if thev did not find moral structures they could identify 
with easily. The familiarity and the strangeness of the Greeks, however, stand in 
a dialectical relation to one another; and Williams clearly privileges only one 
side in concentrating on morel ideas rather than myth, cultic and ritual ele- 
ments, metaphor, and symbol.c forms generally. The tragedies certainly pose 
the fundamental questions tha- have remained central to the European under- 
standing of moral choice and action; but their importance is also due to the 
emotional and poetic power with which they raise these issues. 

It would be unfair, however, to fault Williams for what is not his métier. 
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He is at his best in the elegance and clarity with which he refutes Snell’s thesis 
ofthe lack ofa central, conscious self in Homeric man and shows how much our 
approach to the ancients is governed by our own unexamined assumptions 
about mental processes. The progressivists’ assumptions about a division be- 
tween body and mind, Williams argues, prevent their appreciating the underly- 
ing unity of Homeric man. Even the gods’ interventions operate “within a sys- 
tem that ascribes action to human beings” (33), and the gods themselves have 
intentions and purposes as much as the human characters. Some of these points 
were adumbrated in Lesky’s 1961 monograph, which Williams cities. Williams 
adds a stronger emphasis on the apparent strangeness to us of Homeric psy- 
chology because it does not distinguish between "moral and nonmoral motiva- 
tions" and because the Greeks lack the modern sense of duty in any abstract 
sense (41). He raises the important question of how much the Homeric concep- 
tion of action is a creation of the epic style (47). He observes the effects of 
formulaic repetition but does not develop the point in any detail. His discussion 
admirably demonstrates the rigidity of Snell's lexical determinism and confirms 
what readers of the Homeric epics appreciated from antiquity to today, that 
"much of their effect as the poems they are depends on their implied psychol- 
ogy" (49). 

Williams's third chapter, "Recognizing Responsibility," moves the argu- 
ment into tragedy. His discussion of miasma in relation to Antiphon’s tetralogies 
is especially helpful because he suggests an analogy not with modern criminal 
law but with the law of torts, which assesses damages on the basis of the results 
of one's actions, regardless of intention (63ff.). He successfully applies his anal- 
ysis to both of Sophocles' Oedipus plays. He claims too much, however, for OC 
266—67. “I suffered those deeds more than I acted them," he translates (68), 
arguing, against the progressivist Adkins, that the lines do not show any partic- 
ular “growth of the moral consciousness” but rather express "Oedipus' attempt 
to come to terms with what his erga, his deeds, have meant for his life. For 
what .. . is one supposed to do if one discovers that not just in fantasy but in 
life one has murdered one's father and married one's mother?" (69). In fairness 
to Adkins, however, it must be noted that Oedipus is not in fact attempting "to 
come to terms with what his deeds have meant for his life" but trying to over- 
come the horror that his name and origin arouse in the citizens of Colonus in the 
kommos just preceding. “You fear only a name," Oedipus urges, “not my body 
or my deeds," and then a few lines later makes a much more conventional 
defense than what Williams is claiming: ^How am I bad by nature," he asks, 
“who in suffering acted in retaliation?” (na8wv u£v &vtédemv, 270-71). Wil- 
liams is quite right to point out that we do not need to share archaic notions of 
pollution to respond to the feeling that terrible acts, whether done intentionally 
or not, leave their mark on a human life. But that is not a reason for not trying to 
understand notions of being in the world that are, in certain respects, very 
different from those of today. Citing the scene between Athena and Odysseus in 
Ajax Williams emphasizes the human reaction of pity that the maddened hero 
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elicits, "pity for all of us, and not simply pity for him" (72). But it is important to 
add that Sophocles presents this human response alongside a goddess who has 
no pity. 

The fourth chapter provides valuable qualifications of the dichotomy be- 
tween shame and guilt cultures. Although Williams accepts Dodds's celebrated 
application of this distinction to ancient Greece, he points out, on the one hand, 
that even people in a shame culture internalize those values and, on the other 
hand, that Homer's "shame culture individuals" partake simultaneously of co- 
operative as well as competitive values since "the structures of aidos and neme- 
sis are essentially interactive between people, and they serve to bond as much 
as to divide" (81). Williams applies this principle insightfully to Ajax; but in 
emphasizing Antigone's “jarring assertion of self” (86) he neglects her role in 
defending time-honored practices of funerary cult and her involvement with the 
gods of the underworld, who do eventually vindicate her through Teiresias' 
prophecies and their aftermath. His analyses of shame and guilt in Hippolytus 
and Philoctetes are incisive and illuminating, but one cannot help feeling that his 
reduction of the divine plane results in oversimplification. 

The fifth chapter, “Necessary Identities,” extends the discussion from 
literature to social realities, principally slavery and the subordination of 
women. Williams shows convincingly that the Greeks did not have a “morally 
primitive" view of slavery but were simply forced to accept it as a pretechno- 
logical necessity. On the other hand, having slavery before them as a case where 
luck can lead to the loss of freedom, the Greeks were willing to face a view of 
life as "ultimately or structurally unjust" (116). This chapter also provides a 
brilliant analysis of the contradictions that Aristotle enmeshes himself in when 
he tries to defend slavery. 

The last and longest chapter deals with issues of decision, freedom, and 
autonomy and takes on the difficult question of how a character can be said to 
decide if he faces external necessity from a god. Williams uses the much- 
discussed problems of Agamemnon's "yoke of necessity" and Eteocles' final, 
fratricidal decision in Aeschylus to show how personal motivations interlock 
with the way a life turns out to be shaped. It is part of the effect of tragedy asa 
literary form that it persuades us not to see the question "What if I don't?" asa 
possible response, or in other words, convinces us “that there are, at certain 
points, no alternatives within the action" (146). We moderns, he argues, feel 
social and psychological constraints as the most powerful limitations on our 
freedom; the ancients gave greater weight to constraints of external circum- 
stances and the human condition, often defined as fate, necessity, or chance; but 
the basic sense of freedom is fundamentally similar. He ends with a suggestive 
pairing of Thucydides and Sophocles—over against Plato, Aristotle, and 
Kant—as thinkers who have the courage and clarity to deal with a world that is 
only partially intelligible to our demand for meaning and purpose. 

Williams acquits himself very well as an interpreter of epic and tragedy 
and offers many stimulating textual interpretations, including a long note on 
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Medea 1078-80 and an appendix on Hippolytus 380 -87. His strength, obviously, 
lies in his careful reasoning, common sense, and elegant and thoughtful argu- 
mentation as he examines the moral and psychological assumptions underlying 
our confrontation with the ancient Greek mind. Nonclassicists may accuse Wil- 
liams of Eurocentrism; but he is aware of what the study of the Greeks can and 
cannot do. Although history may be rewritten ideologically, its reality cannot be 
changed; and Williams states that reality very well: "to learn about the Greeks 
is more immediately part of self-understanding. It will continue to be so even 
though the modern world stretches round the earth and draws into itself other 
traditions as well. Those other traditions will give it new and different configura- 
tions, but they will not cancel the fact that the Greek past is specially the past of 
modernity" (3). For anyone interested in the moral ideas of ancient Greece this 
book is a must. 


CHARLES SEGAL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


S. C. Topp. The Shape of Athenian Law. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xiv + 
433 pp. 4 figs. Cloth, $68. 


The modern study of Athenian law has been notoriously preoccupied 
with procedural rules. The guiding assumption was best expressed in Maine's 
venerable formulation, that substantive rights appear to be "secreted in the 
interstices of procedure." Perhaps because of this dry approach scholars in 
other areas of classical studies seem to look upon the intrusions of legality with 
loathing. But in recent years those intrusions have become more persistent. 
There are new findings that affect almost every area, from the theater to the 
women's quarters, and scholars at work on the Eumenides or the wiles of 
Neaera will increasingly find they can no longer rely on the old standards for 
points of law. They will find, to their relief, that recent work has taken a decided 
turn away from the dead letter of the law toward the social realities, and that the 
workings of the law are now more likely to be interesting in those areas where 
they intrude. But there has been no general survey to put these new implications 
into an accessible form. Stephen Todd's handbook The Shape of Athenian Law 
is intended to meet this need, to provide a new profile of the legal system, as a 
guide to the inner workings of law in society. Todd succeeds admirably in what 
he set out to do. 

As the title suggests, this book casts off the conventional outline followed 
in such standards as Lipsius’ Attische Recht and Harrison's Law of Athens. 
These works were organized along procedural lines derived from the study of 
Roman law: they begin with a catalogue of magistrates and jurisdictions and 
then follow an artificial division of public and private suits. Todd cannot entirely 
dispense with procedure. After all, the laws are more specific about how a 
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plaintiff is to proceed than about what constitutes an actionable offense; and 
Maine's model is sometimes vindicated—for example, in diadikasiai to settle 
inheritance disputes, where "no rights existed until recognized by the court" 
(220). Todd therefore divides the survey into three sections, beginning with 
"Method" and "Procedure" before he turns to "Substance." But the focus of 
his work is clearly upon the last area, the interstices where rules of status, 
rights, and obligations can be discovered. 

The first section, on method, gives a good introduction to the materials 
and formative concepts. It will be especially useful for the nonclassicist who 
needs to know something about the sources of Athenian law and for the classi- 
cist who is unfamiliar with the special concerns of legal history. Todd rightly 
questions the value of evidence from papyri of the Hellenistic period, upon 
which H. J. Wolff so much relied; and he cautions the newcomer against taking 
the argumentative pronouncements of the orators at face value (33). He is less 
cautionary on the pitfalls of post-eventum publications, demonstration copies, 
and partisan pamphlets; later he will dismiss these problems as "rarely matters 
of great import for legal historians" (95-96). Thus he accepts Lysias’ Against 
Eratosthenes as an authentic speech for trial without alerting the unwary reader 
to the dubious standing of the plaintiff. He expresses an “agnostic scepticism” 
on “legal evolution" and reconstructions of early law (35). This skeptical posi- 
tion may sometimes seem obstructive to those of us absorbed in particular 
problems. But it generally serves Todd well, as he undertakes to survey a vast 
body of evidence and scholarly judgments. He succeeds in conveying quite a 
comprehensive grasp of the issues. 

The survey of procedure is comparatively short and sometimes perfunc- 
tory. It is largely devoted to a description of the law in practice in the fourth 
century. For the audience that Todd has in mind, this synchronic treatment 
should prove quite serviceable. His aim is more to sketch the common features 
than to delineate the fine distinctions (71). This approach has the advantage of 
allowing an unobstructed view of procedures that are well attested, but it has 
the disadvantage of leaving the reader without much historical perspective. A 
small but revealing instance is the treatment of the homicide court at the Palla- 
dium: this jurisdiction included all killings of noncitizens along with uninten- 
tional killing of Athenians. Todd repeatedly speaks of the killings of slaves and 
aliens as somehow "assimilated to non-deliberate homicide." He does not ex- 
plain this assimilation; one would suppose that the two sets of cases were as- 
signed to the same court by some common principle. But here the historical 
development is crucial and reasonably solid: Raphael Sealey (CP 78 [1983]) and 
Robert Wallace (Areopagos Council [Baltimore, 1989])—-who agree on little 
else— similarly conclude that the homicide jurisdictions were shaped by the 
elevation of the Areopagus as a special court for intentional killing of Athe- 
nians; the older body of ephetai was left with the remnant of the original un- 
divided jurisdiction. 

For the most part, however, the somewhat circumscribed approach to 
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procedure gives a remarkably coherent picture of legal proceedings as “social 
drama." Todd relies upon the model of Robin Osborne (“Law in Action," JHS 
105 [1985] 40—58): Athenian justice seems designed for “reassessing the bal- 
ance" between rivals rather than rendering a definitive judgment (esp. 160-63). 
This principle of “re(dis)tribution,” as Osborne calls it, is facilitated by the 
system of overlapping procedures. It is a notorious puzzle of Athenian law that 
for any one offense several remedies were available, some more procedurally 
rigorous, others more summary; some prescribing more serious penalties, oth- 
ers allowing more leniency. Athenian juries had no clear directive that the pun- 
ishment should fit the crime and apparently no conception that a particular 
offense had one proper remedy. They regarded the system of overlapping pro- 
cedures as a democratic safeguard, affording to all "equal" or proportionate 
access: in each instance there should be a remedy especially suited to the rela- 
tive positions of the two adversaries. A much-debated and still problematic 
example is found in graphé hubreös and dike aikeias, both remedies against 
assault. By Osborne's model, a weaker plaintiff against a worthy antagonist 
might choose the procedure of less consequence, the diké; a man of stronger 
standing, against an adversary whom he hoped to disable, might choose the 
more public indictment, the graphe. Thus a system of procedures for which the 
historical development simply cannot be securely established can be under- 
stood for its function in social equilibrium. The drawback to this approach is 
that it tends to treat procedural criteria as arbitrary distinctions, formal charges 
as mere formality. To his credit, Todd generally recognizes the substantive dif- 
ferences. In the remedies against hubris and aikeia the social dynamics and 
procedural mechanisms mesh: the more serious proceedings involve an attack 
upon timé-—the victim's honor in the citizen community (270). 

In order to give any sort of coherent shape to the body of law, Todd must 
inevitably pass over some questions with what will seem a casual or ill-consid- 
ered pronouncement. Thus he dismisses David Cohen's very credible recon- 
struction of the law of adultery (see now Law, Sexuality and Society [Cambridge, 
1991] 98—132), but readily accepts Osborne's view of sycophancy (118—19), that 
sycophants were not so mercenary or insidious as we are led to believe. On such 
matters the reader is referred to Nomos: Essays in Athenian Law, Politics and 
Society, edited by P. A. Cartledge, P. C. Millett, and Todd (Cambridge, 1990), 
which serves as something of a companion volume to this survey. There at least 
Cohen is allowed to restate his case, and Osborne's defense of “sycophants” is 
effectively demolished by David Harvey's response. 

In The Shape of Athenian Law, "substance" is the stoutest component and 
the oldest stratum: this part of the book was originally conceived as a commen- 
tary on certain speeches of Lysias. The topics are arranged in concentric circles 
radiating out from the oikos, with chapters treating "personal status" (including 
that of women, slaves, and metics), "relations within the polis, relations with | 
the polis," and "relations . . . outside the polis." Todd defends the oikos as the | 
nexus of rights and obligations, against the skeptical view of MacDowell (CQ 39 | 
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[1989] 20) that oikos in this sense has “no legal definition or significance" (204— 
6). The estate that law protects encompasses not only material goods but also 
timé. This social property is largely vested in the oikos and its persons; slaves 
and dependents are protected as "instruments of time.” And a citizen's title to 
political rights, as "shareholder" in the polis (182--83), is inseparable from his 
birthright in the oikos. 

It is here, in regard to status, that Todd makes an important argument 
against an influential model of rights. Maine concluded that "the movement of 
the progressive societies has hitherto been a movement from Status to Con- 
tract” (Ancient Law [London, 1861] 165). By this formulation, he described the 
shift from clan and tribal loyalty toward voluntary commitments: rights of prop- 
erty and legal redress, once held almost exclusively by the dominant kinship 
groups, were gradually extended to other members of the community; con- 
straints of inherited condition would gradually give way to consensual obliga- 
tions. The contract that creates new rights is a measure of this progress. Todd 
argues against applying this progression to the Athenian paradigm: the Athe- 
nians had no true doctrine of contract of the sort Maine emphasized. Contracts 
at Athens did not create a new property, in which a party might claim he had 
been injured beyond the actual damages of the lost loan or the sunk ship. Con- 
tract disputes were settled by suits for "damages" (dikai blabés) rather than 
"breach of contract" (despite the testimony of Pollux). Athenian contracts were 
bound to the actual values of the exchange itself, though extended by various 
fictions; they certainly offer no evidence of historic advancement beyond inher- 
ited status toward self-conceived rights. 

As he argues so well against "legal evolution," it is surprising that Todd 
accepts the notion that resident aliens-—metics—at some point advanced to a 
more active part in public prosecutions. He seized upon “one. . . public case 
in which we know that an alien did, and a fortiori metics therefore could prose- 
cute" (196). This is the curious case of Epainetos of Andros: Stephanus evi- 
dently entrapped him in “adultery” with Phano, the daughter of Neaera, and 
extorted money for his release; Epainetos then was apparently able to bring a 
suit for "being falsely held as an adulterer" ([Dem.] 59.64—66). But given the 
elliptical way in which such incidents are reported, we can hardly be certain that 
Epainetos did not in fact call upon the Athenians who bailed him out to bring the 
graphé; after all, this remedy by its very nature was ordinarily initiated by a 
third party. And even if we assume from this one case that a nonresident alien 
was sometimes, in special circumstances, allowed to prosecute by graphé, we 
cannot conclude a fortiori that metics had that privilege. Indeed by Todd's own 
findings, the Athenians were much more ready to recognize by reciprocal agree- 
ment rights of foreign nationals in Athenian courts than to extend those rights to 
metics (334). And if, as Todd insists, the locus of rights continued to be the 
citizen oikos, then we should demand better evidence before we admit metics 
into the circle of "those willing" and qualified to prosecute in the public arena. 

The few criticisms I have offered are matters of detail and are not meant 
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to detract from the merits of the book. It will be a valuable first reference for 
those who need ready and reliable information on the social implications of the 
law. There is a concise catalogue of procedures (102—9) and a handy glossary of 
legal terms (359—402, expanded from the version in Nomos). The text is excep- 
tionally well written. This in itself is quite an achievement, to have written such 
a comprehensive survey in such a readable form, with insight into the social 
dimension, without sentimentality but not without a sense of the ironies. Thus 
we are told that the law reported by Plutarch (Sol. 20.2—3) requiring a husband 
to do his conjugal duty, would be "perhaps the only example of a statute at 
Athens ordering specific performance" (230). Readers who find themselves in- 
volved in the book wili be disappointed, in the end, that there is not one last 
chapter to give this shape of the law a finishing profile. 


EDWIN CARAWAN 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 


JEREMY TREVETT. Apollodoros the Son of Pasion. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992. xvi + 209 pp. Cloth, $52. (Oxford Classical Monographs) 


Seven speeches delivered by or for the Athenian politician Apollodoros 
have come down to us in the corpus of Demosthenes (45, 46, 49, 50, 52, 53, 59). 
Also important for this book are Demosthenes' speech in behalf of Phormion 
(36) and Isocrates' Trapezitikos (17), which deals with the suit against Pasion 
brought by a young nobleman of the Bosporan kingdom. 

The speeches deal with a cross-section of the interests of Athenian soci- 
ety in the fourth century (wills, guardianship, banking, trierarchy, proxeny, slav- 
ery, citizenship) but have never been studied in a single book as a group. Only 
three (45, 46, 53) have had commentaries (Sandys and Paley, 1886), and exten- 
sive comment on all of them must still be sought in standard works of scholars 
of the nineteenth century, such as Schaefer (1856-58) and Blass (1887-93). In the 
twentieth century one must cite the two Budé volumes of Demosthenes by 
Louis Gernet (1957—59) and an article by Lionel Pearson (in The Classical Tradi- 
tion, edited by Luitpold Wallach [1966] 347-59). In approaching the subject 
through the family of Pasion (banker and son) Trevett shows how much there is 
to learn. 

The opening cbapter, “A History of the Family of Pasion," goes through 
evidence for our knowledge of Pasion. He was a slave employed by Athenian 
bankers in the late fifth century. He proved to be a skilled and honest worker, 
was eventually given freedom, and inherited the bank. In Athenian law he was 
then a metic, and at some later time he was granted Athenian citizenship. He 
acquired a sizeable estate, which, besides the bank, included a shield factory 
and an apartment building. He had two sons, Apollodoros and Pasikles. He 
entrusted the bank and the running of it to Phormion and, before his death, was 
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said to have given his wife Archippe to Phormion (or provided for her by will). 
After Pasion's death Apollodoros disputed with Phormion the terms of the will 
(in the 350s). The dispute continued in the 340s with Stephanos, an associate of 
Phormion. Apollodoros was himself a wealthy man, as shown by his assump- 
tion of trierarchies in the 360s. Two of his speeches deal with litigation on naval 
affairs: the loans to Timotheos (49), trierarchy extended beyond its term (50). 

Of the speeches in the Demosthenic corpus which were written for Apol- 
lodoros, Trevett affirms a long-standing tradition in twentieth—century scholar- 
ship: that Demosthenes wrote 45 and Apollodoros, probably, the others. But he 
is able to strengthen his views on stylistic features of the speeches because of 
studies done with computers (McCabe, Kenny). 

The next chapter, "Authorship," evaluates stylistic elements: mean sen- 
tence length, common pronouns (houtos and autos), frequency of the definite 
article, prose rhythm. He compares the Apollodoran speeches with a group of 
the private speeches of Demosthenes which are thought to be genuine (27, 36— 
37, 39, 41, 57), concluding (73) that Demosthenes almost certainly wrote 45 and 
that the same man, not Demosthenes, wrote 46, 49, 50, 52, 53, and 59, This man 
is identified as Apollodoros. 

Chapter 3 examines the structure of the speeches, leading up to observa- 
tions on Apollodoros' style. Structure is indicated in terms of proem, narrative, 
proof, and conclusion. Apollodoros is evaluated in comparison with other ora- 
tors and general rhetorical theory of the fourth century. It is shown that Apol- 
lodoros is weak in organizing his material for effective presentation, particularly 
in the insertion of proof material in the narrative and adducing additional argu- 
ments in the peroration. 

Chapter 4, on the education and intellectual background of Apollodoros, 
applies the insights gained in the preceding chapters. A distinction is made 
between amateur speakers and professional speech-writers. In comparison 
with Andocides and Aeschines, Apollodoros is shown to be an amateur. It is 
suggested, however, that he received a rhetorical education. The Plataean ex- 
cursus in 59 has close parallels with Thucydides 2 in language, style, and usage. 
Trevett concludes that Apollodoros had read Thucydides. 

"The Political Career of Apollodoros" (chapter 5) brings out the possi- 
bility that Apollodoros supported Demosthenes in advocating more expen- 
ditures for military purposes, including, possibly, the theoric fund (139—46). 
Stephanos, too, emerges from obscurity in this chapter, as a possible supporter 
of Euboulos. 

The final chapter helps us to understand Pasion and Apollodoros as real 
people in their own right: Pasion as never leaving "the world of the emporion" in 
Piraeus, Apollodoros as a would-be Athenian gentleman. The lives of Pasion 
and Apollodoros provide an example of connections in Athenian society of the 
fourth century. The father rose from slavery to citizenship in Athens through his 
ability as a banker. The son, inheriting his father's wealth, had an active career 
in Athenian politics, was a member of the liturgical class, and associated with 
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the socially and politically elite, though, as he emerges in Trevett’s analysis, he 
was never fully accepted by that group. An appendix discusses the authenticity 
of the documents in the speeches of Apollodoros. 

The author is well read in recent scholarship and does a good job in using 
the best insights of the nineteenth century to present his own interpretation. 
Nevertheless some omissions are inevitable. 

On the relationship between Stephanos and Neaira, speech 59: The state- 
ment that “it was illegal for them to get married or to pass off their children as 
Athenians” needs clarification. The reference on cohabitation should be to Har- 
rison, The Law of Athens I 26-29, and not to volume II (16 n. 32). 

On Demosthenes’ knowledge of Thucydides and use ofhim: There should 
be a reference to Lionel Pearson’s discussion of this subject in The Art of 
Demosthenes (121 n. 34). 

Speech 49.42: Apollodoros says that his father during his last ilIness gave 
him an accounting of the money owed him and his debts. This is an indication of 
the probability that Pasion was knowledgeable of his affairs up to the time of his 
death. Trevett does not seem to use this passage in developing evidence on the 
life of Pasion. It would certainly be relevant to the vexed question of whether 
Pasion left a will. Endnote 13 of chapter | considers the will of Pasion and 
summarizes previous scholarship, but it remains a problem. 

On Euboulos as one of the leading politicians active during the political 
career of Apollodoros: “Unfortunately we know nothing of the later career of 
Euboulos after his defence of Aeschines in 343” (149). But the name Euboulo[s] 
has turned up in a lease of sacred properties dated 343/2, published by M. B. 
Walbank, Hesperia 52 (1983) 207-31. See also Agora 19, 152ff. 

On the types of politician in Athenian society of the fourth century: Refer- 
ences are needed (152—53) to M. H. Hansen, The Athenian Assembly in the Age 
of Demosthenes (1987) and R. K. Sinclair, Democracy and Participation in Ath- 
ens (1988). 

The problems remain, but Trevett has written a useful and important book 
for anyone interested in the fourth century in Athens. "The eleventh Attic 
orator," as Pearson has called Apollodoros, is given a distinct personality. 


WILLIAM C. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


THERESE FUHRER. Die Auseinandersetzung mit den Chorlyrikern in den Epi- 
nikien des Kallimachos. Basel and Kassel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1992. 296 
pp. Paper, price not stated. (Schweizerische Beitráge zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 23) 


Previous scholarship on Callimachus' use of choral lyric (e.g., Smiley, 
Hermathena 18 11919] 46—72; Bundy, CSCA 5 [1972] 39—94; Gelzer, AAntHung 30 
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[1982-84] 129-47; Newman, ICS 10 [1985] 169—89) has demonstrated the funda- 
mental importance of this archaic literary form for the development of Callima- 
chus’ Dichtkunst. With Fuhrer’s book we have at last a more systematic treat- 
ment of the topic. 

Fuhrer approaches her subject by detailed analyses of Callimachus’ three 
epinicians. This approach immediately raises the problem of generic classifica- 
tion, because the three poems do not share a single metrical scheme (two are 
elegiac and one in iambic trimeters) and Callimachus, in his own organization of 
his poetic oeuvre, did not edit these poems in any kind of combination. Victoria 
Berenices (254-68 SH) became the first episode in the third book of the Aetia 
(Parsons, ZPE 25 [1977] 1-50), a position that emphasizes the aetiology of the 
Nemean Games as opposed to the queen’s success with the chariot, whereas 
the epinician for an unknown Aeginetan named Polycles in a local race called 
the Amphorites (frr. 198 with Dieg. VIL 21-32, frr. 220, 222, 223 Pf.), while also 
containing an aetiology, served as the Eighth lambus. On the other hand, Zwot- 
Biov vixn (frr. 384, 384a Pf.), which contains a quoted dedicatory epigram and a 
possible aetiology, is known from two papyri (POxy. 1793, 2258), in which it 
follows two different Callimachean poems (frr. 110, 388 Pf.) in orderings that 
may not represent the hand of the author. Although Fuhrer discusses in some 
detail the combination of genres within the individual poems, she deals only 
indirectly with the issue of imposing upon Callimachus a generic classification 
he himself disavows, by supposing that each of the three poems may have 
originated as occasional verse, recited at some kind of celebration. While this 
may or may not be so, it can scarcely overcome the fact that Callimachus chose 
to deflect attention from the epinician character of the poems when he edited 
them for posterity. But I would further point out, in Fuhrer's defense, that the 
Alexandrians so persistently innovated with genre forms that, for heuristic pur- 
poses, it is often necessary to impose upon them a classification that reflects 
either earlier (e.g., epinician) or even later (e.g., pastoral) generic conceptions. 

The book betrays its origins as a dissertation in its tendency to lean heav- 
ily upon the opinions of earlier scholars and its elaborate proof of the obvious, 
such as Callimachus' knowledge and use of the choral lyric poets. But the effect 
of this somewhat pedantic approach is partially alleviated by the clarity of 
Fuhrer's presentation and the usefulness of her discussions of three poems that 
have found little analysis outside of rather technical literature. In the first of her 
five chapters she shows that Callimachus probably knew an edition of the lyric 
poets produced by Zenodotus and that he was concerned in his Pinakes with 
questions of classification by type or eiöoc. She also reviews passages in Callim- 
achus' own poetry that may reveal his interpretations of the choral lyricists in 
his scholarly work. 

The three chapters on the individual epinicians each include information 
about the transmission of the texts and earlier scholarship, a discussion of the 
contents of the poems (all of which are fragmentary), and a comparison with 
archaic epinicians. Fuhrer is particularly good at showing how the changed 
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circumstances of celebration have affected Callimachus' handling of epinician 
form. She argues that in both Victoria Berenices and Zworßiov vixy the poet, 
who hears in Egypt of the victories on the Greek mainland, does not occupy the 
position of the archaic lyricist, who transmits the message of victory, but that of 
the audience or recipient of the message. In both instances the information 
about the victory is mediated by the poet's conveyance of his own reaction to 
that information, with generic effects upon the poetry. Callimachus presents 
Victoria as his own gift (£Óóvov, 254.1 SH) to Zeus and Nemea, a gift that Fuhrer 
interestingly compares to Hellenistic dedicatory epigrams in celebration of ath- 
letic victories. The vixyn, which, as best we can tell, begins and ends with the 
voice of the poet, develops its information about Sosibius' various athletic vic- 
tories through a series of direct speeches: a prayer to the Isthmian Poseidon that 
constitutes the message delivered to Callimachus; celebratory comments by the 
Nile; and apparently a speech by Sosibius himself which Fuhrer argues may 
contain a further direct speech by an unknown Argive, who describes a dedica- 
tion by Sosibius at the Heraion. Although Fuhrer carefully works out the iden- 
tity of these speakers and discusses at length the various victories commemo- 
rated, she could have explored more fully Callimachus' use of this series of 
voices to celebrate a lifetime of achievement as opposed to a single victory. The 
transference of praise to nontraditional speakers was a technique Callimachus 
used elsewhere (e.g., Lock of Berenice) to facilitate the task of adapting tradi- 
tional praise poetry to the new and complicated relations that prevailed between 
poet and patron. In discussing the extremely fragmentary Iambus 8, Fuhrer 
argues that the occasion was perhaps fictional (note IToAv—xÀi|c) or, alterna- 
tively, that Callimachus' disavowal of the "working Muse" (fr. 222 Pf.) suggests 
that the victor was a friend rather than a patron. 

Fuhrer argues that Callimachus' deep knowledge of archaic epinician is 
shown by the way in which he varies the three main structural elements of the 
form: praise of the victor, myth, and gnomic statement. While the mythic ele- 
ment is missing in Zoot(ou vinn, it follows a section of praise in Victoria 
Berenices (the aition of Heracles' second founding of the Nemean Games) and 
opens lambus 8 (the aetiological precedent of the Argonauts’ racing with jars of 
water at Aegina). One of Fuhrer’s principal theses is that the narrative style of 
choral lyric (concentration upon detail, rapid change from theme to theme, 
brevity of statement in opposition to epic fullness) serves as a basis for the 
development of Callimachus’ own poetic style. She compares, for instance, the 
Abbruchsformel in 264 SH, where Callimachus passes over a narrative account 
of Heracles’ slaying of the lion, with Pythian 4.247--48, where Pindar shortens 
his account of Jason’s battle with the dragon. But she further notes that Callim- 
achus gives his mythical narrative a particularly Hellenistic flavor by substitut- 
ing for the story of the Nemean Lion the muscipula (fr. 177 Pf.; see Livrea, ZPE 
34 [1979] 37-42), Molorchus’ mock-epic battle with the mice who inhabit his 
hut. Fuhrer once again points to Callimachus’ masterful ability to combine and 
renew genres by noting that the Molorchus episode is an adaptation of the epyl- 
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lion form (cf. its resemblance to Hecale) to elegiac epinician. Part ofthe purpose 
of this, she argues, is to deal with the new relationship between laudanda, a 
semideified Berenice, and the heroic comparandus, Heracles, who, treated as 
Berenice’s relative in Ptolemaic mythology, undergoes humanization here and 
eisewhere in Alexandrian poetry: the two are thus brought into a closer relation- 
ship than victor and hero in earlier epinician. 

The book concludes with a useful series of appendices that illustrate the 
papyrological sources for the three poems and print the relevant texts and testi- 
monia. A final appendix discussing Callimachus’ use of Pindaric metaphor in 
the epilogue to his Hymn to Apollo offers a surprisingly appropriate conclusion 
by demonstrating that Callimachus’ dependence on choral lyric has implica- 
tions for his poetic art that extend beyond the epinicians themselves. 

Overall, Fuhrer's book is a useful addition to the increasing body of schol- 
arship on the various types of Callimachean poetry. While not strikingly original 
in its observations or conclusions, her treatment pulls together disparate mate- 
rial not widely known except to serious Callimachean scholars. It thus contrib- 
utes to the growing accessibility of this important and often misunderstood 
poet. 


KATHRYN GUTZWILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


KIRK FREUDENBURG. The Walking Muse: Horace on the Theory of Satire. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. x + 268 pp. Cloth, $39.50, 
£30. 


In the four chapters that make up this wide-ranging and engagingly writ- 
ten book, Freudenburg considers Horatian satire from various perspectives and 
within various contexts. Indeed the four chapters deploy two quite different 
ideas of the author: whereas chapters 1 and 4 downplay the historical author in 
favor of his artfully constructed persona, chapters 2 and 3 reinstate history— 
albeit the history of rhetorical and literary theory—and map Horace's place as a 
practicing author within it. To my mind, Freudenburg's reconstruction of this 
historical context in these central chapters is his most significant contribution. 
But the framing chapters, while less consistently convincing, are no less replete 
with insights into Horace's satiric persona. All in all, Freudenburg tells a much 
richer and more densely detailed story about Horace's satiric program than any 
hitherto proposed. 

The book opens with a declaration of (new) critical principle: "all per- 
sonal poetry, such as satire, elegy, and lyric, is essentially impersonal, or... 
personal only in a restricted sense, for the poet chooses to create and project a 
specific image of himself as speaker just as he would create any other charac- 
ter to play a role in his fictional poetic world’’ (3). This emphasis on the per- 
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sona—Freudenburg acknowledges W. S. Anderson and J. E. G. Zetzel as im- 
portant forerunners here—generates many valuable insights. Freudenburg has 
much of interest to say about the characterization of the speaker in Satires 1.1-4 
-and about the kinship between this speaker and other homespun moralizers 
such as “Bion” and the “Horace” of Horace's first epistle. This kinship has 
profound consequences: it means that we should read the diatribes "not as true 
ethical treatises but as fiction, complex works of art intended as art" (14). Freu- 
denburg takes the argument a step further: the speaker's "shortcomings," 
which are “obvious at every turn"—for example, in his mishandling of the 
mempsimoiria theme in 1.1 and in his "absurd" personification of the penis in 
1.2—imply that “he is himself the chief object of satire" (21), a character out of 
comedy, a doctor ineptus like Terence's Demea. The diatribes delivered by this 
speaker are thus "parodies of diatribe" (27), "completely detached from the 
true spirit and intent of the ethical treatises that they imitate" (17). 

Freudenburg's demonstration of the satirist's shortcomings is illuminat- 
ing and largely convincing. But to claim that the satirist is not only one object of 
satire but "the chief object" is, I think, a significant overstatement. In fact 
Freudenburg goes back and forth between "parody" (the model of Terence's 
ignorant Demea) and the more restricted term “self-parody” (the model of 
Plautus' canny Saturio). The difference is not just a matter of emphasis or 
degree. “Self-parody” reinscribes within the persona the split between author 
and persona. If the speaker is himself the parodist—if the mask is capable of 
keeping “a straight face" (25)—then the mask may after all do more than pro- 
voke laughter. In 1.5 (the "journey to Brindisium”), for example, the ludicrous 
indifference to public affairs displayed by the persona effectively demonstrates 
the author's discretion, as Jasper Griffin has pointed out ("Augustus and the 
Poets," in Caesar Augustus, edited by E Millar and E. Segal [Oxford, 1984] 197— 
98). It is no accident that Maecenas arrives while our hero is anointing his eyes 
(oculis ego nigra meis collyria lippus | illinere. interea Maecenas advenit, 1.5.30— 
31). The gesture is an emblem of the poem: when it comes to Maecenas' affairs, 
not only Horace's lips but his eyes are sealed. It is this kind of pragmatic 
approach, exemplified by the work of critics such as Ian DuQuesnay and Dun- 
can Kennedy, that is largely blocked off by Freudenburg's new critical insis- 
tence on the gap between author and persona. 

For Freudenburg, the ultimate subject of poetry is poetry: "Horace, it 
seems, is always writing about writing” (187). In the first section of chapter 4, 
Freudenburg sets out to demonstrate that Satires 1.1 and 1.2, too often dismissed 
as “simpleminded moralizing," are in fact as “literary” and “programmatic” as 
1.4 and 1.10 (198). Later a similar apology is mounted for 17: "Although the 
satire is certainly not Horace's best, it deserves more credit than it has tradi- 
tionally received for its buried literary allusions and aesthetic aims" (208). The 
desire to redeem these satires as “high art” (185) produces some strained inter- 
pretations. The premise here, in itself promising, is that the speaker—now a 
serious moralist, contra chapter I—is “a Bion in Epicurean guise," whose “les- 
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sons concerning nature's mean . . . apply at a metaphorical level to the writing 
of poetry" (192). But while the sensitive reading of the end of 1.1 is persuasive, 
other interpretations here are less so. I am not convinced, for example, that 
Tantalus in 1.1 is a "portrait of insatiate verbal greed” (191). The adjectives 
applied to Horace's preferred sexual partner at the end of 1.2 (munda, longa, 
alba, etc.) may have "literary connotations," but do these connotations support 
Freudenburg's identification of the "perfect lover" with the "perfect poem" 
(197)? I have no objection to programmatic readings as such, but these highly 
specified allegorical readings strike me as unconvincing. More satisfying is the 
suggestive discussion, in the book's closing pages, of the saturnalian satirist's 
social (not aesthetic) "mission of leveling" (212). 

Satires 1.4 and 1.10, the focus of the central chapters, are quite indisput- 
ably about poetry (among other things), and Freudenburg is extremely well 
suited and well equipped to discuss them. Like politically minded readers of the 
satires such as DuQuesnay and Kennedy, although in pursuit of very different 
interests, he reads these satires as interventions in an ongoing debate (all but 
abandoning the concept of the parodied persona, he now writes quite unabash- 
edly of "Horace" ). In these pieces of what might be called literary propaganda, 
he argues, Horace polemically misrepresents his opponents; "restoring the real 
cogency of their critical tenets" (110) is one of Freudenburg's goals. In general, 
he succeeds magnificently in bringing the "real polemical context" (92) within 
which Horace was writing back into focus— indeed back to life. 

In chapter 2 Freudenburg details the two "divergent and hostile tradi- 
tions" (86) concerning poetic humor which were current in Horace's day: the 
milder Aristotelian (and Ciceronian) theory of the liberal jest, and the fiercer 
iambographic tradition which came to be associated with old Republican liber- 
tas. He concludes that “Horace’s programmatic claims in Satires 1.4 and 1.10 
combine the best features" of both theories; the "self-contradictory" (108) list 
of the satirist's reading material at 2.3.11--13 elegantly clinches the point at the 
chapter's end. Although Freudenburg stops short of analyzing the political im- 
port of Horace's combination, a combination he characterizes as "impossible 
and absurd" (107), his thorough and sensible exploration of the genealogy of 
these alternative theories helps bring Horace's satiric theorizing into sharper 
relief. 

Chapter 3, the longest and best of the four, situates the satires within the 
context of late Republican debates over stylistic theory. The fruits of this chap- 
ter, which should be read in tandem with Freudenburg's excellent article on 
Satires 2.1 (published here in 1990), are manifold. Freudenburg fleshes out the 
ghostly figures of Horace's rivals (Fabius, Crispinus, Tigellius, and Fannius), 
concluding that "their shared sentiments . . . suggest the cohesiveness of a 
literary circle" (118) with a pronounced Stoic flavor. One particularly illuminat- 
ing discussion-— 1.4 will never read the same again—demonstrates conclusively 
that *the views expressed at Satires 1.4.38—63 are not Horace's own, but those 
of his opponents" (128) (the second-person forms at 1.4.41—42 are thus not 
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indefinite but contrastive). In another key discussion, Freudenburg argues that 
1.10 addresses not the Stoic advocates of “rugged” style whom Horace took on 
in 1.4 but an entirely new set of critics with diametrically opposed stylistic 
tenets. The discussion of the extraordinarily fine points at issue in some of these 
debates (the treatment of final s, for example) is also rewarding. In general, the 
reader seeking an introduction to late Republican theories of composition could 
not do better than to consult this chapter. Freudenburg's work reminds us that 
we need to take the literary debates of Horace's day as seriously as Horace did 
and helps us do so. 


ELLEN OLIENSIS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


FRIEDRICH SPOTH. Ovids Heroides als Elegien. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1992. 258 
pp. Paper, DM 98. (Zetemata 89) 


"What's love got to do with it?" sings Tina Turner. With Heroides, accord- 
ing to Friedrich Spoth, not as much as we are accustomed to think. His title 
contains his thesis: Heroides “as elegies" (note that he does not say “as love 
elegies"). This aspect, he claims, has been undervalued, and his monograph 
attempts to provide a thorough interpretation of the work from the standpoint of 
its genre. Heroides represents, not a new genre, nor a crossing or mixing of 
genres, but a development and extension of the genre of elegy Elegy is an 
"open" genre—a system capable of expanding to include new material —of 
which subjective love elegy is one form or developmental phase. In these poems 
Ovid parodies and renews the genre; keeping love in the background, he ex- 
tends the form for expression of subjective emotion in general, a purpose for 
which he himself employed it later in the elegies from exile. These "mythologi- 
cal paraclausithyra" in the tradition of Propertian elegy apparently effect a 
synthesis of myth and elegy, but actually exploit the tension between them. 
Propertian mythological exempla become the subjects of entire poems (e.g., 
Penelope in the programmatic Heroides 1). In the context of Ovid's corpus, 
these poems mediate between love elegy (Amores) and epic (Metamorphoses). 

After an introduction giving an overview of scholarship and of the literary 
context of Heroides. Spoth develops his thesis in chapters on the elegiac conti- 
nuity of the poems; the heroines vis-à-vis love and mythology; the letter--form 
and problems of communication; the elegiac role; application of the elegiac 
system to myth; myth as both ideal and contradiction of elegiac love; dramatic 
irony in these subjective poems; some overlapping aspects of the poems (includ- 
ing retransposition of the elegiac system in Heroides and these poems as a 
critique of elegy); drama and elegy. He concludes with a brief discussion of 
some literary-historical and literary-theoretical considerations (including the 
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role of parody in genre development and the place of Heroides in Ovid’s elegiac 
works). 

This approach yields no results which are radical, novel, or unexpected. 
The insight about love's absence from Heroides is intriguing, but one could 
argue that real love is also missing from traditional so-called love elegy (Spoth 
himself observes, rather anachronistically, that dependence is not love, 176). 
Also, it is instructive to observe the fulfillment of the elegiac system by “re- 
transposition" to its origins. Things come full circle; the feminized elegist be- 
comes an actual female character; the comic influence on elegy becomes comic 
again, through parody; and so on. 

The mediation from Ovid's Amores to his Metamorphoses by Heroides 1s 
clear, but what new light is shed upon this by Spoth's approach to Heroides? To 
be sure, elegy did not, as some have claimed, die during Ovid's career; but in 
view of his development of it as a medium for nonamatory self-expression and 
self-presentation, it is curious that the genre was not really rejuvenated for 
future generations of Roman elegists. Perhaps Spoth exaggerates Ovid's expan- 
sion of the genre's possibilities even for himself; Ovid manages to express his 
condition and emotions in exile by analogizing them to the laments of the ex- 
clusus amator. This is clever, and particularly apt if erotic elegy caused Ovid's 
exile. But how could this strategy expand subjective elegy's scope enough to 
make it serve the same purposes as personal lyric? (This seems to be the logical 
extension of Spoth's claim.) And would an ancient poet have seen any reason 
for doing so? As Spoth overestimates what Ovid did for subjective elegy, so too 
he underplays what its original erotic subject matter did to it; the "pure form" 
(223) of subjective erotic elegy led it in a seemingly irreversible direction. 

This is not to denigrate Spoth's thorough examination of these poems 
through the lens of elegy. His monograph is full of excellent insights and obser- 
vations on the individual poems in their elegiac context. There are discussions 
of all the single poems except for Heroides 6 (Hypsipyle) and 15 (Sappho), as 
well as some remarks on the double poems. Spoth demonstrates complete mas- 
tery of Roman elegy and scholarship on it (one flaw, a vestige of the book's 
origins as-a dissertation, is an excess of footnotes testifying to this mastery). In 
the course of his argument Spoth deals with some of the perennial topics of 
scholarship on Heroides. He interprets Ars Amatoria 3.346 in context such that 
the phrase ignotum . . . opus novavit does not constitute a claim that Heroides 
comprises a novel genre. He counters the notion of "feminine psychology" by 
pointing to the feminized persona of the male elegist. He rejects the claim that 
the poems are suasoriae. He refutes claims about their “dramatic” quality, ar- 
guing that the characters do not change or develop. He offers a detailed critique 
of internal evidence for the claim that Heroides was actually performed on 
stage. 

Spoth's appraisal of Heroides qua elegies is a detailed and valuable com- 
plement to treatments such as Florence Verducci's. Although he is conver- 
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sant with current ideas of reception and intertextuality, he interprets Ovid in the 
manner of Peter Knox and Stephen Hinds, that is, chiefly in terms of the as- 
sumptions and expectations of the poet’s original readership. On this—except 
for a curious reference in passing to Ovid's adaptation of the genre for a largely 
female audience (219)— he is quite good. 


BETTY ROSE NAGLE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


SUSAN TREGGIARI. Roman Marriage: Iusti Coniuges from the Time of Cicero to 
the Time of Ulpian. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 199]. xv + 578 pp. Cloth, 
£65, $120; paper (1993), £19.95, $29.95. 


Viximus insignes inter utraque facem (Prop. 4.11.46): nuptiae evoke funus. 
Of this morbid symbolism the author of this learned, sober, and wise book takes 
no notice. Only a word on the wedding torches; none on the funereal; only a 
handful of pages on the wedding itself (161-70). The ceremony, with its pagean- 
try, murky customs, and symbolism that was already obscure to the Romans 
themselves, was the scholarly province of Roman antiquarians. It still is. The 
most detailed modern description remains that of A. Rossbach, Untersuchun- 
gen über die rómische Ehe (Stuttgart, 1853), 252—389. There is no serviceable 
collection of iconographical sources: Rossbach’s Römische Hochzeits- und 
Ehedenkmäler (Leipzig, 1871) is outdated; it contains only a description of 
monuments, but no photographic reproductions. The Roman wedding as a so- 
cial happening and as a religious ceremony still awaits its modern author. 

Itis the religious aspect that is most often underrated and neglected, even 
by Treggiari. Like every important event in Roman public and private life, nup- 
tiae had to be conducted auspicato: "Like the veil, the auspices were part of a 
proper formal wedding, signifying the public approval of the couple's friends" 
(164). This misses the point: in ritual it was the opinion of the gods that counted, 
not that of friends. On the morning of the wedding, the auspices, private di- 
viners, inquired after the will of the gods. This ceremony is amply attested in 
the sources, well into the imperial period (Rossbach, Ehe, 293—307); it should 
not be confused with consultation of the exta, the entrails of the sacrificial 
victims. (M. Humbert, Le remariage à Rome [Milan, 1972] 12-13, adduced by 
Treggiari, speaks of "le sacrifice auspicial," a terminological monstrosity.) Ci- 
cero complains (Div. 1.28) that nuptiarum auspices . . . re omissa nomen tantum 
tenent. His enunciation (and its misleading paraphrase by Valerius Maximus, 
2.1.1) is often invoked, rarely analyzed, never understood. Cicero does not say 
that the auspicia ceased to be taken; he rather intimates that they were con- 
sulted in an improper and perfunctory way. The passage is to be read in conjunc- 
tion with other similar strictures, especially the complaint that divination from 
freely flying birds was replaced by auspicium coactum et expressum from the 
feeding of pulli kept hungry in a cage (Div. 2.72—73; cf. 1.27; N.D. 2.9; Leg. 2.33). 
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The procedure of taking the auspices (auspicia impetrativa) consisted ofa 
question addressed to a deity, and the deity’s reply. What question did the 
officiating auspex ask? Treggiari does not pose this question, but Rossbach (294) 
did: “ob [die Götter] der Ehe geneigt waren oder nicht.” Not so. It was a well- 
established tenet of augural doctrine that the validity of an auspical sign per- 
tained to one day only (cf. P. Catalano, Contributi allo studio del diritto augurale 
[ Turin, 1961] 42-45; J. Linderski, ANRW 2.16.3 [1986] 2295—96). Consequently 
the deity could not be asked, and was not asked, to give its approval to the 
marriage as such but solely to the day selected for the ceremony. During the 
ceremony itself unfavorable omens could appear. If disregarded they would 
render the marriage ritually flawed and unlucky, though legally it remained valid 
(cf. Varro LL 6.30, on vitiosus magistratus). Thunder, in particular, disrupted 
nuptiae (as also the popular assemblies; see Cic. Div. 2.42 and Pease ad loc.; 
Servius and Serv. auctus, ad Aen. 4.161, 166-67). Its occurrence was especially 
feared at confarreationes: cum fuissent iuncti (sc. Aeneas and Dido), scirent 
tonuisse: quae res dirimit confarreationes (Serv. auct. ad Aen. 4.339). The wife of 
Flamen Dialis, the flaminica, in one of her ritual aspects, was regarded as a 
perpetual bride, nova nupta (cf. N. Boéls—Janssen, REL 67 [1989] 119—21). This 
explains why flaminica quotiens tonitrua audisset feriata erat donec placasset 
deos (Macr. Sat. 1.16.8). 

Of the concept of manus and the forms of its acquisition Treggiari pre- 
sents a succinct discussion (16—36). Her remarks on the ritual of confarreatio 
can be supplemented by J. Linderski, in Social Struggles in Archaic Rome, 
edited by K. A. Raaflaub (Berkeley, 1986) 244—61 (cf. L. Sancho, RIDA 37 [1990] 
347-83); ZRG 101 (1984) 301—11 (on the phrase usu, farre, coemptione); and in 
Historia Testis: Mélanges à T. Zawadzki (Fribourg, 1989) 211-14 (on the inscrip- 
tion ILS 1455 from Antium, recording a sacerdos confarreationum et diffarrea- 
tionum). 

According to Roman antiquarians, two high priests officiated at the con- 
farreatio, the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis (Serv. auct. Georg. 1.31). 
The office of Flamen Dialis was vacant between 75 and 12 B.c. Some scholars 
conclude either that no confarreations could have taken place in that period or 
that the presence of the state priests at the ceremony was an antiquarian fig- 
ment: so, most forcefully and most recently, G. Radke, Gymnasium 96 (1989) 
209—16. Treggiari herself hesitates (23). Radke’s argument is spurious: when the 
Flamen Dialis was incapacitated, his cultic functions could be performed by 
pontiffs (Tac. Ann. 3.58: saepe pontifices sacra Dialia fecisse), and likewise in 
the stead of the Pontifex Maximus any pontiff could officiate (Cic. Har. resp. 21; 
Att. 4.2.4). 

What comes together may come asunder. Roman divorce was a relatively 
easy affair: to its terminology and procedure (which became more formal during 
the course of the Empire), and also to its causes, effects, and frequency Treg- 
giari devotes enlightened and enlightening pages (435—82, and 516-19, a list of 
attested divorces). In Rome marriage and divorce were free and private; the 
state did not ratify marriages, and it did not grant divorces: "We seem to be 
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approaching once more the original Roman custom” (505). Indeed in the con- 
temporary Western world large chunks of repressive medieval dogma have been 
removed, many in the law, and many more in the actual life of the society; to 
protect its share of the market, even the Vatican has been forced to grant de- 
crees of nullity in unprecedented numbers. 

The previously reigning book in English on matrimonium, P. E. Corbett's 
Roman Law of Marriage (Oxford, 1930), was relentlessly legalistic; Treggiari 
mixes law, philosophy, and society. She treats of "ideals and reality in the rela- 
tionship of husband and wife"; the chapters on Greek philosophical back- 
ground, theories of marriage, coniugalis amor, and sexual relations are a treat to 
read (183—319). It is thus perhaps surprising that in her bibliography (encom- 
passing twenty pages) one searches in vain for two epochal works: La concep- 
lion du mariage d'aprés les juristes romains by Edoardo Volterra (Padua, 1940) 
and La cité antique by N. D. Fustel de Coulanges (Paris, 1864). 

Volterra established once and forever that according to Roman jurists, 
Roman marriage was based on "continuing consent": when the reciprocal will 
to live as husband and wife disappeared, the marriage automatically ceased to 
exist. The formula of divorce was only an outward manifestation of that fact. 
(Treggiari, quoting a later work of Volterra, very sensibly adopts his view.) 
On the other hand modern Western marriage is based (under the influence of 
Church dogma) on the concept of "initial consent"; hence the need for formal 
divorce or (even better) annulment proceedings. The impulse to rewrite history 
is always strong. The dissertation of J. Huber, Der Ehekonsens im rómischen 
Recht (Analecta Gregoriana 204, Rome, 1977), offers an obscure but instructive 
footnote. (Cf. also the debate between O. Robleda, E. Volterra, C. Castello, and 
Huber in La definizione essenziale giuridica del matrimonio [Rome, 1980] 29—87; 
Treggiarı [54] adduces Huber’s monograph as an example of simple scholarly 
disagreement with Volterra, but that obscures the ideological context and prem- 
ise of Huber's book). Huber strains to establish, not unexpectedly, that in Ro- 
man marriage consent "stets initial ist, so dass die Frage des Konsensens- 
wandels verneint werden muss" (163) —the principle of canon law was already 
present in the Roman law! Deprived of its illustrious precedent, modernity 
would thus stand doubly condemned. 

In his analysis of ^Nah- und Treuverhältnisse” (Die Nobilität der rö- 
mischen Republik [Leipzig, 1912] 49-50) M. Gelzer drew his inspiration from 
Fustel de Coulanges' Origines du systéme féodal (Paris 1890); it is a pity that 
students of Roman matrimonium neglect The Ancient City. For nobody stressed 
better the religious character of the Roman family and the pervasive social 
consequences of the agnatic and patrilineal system. It was, and still is, the 
cornerstone of the subordination of women, whether daughters or wives. 


JERZY LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
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Ktove, oodQiGouévot pév Euoi odenyic éruxseto0o 
TOL0d” Exeotv—-Ajoe. 6’ OUNOTE KÄETTTÖHEVa, 
oOvdé tic GAAGESL xxviov TObOoBAOU NAQEÓVTOG, 
ade ÔÈ ris vw; oel. “Oevyvidds got ënn 
tov Meyaoéws”: mavtas ó& xar KVHEWIOUG d6vopaotés: 
cotototv Ò’ ovsw xou &deiv ðúvauar. 
ovdéev Gaupaotov IToXvratón:, o}5é yao 6 Zeug 
ove’ oov mavteoo’ avddvet OUT’ avéxov. (Theognis, JEG 19-26) 


Kyrnos, by me as I practice my art let a seal be set 
on these words, and never will they be stolen unobserved. 
Nor will anyone substitute something worse for the good that is present, 
and everyone will say, “The words are Theognis 
of Megara’s. Among all mankind he is named.” 
But not yet am I able to please all my fellow citizens. 
And it is no wonder, son of Polypaos. For even Zeus 
does not please everyone either by raining or withholding rain. 


The seal of Theognis has long provoked scholarly controversy. 
What precisely is this seal? How does it function, as Theognis seems to 
claim it will, to preserve the author’s text? Given the transmitted corpus 
of Theognis’ poetry, which includes poetry attributed in antiquity to 
other poets and variant versions of what appear to be the same poem, 
scholars have been forced to conclude that Theognis’ seal, whatever 
it might be, has singularly failed to accomplish what he claimed it 
would-—an irony often remarked upon.! I suggest here that if we think 


This is the standard view. See, e.g., The Cambridge History of Greek Literature I 
136-39. But see Nagy, "A Poet’s Vision” 46-51, for a different and, to my mind, poten- 
tially more constructive way of viewing some of these features of the Theognidean cor- 
pus. This view informs my understanding of the sphragis elegy. I argue more explicitly for 
it below. 
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of Theognis’ sphragis as entailing writing, which fixes as text a body of 
poetry that previously had circulated only in oral form, the apparent 
irony may be less pronounced than we thought. 

The difficulties scholars have experienced in interpreting the text 
arise in considering the lines that immediately follow Theognis’ request 
that a seal be set upon his words. For there seems to be nothing that 
could possibly achieve what Theognis apparently claims his sphragis 
will: to mark the elegies permanently as Theognis' so that no one can 
covertly steal or alter them. Few scholars have adopted the suggestion 
that the naming of Kyrnos as addressee is the seal that serves to mark 
an elegy as authentically Theognidean and thereby to prevent plagiar- 
ism or forgery? Likewise arguments that there is something unmis- 
takably Theognidean in Theognis' poetic practice— a characteristic 
style, for example—have failed to produce results that are widely ac- 
cepted.? 

The apparent absurdity of the claim to have protected an authen- 
tic text, particularly in the face of such strong evidence to the contrary, 
has led scholars to deny that Theognis intends any such thing. The 
general tendency now is to accept that Theognis' seal is simply the 
name of Theognis in the text and that its purpose is to bring Theognis 
lasting fame; the seal serves to label the work but not to protect it from 
tampering. Thus Woodbury argues (“Seal of Theognis” 29-30) that line 
21 should be interpreted not as a claim to have protected the text but as 
a specific application of a universal maxim. He paraphrases: "no one 
willingly exchanges a good that he possesses for something inferior that 
is offered him, and no one will prefer other verses to his." Svenbro 
(Parole et marbre 84—86) suggests that vos$00AX00 magedévtos should be 
read as a genitive absolute with a masculine rather than a neuter sub- 
ject: ^while a good man is present." That is, the presence of a member 
of Theognis' social class at the sympotic performance of his poetry, 
rather than some kind of seal on the text itself, will guarantee its accu- 
rate reproduction. 

Ford offers an important exception to this latter tendency in em- 
phasizing the extent to which Theognis here shows concern for the 


2For arguments for this position see Jacoby, Theognis 121, and others cited by 
Woodbury, “Seal of Theognis” 35 n. 3. For arguments against, see Woodbury 22—23 and 
authorities cited at 35 n. 4. 

3See, e.g., Allen, “Theognis,” and others cited by Woodbury, “Seal of Theognis” 
36 n. 6. 
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integrity of a particular text.* Nonetheless, Ford’s endorsement of ear- 
lier arguments that Theognis’ seal is simply the name of Theognis does 
not entirely remove the difficulties scholars have experienced in reading 
the passage. For it still remains unclear how the presence of the name of 
Theognis in one of the poems early in the collection will preserve the 
work intact. Ford's suggestion that Theognis “hoped that no verses 
would be inserted and none stolen" (emphasis mine) seems significantly 
weaker than Theognis' boast that none would be. 

I suggest that our knowledge of the history of ancient texts—and 
our suspicions about the transmission of the Theognidea in particular— 
blind us to a possible interpretation of Theognis' claim that might have 
seemed more natural at an early stage of literacy: namely, that the 
mechanism by which Theognis imagines that he has protected his text is 
writing itself.5 For it is striking that Theognis’ claims are precisely those 
that early scholars working on orality concluded that only writing can 
confer: only writing, they thought, permits the recognition of borrowing 
without attribution, to which the second line of the passage appears to 
refer; and only writing creates the notion of a single best and unchang- 
ing text, suggested by the third line of the passage. As Lord frequently 
reminded scholars working on Homer, the notions of unauthorized bor- 
rowing and of a fixed text are meaningless to poets practicing in exclu- 
sively oral traditions; oral poets both borrow from one another and alter 
freely (see, e.g., Singer of Tales, 99—123). Comparative work on oral 
poetry has challenged these early assumptions by providing examples 
of cultures in which oral poems are preserved verbatim and in which 
ownership and theft of poetry are recognized concepts.$ Nonetheless 
these examples are more exceptional than typical; Finnegan concludes 


4Ford, “Seal of Theognis” 86--87. His discussion of Theognis lines 805-10 is partic- 
ularly helpful in establishing the validity of this interpretation. In general, Ford's charac- 
terization of the Theognidea as a codified and authorized version of a body of traditional 
poetry is one that I find extremely useful. His choice of the words "codification" and 
"text" suggests that he is thinking along lines similar to mine, though he never mentions 
writing and early in his argument (83) seems even to wish to deny a text-based conception 
of authorship. 

5Scodel anticipates me in suggesting that Theognis’ seal should be seen as “the 
creation of a written text which included the poet’s name" ("Inscription, Absence and 
Memory" 75). Though we differ at points in our interpretation, I argue more fully for 
essentially the same conception of the seal. 

6See Finnegan, Oral Poetry 134—69, 201-6 and material cited there. It is at least 
possible that such cultures have been influenced by modern culture and its technologies 
(e.g., printing, tape recording); thus their relevance as comparanda for archaic Greek 
culture remains uncertain. 
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that despite such counterexamples verbal variability in oral transmis- 
sion of poetry is “almost certainly more typical than unchanging trans- 
mission” (Oral Poetry, 153) and that the conception of ownership or 
copyright “is not characteristic of oral, but of written poetry” (202). 

Giannini’s study of formulaic expressions in archaic elegy sug- 
gests that surviving elegy retains some of the repetitiveness that aids 
oral composition of poetry, though lacking the economy or scope that 
marks the Homeric noun-epithet system (“Espressioni formulari” esp. 
71-78). Bowie points to elegy’s dependence on stock themes and lan- 
guage and its simple and repetitive metrical scheme as features that 
make it relatively easy to compose (“Early Greek Elegy” 14). If we 
accept as plausible that surviving elegy developed out of a traditional 
form that was orally composed and transmitted, Theognis’ strong claim 
to have protected a fixed text from theft or change is comprehensible as 
a recognition of the advantages of committing his elegies to writing. 

That writing does not in fact confer absolute fixity over long 
stretches of time is amply illustrated by the history of ancient texts. 
And yet to a poet familiar primarily with oral traditions of poetry, the 
novelty of writing would certainly appear to offer a degree of fixity that 
is hard to conceive in oral transmission. Indeed, it is hard to believe that 
an author of Theognis' period could possibly have predicted the va- 
garies to which his text would be subject, or have imagined the hazards 
of copying and recopying.? The prevalence in fifth—century literature of 
the metaphor of the "writing tablet of the heart" upon which all things 
deserving to be permanently remembered should be written/engraved 
suggests that writing was widely perceived to confer fixity and perma- 
nence. Thus, for example, in Prometheus Bound Prometheus advises Io 
that she should "inscribe on the mindful writing tablets of her wits" 
(789, &yyoódbov ov uvnuooıv ó&Atotc poevõv) his prediction of her wan- 
derings.® A compressed, less explicit version at Supplices 179 suggests 


?Woodbury's arguments (“Seal of Theognis” 23) that Theognis could not possibly 
have supposed that his work would be preserved intact are based on the assumption that 
Theognis was familiar with the manuscript traditions of Homer and Hesiod and presup- 
pose an ability to predict the future of his own text that seems to me quite unlikely in the 
sixth century. 

8 Cf. also Sophocles fr. 597, 0&c Ev dpevög SéAtOLOL tods Exot Aóyovc; Aesch. Ch. 
450, tovatc’ dnote £v dosoiv (. . .) yoddov; Eu. 275, Ógkvoyoódo 5&8 navi’ Exong 
$osv(; also Pindar O. 10.1--3; Soph. Ph. 1325; Plato, Phlb. 39a. For further examples and a 
brief discussion of the metaphor and its significance in moving from an oral to literary 
culture see Nieddu, “La metafora della memoria." 
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the familiarity of the metaphor: aivà ovAGEan tap’ ënn SeAtovpevac, 
“I advise you to preserve my words by recording them on tablets.” 
Descriptions of letters as the servants of memory and of written laws as 
the guardians of justice reinforce this early conception of writing as a 
stable repository of words.? Even in Phaedrus, when Socrates is criti- 
cizing writing for destroying the faculty of memory and failing to con- 
vey the author's meaning (275a-d), he assumes that it always preserves 
one and the same text (Év tt onnalver uövov tavtov det).!° Prior to 
large-scale circulation of multiple manuscript copies, an ancient author 
was unlikely to be aware of the problems that plague modern editors of 
ancient texts. Thus Theognis' concern in line 21 that nothing worse 
replace the good in his text probably does not represent a fear of poor 
copying or flawed editing; it is more likely that he has in mind the kinds 
of alteration that typically arise in oral transmission. And such changes 
can be checked by the existence of a written text as a reference. 

But what would we mean by “ownership” of Theognis' elegies in a 
cultural context in which they continued to circulate in oral form (a 
question rightly raised by Ford)?!! When Theognis says that his words 
will never be stolen, he certainly cannot mean that his elegies will never 
be reperformed by other poets. Far from it. He clearly imagines (237- 
52) such reperformances of his work at symposia across Greece. This 
suggests that he is creating a written text from which other performers 
can memorize elegies for performance; many scholars have proposed a 
similar relationship between text and performance for rhapsodic perfor- 
mances of Homeric poetry. Indeed, the primary function of many early 
texts of Greek poetry (for example, epinician, tragedy) is surely pre- 
cisely this: to serve as mnemonics for performance rather than as texts 
to be read.!? But the very existence of the physical text protects not 


?E.g., yoauuätwv te ouvdgoeıg [Eno 00v] uvHunv Gardviwv, uovoouNToo’ Eoyavrv 
(Aesch. Pr. 460—61); vóuovc te yoaxvoUc bbAoxag tot Sixaiov, yoáppatá te výs 
ópyavov (Gorgias 82B 11330 DK) 

10See Steiner's discussion of the passage (Tyrant’s Writ 103--4) and cf. also Sven- 
bro’s discussion of the inflexible character of the written word (Phrasikleia 28-29 and 
texts cited there). 

1 Ford, “Seal of Theognis” 83. His suggestion that there is a political purpose to 
Theognis' seal seems plausible; my interpretation is not intended to compete with his but 
to add another dimension to our understanding of the elegy. 

12 For arguments see Thomas, Literacy and Orality 91-93, and material cited there. 
Thus, Theognis may have imagined a very limited number of actual texts to be circulated 
among various performers who then memorized his elegies for reperformance at sympo- 
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only the words of the poet but also the fame that Theognis imagines for 
himself over time and against lapses of memory. It thus offers a more 
stable kind of ownership of the elegies than can a purely oral transmis- 
sion. 

Finnegan offers a few examples of cultures that think it important 
to preserve the name of an oral poem's author; performances of such 
poems are typically introduced by naming the author, or the poem is 
sufficiently well known to require no such introduction. But her exam- 
ples also make clear that in practice it is very difficult for an oral poet 
even within such cultures to preserve title to ownership against theft by 
other poets, particularly once the poem has left the small community in 
which the poet resides (as Theognis clearly imagines his own poetry 
doing in lines 236—50). She cites a particularly cogent passage from A. 
Musil's Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (1928): 


The begging poets are not held in much esteem, being reproached for 
their insatiability, for their disregard of honesty in praising even scamps 
for a reward, and also because they lie and steal. They steal the ideas, 
sentences, and even whole verses of others. It often happens that the 
hearers assail such a poet with the words: "Thou liest. Thou stolest it 
from So-and- So!" The poet defends himself, calling on others to be his 
witnesses, but the confidence of his hearers is gone, and they say, "A poet 
is a liar." When the poet learns that his composition or some of his verses 
are claimed by someone else, he complains to the chiefs or even in the 
courts, but they refuse to listen on the ground that a poet cannot be 
trusted. (Musil 283, in Oral Poetry 203) 


Theognis' name in a single poem orally transmitted offers him little 
protection in this situation, still less after his death; a thieving oral poet 
could presumably create an alternate version of even the sphragis elegy 
that advertised a different name. 

Of course, writing alone does not necessarily prevent deliberate 
acts of plagiarism either. But the existence of a physical text headed by 
Theognis' name makes such acts detectable by serving as an indepen- 


sia. (For the symposiastic context of archaic elegy see Bowie, “Early Greek Elegy") The 
performer could then select from a memorized repertoire an appropriate elegy to per- 
form. Conceiving of the Theognidea as a performer's trot rather than a reader's text 
lessens the importance of the organization of the work, for once the elegies are committed 
to memory the performer can select an elegy appropriate to the occasion. 
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dent witness; it seems almost too fitting therefore that Theognis says 
not that his works will never be stolen but that they will never be stolen 
unobserved (Mosi 6° oUzote xAentöueva). The same is accomplished 
by the seals that are placed on physical property, one of the earliest 
attested uses of the Greek alphabet. As Scodel correctly notes (“In- 
scription, Absence and Memory” 58), the names inscribed on physical 
property “do not prevent theft... but deter it or expose it by pro- 
claiming ownership.” By fixing a text and affixing the poet's name to it, 
writing seals the relationship between poet and poem, so that a particu- 
lar text 1s more likely to remain the recognized property and achieve- 
ment of the text's author rather than of the performer or of the tradition. 
If we look at Greek texts that cite poetry, such as Plato or the orators, 
they typically do name the author or seem to assume the audience's 
knowledge of the poet cited. Theognis seems to anticipate this in his 
imagination. 

Thus I suggest that Theognis' seal is not only the presence of his 
name in a line of poetry but the written form that preserves and protects 
both the name and the text. If the name "Theognis" serves the labeling 
function of the seal, only the written form fixes the text permanently so 
as to close it and prohibit change or theft. By this interpretation, Theo- 
gnis' special achievement, the one to which he calls our attention in the 
sphragis elegy, is that he recognized the way in which written publica- 
tion can be used to halt the process of alteration and the practice of 
borrowing without attribution that goes on in the oral transmission of 
texts, thereby creating for the writing poet a new conception of literary 
property. 

Perhaps essential to Theognis' metaphor is the close association 
between writing and marking with a seal in Greek culture. Indeed, the 
early history of writing is difficult to separate from the history of seal- 
ing; thus, Kenna comments, "the close connection between the two 
activities [of writing and sealing] and their invariable sequence has been 
noticed wherever seals and sealings have been found in any quantity" !? 
For example, many very early economic documents combine numbers 
and pictographic seal impressions; many experts in the field believe that 


3 Kenna, “Seals and Script" 2. See his "Seals and Sealing” 1-5 for a theoretical 
discussion of the close connection and for examples in various ancient cultures. His later 
articles "Seals and Script IT" and “Seals and Script III" offer more detailed exploration of 
the connection. 
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early scripts are a development of these pictographic seals.!^ Early 
examples of writing are commonly found on seals and on sealings; the 
discovery of Linear B apparently resulted from Sir Arthur Evans's ob- 
servation of seals covered with small pictures arranged in such a way 
that he deduced that it was a system of writing (see Chadwick, “Linear 
B" 140—41). On the Phaistos Disc, an early inscribed text, all of the 
writing is apparently made by pressing stamps into wet clay (Chadwick, 
190—94). In this case, there is virtually no difference between writing 
and marking with a seal. In archaic and classical Greece, sealings were 
impressions made in clay or wax; early writing too frequently took 
this form. And although papyrus was used with increasing frequency, 
the language used to describe writing retained a strong association with 
its inscribed form (e.g., yo&bo, yoáuuata). Indeed, in many later texts 
we see the word used of seal impressions, tizo1, also applied to written 
letters.!6 And many of the earliest Greek alphabetic inscriptions are 
themselves seals or share the seal’s function as a property label.!? 

In addition to similarities of form and function, sealing shares with 
writing associations with permanence, visual marking, and memory. 
Notions of the sphragis both as conferring fixity and as a kind of physi- 
cal mark are found separately in places where a metaphorical sense of 
sphragis is employed. Empedocles speaks of an ancient decree of the 
gods, eternal, sealed up by broad oaths (dewv yńþioua raaóv, / 
GiStov, TAATEEGOL xaxeooonyvouévov ópxoic, 31B 115.1-2 DK). Here 
the notion is clearly one of fixity independent of writing; the (presum- 
ably spoken) oaths are the metaphorical seals here. But what is impor- 
tant is the permanence of the decree. In Iphigenia in Tauris wounded 
men are described as having been "sealed," that is, imprinted with 
terrible signs (Seivoic è onuävrooLoıv Esboayıou£voı, 1372). Here 
“seals” makes an appropriate metaphor for physical marks. The meta- 
phorical notion of sphragis applied to writing would bring together the 
two elements of fixity and physical marking. And impressions held in 
memory are alternately compared to writing on wax tablets or to the 


4See, e.g., Kenna, "Seals and Scripts" 3-4; Walker, “Cuneiform” 17-21; Char- 
pin, “Des scellés à la signature" 13. 

15See Bonner, “The Use and Affect of Attic Seals," for the form and function of 
the seal. 

16 Steiner, Tyrant's Writ 100 n. 3. Cf. also Pl. Theaet. 191c, 191d, 192b, 193c—d and 
Steiner’s discussion (100-105). 

17 See Thomas, Literacy and Orality 58-59, on the use of writing to mark or protect 
ownership. 
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semata left by seals in such tablets.!8 Thus seals and writing might be 
naturally associated in the ancient world, where they were more similar 
both in terms of materials (clay, wax, inscribed letters) and in terms of 
function and association than they are in the modern period. We might 
then paraphrase Theognis’ “let a seal be placed on these words" as “let 
writing seal these words" or "let these words be sealed fast [in their 
written form]." 

The closest parallel to the sphragis elegy, a fragment from the 
fifth-century poet and politician Critias, is unfortunately itself so frag- 
mentary and uncontextualized that it raises similar questions of inter- 
pretation.!? Plutarch reports that Critias wrote some lines to remind 
Alcibiades of the favor that Critias had done him in bringing about his 
recall: 

vyvounv & f] oe xathyay’, &yà taútnv Ev &raow 

einov, xal yoówac toveyov Eöpaca tóðe, 

obpayis 9' fjugvéonc YAwoong £x toiodeat xelta. 

(Plut. Alcib. 33.1 = Critias, IEG 5) 


The general interpretation of the passage is agreed upon: Critias surely 
here refers to his (oral) motion for Alcibiades’ recall in the Assembly 
and the written decree that enacted that motion into law. But unfor- 
tunately the interpretation of sphragis here is no more certain than in 
the Theognis passage; indeed, it is further complicated by the genitive 
phrase fjuevéongc yAcoonc. Nonetheless, the strong contrast in the pas- 
sage between spoken and written versions of Critias’ proposal is strik- 
ing. Because Critias indicates in the second line of the fragment that he 
enacted his speech by putting it into written form, it is certainly tempt- 
ing to refer the phrase odoeayic fjuevéonc yAóoonc to a written version 
of the oral opinion Critias offered to the Assembly.2° We might then 
translate: *a written version of my speech seals and authorizes these 
words." 

The implications of this interpretation of the sphragis elegy— that 
we see Theognis as a transitional figure, trained in traditional elegy 


18 For the latter see Pl. Theaet. 191d, 192a; Arist. Mem. 450a-b. 

i? For important alternate interpretations of the Critias fragment see Kroll, Theo- 
gnis-Interpretationen 53 n. 132 and bibliography cited there; Tulli, "La odoayíc di Cri- 
zia." 

20 See Steiner, Tyrant's Writ 226, for a similar interpretation of Critias’ meaning and 
an interesting discussion of its antidemocratic implications. 
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orally transmitted, but benefitting from the new possibilities created by 
writing— seems a useful way of regarding the Theognidea. Many schol- 
ars have called attention to the inscriptional character of the sphragis 
elegy. Similarly, the notion of the fame that the poet has given to Kyr- 
nos, which will last even after Kyrnos has died, as long as there is earth 
and sun, echoes strongly the self-consciously permanent language of 
early inscribed epigram.?! But as Nagy and others have shown, certain 
features of the Theognidea become intelligible if we apply standards 
appropriate to a corpus of poetry that was originally oral rather than 
written. In particular, Nagy has suggested that the notorious doublets in 
the Theognidean corpus reflect the formulaic diversity that character- 
izes oral poetry.?? Likewise, references to historical detail from periods 
of history not embraceable by the lifespan of a single individual become 
explicable if they have entered a corpus of poetry that is orally pre- 
served; comparison with the Homeric texts shows how oral traditions 
may preserve detail from various historical periods. Even the inclusion 
of short runs of verses elsewhere attributed to other poets can be ex- 
plained as a result of oral transmission. These runs are brief, between 
one and three couplets, and therefore easy to remember. Most also 
exhibit variation of a kind that could easily arise in oral transmission. 
For example, the difference between G&v@8omsmoLow (Theognidea 227) 
and àvóoóo «eivai (Solon fr. 13.71) seems unlikely to be caused by 
scribal error. But neither is there a difference in meaning or quality of 
expression so great as to suggest deliberate alteration of a fixed text.?3 
The same is true of the difference between Onoevtai te xúves (Theo- 


^! Compare line 252 (öbe’ äv yi te xoi étos) with the Midas epigram (Éor' àv 
$8600 te vane xai dEvöpen uaxoà teBHAnt / ého 8’ &viàv balvnı Aauxoó te oeArjvn, 
etc.) or line 251 (aor 8°’ Scoıoı uéunAe xal éoooguévovou with a partial line from the 
incomplete sixth-century epitaph não xoi &ooué[voto . . . (Pfohl, Poems on Stones 
no. 6). 

22 Nagy, "A Poet's Vision" 46-51. Cf, Frankel’s earlier characterization: “The book 
as we have it is so carelessly put together that several pieces occur twice over, with 
variants of the kind that tend to arise in oral transmission (in this case it is by no means 
certain that the version which occurs earlier in the collection is in fact the more original)" 
(Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy 408 n. 16, with cross-references). 

23See also arguments of Nagy (“A Poet's Vision” 46-51) and Hudson-Williams 
(Elegies of Theognis 74 and passim) for numerous parallels between Theognis and Homer 
and between Theognis and other early elegists, designed to show that "again and again 
the same phrases recur and the same expressions are found in the same metrical posi- 
tion." 
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gnidea 1254) and xai wUveg &yoeutat (Solon fr. 23.2) or between oynoetv 
née nonyuotog (Theognidea 586) and pédet oxrjosvv yońuatos (So- 
lon fr. 13.66). Moreover, none of these runs are attributed to poets that 
postdate Theognis. It is therefore at least possible that such lines belong 
to a body of elegy that was known to Theognis only in oral form.?^ And 
the repetition without attribution of poetry not originally authored by 
the poet may be acceptable within oral poetic practices; for the process 
of recomposition in performance tends to make orally transmitted ma- 
terial the property of the tradition and performer, particularly when 
there is a significantly new use of the material, as is arguably the case in 
some of the examples in the Theognidea. 

Moreover, with traditional oral texts, the very act of publishing 
them in writing may in itself give one claim to a kind of possession of the 
texts. We might compare, in a familiar modern example, the brothers 
Grimm, who garnered fame for themselves by collecting and publishing 
written versions of traditional fairy tales. Thus we do not have to sup- 
pose that Theognis here is claiming absolute originality in publishing 
under his own name a collection of elegies, much of the material of 
which may be drawn from traditional elegiac poetry orally transmit- 
ted.25 Indeed, Theognis seems to acknowledge his debt to the tradition 
when he speaks (27-28) of things he learned as a boy. But by fixing a 


?4]t is, of course, difficult to tell at what stage of their transmission such variants 
were introduced, and Aristotle's variant quotations of the Epigramma Deliacum at Nic. 
Eth. 1099327 and Eud. Eth. 121425, for example, make evident that the practice of imper- 
fect quotation from memory continued long after texts become far more available. But 
our uncertainty permits that we at least entertain the possibility that the variants arose 
prior to the existence of any text rather than after. 

25 Ford rightly raises questions about the extent to which Theognis is here claiming 
original authorship in the modern sense (“Seal of Theognis," 83-84). Nonetheless, in my 
opinion Ford goes too far in denying all consciousness of individual contributions to the 
poetry, by claiming (84) that oral poets attribute all their poetry to the Muses/tradition and 
therefore that Theognis must too. It seems to me that oral poets are at once aware of a 
debt to the tradition and of their own individual contribution. See my arguments in Lying 
and Poetry, e.g., 50-52. In any case Ford too seems to conceive of the Theognidea as a 
text. So too the pseudo- Platonic passage describing Hipparchus’ activities, which Ford 
rightly adduces (89-91) as an excellent parallel for Theognis’ own activity, gives a com- 
plex account of the joint responsibility of individual and tradition. He dismisses too 
hastily the part of the passage in which Hipparchus is explicitly said to have found out for 
himself certain things (attd¢ &Enügev). Notably, Hipparchus’ fame likewise depends on a 
written form of publication (inscription). 
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corpus of poetry in writing and attaching his name to it, he makes it his 
personal literary property, so that reuse of the elegies without attribu- 
tion becomes theft. Though a precise date for the historical Theognis is 
uncertain, he is consistently placed in the sixth or, at the very latest, the 
early fifth century, a time when literacy, though increasingly a factor ın 
Greek literary life, had by no means supplanted oral performance of 
poetry?$ It therefore seems reasonable to see him as a poet trained 
within a primarily oral milieu, who took advantage of the new sophia of 
writing to create lasting fame for himself. 

One interesting implication of such observations about the Theo- 
gnidea is that we may have something more like the corpus as it was 
established by a historical Theognis than present-day editors of the 
text, with their fully literate aesthetic standards, have thought possi- 
ble.?? This suggests that Theognis' sphragis was not as signal a failure as 
these editors have assumed. And if we ask what it is that allows us 
access, however imperfect, to Theognis' words, we must once again see 
writing as the seal that has preserved for us both the name and the 
words of Theognis. If there is irony here, it is perhaps that modern 
scholars have become so aware of the ways in which writing has failed 


26See Rösler, Dichter und Gruppe 77-78. 

27Thus, for example, West's complex history of the Theognidean syllogé resem- 
bles in its assumptions the German analysts' attempts to construct a history of the texts of 
the Homeric poems. Both share assumptions about what the original text should have 
looked like that may not be entirely appropriate for poetry shaped by oral traditions. 
Individual poems designed to be mernorized and performed orally may not need to be 
organized entirely coherently. Nor would they necessarily require literate standards of 
completeness. Interestingly, no ancient author quotes anything from Theognis that does 
not appear in the Theognidea manuscripts (though West, Studies 55—56, rightly points out 
that passages that have "already excited comment or given other service” are likely to be 
epitomized). All portions of the corpus are represented in ancient quotations from Theo- 
gnis, although the earliest quotations (fourth century) come from the early part of the 
collection (lines 14, 21-22, 33-36, 77-78, 125—26, 177, 183--90, 434-38). But I do not want 
to place undue emphasis on this part of my argument, for it is clear that the current 
organization of the corpus is not entirely original. For example, it seems virtually certain 
that the paederastic verses now segregated in a second book were originally integrated 
into the rest of the corpus. See West, Studies 43—45, for evidence and arguments. For 
further discussion of evidence for the order of the poems in early manuscripts see West 
56—57. See Rösler, Dichter und Gruppe 77—91, for a different view of 19-236, which he 
argues constitutes the original Theognis book. 
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to achieve its potential as a way of preserving a fixed text, that we 
cannot even appreciate its partial successes.?® 


LOUISE PRATT 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 
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HERODOTUS AND THE RHETORIC 
OF OTHERNESS 


The first part ofthis essay investigates the validity of current read- 
ings of certain stories in Herodotus in terms of the rhetoric of male/ 
female otherness. The second part discusses their presentation of 
women in terms of the rhetoric of the otherness of the royal barbarian. 
“Rhetoric” is a language whereby the various poles of otherness are 
defined by comparison or by inversion or by other deliberate means.! 

Dewald writes that Herodotus more than some other writers pre- 
sents women as they were, unconstrained by generic concerns or ten- 
dentious argument: 


The women who appear in his account are not depicted according to the 
prior conventions of a genre—as, for instance, they are in Attic tragedy 
with its organising polarities, in which women often signify disruption and 
disorder, or as in oratory whose conventional typologies require that 
women appear as docile homebodies if they belong to the speaker, ubiqui- 
tous harridans or worse if they belong to the speaker's opponents. A real 
effort is made to describe women as they were, or at least as Herodotus 
thinks they must have been: Finally because Herodotus virtually invented 
the genre in which he was writing, his narrative structure is a great deal 
freer than that of his successors, and it is frequently shaped by loose 
association of ideas. In the paratactic progression that winds through the 
Histories women are not his chief focus of attention. He does not write the 
Histories in order to prove a thesis about them as social actors . . . ; they 
tend to occur instead incidentally, as part of the background of his main 
narrative themes. His portrait is for that reason more likely to reveal 
aspects of feminine behaviour and social values that more aggressively 
argumentative accounts neglect.? 


Reactions to this will depend on definitions of genre. Herodotus' Histo- 
ries cannot sensibly be called a genre, but the narrative modes in which 
he writes include geographical and ethnographical excursuses, genealo- 
gies and catalogues, and the short story, and these do exhibit generic 
patterns, either traditional or introduced by Herodotus himself. The 


1Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus 212-59, explains this language. 
?Dewald, “Women and Culture" 92. Gould (Herodotus 130—32) takes her article as 
a starting point for his comments on women. 
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ethnographies in particular reveal generic patterns which seem to por- 
tray women not as they were, but as part ofthe construction of barbaric 
otherness.? Herodotus' short stories also manipulate a set of conven- 
tions—stock characters, behaviours, or situations— some of which are 
found in myth as well.^ “Greek mythology is like a language—a set of 
conventions allowing meaning to be created and communicated."5 Ma- 
nipulation of the conventions may well advance some argument regard- 
ing women rather than portray them as they really were. 

There is, for example, a convention behind the stories of the 
mothering of Cypselus of Corinth and the mothering of Cyrus of Per- 
sia.© The mother of Cypselus, named Labda, belonged to the ruling clan 
of the Bacchiads at Corinth but was married to a man of an inferior clan 
because she was lame. When she gave birth to Cypselus, her clan sent 
armed men to kill him because of oracles which said that he threatened 
their rule. She saved him by concealing him in a chest, and he grew up 
to usurp their power (5.92). The mother of Cyrus, named Mandane, 
belonged to the royal family of Media, but her father married her off to a 
Persian of lesser rank because of a dream that her child would over- 
whelm all Asia. She gave birth to Cyrus, and a further dream made her 
father give instructions for her child's destruction. The wife of a herds- 
man, a substitute mother, eventually saved him to grow up to overthrow 
his grandfather (1.107—29). These conventional patterns may have been 
originally based on recurrent historical realities but have largely de- 
parted their company. The coincidence of the names and dilemmas of 
the characters gives reason to doubt the historicity of the stories. 
Cypselus was a historical character, but his name means "chest" and 
though Herodotus says he was named for the chest that hid him, his. 
name seems likelier to have generated the story. Cyrus was also histori- 
cal, but his substitute mother is the equivalent of the she-wolf who 
suckles Romulus and Remus in their version of the story. Herodotus 
translates her name, Spaco, as “she-dog” (1.110) and refers to the ver- 
sion which his birth parents spread to increase his fame, that had the 
mother take the form of an animal (1.122). This leaves the impression 


3Said and Rosselini (“Usages des femmes”) establish this. 

4“Short story" is to be understood as in Long, Repetition and Variation. 

5Buxton, “Blindness and Limits” 26. 

$Dewald (“Women and Culture" 95) sees these as expressing anxieties about mar- 
riage. 
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that his rationalisation is not far removed from the myth. There were 
many versions besides of the birth and upbringing of Cyrus." 

Flory does explicitly recognise that Herodotus uses typologies for 
women, and he suggests that they are part of a rhetoric of male/female 
otherness. He sees the vengeful queen from the stories of Candaules 
and Xerxes as one of the elements in the "language" of storytelling, 
which has “not been generally recognised and never thoroughly stud- 
ied," and he draws up a female psychology for the vengeful queen, 
showing her to be intelligent and perceptive and self-controlled and 
calculating and successful, in contrast to the folly and impetuosity of 
the male figures in the story. Other vengeful queens like Tomyris, Phere- 
time, and Amestris show similar patterns.? 

Dewald also suggests a rhetoric of otherness when she sees some 
active women in "full partnership with men in establishing and main- 
taining social order" and "representatives themselves of social norms 
their husbands have flouted" (92), maintaining social order "even when 
they protest and thwart the objectives of their menfolk" (97). Passive 
women "mark the importance of the family" (93), and in marriage 
“form the underlying basis for conflict, without themselves participat- 
ing in it" (95). Active women go further: "Their role is developed most 
sharply . . . in the context of the crisis between husband and wife; here 
occur the most pointed examples of women working to resist male ag- 
gression and check male excess. . . . Candaules at the very beginning 
of the Histories and Xerxes at its very end abuse their position as hus- 
bands by considering their queen's honour and status negligible in the 
face of their own sexual desires. In each account, the wife gains the 
upper hand because she does not act according to her husband's vision 
of reality but takes steps independently to defend her own honour and 
social status. It is the blindness of both monarchs to the possibility of 
such independence that brings them down" (105—6). Herodotus is argu- 
ing that "society functions because of the reciprocity that exists be- 
tween men and women... the family women who scheme do so to 
protect their own position and authority in response to male outrage. 


?Long (Repetition and Variation 126-75) deals with the story of Cyrus; also Cook, 
Persian Empire 25-27. 

8See Flory, Archaic Smile 23-47, 42 for the quotation. He reads the story of the 
vengeful queen in the context of the perceived historiographical contrast between He- 
rodotus' account of the Persian view of the origins of the East-West conflict and his story 
of Candaules' queen. Gould (Herodotus 155) recommends Flory on women. 
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Because of their sensitivity to convention and its limits, they are more 
successful than men in achieving their objectives." Dewald sets the 
otherness of women in the context of limit, which is a major concern of 
Herodotus' Histories. She is nevertheless too generous in putting them 
on the side of the good, as is Flory in believing them more effective. 
Gould sees that any one formula of their role would be mistaken.? 
Lateiner agrees that though some women are symbolic of the family 
and indicators of the health of the commonweal, others (like Xerxes' 
queen) represent the unhealthy regime which transgresses limit and 
illustrates the outrage and anomaly that flourish in despotisms.!° 

The stories of the lusts of Candaules and Xerxes seem particularly 
important, nevertheless, because their similar patterns of action and 
their location, more or less at the beginning and end of the Histories, 
give the impression that they carry programmatic weight, informing 
each other in some way to create common meaning. Dewald implies 
that their programme is to show women championing social order. 
Flory thinks that they inform Herodotus' historiography. Wolff suggests 
that they hinted at the death of Xerxes beyond the limit of the work. 
Candaules' lust led to his death and implied a similar end for Xerxes' 
lust. This came with his murder in 465 B.C., many years after the end of 
the Histories.!! 

Yet the identification of a “programme” is flawed unless it takes 
account of other stories which exhibit similar patterns of action and 
occur in other significant locations. Gould criticises some previous 
studies of women in antiquity for the tendency to draw general conclu- 
sions from very selected parts of it.!? This is a case in point, for there 
are other similar stories in other parts of the work whose variations do 
not support the alleged "programmes."!? The story of the lust of Aris- 
ton, king of Sparta, for the wife of his comrade Agetus has a similar 
pattern of action, but the woman does not reimpose limits, nor does 
Ariston suffer much for his transgression (6.62). The story of the over- 
throw of Astyages, king of Media, by his grandson Cyrus through the 
agency of his vizier Harpagus has even more stunning similarities to the 


?Gould, Herodotus 130. 

0T ateiner, Historical Method of Herodotus 135-40, esp. 135, 139. 

1! Wolff, “Das Weib des Masistes." 

2Gould, “Law, Custom and Myth” 38-39, 

33 Wolff’s “Von ihnen (Harems—Liebesgeschichten) gibt es im Herodot nur Zwei” 
(*Das Weib des Masistes" 55) simplifies them too much. 
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two programmatic stories, as well as a location that invites analogical 
comparison with the story of Candaules (1.107-29). Yet there is no 
woman involved in the overthrow of Astyages, and his fate is sealed 
within the compass of the story, ruling out one yet to be fulfilled. The 
stories of Candaules and Astyages indeed have more in common with 
each other than with the story of Xerxes. They lead to the establish- 
ment of new dynasties in Lydia and Persia, whereas the latter deals with 
an attempt at usurpation that failed. They also share a significant loca- 
tion at the beginning of the first two major logoi. The sequential reader 
might be more likely to identify these stories as programmatic than 
those at the beginning and end of the whole work. 

An examination of all the stories of similar type produces typolo- 
gies of both men and women which alter the understanding of Herodo- 
tus’ representation of women and suggest other readings. I therefore 
begin by examining the common structures and motifs behind a range of 
stories including those of Candaules and Xerxes. 

Candaules lusted for his own wife and thought her the most beau- 
tiful of women, but he wanted to prove the point by showing her naked 
to his bodvguard Gyges, whom he liked and trusted with his most im- 
portant affairs. Gyges resisted the king's suggestion on the grounds that 
“each man should look at his own,” that there might be repercussions 
from the queen, and that it was contrary to sexual custom; but Can- 
daules reassured him that he would arrange everything, and Gyges had 
to give in because Candaules was his master. Candaules secreted him in 
the bedroom one night, but the queen noticed him as he made his es- 
cape. She did not cry out, however, but secretly plotted revenge. The 
next morning she gathered her attendants and told Gyges that he had to 
kill himself for what he had witnessed or kill the king and take her and 
the throne. Gyges again resisted but in vain. The queen secreted him in 
the bedroom with a knife, and he killed the king and took her and the 
throne. His rule was subsequently confirmed by Delphi, but with the 
warning that the house would fall in the fifth generation. His sustasiotai 
were pleased. 

The story in question exhibits the following stages: 


— 


. King lusts for woman (his own wife) 

2. King issues unpleasant instructions designed to promote his lust to 
an inferior but trusted subject who is bound to obey them even 
though they will offend queen 

3. Subject resists instructions but obeys 
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4. Queen discovers and takes offence, conceals reaction, plots revenge 
in secret 
5. Queen issues unpleasant instructions to secure revenge to same sub- 
ject, who is again bound to obey 
. Subject resists instructions but obeys 
. Subject kills king and takes his power with active assistance of of- 
fended queen. 


-] O^ 


The characters in the story are the king and the queen and the inferior 
male subject, a bodyguard in this case, who is close to the king and 
trusted by him—Gyges is “pleasing” to his master and “entrusted with 
the most serious of his affairs" (1.8.2) —but who is also bound to obey. 
The king offends the queen and she turns the subject against his king as 
an agent for her revenge. Herodotus gives greatest space in his story to 
the compulsion worked on Gyges by first the king and then the queen, 
perhaps because this is where the drama lies, or perhaps because the 
master/subject relationship has its own special interest for him (see 
below). 

The other story follows a similar pattern. Xerxes conceived a lust 
first for the wife of Masistes, his younger brother, and then for his 
daughter. The wife resisted and Xerxes refrained from doing violence to 
her out of respect for his brother, but the daughter did not resist and 
Xerxes made her his mistress. Xerxes' queen, Ámestris, discovered the 
offence. She made a fine cloak for her husband, and he was so pleased 
with it that he went to his mistress and told her she could have anything 
she wanted.!^ The mistress, Artaynte by name, bound Xerxes to his 
offer, then asked for the cloak. Xerxes resisted, offering her anything 
but the cloak, knowing that he would be found out if he gave it, but he 
could not move her and was bound by oath and had to give it. Amestris 
saw the girl wearing the cloak, realised the offence but did not let on, 
and planned revenge in secret. The object of her revenge was not her 
husband, however, but the wife of Masistes, whom she held responsible 
for her daughter's liaison. She waited until the King's Feast Day, when 
Xerxes had to grant favours to all who asked. She asked for the wife of 
Masistes. Xerxes resisted but he could not move her and was bound by 
the custom and had to give in. Amestris secured her revenge by mutilat- 


4 Herod and Salome, of course! 
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ing the woman and leaving her for dead. Xerxes meanwhile asked his 
brother to divorce his wife and take his own daughter. Masistes refused 
to divorce such a good woman and provoked Xerxes to swear that he 
would teach him how to accept favours—he would neither get the 
daughter nor continue to enjoy the wife. Masistes took offence when he 
discovered her maltreatment. He raised revolt, and Xerxes killed him 
for it. 

The motifs of the story of Candaules are here reversed and com- 
plicated to make a much more twisted story. Candaules' lust for his own 
queen is replaced by Xerxes' twin lusts for his brother's women, but 
Xerxes still offends his queen in the pursuit of his lust. The double lust 
permits the irony in which the queen will take revenge on the honest 
wife for her daughter's wrong, and thus commit the offence against his 
brother from which Xerxes himself refrained. The vengeful queen runs 
true to form in concealing her offence, plotting in secret, and securing a 
dreadful punishment. Amestris could in another version take revenge 
directly on her husband as Candaules' queen did, or on the mistress, 
but her revenge against the wife of Masistes sets the scene for the 
breakdown of good relations between Xerxes and his brother at the 
story's end. 

The characters again include the king, his queen, and the trusted 
inferior bonded to the king who will be provoked by despotic acts to try 
to usurp the king's power. Masistes' inferiority consists in his status as 
younger brother rather than bodyguard—he calls Xerxes “master” 
(9.111.4, 112.1) —and their bond was established in the preceding story, in 
which Xerxes shows his gratitude to the man who saved Masistes' life 
(9.107.5), as well as in Xerxes' refusal to rape his brother's wife out of 
regard for him. Xerxes' double lust necessitates two new female char- 
acters in addition: relatives-in-law of the king. 

Xerxes plays the role of the subject in the first part of the story, 
however, in a twist which sees his mistress and his queen play out the 
roles of Candaules and his queen, compelling the king through their 
requests for favour (as if he were a subject) to give gifts that will prove 
fatal to his bond with his brother. He resists mightily in both cases, like 
the subject Gyges, but he is bound to obey in spite of his status because 
of the binding nature of the requests. The "normal" pattern of the first 
part of the story, in which the king issues unpleasant instructions to a 
subject, nevertheless asserts itself in the second part, when Xerxes 
. gives instructions to Masistes as a superior to an inferior, to divorce his 
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wife and take another. Masistes resists this unpleasant instruction be- 
cause he is a faithful husband, but unlike Gyges he disobeys and rebels. 
The usurpation fails in this story, whereas it succeeded in the other. 

Flory (44) notes the repetition of the story ofthe “fatal favour” of 
Artaynte and Amestris in a third story of a king’s lust. King Ariston of 
Sparta lusted after the wife of his nonroyal “comrade” Agetus, for she 
was the most beautiful woman in Sparta (6.62). He secured the object of 
his lust by proposing to give Agetus whatever he wanted of his posses- 
sions, asking in return that Agetus give Ariston whatever he wanted of 
his—meaning all along to ask Agetus for his wife. Herodotus says that 
Agetus agreed because he knew that Ariston already had a wife and 
would not want another, pointing the story toward its closure. They 
swore oaths and Agetus took what he wanted. Ariston then reached for 
his wife. Agetus resisted and said he could have anything else, but to no 
avail—he was bound by oath and caught by the deceit. 

The lust of the king for the wife of another, the issuing of the 
unpleasant instruction to an inferior male subject to give him the object 
of his lust, the vehement but futile resistance of the subject and the 
motif of the fatal but binding request all mark this story as the same type 
as the others. Yet there is no vengeful queen. Ariston's lust could have 
led to offence to his current wife and her subsequent revenge, but she 
does not take revenge and Agetus does not proceed to rebellion. In- 
stead the new wife bears Demaratus, whom Ariston does not recognise 
as his own son at first, but who then succeeds to the throne with his 
support. This makes Demaratus an infant equivalent of the adult 
usurper in a variation on the last stage of the story—when a woman, 
directly like Candaules' queen, or more indirectly or unwittingly like 
Amestris, attempts to replace her husband with an outsider. 

The story of the usurpation of Cyrus does not involve lust, nor 
does it have a vengeful queen, but it is nevertheless of the same generic 
assemblage as the earlier stories (1.107—29). Astyages, king of Media, 
dreamed that his daughter's child would overwhelm Asia, first in the 
form of rivers of her urine, then in the form of a large grapevine growing 
from her womb. He married her to a Persian of inferior status to ensure 
that her child would share this inferiority, and when she gave birth to 
Cyrus, he instructed his loyal retainer Harpagus to kill the child. Har- 
pagus reasoned that the princess and her father might hold it against 
him at some future stage if he killed the child in person, and while 
appearing to obey the king, gave the child to a herdsman to kill. The 
herdsman took it home and his wife persuaded him to keep it, substitut- 
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ing it for their own stillborn infant. His grandfather discovered that 
Cyrus had survived when he was brought to book for playing a game in 
which he beat other boys of greater status. Astyages decided that his 
playing “king” over the other boys fulfilled the portents, consulted the 
Magi, and let him live. He nevertheless blamed Harpagus for his disobe- 
dience and plotted against him, concealing his anger, inviting him and 
his son to a banquet on a pretence of goodwill, then killing his son and 
serving him up to his father as meat. Harpagus took natural offence but 
concealed his anger and planned revenge in secret. He contacted Cyrus 
in his backwoods home when he grew to manhood and persuaded him 
to rebel, working from inside the king's military force to suborn the 
principal men. Cyrus overthrew Astyages and took his power. 

Lust to retain power replaces sexual lust here as the motive for the 
king's offence, and the offence consists in killing a child rather than 
taking or exposing a woman, but Xerxes' twin lusts find their echo in 
Astyages' twin attacks on children, the first on his daughter's child, the 
second on Harpagus' child. Harpagus also disobeys the king's unpleas- 
ant instructions to kill the child in another variation on the *normal" 
pattern, and instead of giving offence to the princess, he thus gives 
offence to the king. The characters include at first the king and the 
standard inferior male, Harpagus, “a man of his household . . . most 
trusted . . . regent of his affairs," who is nevertheless bound to obey. 
The king appears to play the role of the vengeful queen when he pun- 
ishes Harpagus for his disobedience. Harpagus then takes his turn at 
playing her role, provoking Cyrus to usurp royal power, just as Can- 
daules' queen provoked Gyges. 

Herodotus makes it clear that in another turn of events Candaules' 
pattern might have prevailed: Harpagus might have obeyed the king's 
unpleasant instruction to kill the child, and the motif of the vengeful 
queen might have been played out by his daughter. Harpagus explicitly 
refers to the possibility of the mother of Cyrus taking revenge against 
him if he killed her son in person as the king had requested (1.109.4). She 
might have made him kill Astyages and take his power. Herodotus also 
makes it clear that in another version of the story Harpagus might have 
taken power for himself, as Gyges did, but he credits him with lack of 
the power to do so, since he was a "private citizen" (1.123.2). Astyages 
also alludes to the possibility of Harpagus' usurping royal power and 
blames him for not doing so (1.129.4). The variations address the basic 
typology. 

There is sufficient here to see that the stories in question are made 
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up of conventional patterns which Herodotus assembles and treats in 
varying ways.!5 We can now proceed to some discussion of how to read 
their presentation of women. 

The first matter is the possibility of a generic female character, 
*other" from the male. Flory believes that the vengeful queen in the 
two programmatic stories demonstrates intelligence and self-control. 
Candaules' queen immediately realizes that her husband has set her up 
when she sees Gyges leaving the room—as if she understands her hus- 
band's obsession with her beauty. She refrains from shouting aloud in 
alarm and conceals her affront—indicating her self-control. Her intel- 
ligence is further shown in the way in which she prepares for the scene 
with Gyges and manipulates him into doing what she wants. Amestris 
has the same qualities. She does not need special intelligence to work 
out the implications of her husband's mistress wearing the cloak, but 
the way in which she conceals her offence and plots her revenge in 
secret, waiting for the moment of the King's Feast Day when she can 
ask for the person she believes to be the guilty party to be delivered into 
her merciless hands, looks like a manifestation of the stereotyped fe- 
male intelligence of the vengeful queen.!6 

The men are witless by contrast. Candaules does not know his 
wife as well as she knows him and therefore does not predict her reac- 
tion. Herodotus' comment that he was fated to die is an indication of 
his witlessness. Gyges has a very passive and fearful psychology and 
"cries out" at the very idea of Candaules' dreadful plan in an almost 
feminine alarm, whereas Candaules' wife does not cry out even when 
the idea is realised, but turns her mind to revenge— showing her greater 
control. Xerxes' free offer of favour to his mistress is also said to be 
most imprudent.!? 

This is to generalize from one example with occasional and rather 
unsystematic reference to a second. The gender interpretation of the 
remark about Candaules' being fated to die (1.8.3) is untenable, as such 
comments are devices regularly used to point stories toward closure, 


15 Stories of the same pattern can be found in myth, e.g., Clytaemnestra's murder 
of her husband through the agency of the inferior male Aegisthus, on account of an 
offence to her marriage-bed; also in other historians, e.g., Xen. Hell. 6.4.35—37, the story 
of how the wife of Jason of Thessaly stirred up her brothers to make them murder her 
husband in his bed, in one version because of the threat of his taking another wife-—the 
brothers then took the throne. 

18 Flory, Archaic Smile 35-36, 43. 

17Flory, Archaic Smile 33, 36, 43. 
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particularly dreadful outcomes.!® Herodotus uses the same phrase of 
Xerxes’ mistress (9.109.2), that she was “fated to come to a bad end 
with all her household" —which makes it an indication of a woman's 
witlessness as well. The description of Gyges as “entrusted with the 
most important of the king's affairs" (1.8.2) 1s said to hint at Candaules' 
neglect of his affairs in his lust for the beauty of his wife,!? but Har- 
pagus' similar description as “regent of all his affairs" (1.108.5) should 
then mean that Astyages also neglects them — yet Astyages seems very 
attentive to his affairs, in discovering the truth about the survival of 
Cyrus, for example. Perhaps “the jealous queen tricks the foolish Xer- 
xes into putting into her power (the wife of Masistes).”2° Yet she only 
manipulates the custom of the Feast Day. Xerxes cannot be called fool- 
ish, though the custom might be. 

Systematic generic comparison indicates that men can take on the 
role of the vengeful queen and share her "psychology" The story of the 
usurpation of Cyrus falls into two halves, in which the role of the venge- 
ful queen is played first of all by a vengeful king, and then in turn by a 
vengeful servant. Astyages begins by playing the role of the offending 
king, giving instructions to his servant Harpagus to kill his grandson, 
but Harpagus' disobedience shifts the potential offence to the royal 
family, from killing a member of the family to offending the king by 
disobeying him and letting the child survive. Astyages then plays the 
role of the vengeful queen and proceeds through the normal stages of 
recognition (1.116), discovery (1.117), concealment (1.118), preparations 
for revenge, and implementation (1.118—19). His discovery and recogni- 
tion show a combination of intuition and inquiry more elaborate than 
Candaules' queen's, because the offence has been more elaborately 
concealed. His concealment of his anger is no less impressive. His 
pretence that Harpagus has given him no offence but rather has pleased 
him, and his show of convivial goodwill in inviting Harpagus and his 
son to dinner even as he makes preparations to serve up the son to his 
father on a platter, are even more calculating. Candaules' queen did not 
go so far, nor did Amestris. 

The horror of his revenge is every bit as great as those of the 
women. The dead husband and the mutilated rival are easily equalled 
by the cooked child and the father's feast. Flory notes the poetic justice 


i$Gould, Herodotus 73—78. 
Flory, Archaic Smile 32. 
?0Flory Archaic Smile 43. 
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of the vengeful queen as a credit to her womanly intelligence, that she 
has Candaules killed in the very bedroom on the very spot by the very 
man who saw her naked.?! Amestris kills the woman who had resisted 
her husband’s advances and drives Masistes to rebellion with the very 
violence that her husband refused to use out of respect for his brother. 
Astyages also takes a peculiarly poetic punishment: the killing of a child 
in return for not killing a child. The “unveiling” of the dish containing 
the head, hands, and feet of the butchered boy (1.119.5—6) recalls the 
“unveiling” of Cyrus from his burial clothing (1.112.1). 

Harpagus in the second part of the story then takes on the role of 
the vengeful queen in his turn. This begins when in recognizing what 
has been done to him, he repeats the reaction of the wife of Candaules 
on sensing her exposure: 


. .. uncovering the dish he sees the remains of his son, but seeing them, 
he was not struck with fear, but remained inside himself. (1.119.6) 


.. . the woman sees him as he makes his escape, but realizing what her 
husband had done, she did not shout out in her shame nor give the appear- 
ance of knowing, but had it in mind to take revenge on Candaules. (1.10.3) 


Amestris in the story of Xerxes' lust shows the same pattern: 


. . . Amestris sees her wearing (the cloak), but though she realized what 
had been done, she was not angry with the mistress, but plotted destruc- 
tion of the girl's mother. (9.110.1) 


The unveiling of a wrong in various senses, and firm self-control in the 
face of horror, are present in all three stories. Harpagus shows even 
more self-control than the women because he not only conceals his 
shock, but when Astyages asks him whether he knows what he has 
been eating, he replies that he does, and that the king's actions please 
him (1.119.6—7). His gut is pure steel. His knowledge of what has hap- 
pened is less intuitive because the story does not require intuition. 
Astyages deliberately reveals the authorship of the wrong when he 
shows Harpagus the head, hands, and feet and asks him what he thinks 
he had for dinner. Candaules' queen would not have required intuition 
either, had Candaules been intent on enjoying her discomfort. 


2 Flory, Archaic Smile 43. 
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There are further examples of male intuition in the story of Xer- 
xes’ lust. Amestris’ recognition of the implications of her cloak on the 
shoulders of her husband's mistress is an example of wrong intuition— 
for the girl's mother is blameless—but Xerxes certainly could not know 
that she would choose the wrong target of revenge. Yet when she asks 
him for the wife of Masistes, Herodotus tells the reader that Xerxes 
"knew why she was asking" (9.110.3). This is at least on a par with the 
recognition by Candaules' queen of the meaning of the presence of 
Gyges in her bedroom. The intuition is predicated not on gender but on 
action. 

Harpagus then implements the revenge that he has been plotting 
(1.123). Flory admires the planning of Candaules' queen, taking precau- 
tions to secure her household and showing the kind of understanding of 
Gyges' psychology that enables her to take control of him, as a man 
inclined to listen to the "right" thing, and fearful of compulsion.?? The 
same and more must be said of Harpagus' manipulation of Cyrus. He- 
rodotus describes Cyrus as “most courageous and most disposed to 
friendship" when he reached adulthood. Harpagus works on these 
qualities, sending gifts to turn Cyrus to his purpose, then securing his 
"alliance" by “making the sufferings of Cyrus like his own” (1.123 —24). 
He suborns prominent Persians, and then sends Cyrus his message in 
the body of the hare, telling him that he has divine protection, claiming 
that he saved Cyrus as a child when Astyages would have had him 
killed, offering him the empire, and promising military support. His 
understanding of the friendly nature and courage of the usurper, and his 
careful and deliberate planning for the usurpation, are a study in manip- 
ulation. Candaules' queen merely prepares her household and delivers 
her ultimatum to Gyges under threat of death. Amestris waits for her 
moment. Harpagus does not have the power to compel, but he leaves no 
stone unturned. 

General similarities persist in the implementation of the usurpa- 
tion. Harpagus and Candaules' queen both offer inside assistance to the 
usurper: she introduces him into the bedroom, Harpagus invites him to 
invade Media from the wilds of Persia; she gives Gyges a knife, Har- 
pagus prepares the military support of prominent Medes. The military 
struggle when it comes is as brief as the knife-thrust of Gyges—the 


2 Flory, Archaic Smile 36-37. 
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Medes have been primed in advance by Harpagus and have found the 
rule of Astyages too “bitter.” 

The revenge story thus seems to me to require a character who is 
quick to recognise the wrong done, self-controlled in concealing it, 
manipulative in avenging it, and frequently successful in mediating the 
transfer of power from the king to an inferior. Women and men fill these 
roles. The stereotype is not fixed to gender. 

Nor are vengeful queens more successful than men.?? Harpagus 
may have failed to take the throne for himself and enslaved the Medes 
to the Persians instead, but Candaules' queen also secures the end of 
the dynasty she helped found. To say that "the line she founds with her 
husband lasts five generations and rises to real greatness in Croesus, its 
final heir "?^ ignores this ultimate failure and the Pythia's condemnation 
of the “treachery” of her part in it (1.91.1). Amestris fails to kill her real 
rival. There is no report of the death of the mistress, and Xerxes sur- 
vives to enjoy other liaisons. 

The story of the unexpected request is another motif played out by 
men and women with equal success and failure. Artaynte and Amestris 
gain the upper hand over Xerxes and secure the doom of the house. 
Ariston secures the wife of Agetus, for all the happiness that that will 
add to his life. The pattern is also used for the request put less suc- 
cessfully to Xerxes by Pythius the Lydian (7.38). The equality of the 
sexes in these conventions is sometimes ironic. Amestris asks for a 
woman as Ariston does, but her intention is murder, not marriage. 

There seems to be no specific female character or action in such 
stories, then, when their roles and behaviours are occupied with equal 
ease by men. The stories indeed seem to ignore the need for “normal” 
psychologies. It is not normal for a woman who sees her husband in bed 
and a strange man behind the door to assume that her husband has put 
him there to look at her. Amestris assumes that the girl's mother is to 
blame when she sees Artaynte wearing the cloak she gave her hus- 
band—though there is nothing in her recorded experience to lead her 
to this assumption. Xerxes asks his brother to divorce his wife even 
though he knows that Masistes loves his wife and has refrained from 
raping her for this reason. Herodotus explains at least one character's 
psychological lapse through forgetfulness, a common narrative device 
of the storyteller. He says that Astyages, having made Harpagus eat his 
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cooked son, must have quite forgotten this when he chose to appoint 
Harpagus commander of the army to fight Cyrus: “being god-harmed 
he appointed Harpagus as general, forgetting what he had done to him” 
(1.127). Gould also sees such divine seizures of the wits as serving the 
demands of the action, like the indication that someone in the story is 
"fated to a bad end."?5 The absence of “normal” psychologies might 
nevertheless also be in these stories part of the characterisation of the 
barbarian (see below). 

The short answer to the question whether the motif ofthe vengeful 
queen supports the view of women as defenders of social order in full 
partnership with men is to grant the case but point out that it also 
supports the view of male inferiors as such defenders. So that if Can- 
daules’ queen and Amestris are demonstrating the evil outcomes of the 
' breakdown of reciprocity between husband and wife, and asserting the 
rightness of the norm of reciprocity in punishing their husbands, then 
Harpagus is demonstrating the evil outcomes of the breakdown of reci- 
procity between the master and the servant, and asserting the rightness 
of that type of reciprocity. Harpagus certainly sets the social order right 
in eliminating a king capable of serving up a cooked child to his father. 

Yet there are rather grim "messages" about those women who do 
champion order—-if it is indeed the purpose of the story to make moral 
points rather than illustrate the bleak truths of human experience. 
Macan notes that the guilty survive unscathed in the story of Xerxes' 
lust— men and women (Xerxes, Artaynte, Amestris)—whereas the in- 
nocent perish (Masistes and his wife).?° Masistes' wife resists Xerxes’ 
advances and protects her marriage bed, but meets her death at the 
hands of his queen, who holds her mistakenly responsible for his pro- 
miscuous liaison with her daughter. Amestris’ mutilation of a woman 
who had protected her own marriage bed in the interests of Amestris' 
marriage bed is a grim irony. Herodotus' full description of her cruel 
death contrasts with his silence on the ultimate fate of the queen, and of 
Masistes' daughter, who deserts her new husband for Xerxes and then 
unwittingly secures the destruction of her whole household. Dewald 
wants to ignore the reactions of Gyges and Xerxes to their queens' 
proposed actions as indicators of crime, but this is unjustified. She also 
argues (n. 21) that Amestris tortured the mother because she dared not 
leave the house intact by merely torturing the daughter, but this goes 


?25Gould, Herodotus 73-74. 
26Macan, Herodotus 810--12. 
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too far beyond Herodotus. Xerxes indeed is more of a champion of 
social order here—but his championing leads to disorder. He refrains 
from violence to Masistes’ wife out of respect for his brother, marries 
off her daughter to his son in the proper way, and honours oath and 
custom in the favours to Artaynte and Amestris, even though he knows 
that they will lead to disaster. Men are then not consistent transgressors 
of custom, nor are women the champions. 

This does not completely rule out the rhetoric of otherness for 
women. The vengeful queen could represent the phenomenon of the 
inverted masculine woman. The story of the Persian retreat from My- 
cale, which precedes the story of Xerxes' lust, tells how Masistes told 
the general Artayntes that he was "inferior to a woman" and should 
be punished for harming the house of the king. Herodotus says that 
there is no worse insult among the Persians than this, then tells how 
Artayntes drew his sword and rushed at Masistes, but how a Greek 
stopped him, saved Masistes' life, and so earned the gratitude of Xerxes 
and the province of Cilicia. This prepares the way for the dreadful 
reversal in which Xerxes will himself kill his brother. It also prepares 
for another reversal which concerns the mistress Artaynte. Her name 
echoes that of the general Artayntes who drew his sword on Masistes, 
and points to a chilling contrast between the male Artayntes, who tried 
but failed to kill Masistes for his insult, and the female Artaynte, who 
destroyed her father and his whole household without even trying.?? 
The man does prove "inferior to a woman" in this. Xerxes made the 
point at Salamis too that his men had become women, his women men, 
but that was a compliment (8.88). This inversion highlights an uncom- 
plimentary otherness. 

The tendency to read these stories exclusively in terms of the 
otherness of women seems unjustified, however. The vengeful queen 
represents “other” for an audience used to nonactive women, but so 
does the king who serves up a dismembered child. The stories can also 
be read in terms of the rhetoric of the otherness of royal barbaric power, 
in which rulers demonstrate their otherness by coercing and oppressing 
their subjects to their despotic will. The role of women in the stories is 
better understood in this broader context, in which Herodotus con- 


27Waters (Herodotus the Historian 129) sees the difference between the naming of 
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structs images of royal barbaric power— where queens are partners of 
kings, sharing in the “otherness” of barbaric royalty. 

The Greeks constructed barbaric royal otherness to affirm their 
Greekness. Hall has examined the phenomenon in tragedy ?? Herodo- 
tus' ethnographic excursuses also create imagined worlds of degrees of 
barbarian otherness that focus on marriage, diet, and other areas of 
anthropological interest.2? Hartog identifies Herodotus’ images of the 
barbarian king as a study in royal otherness, treating barbarianism and 
royalty as virtually inseparable concepts, though Greek tyrants like 
Periander and Peisistratus and some Spartan kings also transgress nor- 
mal relations with women, castrate noble boys, etc.?9 Their characteris- 
tics include promiscuity and lust, pride and oppression, secret opera- 
tions, violation of nomoi, physical mutilation, etc.?! They share the 
excessive hierarchy, luxury, and emotion of the tragic barbarian.?? 

The rhetoric of this otherness operates mainly through inversion 
and comparison.?? My own impression is that Herodotus creates the 
picture of the otherness of royalty inside the stories in question from the 
point of view of the subject —men like Gyges, Harpagus, and Ma- 
sistes—as well as from the point of view of the audience, and he thus 
offers not just an implicit democratic-Greek/monarchic-barbarian po- 
larity, but an explicit barbarian-master/barbarian-subject polarity. The 
first Median king, Deioces, set out deliberately to be heteroios from his 
people (1.100). Homer was also more inclined to recognise the other- 
ness of hero/nonhero than of Greek/barbarian.*4 This internal presenta- 
tion of the two poles produces a true dialectic of otherness inside the 
text that operates through inversion and comparison of the master/ 
subject polarities. The Greek audience interprets the rhetoric by mea- 
suring self against other, but also by seeing otherness at work in the 
text. 

The barbarian queen has previously been seen as a symptom of 
royal male barbaric otherness, in that queens regularly enjoy excessive 


?8Hall (Inventing the Barbarian ix) says that her book might as well be called 
Inventing the Hellene. 

29 Said and Rosselini (“Usages des femmes”) emphasise otherness in his treatment 
of barbarian customs regarding marriage and other areas of life affecting women. 

30Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus 322-39, 

3tHartog, Mirror of Herodotus 330-34. 

32 Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 80. 

33 Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus 212-59. 
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power in such kingdoms, but she is potentially the focus of three types 
of otherness in her own right: as royal, as barbarian, and as female. 
Dewald suggests that barbaric queens oppose and correct the barbaric 
royal transgressions of their male counterparts, but this does not seem 
right. How then does Herodotus’ picture of barbaric otherness impact 
on barbaric royal women? 

The construction of the barbarian is not in black or white. Tragic 
drama places barbarians on either side of the cardinal virtues, exces- 
sively foolish, for example, or excessively cunning.?? Yet the behaviour 
of the vengeful queen, with its excessive emotion cunningly controlled 
purely for the purpose of eventually unleashing its terribly physical 
harm on or through its oppressed subjects, can be readily seen as royal 
and barbaric, whereas it cannot be seen as exclusively female. The 
queens also share specific traits of barbarity with their kings. Mutilation 
is a trait of the barbaric royal male.?$ Amestris’ mutilation of the wife of 
Masistes is similar, as is Pheretime's mutilation of her enemy, and To- 
myris' mutilation of the dead Cyrus (1.214). Despotic coercion is a trait 
of the barbaric royal male. The force used on Gyges by Candaules' 
queen or by Amestris on Masistes' wife is no different from that of their 
kings. 

Herodotus could be masculinising his vengeful queens according 
to the rhetoric of gender. He could also be constructing a dual image of 
royal barbaric otherness. Hall (201-10) faces a similar choice between 
reading Clytaemnestra as masculine female or barbarian queen, and 
concludes that her otherness as masculine woman is part of her other- 
ness as royal barbarian. We can say that the masculinity of our queens is 
at least of a peculiarly barbaric type, and that the masculine female 
need not necessarily also be barbarian. But Herodotus also seems to be 
structuring the stories in ways that focus on the otherness of barbaric 
royalty rather than of the masculine female. 

Candaules as a royal barbarian has the otherness of lust and pride, 
violation and general excess even in praise for his wife (oxeogmouvóv). 
Her exposure seems to be the equivalent of other physical displays of 
maltreatment which are the domain of the barbarian.?’ Herodotus high- 
lights the otherness of royalty in relation to the subject when he gives 


35 Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 121-27. 

36Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus 332-34; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 158—59. 

37See Hall (Inventing the Barbarian 159) on the threat to the Danaids by the 
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most of his narrative over to the pressure the king puts on his subject 
Gyges to be a violator of the norms which the subject respects.?8 The 
king compels his subject specifically because he does not think that he 
“believes” his praise, where “believe” is also the word for “obey” 
(1.8.3). Gyges fails to move royalty from its intended course, which is 
another indication of the difference between subjects and kings—that 
kings do not respond to rational persuasion.?? 

The queen may be the victim of the king's transgression but is 
equally an extension of his barbaric denial of the freedom of the sub- 
jects, violating the norms in putting pressure on Gyges to kill himself or 
his master, and being entirely unmoved by his protests. The choice she 
offers Gyges is a mockery of freedom. Her dolos in hiding him in her 
bedroom and arming him with a dagger to kill the king is a mirror image 
of the secret treachery of the king in hiding him there in the first place to 
see her shame. Her murder matches his exposure and makes her an 
extension of her royal mate in this respect as well, though she works 
against him. Gyges resolves his otherness as subject by becoming king, 
yet the Pythia punishes his descendants for it. Herodotus reveals the 
power of the woman because it was part of the construction of barbaric 
royalty, but also because he can show barbaric royalty doubly dan- 
gerous, with no escape from the tyranny of either sex.^? 

The story about the despotism of Lydian royalty is a fit introduc- 
tion to a saga in which they will be the first to subject the Greeks. The 
story is effective also because it chooses the figure of a bodyguard— 
part itself of the construct of barbaric royalty and despotism^!—to feel 
its excessive power. 

The story of Cyrus is also about the otherness of royal barbaric 
power. Astyages is a barbaric royal in exhibiting such an unnatural lust 
for power that he tries to kill his kin and then takes fearsome vengeance 
for disobedience when his orders to kill are disobeyed. The serving of a 
cooked and dismembered child is a classic act of mutilation, and so is 
the despotic coercion of Harpagus as subject. Herodotus complicates 


38 Hall (Inventing the Barbarian 211—23) notes the existence of noble barbarians in 
Euripides and puts this down to his love of a two-sided debate. Gyges is in effect a noble 
barbarian, but Herodotus creates him as part of the dialectic between master and subject 
rather than as part of a debate about the nobility of the barbarian. 

3? Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 200. 

Hall (Inventing the Barbarian 209) notes Aeschylus’ reference to the “double 
tyranny” of the "barbarianised" partnership of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
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the otherness in this story, however, by offering different degrees of the 
master/subject relationship. Harpagus is a subject, but also a relative of 
the royal household (1.109.3), and not quite free of royal traits himself. 
He has the barbaric psychology of the vengeful queen; his flattery of 
Cyrus can be construed as barbaric, particularly his appeal to divine 
protection (1.123-24); he abuses Astyages in defeat in the very same 
way as Cleomenes abuses Demaratus (1.129.1-2, 6.67.2-3); but most 
importantly he mirrors his master's despotic compulsion of inferiors. 
Astyages and Harpagus indeed both deliver speeches that emphasize 
the compulsion they put on others to kill the child, and in this they recall 
the double compulsion put on Gyges by his king and queen. Astyages 
threatens Harpagus (1.108.6—8), and Harpagus threatens the herdsman 
Mithradates (1.110.4—5) in a chain of compulsion from the king to his 
relative/vizier right down to the most humble subject. Astyages later 
directly threatens the herdsman with torture (1.116.2—8). 

The introduction of the herdsman is another important addition to 
the rhetoric of otherness. Herodotus pairs the herdsman with his wife 
and spells out their mutual fear of royal power in the form of both 
Astyages and Harpagus (1.111.2, 112.2). The herdsman and his wife to- 
gether represent the polarity of royal barbaric otherness, neither royal 
nor own-relative child-- killers, but co—slaves (1.110.1) and nurturers ofa 
child that is not theirs (1.112). Herodotus reflects their otherness in his 
description of their environment, far removed from the royal centre of 
power—mountains full of wildlife; north of Ecbatana toward the Euxine 
Sea; mountainous, high, wooded (1.110.1—3)— and in their matrimonial 
concern for each other and for the child they have been told to kill 
(1.111.2—3).42 

The women in the story reflect these degrees of master/subject 
otherness. There is no queen, but Harpagus perceives that the dereg- 
istered princess would harm him for killing her child if she inherited the 
tyranny (1.109.4). She is potentially the partner of her barbaric father in 
that she offers the same threat as the queen of Candaules, from whom 
Gyges feared such harm. Her attempt to create some divinity for her 
son with the story of his rescue (1.122.3) also marks her otherness. The 
wife of Harpagus is a cipher, unmoved by the plight of the royal child 
(1.109.2). The humble wife of the herdsman is “other” as barbarian, as 


42Konstan (“Stories” 7-8) rightly calls attention to geographical and other bound- 
aries in this story. 
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nonroyal, and only to a lesser extent as woman. Herodotus indicates 
her barbarian otherness both in the translation of her name as “bitch” 
and in the animal reference itself.*? Her otherness from royalty is re- 
flected in the slave status she shares with her husband and in the remote 
wilderness in which she lives. Her otherness from the men in the story 
is seen in her desire to nurture the child rather than kill it, something 
that she has to persuade even her husband to accept, but her desire to 
nurture makes her “other” to the wife of Harpagus as well, who had no 
reaction to the child’s fate. She is “other” to the deregistered princess 
in another respect: she does not produce a large and bouncing child as 
Mandane did, but a dead one (1.112), for she lacks the fecundity of the 
princess’s enormous royal grapevine and rivers of urine. Her environ- 
ment reflects both her barrenness and her barbarianism—no grapevines 
and no rivers there, either. She does not have that sexual juice that 
marks male and female barbaric royalty and exhibits itself in promis- 
cuity, physical beauty, and sexual power. Her otherness as subject is 
more dominant than her otherness as woman, for she shares more with 
the men inside her class than with the women outside it (still one of the 
modern difficulties in women's movements). She works with her hus- 
band as part of a team which asserts its difference from royalty in its 
environment and fear of royalty, its care for each other, and its sexual 
frailty. Slave barbarians are more humane than royals, less concerned 
with power than with living. The focus of royal barbaric horror is the 
royal house and the people in it. 

Cyrus ts part of the construction of royal barbaric power, building 
his kingdom by issuing orders to the other boys in his game, and using 
the same kinds of physical punishments of his comrades in the game as 
his grandfather did in real life (1.114). This represents another mediation 
between master and subject, for the master in waiting 1s only temporar- 
ily a slave, but shares the master’s nature. He is described as “free.” 
The Magi predict the enslavement of the Medes if Cyrus becomes king, 
and Astyages confirms this to Harpagus the Mede once his kingship is 
in place. The Magi are a special part of the construct of the Persian 
royal barbarian. The Greek audience might side more with the nurtur- 
ing than the destructive side of humanity in the story, but model behav- 
iour is not the issue. The herdsman and his wife are there to produce a 
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dialectic on the nature of royal barbaric power through their difference. 
The negative embodiment of Greek ideals is seen in the interactions of 
masters and slaves rather than in any single figure or group of figures. 

The story of Ariston barely recognises male/female otherness but 
fully recognises master/subject otherness. Ariston and his successors 
are Spartan kings but share the qualities of barbaric royalty.** Ariston is 
promiscuously interested in beautiful women and sets disaster in train 
by seeking a third wife, one already married to his comrade. The other- 
ness is expressed in the different attitude of his comrade to the business 
of wives—that one is usually enough (6.62.2). He cunningly manipu- 
lates the offer of favour to the comrade, who is thus reduced to his 
subject. His sons continue to act like barbaric royals.*° Cleomenes 
abuses the deposed Demaratus in the same terms as Harpagus abuses 
the deposed Astyages (1.129.1—2, 6.67.2); he 1s a royal barbarian down to 
the last details of self-mutilation. Demaratus flees to the court of a 
barbarian royal. The mother of Demaratus has none of the brutal des- 
potic power of barbarian queens, but she shares their beauty and sexual 
juice, receiving the local hero and her husband both on the same night 
and producing a very special child with a claim to heroic otherness, like 
the child of Mandane. 

The story of Xerxes reveals the same paired male/female con- 
struction of barbaric royalty. Xerxes’ promiscuity is matched by his 
queen’s sexual jealousy and desire to eliminate rivals, which is a sign of 
lustfulness in a woman.^4$ The exotic cloak she weaves is a sign of her 
luxurious orientalism.^/ She restrains her barbaric emotions only to 
secure their unleashing in the mutilation of her subject. She persists in 
her request for her victim, a version of that despotism that Gyges failed 
to move in his masters. King and queen operate as a team in their 
oppression of male and female subjects, however separately. He does 
not mutilate the wife of Masistes when she refuses him; Amestris per- 


44 Hall (Inventing the Barbarian 214) notes that Euripides’ Andromache sees Spar- 
tans in terms of barbaric qualities including treachery, cunning, duplicity, lust, lust for 
power, lawlessness, self-aggrandizement, and female freedom—in the cause of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 
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forms this function of barbaric royalty in his stead; he dispatches the 
husband in military fashion for refusing to accept his gifts and favours. 
Xerxes is dominated by women, first by the mistress and then by his 
wife in their respective demands for favour, yet he in turn exercises the 
same kind of despotic power over his brother Masistes as Candaules' 
queen did over Gyges. He has the usual emotional inconsistency of the 
royal barbarian male, generously rewarding the man who saved his 
brother's life, then killing his brother himself, generously offering his 
brother his daughter, then brutally withdrawing her and all other favour 
when opposed. He is extravagant in his huge gifts and rewards, part of 
the royal barbarian protocol. 

Masistes and his wife are the internal comparison/foil to Xerxes 
and Amestris, matched against the royal team in the rhetoric of other- 
ness. They are represented in speech and narrative as a faithful couple 
devoid of lust and loyal to each other—unlike the royal team (esp. 9.111). 
They share this otherness with the herdsman and his wife. Masistes 
shows the same concern for his wife in rushing home from his appoint- 
ment with Xerxes as the herdsman's wife does in worrying about his 
business at court before her own stillbirth (9.113.1). Masistes can be 
abusive of inferiors (Artayntes, 9.107.2—3), but the couple feel the heel 
of despotic power together. There is no male/female otherness between 
them, only a common otherness from Xerxes and Amestris. The con- 
struction of the almost noble Masistes and his wife raises again the 
question of the sympathy of the Greek audience. Are they to sympa- 
thise with this barbaric couple?*® They are meant rather to read the 
dialectic of power and condemn a system that can produce the outcome 
of this story. The construction of noble barbarians poses a problem for 
otherness, but the rhetoric is obliged to work in internal and sometimes 
localised polarities. Hartog points out that it can create inconsisten- 
cles—as it does here.*? 

The mistress Artaynte is an apparent inversion of the normal fe- 


48 Hall (Inventing the Barbarian 211—23) investigates the implications of the noble 
barbarian in tragedy. 
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male role for Greeks, for in an entirely feminine way, without a sword or 
an army, she destroys her whole household. Her request of the cloak 
above the army in turn inverts the request of Pheretime, who asked for 
an army and got a gold spindle, with a remark that armies were not 
proper gifts for women (4.162). Yet Herodotus may not be constructing 
Artaynte merely as a piece of male/female otherness. She is equally one 
of the images in the story of the excesses of royal barbarians, the king's 
niece, quite as promiscuous as Xerxes in abandoning her new husband. 
Xerxes' failure to persuade her out of asking for the cloak may reflect 
on another of her barbaric qualities: she also shares his heightened 
emotions of pleasure (9.109.1, 109.5). 

The characterisation of the queen as an extension of the qualities 
of the barbaric king could represent a masculinisation of the barbaric 
woman through the rhetoric of male/female otherness or be part of the 
rhetoric of master/subject otherness in barbaric society These stories 
of common type all describe the otherness of barbaric royalty, yet not 
all of them give prominence to masculinised women. This suggests that 
they are focussed on the otherness of royal barbarian power rather than 
the otherness of gender. Moreover, when the rhetoric operates through 
comparison of royal and nonroyal pairs of male and female rulers and 
subjects, and the women in the less royal pairs are as “other” to the 
royal female as to the royal male, yet not so “other” to their own men, 
Herodotus does seem more interested in the otherness of master/sub- 
ject than of male/female. There is indeed a case for saying that the 
women in the stories are all masculinised to the extent that they share 
the qualities of their husbands, but this does not make them masculine 
in any manly sense (Masistes' fidelity and the herdsman's concern for 
his wife are hardly “macho”), and that reduces the rhetoric of male/ 
female otherness to absurdity. Herodotus associates powerful “macho” 
females with barbaric kingship,?? though he shows glimpses of it in 
Pheretime, barbarised by proximity to barbaric lands. His refusal to 
study them in his own society confirms that his view of the “macho” 
woman is barbaric before it is female. 

Specific comments in these stories tend to confirm Herodotus’ 
interest in the difference between the king and his subjects rather than 
the men and women. His remark in the story of Gyges that “the Lydians 
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think it a disgrace even for a man to be seen naked” (1.10.4) does 
mark the otherness of the Lydians from the Greeks (who believed that 
the unauthorised stripping of men or women was an infringement of 
custom, but voluntary male nakedness was seemly enough), but mainly 
it marks an opposition between king and subject. The comment accen- 
tuates the disgrace involved in the exposure of a woman and thereby 
highlights the difference between the king, who is the author of it, and 
the subject Gyges, who protests against it. Herodotus also says of the 
abuse of Artayntes by Masistes that the Persians consider it the worst 
insult to be called worse than a woman (9.107.2). The Greeks are not the 
point of otherness, because they would have agreed that to be called 
worse than a woman was unbearable. The comment does have a bearing 
on the female otherness of Artaynte, but the immediate point of other- 
ness is that Masistes abused an inferior in the worst possible way. He- 
rodotus’ comments that an army is a very Persian gift (9.109.4) and the 
Feast Day a very Persian custom (9.110.2) also point to the excessive 
generosity of the barbaric king. 

We return to the idea of a programme in the stories. The difficulty 
in previous interpretations is that they do not consider all other stories 
of similar type; they ignore variations and the emphasis of the detail in 
the stories. This includes Wolff's “programme” about the subsequent 
fate of Xerxes. The story pattern shows that Masistes' unsuccessful 
usurpation of his master's power is the ultimate end of the story. The 
other stories end with the successful overthrow of the ruling king. Xer- 
xes’ story ends with failure, and there is no precedent for a second 
chance. Perhaps no deliberate programme was intended. Conventions 
may be merely the natural language of the storyteller, as well as a 
deliberate means of searching out and conveying meaning.°! Herodo- 
tus’ aural audience might not have cross-referenced relatively short 
stories which were so widely spread through his text.5? Gould argues 
that sequential connexions were more important to the plan of the His- 
tories than analogical relationships.?? The stories of Xerxes’ lust 
and Cyrus’ wisdom at the end of the Histories make good sequential 


‘Hunter, Past and Process 258--61. 

52Hunter (Past and Process 324—25) reviews the question of literacy and oral 
presentation in Herodotus. 

53 Gould, Herodotus 43-44. 
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sense?^— whereas analogical readings have proven as contentious as 
those of the stories of Xerxes and Candaules.55 

Yet the stories of Candaules and Astyages and Xerxes do display 
the otherness of royal barbaric power that threatened the freedom of the 
Greeks at key points in the narrative. Gyges' Lydians and Cyrus' Per- 
sians went on to subject Asiatic Greece. Xerxes' story was a reminder 
of what the mainlanders escaped. The Greeks might have shuddered at 
the idea of domination by women, but this was only one oppressive 
aspect of those political systems. They offered no hope of freedom to 
their subjects, be they bodyguards, viziers, herdsmen, or relatives, and 
no prospect of reform. 
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THE SOTERIA AT DELPHI: 
AETOLIAN PROPAGANDA IN THE EPIGRAPHICAL RECORD 


The Delphic sanctuary was the scene of two extraordinary events 
involving barbaroi in ancient Greek history. In both cases tradition 
stated that divine forces aided the Hellenic cause. The first of these 
events was the famous repulse of Xerxes' army in 480 (Hdt. 8.35—39). 
The second episode, the defeat of the Gallic chieftain Brennus' forces 
before the precinct in 279, was equally famous in antiquity, if not in 
modern times: Pausanias refers to the Gallic invasion as the greatest 
foreign peril in Greek history (10.19.5); Polybius pairs the incursion with 
the fifth-century Persian invasions (2.35.7; cf. Plut. Cim. 1.1) and uses it 
to date lesser events (1.6.5, 2.20.6, 4.46.1—2). 

The Aetolians legitimized and tightened their control of Delphi 
through their self-declared role in the repulse of the Gauls from the 
sanctuary.! In commemoration of their alleged heroics they reorganized 
the annual Amphictionic festival of thanksgiving into an Aetolian pen- 
teteric festival in 246/5.? 

Five decrees have been associated with the Aetolian establish- 
ment of the penteteric Soteria.? Elwyn (“Inviolability”) has demon- 
strated that four use common language and phrasing (Actes 21—24), 
whereas Actes 25 (Smyrna) is unique in its wording.^ Moreover, the 


ıFlaceliere, Aitoliens 112. On the origins of Aetolian power at Delphi see Bous- 
quet, "Aitoliens" 494—95; Nachtergael, Galates 196 n. 299. Pausanias (10.19.4--23.14) pro- 
vides the most detailed account. See Habicht, Pausanias’ Guide 84 n. 70, for modern 
scholarship on the invasion. 

?Roussel, "Fondation," esp. 101—9. On the periodicity of the festival and the date 
of its initial celebration see Nachtergael, "Polyeuctos" and Galates 223—41. 

3Inscriptions which have been identified as recognition decrees for the Aetolian 
penteteric festival of the Soteria are cited as in Nachtergael, Galates 435-47, henceforth 
referred to as Actes, nos. 21-27. These inscriptions are E.M. 7400 = IG JI/III? 680 = 
Syll. 408 = Actes 21 (Athens); Delph. Inv. 2275 = IG IX.1? 194b = FD 111.3 215 = Syll? 
402 = Actes 22 (Chios); Delph. Inv. 688 = IG XII suppl. 309 = FD III.1 482 = Actes 23 
(Tenos); Delph. Inv. 2158, 2159 = FD III.1481 = Actes 24 (Cyclades); Delph. Inv. 697, 698, 
699 = FD III.1483 = Actes 25 (Smyrna) (see now Petzl J. Smyrna 574); Delph. Inv. 6377, 
2872 = Actes 26 (Abdera); Delph. Inv. 6203 = Actes 27 (unknown origin). Because of 
their fragmentary nature Actes 26 (Abdera) and Actes 27 (unknown origin) defy meaning- 
ful analysis. All dates are B.C.E. 

4On the provenance see Robert, "Notes" 326—32; Segrè, “L’Asilia” 248—52. 
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inclusion of the Smyrnan decree among those of 246/5 creates serious 
chronological difficulties. The decree refers to Seleucus U Callinicus, 
who assumed power in the summer of 246.5 Seleucus declared Smyrna 
and its temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis to be inviolable on account of 
the city’s loyalty when it had been besieged by Seleucus’ enemies. It is 
likely that this is a reference to the Third Syrian War of 246—241, waged 
by Seleucus and Ptolemy III Euergetes.’? The Delphian response to 
Seleucus' proclamation is preserved (FD III.4.2 153). The inclusion of 
Actes 25 (Smyrna), among the recognition decrees of 246/5 allows very 
little time, perhaps a month or two, for Smyrna to be attacked, for 
Seleucus to grant Smyrna asylia in recognition of its loyalty, and for 
Delphi to acknowledge Smyrna's inviolability, all of which must pre- 
cede the Pythian games of 246. On the basis of its unique wording and 
these chronological considerations, Actes 25 (Smyrna) must be dissoci- 
ated from the group of recognition decrees of 246/5 and assigned a later 
date, probably 241, in response to the announcement of the second 
celebration of the Soteria.® 

Interesting indications for Aetolian diplomacy emerge from El- 
wyn's demonstration. The unique elements of Actes 25 (Smyrna) echo 
an older diplomatic tradition in which divine intervention plays a key 
role in the Greek victory. The recognition decrees of 246/5 reflect the 
Aetolians' letter seeking recognition of the expanded festival under 
their sponsorship, and they suggest an Aetolian version of the events of 
279 which runs counter to the main tradition. The Aetolians take the 
prominent role in the repulse of the Gauls before Delphi, and the divine 
elements of the Delphic tradition are conspicuously absent. 


LITERARY AND EPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 
FOR THE DELPHIC TRADITION 


Pausanias' account of the Gallic invasion of 279 includes a stirring 
narration of Aetolian heroics in avenging the sack of Kallion (10.22.2— 


5On Seleucus’ identification see Robert, “Recherches” 9—10; cf. his “Notes” 331- 
32 and appendix, 351. 

SI. Smyrna 573 = OGIS 229. 

7See Heinen, "Syrian-Egyptian Wars" 420-21. 

8EIwyn ("Inviolability" 180) suggests that the conflict of the Laodicean War may 
have blocked the Aetolian invitation to Smyrna in 246/5. She dates the Delphian response 
to Seleucus' grant of asylia to Smyrna (FD III.4.2 153) to the latter half of 243, shortly 
before the dispatch of theoroi announcing the Pythian games of 242. 
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7). Yet the supernatural dominates the narrative once the Gauls reach 
Delphi (10.23.1-9). Apollo assures the Delphians of his protection and 
proceeds to send swift and clear warnings to the barbarians: earth- 
quake, thunder and lightning, the epiphany of heroes, and the unex- 
pected terrors of night (10.23.1-4).? In the end, a heaven-sent madness 
leads the Gauls to self-annihilation (10.23.8). Justin's epitome of Pom- 
peius Trogus’ account provides additional information on the divine 
element in the battle: there Apollo forbids the agrestes to convey their 
grain and wine elsewhere for safe keeping, and the priestesses see the 
god, appearing as a youth of superhuman size, clanging his bow and 
rattling his weapons, come to the defense of the sanctuary with Artemis 
and Athena (24.7.6, 24.8.3--7).10 

Epigraphical evidence suggests that these divine elements in the 
literary sources derive from a tradition established shortly after the 
invasion. In a Coan decree (Dittenberger, Sylloge? 398.1—4) dated to 
between March and July 278, the barbarians have directed their attack 
against the Greeks and the sanctuary of Delphi.!! The precinct was 
decorated with the shields of the barbarians defeated at Delphi (9-10), 
and the remainder perished in subsequent struggles against the Greeks 
(11-14). 

In this decree Apollo is responsible for the defeat of the Gauls 
before his sanctuary. A sacrifice is offered in his honor for ensuring the 
safety of the Greeks (24), and this service is repeatedly emphasized (20, 
25, 40). Apollo's epiphany is mentioned (16-18), and he takes priority 
over Zeus Soter and Nike in the list of dedicatees for the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving (31-33). The Gauls who approached the sanctuary were 
vanquished by the god and by men who came to defend Apollo's sacred 
ground: 


?Toic BaoB&oorc &vteorpatve tà &x tot 8g00 vay te xai v louev haveowrtata 
(23.1); cf. 8.10.9. Bearzot ("Fenomeni" 75-76) views the divine elements in the literary 
tradition as being of Delphic priestly origin rather than simply as imitationes Herodoti. 
She maintains that the natural phenomena in Pausanias' account are historical. 

‘©The remaining literary references to Apollo’s prophecy and epiphany are col- 
lected in Parke and Wormell, Delphic Oracle 133--34, to which add Call. Del. 171-87. 
Scholars have been divided on the source of our most detailed account (Pausanias’), 
between Hieronymus of Cardia and Timaeus of Tauromenium: see Nachtergael, Galates 
27—49. 

On the date see $Syll.? 398, nn. 1, 6; Flaceliére, Aitoliens 105 n. 2; Nachtergael, 
Galates 172—73. 
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&vayyéAAevat tòs u&v £ÀA— 
Bövras &ri TO LeQdv TLUWELAG TETEU- 
yev Ind tod Geot xai Und vov AvöoWv 
1v &xupoaOnoóvvov và İsot Ev tõ 
töv Baopá&oov Eh6dwı (4-8; cf. 28-29) 


Here Apollo plays the leading role in the repulse of the Gauls, while the 
men who actually defeated the barbarians are unidentified and take a 
secondary position. 

In Actes 25 (Smyrna) the divine element in the defense of Delphi in 
279 reappears. The god, presumably Apollo, is responsible for the vic- 
tory: tov 0g00 moLnoavtos tò vixnua (4). He commands a sacrifice to 
the gods (5), and in contrast to the Coan decree, which mentions the 
epiphany of Apollo only (Syll.? 398.16—18), there is an epiphany of gods: 
tv Tte énupóávevav tHv Gedv (6). The question arises whether these 
elements of the Smyrnan decree are to be viewed as the wording of an 
Aetolian invitation or as Smyrnan improvisation. The answer must re- 
main inconclusive. Comparative analysis, which allows for the isolation 
of divergences from the rest of a group and which is possible for the 
decrees of 246/5,1? is impossible for a single inscription. If the divine 
element in the battle is of Smyrnan origin, it simply may reflect the 
Delphic tradition of which the Coan decree of 278 and the literary 
sources are manifestations. 

The epiphany in the Smyrnan recognition decree admits of four 
interpretations: it could represent the demigods at Pausanias 10.23.2,13 
Apollo and the White Maidens at Diodorus 22.9.5,'4 Zeus Soter and 
Apollo, the dedicatees of the recognition decrees of 246/5 (as Elwyn 
suggests, “Inviolability” 178), or the appearance of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Athena which is reported at Justin 24.8.5. The last of these inter- 
pretations would suggest that Actes 25 (Smyrna), line 6, may duplicate 
part of an Aetolian invitation. Pausanias' account, excepting the brief 


2E.g., Athens’ contribution to Delphi's defense: Actes 21 (Athens), 12-14. 

13 No epigraphical evidence supports this interpretation: see Flaceliére, “Pyrrhos” 
300 and n. 4. 

4Diodorus is the earliest source for the variant account of the White Maidens; 
further references are assembled in Parke and Wormell, Delphic Oracle 133. The origin of 
this feature of the legend remains elusive. On the identification of the White Maidens see 
Wilamowitz--Moellendorff, Glaube 379—81; for more recent references, Bearzot, “ Feno- 
meni" 74 n. 14. 
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mention of an epiphany of minor heroes (10.23.2),!5 attributes the divine 
role in the battle of 279 at Delphi to Apollo. On the human plane, his 
version credits the Phocians with heroic exploits in the actual defense 
of the sanctuary, while the Aetolian forces were occupied with Aci- 
chorius’ contingent, which had left Heraclea to join forces with Bren- 
nus at Delphi.! The epiphany of Artemis and Athena would incorpo- 
rate two Aetolian deities into the Delphic legend and may have served 
as part of a variant account to counter a tradition in which Apollo and 
the Phocians were the saviors of the sanctuary.!? 

The origin of the epiphany of gods in the Smyrnan decree and its 
meaning cannot rise above the level of conjecture. The god who fash- 
ions the victory at line 4, the oracle at line 5, and this manifestation of 
gods at line 6, however, demonstrate the persistence of variant forms of 
a legend in which the Delphic sanctuary was saved by divine interven- 
tion. 


THE RECOGNITION DECREES OF 246/5 


The Aetolian version of the repulse of the Gauls is reflected in the 
recognition decrees for the first celebration of the Aetolian penteteric 
Soteria in 245.18 These decrees are dated to 246/5 by the Athenian 
archon of the same year, Polyeuktos, who is mentioned in the Athenian 
recognition decree.!? The provenance of Actes 21-24 suggests that the 


ISCf. the slightly different list at 1.4.4: the substitution of Amadocus for Laodocus 
and the omission of the Delphian hero Phylacus. Bearzot (“Fenomeni” 82-86) sees the 
epiphany of the hero Pyrrhus-Neoptolemus at Paus. 10.23.2 as an attempt on the part of 
King Pyrrhus of Epirus to improve relations with the Thessalians and gain influence at 
Delphi (contra, Flaceliere, “Pyrrhos”). On attempts of other Hellenistic powers (Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, Ptolemy Philadelphus) to claim credit for defeating the Gauls see Nach- 
tergael, Galates 176--91. 

16Paus. 10.22.13; cf. 23.3 (heroics of Aleximachus), 23.5—6 (Phocian tactics), 23.9 
(Phocian reconnaissance). At 1.4.4 Pausanias attributes the defeat of the Gauls to the 
Delphians and Phocians; the Aetolians are added almost as an afterthought. See Flace- 
lière, Aitoliens 104—7. 

Paus. 10.15.2 records an Aetolian commemorative monument which included 
Aetolian commanders and the three deities Apollo, Artemis, and Athena. A fragment 
from a marble base may belong to this monument: see Blum, “Nouvelles inscriptions” 
23-25. See also Bearzot, “Fenomeni” 80-82. 

18 Coincident with the Nemean games: see Nachtergael, “Polyeuctos” 74-78. 

19Nachtergael, Galates 71-73, followed by Habicht, Untersuchungen 134 n. 97, 
Meritt ("Archons" 80-82, 85--87, and chart on 95) places Polyeuktos' archonship in the 
preceding year, 247/6. 
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Aetolians issued a Panhellenic invitation: Athens, Chios, Tenos, and a 
Cycladic island. 

An examination of the contents of these decrees provides striking 
contrasts with the Coan decree of 278 ($Syll? 398). The Athenian and 
Chian decrees emphasize Aetolian piety?? and the deities and their 
order for the commemorative games of the Soteria are preserved.?! 

In contrast to the literary tradition and epigraphical evidence con- 
sidered above, divine intervention does not play a role in the battle 
before the Delphic sanctuary in the recognition decrees for initial cele- 
bration of the Soteria. The Coan decree of 278 emphasizes the role of 
Apollo in the victory and does not specify the men who defeated the 
Gauls. In the decrees of 246/5 Apollo's contribution in the actual battle 
has dropped out,?? and he yields pride of place in the list of dedicatees: 
Apollo Pythius, Zeus Soter, and Nike are replaced by the designation of 
Zeus Soter and Apollo Pythius.?? The recognition decrees imply one 
Gallic attack, whereas the Coan decree suggests the series of attacks 
which are reported by Pausanias.?^ The Aetolian version as reflected in 
the decrees of 246/5 deemphasizes the divine element in the defeat of 
the Gauls and implies that the Gallic threat came as one massive inva- 
sion and was repulsed by the Aetolians before Delphi. 

In the letter of invitation which sought Panhellenic participation 
for the first penteteric festival of the Soteria, Aetolian propaganda ap- 
parently emphasized the Aetolian role in the defense of the sanctuary in 
279 against the Gallic forces and diminished or eliminated the divine 
elements of the older diplomatic tradition which are present in the other 
evidence on the invasion, both literary and epigraphical. The epigraphi- 
cal record suggests that in the initial celebration of their reorganized 


20 Actes 21 (Athens), 6~7, ¿ner tò «ovvóv tò tov Ait|[wA]Ov Anodsırvöuevov thv 
stoödg tovs Beots eboeßerav. Actes 22 (Chios), 2-3, émerdy) Altwiot oixe[ton xal qiAoL èx 
xoolyóvov oxápx ov[r]sc vv Snpwı, dxobsvrvóuevo: vv ztoóc tots Befoüg eboéfievav]. 
C£. 19, 23. Actes 23 (Tenos) and Actes 24 (Cyclades) leave this element out. 

7! Actes 21 (Athens), 8-9, [EyJibrotaı tov &yOva tov TOV Zurnoiwv v0éva THL 
Auf xli Lorie. xai vài ‘AnddAwve tH. IIuO(ov. Actes 23 (Tenos), 3-4, xa’ 6 elow 
èpnpioulévor téva TOV &yàva töv Zotoiov | tjöt te An Zwrot xoi tH. AmdAA@ve 
tà IIv[diwı. Cf. Actes 24 (Cyclades), 5-7. These elements are not present in the Chian 
decree, which is the longest of the decrees and the loosest paraphrase of the Aetolian 
letter of invitation. 

22Cf. Syll.? 398.6; Actes 25 (Smyrna), 4. 

23See note 21 above; cf. Syll.3 398.30—34. 

24 Syil.3 398.11-14, xiv 5é horv viv orgatevodvrov | tots zxAs(orovs GaxoXdGAsv 
èv voic ye|vouévoi &y@ou ori tos "Eikavag | aóvoic. See Nachtergael, Galates 126—75. 
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festival the Aetolians would share the credit for the actual defense of 
Delphi with no one, human or divine.?5 
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THE CHARACTER OF BACCHIS 
IN TERENCE’S HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS 


sy. Pessima est haec meretrix. CH. ita videtur. Sy. immo si scias. 
(Ter. Ht. 599) 


Most readers of Terence have viewed the hetaera Bacchis in 
Heautontimorumenos as a stereotypical wicked prostitute, a greedy, 
hardnosed businesswoman, in short, “Terence’s only mercenary cour- 
tesan."! Yet at least one passage in the play, namely Bacchis' speech in 
lines 381—95, does not quite fit into this negative picture of her charac- 
ter.? Scholars who have noticed this, most recently Lefévre and Broth- 
ers, usually evaluate this alleged inconsistency in her portrayal as a 
dramaturgical flaw on the part of Terence. Moreover, they assume that 
the Roman playwright inserted this scene into the original Greek plot.? 

In this essay I suggest that Bacchis is not the money-grabbing, 
hardnosed hooker she is usually seen as, although she is clearly a pros- 
titute struggling to make a living. She might even be subsumed under 
the term “good hetaerae," as defined in a much—discussed passage in 
Plutarch’s Table Talks which deals with the suitability of Menander's 
comedies for recital at symposia: 


!Duckworth, Roman Comedy 239. For similarly unfavorable evaluations of her 
see, e.g., Gilula, "Concept" 152; Fantham, "Women in New Comedy" 72; and now 
Gruen, Role of the Courtesan 30 and passim. 

2Now questioned by Gruen, Role of the Courtesan 138--58. 

3There is, however, no consensus about how and to what extent Terence might 
have changed the original. Lefévre (“Heautontimorumenos” 455) assumes that Terence 
incompletely transformed the taiga xonotn of Menander’s play into a mala meretrix, 
leaving untouched lines 381-95. Bianco (Terenzio 127) assumes the exact opposite, 
namely that Menander’s Bacchis was the traditional wicked hetaera. In his opinion the 
“risalto humano" she shows in lines 381-95 is due to Terence's altering an original dia- 
logue between the courtesan and Antiphila into a long speech by the former. Brothers 
(“Construction” 108-17), on the other hand, considers lines 381-95 and 723-48 as being 
invented by Terence to enlarge the formerly silent role of Bacchis. Lana (“Movimento” 
73-75) is the only one to perceive Bacchis’ portrayal in both “rappresentazioni diretti" of 
her as positive. He too regards them as alterations of the plot by the Roman writer, 
whereby he attributes the unfavorable indirect representations of the courtesan to Ter- 
ence’s Greek model(s). Henry (Menander’s Courtesans 120) calls Bacchis “bona” with- 
out substantiating this claim. See also Brown, “Plots and Prostitutes” 246-47. 
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There is no pederasty in all these plays, and the rapes of virgins end 
decently in marriage. Relationships with prostitutes (£tatoav), if they are 
insolent and bold, are broken off by the young men's coming to their 
senses or changes of heart, whereas for (prostitutes) who are good and 
love in return, either a legitimate father [who is a citizen] is discovered 
[which allows them to marry their lover] or out of a humane sense of 
consideration [for the girls] some extra time is added to their love-affair.* 

(Quaest. Conv. 7.8.712C) 


In applying Plutarch's notion of "good" and "bad" courtesans to 
Bacchis and her colleagues in New Comedy, caution seems appropriate 
for several reasons. One has to be aware that “good” and “bad” in the 
context of hetaerae do not so much indicate moral qualities as catego- 
ries defined by the economic needs of their male paying customers. 
Accordingly, a hetaera is “good” when she loves her customer in return 
and “bad” when she drives a hard bargain.? In addition, both Menander 
and Terence often undermine traditional stereotypes, so that we are 
unlikely to find in their plays pure examples of “good” and “bad” pros- 
titutes.© I therefore do not try to prove that Terence's Bacchis in 
Heautontimorumenos is a bona meretrix. Instead, I hope to demonstrate 
that he portrays her consistently throughout the whole play as a good— 
hearted hetaera, not as a ruthless gold-digger. To do so, I reexamine all 


My tentative translation is heavily influenced by Gilula's ("Menander's Come- 
dies” 512—13) and Brown's (“Plots and Prostitutes" 246). My deepest respect to Brown 
for admitting (246 n. 21) the problems he had in translating the passage. Minar's Loeb 
translation of the last four words still seems to be the most literal, though it is hardly 
understandable: "an accommodation of conscience that is but charitable." 

5Cf. Gilula, "Menander's Comedies" 514. 

$] do not, however, agree with Gilula ("Concept" 145), who maintains that “a 
hetaera, by virtue of her profession . . . cannot be ‘good,’” regardless of whether she 
honestly loves her customers or not. Despite Gilula's claim that yonoty denotes social 
status rather than moral value (“Concept” 146), a “good” hetaera, according to the 
standard Plutarch applies in the passage quoted here, is defined by her sympathetic 
response to her lover's feelings and not be her social status. To support her interpretation 
Gilula separates the words xonotalig xoi àvveoooatc, although they belong as closely 
together as another pair of near-synonyms, itayat xai Peacetat, which are furthermore 
put in antithesis to each other by uév and ó£, another indication that they are to be 
understood as pairs of synonyms. As Gruen correctly remarks (Role of the Courtesan 21), 
Gilula's version “would require a second definite article Taig before &vtegmoats.” For 
further discussions of Gilula's article see Anderson, “Love Plots" 124 n. 2; Gilula, “Me- 
nander's Comedies”; and Brown, “Plots and Prostitutes” 247, 251-53. 
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of the passages in Heautontimorumenos that allow us to infer from them 
the nature of Bacchis’ character. 

During the first two acts, until she enters the stage in person, 
Bacchis indeed seems to be the flagrantly mercenary courtesan most 
scholars perceive her to be. When Clitipho reveals in his soliloquy 
(223—29) that he, like his friend Clinia, has been involved with a hetaera 
for some time without his father's knowledge, he himself calls this liai- 
son a malum. He is less concerned, however, about the ethical implica- 
tions of his conduct than about the inadequacy of his financial means. 
Full of self-pity, he declares his situation to be far worse than that of his 
friend Clinia.? For Clinia's girl, Antiphila, has been chastely brought up 
and is still unfamiliar with the tricks of the trade,’ whereas his own 
mistress constantly demands gifts and money. Clitipho resorts to empty 
promises, because he does not dare to confess to her his meager re- 
sources lest he lose her. On the other hand, neither does he want to ask 
his father, Chremes, for financial support for his erotic adventures. It is 
thus not surprising that the young man in his despair for money de- 
scribes his girlfriend rather unfavorably as potens, procax, magnifica, 
sumptuosa, nobilis (227), that is, “imperious, exacting, showy, expen- 
sive, and notorious."? 

This description of a greedy professional who has trapped poor 
Clitipho with her charms soon gains credibility when Bacchis' entou- 
rage is described by Syrus and Dromo, the slaves who lead her to the 


7Monologues full of self-pity are characteristic of young men in New Comedy. In 
Terence's plays, see Pamphilus in Hec. 280—87, 293-365; Aeschinus in Ad. 610-35; Pam- 
philus, who is overheard by Mysis, in Andr. 236-64; and the dialogical lamentations of 
Antipho and Phaedria in Phor. 153—70. 

8 Nevertheless, Antiphila is a hetaera, too, though of the sort that is usually called a 
pseudo-hetaera, because they stay true to their first customers and will marry them in 
due course as soon as they are recognized as freeborn citizen girls; see Brown, “Plots and 
Prostitutes" 252 and n. 46. Only by failing to notice the illegitimate nature of Antiphila's 
relationship with Clinia could earlier scholars like Hauschild call her *Bürgermádchen" 
(Gestalt der Hetüre 34) or speak of her as *die unschuldige Antiphila, die noch gar nichts 
in ihrem Leben von einer meretrix gehórt hat" (Schlee, quoted by Kóhler, De Composi- 
tione 13 n. 3). Antiphila's profession is further indicated by the information that she and 
her alleged mother came from Corinth, a city notorious for prostitution in antiquity (see, 
e.g., Keuls, Reign of the Phallus 155—56). Accordingly, Clinia speaks of Antiphila's as- 
sumed mother as if she urges her daughter to prostitute herself (233). Syrus' report that 
the old Corinthian woman was only Antiphila's foster mother (269—70) does not change 
her status as long as her citizen- birth is not firmly established. 

?'The translation is from Parry, Terentius ad 227. 
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dinner party at Chremes’ home (245-55). The courtesan approaches his 
house accompanied by a large number of maidservants burdened with 
her jewelry and dresses, and Syrus gloats about how much it will cost 
his stingy master to entertain this crowd (254 -55).!0 

Bacchis’ “bad” character is further emphasized in Syrus’ report 
to his young master Clitipho (364—68). The young man is surprised that 
the fastidious hetaera so readily agreed to follow his servant. The slave 
explains that Clitipho's invitation came just in the nick of time for her, 
allowing her to reject the offer of a soldier, apparently a new customer, 
to celebrate the Dionysia with him. Thus she would at the same time 
enhance the soldier's desire for her and make Clitipho feel especially 
obliged to her.!! Syrus consciously neglects to tell his master that he 
has also offered Bacchis ten minae if she would follow him (723—24). 
This information would have upset Clitipho, who has not been able to 
contrive a way to pay for Bacchis' favors at all, not to mention a consid- 
erable sum like ten minae (223—29). Thus Syrus’ biased representation 
of the facts confirms the impression of Bacchis the audience has won 
from Clitipho's speech. The clever scheming the slave attributes to the 
courtesan lets her appear as an experienced professional who plans far 
in advance and is able to play two customers off against each other in 
order to keep both of them. | 

Up to this point in the play, Bacchis looks just like another of the 
stereotypical avaricious and cold-hearted hetaerae of Greek and Ro- 
man New Comedy, whose promiscuity and success is reflected by their 
wealth and splendid appearance. We have not heard a single nice word 
about her, and we might even speculate that it is her very viciousness 
that attracts Clitipho to her, were is not usual in New Comedy that 
hetaerae are endowed with beauty and sometimes esprit.!? Hence the 


The usual number of maidens in the entourage of a hetaera was two (see Fan- 
tham, "Women in New Comedy" 65 n. 48). So it is no wonder that both Clinia and 
Clitipho (246, 250—54, 256-63) and later on Chremes (451—53) take this especially large 
retinue as a sign of the extraordinarily mercenary character of its prostitute owner. 

HTt should be kept in mind (against Gruen, Role of the Courtesan 151) that this is 
no more than Syrus' subjective interpretation of the facts, and slaves are notorious for 
being even more biased against hetaerae than the other characters of comedy. See Fan- 
tham, “Women in New Comedy" 72 n. 58. When Bacchis herself mentions in lines 72324 
that Syrus offered her ten minae if she would accept Clitipho's invitation, her motives 
appear much more simple. It then also becomes much clearer why the allegedly cunning 
prostitute falls again for Syrus' empty promises in line 748. 

12 See Neumann, Poetische Gerechtigkeit 15, 136. Later (389) Bacchis herself notes 
that it is only her beauty that her lovers are interested in. Later on, Syrus explicitly 
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next scene (381—409) comes as a surprise, for it displays a Bacchis quite 
different from the one we have learned about thus far.!? 

In this scene Bacchis and Antiphila are approaching old Chremes' 
house, followed by the courtesan's grex ancillarum. We, like Clinia and 
Clitipho, overhear the end of their conversation, just as Bacchis is 
praising Antiphila for striving to have her character match her beauty 
(381—82). At the same time she tries to justify her own lifestyle, which is 
much more open to criticism (387—91). She blames her lovers who force 
her to drive a hard bargain, since they are only interested in her beauty 
and will abandon her once it withers.!4 If she does not provide for the 
future in time, she will suffer a lonely old age in poverty. In contrast, she 
claims, it pays off for girls like Antiphila to be "good" and to devote 
themselves to a single customer.!5 For once a man with a similar charac- 
ter chooses them, they will grow old together in lasting mutual love 
(392 —95).16 

Bacchis' view of life, as expressed in her conversation with An- 
tiphila, seems on the surface less concerned with her reputation in 
society than determined by practical considerations.!7 However, she 
clearly acknowledges the moral superiority of the other girl's conduct 
and, thus, feels the need to defend her own behavior. That her words 
are to be taken seriously and are a sincere expression of her feelings is 
clear from the context of the conversation. First of all, the women do 
not realize that they are overheard by the waiting young men. Secondly, 
they are professional colleagues,!® so that there is no need for Bacchis 
to conceal her true thoughts from Antiphila and to pretend to have a 


attributes a forma luculenta (522) to her and talks of her as a mulier commoda et faceta 
(521-22). 

13 Brothers accordingly remarks, "the character of Bacchis as revealed by the 
speech [381-95] is not at all what we have been led to expect" (“Construction” 110). 

14 Wagner (Hauton Timorumenos on 389) neatly observes that colunt is less than 
amant. 

I5'T'his is what volgus ab se segregare (386) means, namely "to keep the common 
public at a distance from oneself.” Cf. victum volgo quaerere (447) in contrast. 

16Bacchis is not talking about legal marriage, as that cannot be an option for 
Antiphila as long as she has not sufficiently established her citizenship (see note 8 above) 
and therefore can only aspire to become Clinia's steady concubine (rodkaxn). Gruen 
(Role of the Courtesan 141) incorrectly assumes that Bacchis is praising Antiphila "for 
being one of those virtuous maidens who retain their virginity until they marry [!] a man of 
kindred spirit." If that were true, Menedemus would not have described Clinia's relation- 
ship to her with the term pro uxore habere (46). 

7Gilula (“Concept” 152) seems to overemphasize Bacchis' professional attitude. 

18 As explained in note 8 above, Antiphila counts as a hetaera, too. 
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sense of morality which no one expects her to possess.!? Consequently, 
Bacchis emerges as a prostitute who has not lost her sense of good and 
evil. There might even be an undertone of regret in the way she de- 
scribes the final reward for being a “good,” namely, monogamous girl, 
for she has lost this chance of a long-term relationship long ago.?? 

If we interpret Bacchis’ speech in this fashion, it has several im- 
portant effects on the further development of the plot and our under- 
standing of it. First, the apparently unobserved conversation between 
the girls removes Clinia’s last doubts about the flawlessness of An- 
tiphila's character, as his reaction shows (397—400). Secondly, Bacchis' 
words also serve to correct the unfavorable picture that Clitipho and 
Syrus have drawn of her earlier. The audience now might view her more 
sympathetically, realizing that fastidiousness and driving a hard bargain 
are the only ways for Bacchis to provide for financial security in her old 
age. 

My thesis here, that Terence deliberately uses Bacchis' speech 
not only to exonerate Antiphila but also to correct the negative portrait 
of Bacchis herself that other characters of the play have created before, 
is supported by the fact that the dramaturgical technique applied in this 
instance is not unique to Heautontimorumenos. In several plays by Ter- 
ence, most often in their expositions, one or two characters pass on 
their limited personal knowledge of past events to the audience. Neces- 
sarily, their characterization of the persons involved in those reported 
events is often twisted by personal bias and misinterpretation. The au- 
dience, however, usually “buys into” these half-reliable representa- 
tions of the actual background of the comedy's plot, because they very 
often confirm prejudices the audience shares (for example, about pros- 
titutes and mothers-in-law). Later in the play, the author supplies addi- 
tional information which contradicts those initial accounts of the facts, 
thus introducing dramatic irony. Most frequently, this new information 
is given in a monologue which marks it as trustworthy according to the 
conventions of New Comedy (see, e.g., Schadewaldt, “Hecyra” 12). 


1? Marouzeau (Térence II 43 n. 1) regards her words as moralizing and pretentious 
(similarly Gruen, Role of the Courtesan 153), and he consequently considers these verses 
in line with Bacchis' allegedly bad character as Clitipho depicts it in line 227. 

20Köhler (De Compositione 14) likewise feels that Bacchis speaks “cum dolore 
quodam." 
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These soliloquies are often delivered by a character who has been pre- 
viously misrepresented.?! 

One example of this technique of character presentation is Thais, 
another hetaera, in Eunuchus, who assures the spectators of her genu- 
ine love for Phaedria (197-206) after her lover himself had expressed 
doubts. Similarly, Sostrata in Hecyra asserts her innocence in a mono- 
logue (274—80) after her husband has informed her about his suspicion 
that she has harassed her daughter-in-law until the girl left her in-laws’ 
house. Not much later in the same play, Myrrina is attacked by her 
husband, Phidippus, because she concealed from him that her daughter 
was pregnant by Pamphilus (529-31). Phidippus suspects that she 
wanted to expose the baby secretly right after its birth, as otherwise it 
would consolidate the marriage of Philumena and Pamphilus (532—34), 
which his wife has always opposed because of Pamphilus' liaison with 
the hetaera Bacchis (536—39). But Myrrina's monologue (566—76) soon 
makes it clear that Phidippus' allegations are completely false; she had 
preferred to leave him ignorant because the truth (that Philumena was 
raped by an unknown offender) is even worse.?? Micio's soliloquy in 
Adelphoe (141-54) is also comparable, for it shows that he is not as self- 
confident concerning his pedagogic principles as he pretended to be in 
the previous scenes.? And in Heautontimorumenos Clitipho's mono- 
logue (213—29) contradicts the positive self-representation of his father, 
Chremes, in the presence of Menedemus. Clitipho reveals his father as 
a hypocrite (220—21) who himself should be the first to listen to the 
advice he gives his neighbor (151—56). 

Bacchis' speech in Heautontimorumenos (381—95) is exceptional 
only in that it is directed toward another character, and hence is not a 


"^! Brown (“Plots and Prostitutes” 258) seems to hint at the same technique of 
character presentation as described here. 

22 There are already some indications of the truth in her asides during Phidippus’ fit 
of anger (528, perii! shows that her husband's question ex qui? hit a nerve; 540, that he is 
completely mistaken). Schadewaldt's striking argument against the unity of Myrrina's 
monologue reveals instead precisely how New Comedy functions: "In dem nämlichen 
Augenblick, in dem den Hörer die Stimmung der Hoffnungslosigkeit ergreifen soll... , 
lässt... Myrrina die Möglichkeit der Lösung durchblicken, durch die sich alles zum 
Guten fügen wird" (“Hecyra” 19). Cf. Andr. 220—24 or Onesimos' apprehensions due to 
the ring, which will finally bring the solution to his master's marital troubles (Men. Epit. 
419-29, 445—50). 

23 Micio’s soliloquy, too, “recovers for [him] some of the sympathy of the audience 
which he had lost in the preceding scene" (Grant, "The Ending of Adelphoe" 47 n. 12). 
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pure soliloquy. It comes very close to monologue, however: the courte- 
san speaks for fifteen lines before her companion, a mere interlocutor, 
utters a brief reply of two lines to close the scene.?^ 

Terence did not invent the dramatic technique of building up the 
audience's expectations and then thwarting them by revising earlier 
representations with a monologue.?? From the fragments of the first act 
of Menander's Epitrepontes we can still infer that both the conversation 
between the cook, Karion, and the slave, Onesimos (fr. 1 Sandbach), 
and Smikrines' speech (134—37) suggest that Charisius, though recently 
married, is cheating on his wife with the hetaera Habrotonon. In line 
430, however, this hetaera angrily rushes out of the house where Chari- 
sius is momentarily staying, and reveals in a soliloquy that her customer 
has not even allowed her to lie on the same couch with him.?® Another 
passage which functions somewhat similarly is a short aside by Sostra- 
tos in Dyscolus (135—39). In this scene the young man suddenly dis- 
closes that right from the beginning he has distrusted Chaireas, who up 
until then appeared to be his confidant. There are many other instances 
in Menander's plays where later developments shed new light on earlier 
scenes and the actors’ real characters. As Treu puts it: “spätere Szenen 
[fügen] zu dem Charakterbilde immer neue Züge hinzu und der 
Zuschauer [sieht] also ständig seine Eindrücke ergänzt und kor- 
rigiert."?7 

The question that arises next is what effect Bacchis' speech (381— 
95) has on the rest of the play, if it is to be understood as Bacchis' 
sincere disclosure of her thoughts to Antiphila. It seems to me that the 


?4 Bickford, Soliloquy in Ancient Comedy 2: "Between many soliloquies and many 
speeches in dialogue addressed to a mere interlocutor there is of course no essential 
difference.” After line 397, Brothers (“Construction” 1) correctly observes a change of 
the meter, and indeed something new begins with line 398, where Clinia expresses his 
delight about what he has just overheard. See discussion below. 

25If we classify these speeches within Leo's terminology (Monolog 48), there are 
one “Übergangsmonolog” (Ht. 213-29) and four “Abgangsmonologe” (Eu. 197—206; Hec. 
274-80, 566—76; Ad. 141—54). Bacchis' speech (Ht. 381—95) would not count as monologue 
at all, as she addresses her words to somebody else, but it resembles one of his "Zutritts- 
monologe,” as does Men. Epit. 430-41, mentioned below. These categories are not, 
however, very helpful in understanding the similarity in the dramatic function of all these 
passages. 

26Habrotonon’s monologue is particularly interesting from a technical point of 
view, for it alternates with another soliloquy by Onesimos. Blundell (Menander and the 
Monologue 29) calls this unusual technique an "interlacing" of monologues. 

27Treu, Dyskolos 104. 
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playwright thus grants the audience a knowledge of the facts which is 
superior to that among the characters onstage, enabling the audience 
not only to see the previous scenes differently but also to appreciate the 
dramatic irony of the succeeding scenes. 

In lines 439-64 Chremes warns Menedemus about the dangers of 
overindulging his son Clinia. He maintains that the character of the 
boy's mistress has substantially deteriorated. Chremes reminds his 
neighbor that he earlier had forced his son into abandoning his amica 
(104) even though she, then, was modest and grateful for the small 
contributions Clinia could afford. So, the old man argues (443—49), how 
can Menedemus tolerate this relationship now that the girl has begun to 
earn her living as a common prostitute and has developed far more 
expensive demands? To prove his contention, Chremes then complains 
that hosting the hetaera and her large entourage the night before almost 
ruined him financially (450—56). He describes in detail how she acted as 
if nothing were good enough for her spoiled palate, and it especially 
upset him that she despised his wine, not to mention that she persisted 
in calling him pater (457—61).?8 

Much of the humor of this scene derives from our knowledge that 
Chremes is describing not Antiphila, but Bacchis, the mistress of his 
own son Clitipho. But the new perspective on Bacchis that the specta- 
tors have gained from her conversation with Antiphila in 381-97 adds 
even more comic vigor to it. Now the audience may realize that her 
fastidiousness and extravagant behavior at Chremes' dinner party were 
nothing but an act, deliberately performed in order to distress him. 
Later, her conduct on that evening lends credibility to Syrus' allegation 
that Bacchis, pessima meretrix that she is (599), demands ten minae 
in exchange for Antiphila. The girl, the slave explains to his master, 
Chremes, serves the hetaera as security for a debt the girl's mother 
owed her (600—606). 

In lines 723—48 Bacchis makes her final appearance onstage. She 
is upset and angry because Syrus fooled her by promising her ten minae 
he did not have. Accordingly she ponders how best to take vengeance 
on him (724-28). The slave himself, who eavesdrops and overhears her 
words, takes them quite seriousiy (729-30). When Bacchis notices 


23 The last point was first observed by the scholiast of the Codex Bembinus (see 
Wagner, Hauton Timorumenos on 459). In calling Chremes pater, Bacchis both addresses 
him in an inappropriately intimate manner and also constantly reminds him that he is far 
too old to be attractive to her (for this last observation I am obliged to Kristen E. Klay). 
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Syrus and Clinia standing nearby and watching her, she demonstrates 
how well versed she is in ars meretricia (730-35). She pretends not to 
see them and recapitulates, together with her servant, Phrygia, the 
directions to the country house where the rival customer, the soldier 
(365), is staying at the moment. She pretends that a messenger sent by 
the soldier has just come by to invite her again. Finally, when she orders 
Phrygia to run ahead and announce her near arrival, Syrus panics and 
steps forward begging her to stay (736). Yet Bacchis persists in sending 
Phrygia on her errand, until Syrus in total despair exclaims that the 
money is already at hand. Although this offer is as much in vain as the 
earlier one—as everybody in the audience knows——Bacchis then gives 
in with surprising willingness. Almost too quickly, the meretrix, who in 
lines 737—38 is still teasing the slave, seems to lose control of the situa- 
tion. For even though Syrus persistently dodges her suspicious ques- 
tions about what exactly he intends with this move (740—41),?? she nev- 
ertheless follows him into Menedemus' house at the end of the scene. 
She does not push him to explain his scheme, as if she had already 
decided to go with him anyway.?9 

How is it possible that Bacchis, who earlier convincingly demon- 
strated her skills as a hard-bargaining prostitute, is so easily and even 
repeatedly duped by Syrus? The most plausible explanation seems to 
be that she actually does not want to leave Clitipho, Syrus' master (see 
Lana, “Movimento” 75). Even in her plans for revenge (724—28) she 
does not seriously consider abandoning Clitipho, but simply wants to 
put him off for a while until Syrus gets whipped. This is even more 
amazing if we keep in mind that she has not yet seen any money from 
Clitipho, as he himself reveals (224, 228). This does not quite fit the 
image of a hetaera who "minds her shop professionally, negotiates her 
fees aggressively" (Gilula, *Concept" 152). So it might well be that 
Bacchis feels mutual love for her customer Clitipho?! and is, therefore, 


? Compare Syrus’ evasion of Clitipho's questions (315-36), where he similarly 
does not really have a fully developed plan (see 512-13). 

3' Brothers (“Construction” 114) notices only "slight objection” from her. He 
states that her agreement to Syrus' proposal is “given very abruptly and readily—too 
readily, we might feel, for credibility" (114). He interprets this, however, as supporting his 
claim that Terence inserted the whole scene into Menander's plot. 

5'Thus the scene (pace Brothers, "Construction" 113) at least gives us additional 
information about Bacchis’ character. I would also argue that the anecdote in Suetonius' 
Vita Terentii, which ascribes the authorship of Bacchis' words from line 723 to C. Laelius, 
does not, as Brothers speculates (114), "possibly retain the trace of an ancient tradition 
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not the stereotypical pessima meretrix (599) who consumes young men 
by the dozen and is only interested in fleecing them.?? 

To sum up: Bacchis is obviously not an innocent lamb, but this is 
of course to be expected of a prostitute. In both of her appearances 
onstage, however, she makes a much better impression than the de- 
scriptions of her by Syrus, Chremes, and even her lover Clitipho might 
have indicated. This does not at all mean that Terence sketched her 
character sloppily or inconsistently Rather, her personal appearances 
reveal that she actually has a good core below the surface of a grabbing 
prostitute. This insight supplies the spectators with a new perspective 
on the play in general. It intensifies their appreciation of the dramatic 
irony behind Chremes’ warnings to Menedemus (439-64). 

If one accepts this interpretation, there is no need to explain al- 
leged inconsistencies in the portrayal of Bacchis' character by assum- 
ing that Terence added both scenes in which she speaks to the original 
plot of Menander's Heautontimorumenos. From this perspective it is 
thus important to counter some points made by Brothers (“Construc- 
tion") in favor of the hypothesis that Terence inserted lines 381—97 from 
another play of Menander, Arrephoros. 

Brothers takes the change of meter after line 397, from trochaic 
septenarii to iambic octonarii, to indicate an insertion because this 
change, as he sees it, serves no dramatic function. This argument seems 
to imply that Terence was such a poor poet that he was not even able to 
adjust the metrics when he adapted the original Greek verses to Latin 
for his own play. 

I prefer to suggest that Terence had good reason to choose a tro- 
chaic meter for lines 381—97. After 41 lines of discussion between Syrus 
and Clitipho (occasionally joined by Clinia) in iambic senarii, Clitipho 
leaves the stage at line 380. The entrance of Bacchis and Antiphila from 
the other side of the stage is marked by a change of the meter to tro- 
chaic septenarii (381). They are followed by a grex ancillarum consisting 
of more than ten maids who carry aurum, vestem (248) with them. The 


that the passage . . . was actually Latin and not Greek in origin.” Rather, it reflects the 
admiration of posterity for this scene, which Brothers himself condemns as having "very 
thin dramatic content" (114). 

32Tt is true that Bacchis nowhere explicitly expresses her feelings for Clitipho. She 
does grant him, however, considerable liberties without ever having seen a penny from 
him (manum in sinum . . . inserere, 563—64), and when he finally brings the money, she 
retreats with him readily and at once (905). 
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group resembles a religious procession of xavidbogoı? when it ap- 
proaches Chremes’ house. It thus strikes me as very appropriate that 
they move onto the stage accompanied by flute music and perhaps 
dancing among the maidens, as indicated by the uncenyine trochaic 
septenarii (381-97) .34 

|. The ensuing iambic octonarii (398—404) express a considerably 
higher degree of excitement.?5 They reflect the excitement of Clinia’s 
rejoicing and relief after overhearing the conversation of the girls and 
thus being reassured of Antiphila's faithfulness. They also fit the storm 
of emotions that overcomes Antiphila when she suddenly recognizes 
the waiting Clinia (403-4). When the meter changes again at 405, to 
iambic senarii, the meter appropriate for conversation, it indicates that 
both Antiphila and Clinia have calmed down a bit.?6 - 

Brothers also claims that 381—97 are taken from Menander's Ar- 
rephoros. He bases this assertion on the Greek verse which the scholi- 
ast of the Codex Bembinus quotes on line 384: The attribution of this 
line to Arrephoros, höwever, is a mere guess, as Brothers himself admits 
(*Construction". 111). Most importantly, the verse shows.so few sim- 


33 Syrus, accordingly, makes fun of Bacchis' large entourage, calling it a pompa 
(739). Kóhler (De Compositione 3 n. 2) mentions Ar. Ach. 241-62 as evidence Ir à 
procession as part of the rural Dionysia. 

34 Aristotle calls the trochaic tetrameter doynorınöv (Po. 24.1459a37; cf. Rh. 
3.8.1408b36). Brothers himself ("Construction" 115) associates the grex with the chorus in 
Greek New Comedy, giving credit for this identification to Flickinger. Even earlier on, the 
same was suggested by Leo (Monolog 59 n. 2 and "Der neue Menander" 166, quoted by 
Köhler, De Compositione 24 n.' 1). Brothers also suggests that the grex might have'per- 
formed a dance in the choral interlude of Menander's play, which he assumes erence 
replaced with his lines 723-48. 

35 Qn the general character of iambic octonarii in contrast to.trochaic septenarii see 
Klotz, Grundzüge altrömischer Metrik 459-60. There seems to be no more recent work 
that similarly tries to describe the use and character of the meters employed by Roman 
poets. 

36 As in 397 and 405, a change of meters seldom coincides with the end of a sen- 
tence in Terence’s plays, especially in the case of interjections like “hem” or “ah” and 
affective questions. See Bruder, Bedeutung und Funktion des Verswechsels 51-52, who 
also notes (60) that the change of meter at 398 from trochaic septenarii to iambic octonarii 
corresponds with the metrical change at line 257. He interprets this as a deliberately 
applied device that emphasizes the contrast between the depressed Clinia in line 257 and 
the jubilant Clinia in line 398. The usefulness of his study is limited, however, in that he 
does not distinguish between the different musically accompanied long meters. 
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ilarities to Terence's alleged translation of it that it seems to be quoted 
rather as a parallel thought than as a model for this line.?? 

In conclusion, I submit that Terence has portrayed Bacchis care- 
fully and consistently throughout the whole play, though neither as bona 
nor as mala meretrix. Like his admired predecessor Menander, he has 
avoided using the stock types of meretrices that were traditional in com- 
edy. Instead his Bacchis in Heautontimorumenos shows affection to- 
wards her customer (which makes her a “good” taipa avtee@oa ac- 
cording to the standards adopted in Plut. Quaest. Conv. 7.8.712C) but 
also reveals some nasty potential in her conduct at Chremes’ house and 
when she takes her little revenge on Syrus in scene 4.4. Thus it is in 
accordance with Plutarch’s description of poetic justice in Menander 
that, on the one hand, Bacchis’ relationship with Clitipho is abruptly 
cut short at the end of the play but that, on the other hand, this loss is 
also sweetened. For Clitipho is, finally, able to bring her the long-prom- 
ised ten minae (831), and both are allowed to enjoy a last reunion in 
Menedemus' house (902-6) before the young man is forced by his fa- 
ther, Chremes, to abandon the hetaera and marry a respectable girl.38 
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A DELICATE FOOT ON THE WELL-WORN THRESHOLD: 
PARADOXICAL IMAGERY IN CATULLUS 68b 


In poem 68a Catullus tells his friend Manlius that he cannot write 
poetry because of the intense grief he is experiencing over the death of 
his brother. In 68b, on the other hand, although he is in the throes ofthe 
very same grief—to which he makes reference by repeating almost ver- 
batim what he said in 68a (19-26 — 91-96)-—the poet states that he 
cannot refrain from writing a poem. The poet then has captured two 
completely different experiences: (1) his inability to write poetry, de- 
spite his desire to honor a friend's benefaction, because of his brother's 
death, and (2) his inability not to write poetry, despite his brother's 
death, because of a friend's benefaction.! Throughout 68b Catullus em- 
ploys phraseology and imagery that would appear to run counter to 
Callimachean sensitivities. As I hope to show, these phrases and images 
highlight a paradox that lies at the heart of this challenging poem. Be- 
fore turning to 68b, a few words about 68a are in order. 

Manlius wrote to Catullus asking for a poem to relieve his despon- 
dency, a state which he compares to being shipwrecked and at death's 
door (68a.3—4). As he tells the poet, neither Venus nor the poetry of the 
old writers offers him any solace (nec veterum dulci scriptorum carmine 
Musae / oblectant, 7-8). Unfortunately Catullus cannot oblige his trou- 
bled friend by sending him munera et Musarum et Veneris (10).? At first 
glance we are led to believe that the poet will not comply with Manlius’ 
request, for two reasons. First, since the death of his brother the poet 
has lost any inclination to “play” (15-18). Given his acknowledged fa- 


HI begin from the assumption that 68a and 68b are distinct poems, as the different 
structures, styles, and themes suggest: on 68a see Skinner, "The Unity of Catullus 68”; 
on 68b see Fordyce, Catullus 344; Witke, Enarratio Catulliana 31; Wiseman, Cinna 70— 
76; Traill, “Ring Composition”; cf, Hubbard, "Text as Self-Demystification" 37—49; on 
styles see Ross, Style and Tradition 120—21. The corresponsion between poems 65—66 and 
68a--68b that would result from distinguishing these two poems provides another rationale 
for this arrangement; cf. Dettmer, "Catullan Corpus," and the Appendix, below. Since we 
are dealing with separate poems, I follow Wiseman (Cinna 88—90) in calling the addressee 
of 68a Manlius, and that of 68b Allius—pace Newman (Roman Catullus 228—45), who 
reads 68 as one poem addressed to Manlius Tarquatus, the addressee of 61. 

?'The poet is annoyingly vague. For recent attempts to identify the referents, see, 
e.g., Woodman, “A Reading of 68a"; Hubbard, “Text as Self-Demystification” 39—40; 
Forsyth, "Muneraque et Musarum" ; Powell, “Two Notes." 
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miliarity with Venus (17-18)-—Iudere in an erotic sense—and given Man- 
lius’ present request for poetry—JIudere in a literary sense—-Catullus 
would seem to say that in present circumstances he has forgone his 
usual erotic and literary activity? One thing is clear: he is not in a state 
of mind to do either. As a second excuse, the poet states that he does 
not have with him a large supply of books (quod scriptorum non magna 
est copia apud me, 33); only one box of books out of many, he tells us, 
accompanied him (una ex multis capsula me sequitur, 36). Inasmuch as 
Manlius had reported that the verse of ancient writers did not offer him 
any pleasure in his crise d'amour, we should probably assume that he 
wanted modern verse (munus Musarum) which in some way was de- 
scriptive of love and/or accompanied by a lover (munus Veneris). One 
question arises that I need to address, as it pertains directly to what I 
have to say about 68b: is 68b the poem requested by Manlius? 

I would posit that Catullus did honor Manlius' request for a poem 
in the new style concerning love, but it is not 68b; rather, that poem is 
68a. To Manlius, who has been figuratively shipwrecked (naufragum 
[sc. Manlium] . . . ejectum spumantibus aequoris undis, 3), Catullus 
sends a description of his own psychological shipwreck (accipe, quis 
merser fortunae fluctibus ipse, 13). Like Manlius, Catullus finds no con- 
solation in love. Both Manlius and Catullus sleep alone (desertum in 
lecto caelibe, 6 — frigida deserto tepefactet membra cubili, 39). Like 
Manlius, Catullus is in a literary bind: the former finds no joy in the 
writers of old (veterum scriptorum Musae, 7), while the latter lacks a 
copious supply of writings (scriptorum copia, 33).* I suggest, therefore, 
that Catullus' response to his friend's request for a love poem in the 
modern mode as a consolation for his grief is the composition of a brand 
new poem in which he expresses his empathy by showing that his own 
situation closely parallels that of Manlius. By disclosing his own suffer- 
ing, Catullus reveals that he understands all too well the torment his 
dear friend experiences, and that that suffering manifests itself in his 
similar inability to find relief in love and in verse. 


3 Erotic sense: cf. Cat. 17.17; OLD s.v. ludo 4; TLL lAlbe; see also Forsyth, “Mu- 
neraque et Musarum" 179. Literary sense: see Cat. 50; OLD s.v. ludo 8a; TLL IA2b. 

4The age-old question whether scriptorum refers to scriptores (see, e.g., Fordyce, 
Catullus ad 33; Yardley, “Copia Scriptorum") or to scripta (as Quinn, Catullus ad 33; 
Sandy, “Indebtedness”) need not be answered here. No matter how one interprets the 
word in this context, it refers to completed works, and the main point is after all the 
amount of them, whatever they are. 
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The literary figure that informs this empathetic response is a re- 
cusatio, the rhetorical ploy that would seem to originate with Callima- 
chus’ refusal to write “one continuous poem in many thousands of lines 
about kings and heroes” and was adopted with great success by Au- 
gustan writers to honor their friends and benefactors, especially the 
princeps. A delicate refusal to celebrate great feats and virtues, par- 
ticularly in epic, is itself a celebratory poem, or, as Cairns succinctly 
puts it, ^the refusal is a means whereby what is refused is indirectly 
granted."5 Thus in 68a Catullus' refusal is itself the amatory consola- 
tion. Moreover, Catullus expresses his empathy in a way suited to the 
conceit employed: the statement that a lack of copia is in part a ratio- 
nale for the refusal well suits a poem conceived and articulated in the 
Callimachean mode.’ 

Non possum reticere (68b.41). With these words Catullus intro- 
duces the very next poem.® It would be difficult to imagine any words 
more contrary to the sentiment expressed in the previous poem.? 
Whereas reticence was an appropriate response to Manlius’ plight, Al- 
lius’ benefaction was such that it prompts an exuberant expression of 
the poet’s gratitude. This striking contrast provides us with the first 
indication that what follows in the poem will be a mirror image of the 
previous piece. 

The poem begins with a request to the Muses that they report to 
many thousands (that is, of readers) Allius’ great favor which Catullus 
will proceed to tell: sed dicam vobis, vos porro dicite multis / milibus 


5Cairns, Tibullus 164; see also Williams, Tradition 46-47. The earliest example of 
this conceit among the Augustan writers is Verg. Ecl. 6.1-12, honoring Varus. Other 
examples involving the princeps or his associates include Hor. S. 2.1, Carm. 1.6, 2.12, 
4.15; Prop 2.1, 3.9. 

éTo anticipate an objection, even if Woodman (“A Reading of 68a") is correct in 
identifying the munera Musarum as a poetry book and not an individual poem, this does 
not invalidate my suggestion, since refusals of epics are often expressed in nonepic forms. 
Manlius asks for poetry, and he gets a poem on Catullus’ terms. 

7The degree to which Catullus has personalized the recusatio poem is also very 
Callimachean; cf. Cameron, “Genre and Style." 

8This phrase provides another reason for seeing 68b as a new poem: cf. Milanese, 
“Non possum reticere," who shows that on comparison with other poems (esp. Tib. 
1.8.1-2), the sentiment expressed in these words is an appropriate beginning for a poem. 

Edwards ("Theology of Catullus 68b" 80) nicely summarizes the irreconcilable 
nature of these two poems. Moreover, as Catherine Connors has pointed out to me, what 
Damon (“Poem Division”) says of Ov. Am. 2.9 and 3.11 very nearly parallels Catullus' 
pairing of 68a and 68b. 
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(45--46). For a poet supposedly inspired by Callimachean poetics, the 
request seems odd; the truly doctus poeta would hardly want to see his 
subtle poetry in the hands of the masses, the illepidi lectores, who could 
not appreciate the sophistication of his verse. Another detail calls atten- 
tion to the unusual nature of this request: not only is the scenario that 
Catullus envisages the opposite of the one imagined by Callimachus in 
Aetia (there the poet receives his poetry from the Muses; here Catullus 
provides the Muses with what they are to sing), but the unorthodox 
solicitation would appear to have a particular Callimachean line in 
mind: eine, Og, od u&v uuv, Eyd Ò’ EtéQototv cetow (H. 3.186).10 
Moreover, given the decidedly anti-Callimachean tenor of these open- 
ing lines and the specific inversion of H. 3.186, the words multis milibus 
might also look to a particular text. The words call to mind the phrase év 
oAAaisg xılıacıy at Aetia 1.3 Pf., a recollection fostered by the ellipsis 
of aliis, or some other similar word, in the Catullan phrase. The poet 
would almost seem to have "contaminated" the two Callimachean 
lines. (Roughly speaking, “You sing to me, goddess, and I shall sing to 
others" and “I have not sung in many thousands of lines" come out in 
Catullus’ version as “I shall sing to you and you in turn sing to thou- 
sands of others.") Be that as it may, it seems sufficiently clear that in the 
opening words and the inverted invocation to the Muses, Catullus es- 
tablishes a mood that contrasts sharply not only with the previous poem 
but with Callimachean restraint and exclusivity in general. 

Other possible inversions of the Callimachean aesthetic emerge 
once we recognize that many of the images used by the poet in this 
section of the poem have been applied elsewhere to modes of poetic 
discourse. Catullus prays that the poem he dedicates to Allius not sit in 
some corner covered with cobwebs: 


nec tenuem texens sublimis aranea telam 
in deserto Alli nomine opus faciat. (49-50) 


The immediate sense of the prayer is a wish that a spider, hanging in the 
air, not spin a web on Allius' name.!! The image conjures up a statue or 
bust identified by a titulus. Yet the wording, on closer analysis, reflects 


IQ Observed by King, “Catullus’ Callimachean Carmina” 389. 

Stephen Hinds points out to me that Ovid seems to have imitated these lines at 
Am. 1.14.7-8 (vel pede quod gracili deducit aranea filum, | cum leve deserta sub trabe 
nectit opus?), which might well themselves have a programmatic meaning. 
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the basic tenor of the opening lines. Poliakoff has recently observed 
that these lines carry a programmatic sense.!? Tenuis, he points out, is 
well known as a Roman equivalent of the Callimachean shibboleth Aex- 
tóc, and the weaving of a spider is a clear symbol for poetic composi- 
tion (he cites Culex 1-3). I would add two additional points that support 
an appeal to its secondary meaning here. First, Tenuis and its deriva- 
tives were employed as early as the 50s as literary terms describing a 
mode of composition (cf., Cic. De Inv. 2.51, De Orat. 3.212; for later 
instances cf. Brut. 64; Or. 29).1? Second, and more to the point, Catullus 
used the adjective tenuis to translate Assıtög at 51.9, as Newman has 
recently noted.!^ What led Poliakoff to his observation was that line 49 
is one of the very few instances in which Catullus, contrary to his 
practice in 64 and in the other neoteric elegiacs, violates Hermann's 
Bridge.!^ From the use of tenuis and the metrical violation he drew the 
following conclusion: “Catullus’ violation of Hermann's Bridge is not a 
sign of roughness, rather it is a sign of his intense awareness of his 
poetic program." I agree, but for different reasons. Whereas Poliakoff 
believes that Catullus is hinting at the kind of verse which should not be 
written if Allius' praise is to be lasting, I suggest that the negation of 
tenuis and the violation of Hermann's Bridge underscore the non-Cal- 
limachean mode that the poet assumes in this poem. Even the word 
sublimis is potentially significant in this context, for it too was a liter- 
ary-critical term, descriptive of a grandiloquent style.!6 By praying that 
a lofty spider will weave a nonsubtle web on Allius' name, Catullus 
would appear to suggest that what Allius' munificent favor requires is 
not restraint, as was appropriate in the preceding poem, but the exuber- 


2 Poliakoff, “Clumsy and Clever Spiders”; cf. Hubbard, “Text as Self--Demystifi- 
cation" 33. 

3The last example cited is particularly noteworthy; speaking of Pericles, Cicero 
says: Qui si tenui genere uteretur, numquam ab Aristophane poeta fulgere, tonare, per- 
miscere Graeciam dictus esset. Thus thundering, envisaged as the opposite of the tenuis 
style, a contrast that finds its parallel in Callimachus (cf. Aetia 1.19—20 Pf.), can be found 
at least as early as 46 B.c. in Rome. Feeney's comments on the Arachne episode in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses are instructive (cf. The Gods in Epic 190—94). 

4 Newman, Roman Catullus 7 n. 16. 

I5See Ross, Style and Tradition 129-30. 

Cf. Hor. Ep. 2.1.165 and Ov. Am. 1.15.23; on the latter see McKeown, Ovid: 
Amores 2.407-8. Sez also Quint. 10.66, describing Aeschylus as sublimis et gravis et 
grandiloquus saepe usque ad vitium. For other instances cf. OLD s.v. sublimis 7c. Al- 
though I have found no instance of this use earlier than the Augustan age, an extension of 
the basic meaning of the word in order to describe exuberance of style seems obvious. 
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ance or copia that a spider, characterized as sublimis, might produce. 
The breaking of the metrical nicety at this point is thus itself a subtle 
reflection of just how unsubtle such praise should be.!” 

Catullus proceeds to describe in a series of similes what Allius’ 
favor meant to him (51—66) and he does so in a manner that one might 
well call copiose.!8 He likens his passion to Aetna and the hot springs of 
Thermopyle. He then compares his tears of frustration to a mountain 
stream. In a sudden shift from himself to Allius, the distant stream 
becomes a river that flows through the middle of a dense population and 
gives refreshment to weary travelers in the heat of the day.!? He con- 
cludes this complex sequence by comparing Allius' aid to a favorable 
wind that rescues sailors in distress on the high seas. Water as a symbol 
for poetic inspiration and the poetry it inspires is quite common. Subtle, 
discreet, and original poetry addressed to the doctus lector is repre- 
sented as the clear spring located in a mountainous and inaccessible 
locale; awkward and banal poetry, the kind appreciated by the masses, 
is envisaged as a huge and muddy river (cf. Call. H. 2.107—12 for in- 
stances of both good and bad water sources) or a public well (cf. Ep. 28 
Pf). Catullus has combined both types of water sources in a daring 
fashion: the poet's tears, envisaged as a clear mountain stream (qualis 
in aerii perlucens vertice montis | rivus muscoso prosilit e lapide, 57-58), 
cascade down to the plain and become available to all (qui cum de prona 
praeceps est valle volutus, / per medium densi transit iter populi, 57—60). 
In the confluence of water sources that convey such contrary literary 
implications, Catullus offers a paradoxical image that captures the 
transformation of his personal suffering (a distant mountain stream) 
into a public expression of joy and gratitude (a river with easy access). 

The striking combination of seemingly contradictory imagery 
continues in the following lines, as Catullus explains how Allius helped 
him: 


17 Several other phrases in the poem reflect the “copiousness” that characterizes 
the poet's expression of gratitude: magis . . . atque magis (48), una atque altera rursus 
(82), haec atque illa dies atque alia atque alia (152), and et tu et tua vita... et do- 
mus...etqui... et longe . . . (1535-60). 

18 Feeney (“‘Shall I compare thee' ") offers to my mind the best analysis of the 
similes in this challenging poem. 

On the psychological dimensions of the simile see Rankin, "Water and Laoda- 
mia," and Phillips, “Pattern of Images." Callimachus makes a similar point in H. 1.17—32, 
where a uéya yeðua brings relief to Rhea, as Joy King has pointed out to me. 
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is clausum lato patefecit limite campum, 
isque domum nobis isque dedit dominae, 
ad quam communes exerceremus amores. 
quo mea se molli candida diva pede 
intulit et trito fulgentem in limine plantam 
innixa arguta constituit solea . . . (67—72) 


In the first line Catullus describes Allius' favor as the opening up of a 
closed field by means of a wide road. The closed field, though by no 
means a familiar symbol for verse, suggests at any rate an exclusive 
domain, available only to the select few. On the other hand, the wide 
road is a celebrated image that calls to mind the literary path Apollo 
enjoined Callimachus not to follow (cf. Aetia fr. 1.25—28). Moreover, the 
house lent by Allius is the setting where the pair celebrates communes 
amores. While love is an appropriate topic for Callimachean verse, the 
epithet does not evoke Callimachean aesthetics. For although commu- 
nis at first glance might appear to mean nothing more than “mutual,” in 
a suggestive literary context such as this the adjective can assume a 
secondary sense, much as Órpoo:a in Callimachus’ Epigram 28.4.20 

The third juxtaposition of contrasting imagery is even more strik- 
ing. At the moment when Lesbia enters Allius' house,?! she is said to 
set her foot trito in limine. This phrase, like lato limine above, also 
evokes the well-worn path so vigorously avoided by poets writing in a 
Callimachean tradition. Yet while the threshold that Lesbia crosses 
over is tritum, her foot is described as mollis and her shoe as arguta (70~ 
72). Both words are positive, when used of poetic composition. Mollis 
was later used by the Augustan elegists to describe their delicate (Cal- 
limachean) love poetry, often in contrast to epic verse.?? Although it 
would be unduly optimistic to argue on the basis of this poem alone that 
poets were already using mollis in this quasi-technical sense in the 50s, 
the adjective was nonetheless applied at that time by Cicero to a smooth 
and delicate style of oratory (De Orat. 2.95, written in 55; cf. Brut. 38, 
Orat. 40) and even of poetry (O poema tenerum et moratum atque molle, 


20 The adjective will assume yet another sense near the end of the poem as Catullus 
admits that Lesbia has other lovers. On communis as an anti-Callimachean term see 
Clauss, ^Lycian Farmers" 302-3. 

21] use the name Lesbia here for convenience. The lover of course is not actually 
named in the poem, and Feeney, referring to her as the beloved (see “‘Shall I compare 
thee' " n. 12), offers a compelling argument for leaving her unnamed. 

22Cf. Clauss, “Lycian Farmers" 301—2 n. 12. 
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De Div. 1.66). Even more significantly, the word that it modifies has an 
obvious poetic resonance: as Hinds notes, "Few word-plays are more 
familiar in Latin poetry than the one between the bodily and metrical 
senses of the word pes."?^ Argutus too—with its connotation of thin- 
ness—-is applied favorably to both musical animals (s.v. OLD la, TLL 
IAI) and instruments (s.v. OLD Ic, TLL IA3a) as well as to poets (s.v. 
OLD 2, TLL IA); in particular, it is used of the cicada (e.g., Culex 153), 
with whose shrill sound and ambrosial diet Callimachus associated him- 
self (cf. Aetia fr. 1.29—36 Pf.).25 In sum, the picture of Lesbia, whose 
foot is mollis and whose shoe is arguta, stepping on a tritum limen 
leading to a trysting place opened by a wide path, where “common” 
love is celebrated, is of a piece with the discordant imagery seen thus 
far in the poem—lofty spiders spinning nondelicate webs, and moun- 
tain streams that course through the middle of a valley. 

Lesbia's crossing of the threshold turns the poet's mind to the 
tragic marriage of Laodamia and Protesilaus (73ff.). We thus turn from 
panegyric to myth. In brief, Laodamia did not offer a sacrifice to the 
gods prior to their wedding. As a result, after only one year of marriage 
her husband left for Troy and was killed as soon as he disembarked. 
Never afterwards was she able to satisfy her longing for Protesilaus. 
The story as told contains elements that reveal a similar contrast of 
excess and restraint reflected in the imagery seen thus far. Following 
the loss of Protesilaus, the Thessalian bride falls into a chasm of longing 
as large as the trench excavated by Hercules to drain the marshes 
around the town of Pheneus in Arcadia (107—18). Through this simile 
Catullus draws our attention to a Jess than famous parergon of Her- 
cules. This recherché heroic achievement, we are told, was one of a 
series of deeds leading to the increase in the number of gods (pluribus ut 
caeli tereretur ianua divis, 115) which resulted in his marriage to Hebe— 
a feature of Herculean legend in keeping with the theme of the second 
half of the poem, marriage. The comparison between the two abysses 


?3Cf. TLL s.v. mollis I1Alae. 

24Hinds, Metamorphosis of Persephone 16. 

25See della Corte (“Arguta solea”), who convincingly argues that both the shrill 
sound of Lesbia’s foot and her description later on in the poem (131-34) as one accom- 
panied by Cupid, associate the poet’s lover with Aphrodite and her adultery; cf. Baker, 
“Lesbia’s Foot,” and Kroll, Catullus ad 68.133. Luppino (“Echi omerici”), on the other 
hand, sees Lesbia’s crossing of the threshold as a somewhat baroque adaptation of Iris’ 
entrance at Il. 23.201--2. For further discussion of the literary precedents of the phrase see 
Brenk, “Lesbia’s Arguta Solea” and “Arguta Solea on the Threshold.” 
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not only provides a heroic contrast to Laodamia’s love?® but also ex- 
pands upon the theme of enormity in two ways. First, there are now 
more gods as a result of Hercules’ feat. Second, the locus of the suicide 
turns out to be a foil for Laodamia’s passion: her love for Protesilaus is 
even bigger than the chasm excavated by Hercules (sed tuus altus amor 
barathro fuit altior illo, 117).27 

Let us for the moment defer discussion of the central element in 
this story of Laodamia and Protesilaus—the poet's lament for his 
brother who died at Troy—and note that the tale concludes with two 
further comparisons. First, Laodamia's love for Protesilaus is likened 
to that of a grandfather whose only daughter gives birth to an heir.to his 
property; secondly, her appetite for kisses is equated with that of the 
female. dove (119-28). The second of these comparisons involves a 
quantitative point. Laodamia's appetite for kissing exceeds that of the 
dove, which is. believed to be more wanton in this activity than a pro- 
miscuous (multivola, 128) woman.?® Catullus concludes that Laoda- 
mia's passion surpassed the magnos furores of both the grandfather and 
the dove (129--30). In short, the poet envisages her passion for Pro- 
tesilaus as something enormous, and he tries to capture this enormity in 
three disparate images: a Herculean trench, a grandfather's feeling for 
the heir who keeps his wealth within the family, and the dove's appetite 
for kisses. 

The imagery used in qualifying Laodamia's passion, however, 
sharply contrasts with the event and the accompanying image that initi- 
ated the tragic sequence featured in the digression: Laodamia was pun- 


26The comparison would also seem to suggest that Laodamia, like Hercules, will 
achieve a kind of immortality because she has fallen into a metaphorical barathrum that 
recalls the one through which Hercules in part made it to Olympus. 

27Cf. King, “Catullus’ Callimachean Carmina" 390 n. 24. 

?3Such an appetite for kisses recalls Catullus’ poems 5 and 7. The latter is of 
particular note. Mention of Battus (7.6) calls to mind Callimachus, who claimed descent 
from Battus (and note that Catullus refers to Callimachus as Battiades at 65.16 and 116.2). 
Such a reference could be of the same nature as the anti-Callimachean pose of 68b. For in 
this poem Catullus avers that he wants an enormous number of kisses and in the same 
breath alludes to the poet known for his restraint in verse. Catullus' reference to the 
fascinare of the curiosi might well recall Callimachus' attack against his critics at the 
beginning of the Aetia, and in particular the line EiXere Baoxaving óAoóv yévoc (fr. 1.17); 
one thinks also of the celebrated conclusion of the Hymn to Apollo (105-112), where 
PƏóvog argues for the péya PuBAtov. 

The multivola mulier, given the Callimachean subtext of the poem, might well call 
to mind the xeoídowoc Epwnevog of Ep. 28.4. 
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ished by the Parcae because she withheld sacrificial blood from a ieiuna 
ara. The enormity of her passion thus results from her failure to express 
fully her gratitude for her marriage.?? As it happens, ieiunus was a 
contemporary literary critical term for a thin style (cf. Cic. De Orat. 
1.218).3° Thus, the ieiuna ara at which Laodamia does not offer sacrifice 
could well be seen as emblematic of her unwillingness to express grati- 
tude for her marriage to Protesilaus. In this, she differs markedly from 
Catullus. In the opening section of the poem, the poet employs imagery 
that underscores his desire to broadcast his exuberant (non-tenuis, 
sublimis, etc.) gratitude for Allius because it was he who enabled him to 
satisfy his frustrated passion in a rendezvous with Lesbia. Laodamia, 
on the other hand, while similar to Catullus in being flagrans amore (73; 
cf. 53), expressed insufficient (ieiunus) gratitude to the gods for her 
marriage, and as a result she conceived a passion that, reaching epic 
proportions, she was never able to satisfy. In the third and final section 
of the poem we observe that Catullus has both offered unrestrained 
thanks to Allius and learned how to control and thus find satisfaction in 
his torrid passion.?! 

Once Catullus leaves the mythological exemplum, he returns to 
his own relationship and describes how he has reevaluated it. First, he 
admits that Lesbia has not been faithful. Yet he can now accept this fact 
by evoking a quantitative contrast in Lesbia's favor: although she has 
indeed had escapades with other men, described as rara furta (136), 
these pale in number with the plurima furta of the omnivolus Jupiter 
(140). A second quantitative contrast brings to a conclusion what Ca- 
tullus has to say in the poem about his affair with Lesbia. He states that 
it will be sufficient if she will mark her select days with him as better 
than those spent with others: 


quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unis 
quem lapide illa dies candidiore notat. (147-48) 


22To a limited extent her situation recalls the punishment of Erysichthon, whose 
sin against Demeter resulted in his inability to satisfy his hunger, as told by Callimachus in 
the Hymn to Demeter. 

30 For other instances see OLD s.v. ieiunus 2c; TLL s.v. ieiunus Blap. 

31 Even the Herculean comparandum seen above entails a contrast between style 
' and content that parallels and reinforces the central paradox of the poem. While the 
barathrum excavated by Hercules is huge, as befits the greatest of Greek heroes, the 
story itself is rare and the language rarified (cf. in particular Pheneum prope Cyllenaeum, 
109; and the very studied audit falsiparens Amphitryonides, 12). 
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These lines entail a subtle comparison between his now realistic expec- 
tations with regard to Lesbia and Laodamia’s uncontrollable passion 
for Protesilaus. Laodamia did not satisfy (saturasset, 83) her love for 
Protesilaus even though they spent long nights together for a whole 
year. Catullus states that he will find satisfaction (satis, 147) from the 
knowledge that Lesbia will prefer that day she has with him—and the 
implication is that there will not be many—to those spent with others. 
He is satisfied with the limitations of his relationship, with the furtiva 
munuscula (145) he now enjoys, especially as Lesbia finds them superior 
to her other liaisons. 

Following the acceptance of restraint, Catullus returns to his un- 
bounded gratitude for Allius’ many favors (pro multis . . . officiis, 150). 
While he now appreciates those few special days with his beloved (illa 
dies, 148), on the other hand no day will find Allius' name encrusted 
with the rust of forgetfulness (illa dies, 152).?? This point recalls his 
earlier prayer that spiders not weave their webs on Allius' name. Even 
the manner of expression parallels the spider image: the “very prosaic 
line" (Fordyce) haec atque illa dies atque alia atque alia (152) recalls the 
metrically infelicitous line 48 and playfully suggests that Allius' name 
will be repeated over and over each day?? Moreover, the copia that 
characterizes this line continues to the end of the poem as Catullus 
makes a series of wishes marked by polysyndeton and an abundance of 
relative clauses: 


sitis felices et tu simul et tua vita, 
et domus (ipsa) in qua lusimus et domina,>4 
et qui principio nobis tterram dedit aufertt, 
a quo sunt primo omnia nata bona, 
et longe ante omnes mihi quae me carior ipso est, 
lux mea, qua viva vivere dulce mihi est. (155-60) 


32 It is noteworthy that the phrases, while in different syntactical relationships in 
their respective clauses, are in the same metrical sedes. 

33 As Bright has suggested ("Allius and Allia"). 

*^In a forthcoming paper John Morgan will argue that 155-56 allude to the penulti- 
mate line of the epilogue to Aetia (xoige, Zeb, uéya xal ob, adw 6’ [ÓXo]v olxov &váxtov, 
112.8 P£). If so, the shift from salutation of the royal house of Ptolemy to the unpreten- 
tious house where he discovered satisfaction with Lesbia involves a change that is very 
Callimachean. 
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The poem thus concludes with the same exuberance with which it be- 
gan. Moreover, this catalogue of beloved people suggests. to me that 
lines 157—58, regardless of whom they refer to,3> belong in the order 
preserved by the manuscripts. They suit the copia that characterizes 
Catullus’ gratitude and is a central theme of the poem.*® 

I return now to the very center of the poem, the pathetic recollec- 
tion of the death of the poet's brother (89—100). The remembrance of 
this personal tragedy serves two important purposes, both outside and 
inside the limits of the poem. First, these lines are a slightly longer 
adaptation of 682.20-26 and as such invite comparison between the 
companion pieces. From a sequential reading of 68a and 68b we can 
infer that Catullus' gratitude to Allius is so great that, despite his broth- 
er's death and its devastating effect, the poet, normaily restrained as he 
shows us in 68a, now feels compelled to let out all the stops. This is high 
tribute to a friend and his favor. Second, comparison: with Laodamia 
establishes an intimate bond between Catullus' love for Lesbia and his 
grief at the death of his brother. While the heroine's love for her ill- 
fated husband is the mythic analogue for Catullus! love of Lesbia, 
Laodamia's loss of Protesilaus at Troy parallels the loss that Catullus 
experiences at the death of his brother in the same locale. As we have 
seen, Laodamia's love for Protesilaus was excessive, whereas Catullus' 
acceptance of Lesbia's few infidelities was restrained. A comparable 
inverse relationship can now be seen between the ways in which Lao- 
damia and Catullus responded to the deaths of their loved ones at Troy. 
Laodamia ultimately kills herself, a fate hinted at in line 84, because her 
boundless passion will remain forever unfulfilled. But Catullus is able to 
find life after the loss of his brother not only livable, but even sweet 
within the recognized limitations of his relationship with Lesbia. It is no 
wonder then that he refers to Lesbia as his salvation: 


35 Various solutions have been offered: e.g., Jupiter (e.g., Pennisi, “Il carme 68" 
227, followed by Vretska, "Das Problem der Einheit" 323), Eros (so Macleod, "A Use of 
Mythology" 86 n. 8), Catullus’ brother (Kinsey, “Some Problems"), Allius (Perrotta, 
“elegia di Catullo" 146, and Coppel, Das Alliusgedicht 137), or Mallius (Natoli, “La 
chiave," and Levine, "Catullus c. 68" 75—77). 

?6Joy King has also pointed out to me that this Catullan copia parallels the conclu- 
sion of Callimachus' hymn to Zeus (1.91—96), where the poet prays in a similarly repetitive 
manner. 
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et longe ante omnes mihi quae me carior ipso est, 
lux mea, qua viva vivere dulce mihi est.?7 (159—60) 


Poems 68a and 68b thus capture the remarkable transition in the poet 
from.despair to hope. The gratitude Catullus feels for Allius derives not 
merely from the loan of a trysting place, but rather from what this place 
has done for Catullus: the juxtaposition of these two poems suggest that 
not even the death of his brother, which restrained the poet's urge to 
compose in 68a, can keep him from writing an unonaracterisncany effu- 
sive poem. 

Poem 68b entails the fascinating paradox that poetic exuberance 
emanates not merely from a timely favor but, more significantly, from 
the poet's newly found restraint that was ultimately reached in his en- 
counter with Lesbia. This paradox is elegantly captured in the poem's 
striking imagery and the aesthetic tension that it suggests. In this way, 
the poet's enthusiasm for his salvation is appropriately envisaged as 
a nonsubtle web spun by a lofty spider. The river that is available 
for many. thousands can be seen to originate in the distant mountain 
stream. The house where Catullus meets Lesbia, for him prior to Allius' 
favor a closed field, has now been opened by.a wide path where we can 
contemplate the image that so perfectly captures the essence of this 
poem—a delicate foot upon a well—worn threshold.38 


JAMES J. CLAUSS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


37The word lux carries two of its figurative senses here, both of a special person 
(OLD 10), already met in line 132, and of a deliverer (OLD 11b). 

38] am happy to acknowledge the helpful advice and comments I received at vari- 
ous stages in this project from Catherine Connors, Daniel Harmon, Joy King, Michael 
Halleran, Stephen Hinds, Richard Thomas, and the editor of this journal. 
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Assuming that Catullus arranged the poems as we have them,?? I 
would like to address briefly the correspondence that exists between 
two pairs of poems: 65—66 and 68a—68b. Like 68a, 65 is an epistolary 
poem at the heart of which lies a recusatio,^9 but there is a significant 
difference. Catullus sends Hortalus, who like Manlius had requested 
some poetry, a completed poem: his translation of Callimachus' Lock of 
Berenice (sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Hortale, mitto | haec expressa 
tibi carmina Battiadae 65.15—16), which follows in the collection as it 
comes down to us. On the other hand, in 68a Catullus explicitly tells his 
friend Manlius that he will not send him the requested poetry; that is, he 
will not send him a separate poem that is to constitute the munus Musa- 
rum (and/or munus Veneris) sought by Manlius (ignosces igitur si, quae 
mihi luctus ademit, | haec tibi non tribuo munera, cum nequeo, 31-32). 
What follows in the collection 1s a poem that appears to strike a point- 
edly anti-Callimachean pose. Such studied corresponsion and contrast 
in the Catullan corpus should not be surprising in poetry which looks to 
Callimachus as its literary model—or foil. Aetia in particular is a poem 
characterized by its correspondences and contrasts as much as it is by 
its aetiology and erudition. The fragmentary remains give strong evi- 
dence of the poem's balanced arrangement of thematically related epi- 
sodes and, in some instances, of antithetical stories set side by side. I 
would add that even the witty assumption of an anti-Callimachean 
stance, as we have seen in 68b, is itself Callimachean: in doing this 


The position maintained by all contributors in a recent special issue of Classical 
World 81 (1988), dedicated to this topic. Ferguson (Catullus 14—15) summarizes well why 
the present arrangement could not be by “any hack editor”; cf. also his "Arrangement of 
Catullus' Poems." Granarolo (* Catulle 1948—1973" 61), following Copley (Catullus c. 1") 
and Wiseman (Catullan Questions 1-31), concludes: “l'antiquité n'a pas connu d'autre 
recueil de poésies catulliennes que celui qui nous est parvenu, et que l'ordonnateur de ce 
recueil, du moins pour l'essentiel, fut l'auteur de ces poésies: Catulle en personne." See 
also Macleod, "Catullus 116”; Forsyth, "Comments on Catullus 116"; Schmidt, “Catulls 
Anordnung”; Arkins, “Catulli Veronensis Liber” and “Two Notes.” On a related point, 
although Skutsch (“Metrical Variation") has made a convincing case that 2 marked the 
first poem in the collection Martial knew as Passer, this does not necessitate the conclu- 
sion that 1 was inserted in its place in a posthumous edition. As it stands, 1 is a program- 
matic dedication that introduces a book of poetry, whose first poem begins passer. Asa 
parallel, I would mention that Aetia was later referred to by reference to Somnium, and 
not the prologue, as AP 7.42 and Propertius 2.34.32 show. 

Cf. King, “Catullus’ Callimachean Carmina” 383—85, 
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Catullus assumes for himself the same iconoclastic independence that 
characterizes Callimachus’ self-conscious distancing from his classical 
models and his innovative contrasting of several registers in a single 
poem.^! 
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THE RHETORIC OF POLITICS 
IN CICERO’S FOURTH CATILINARIAN 


Neque enim minus vitiosa est oratio si ab homine quam si ab re cui 
accommodari debuit dissidet. (Quint. 3.8.51) 


In 45 B.C. Cicero was noticeably upset that Brutus had failed to 
appreciate his role in the senatorial debate about the Catilinarian con- 
spirators on 5 December 63, especially his determination that the con- 
spirators should be executed.! Cicero's role in the debate remains dis- 
puted today? Sallust, our most reliable witness, mentions several of 
Cicero's actions in the Senate on 5 December but is quiet about his 
contribution to the debate. It is not so much that Cicero's actions were 
not known, but, I suggest, that they were the kind of political actions 
that went unmentioned by those familiar with the political process in 
the late Republic. 

Brutus and Sallust had more material at their disposal, including 
Cicero's own writings, which may have clarified Cicero's position, but 
which do not survive. The most important document that does survive 
is the speech Cicero delivered during the course of the debate.? The 
Fourth Catilinarian figures as one of the actions that made the day 
Nonae illae Decembres, when Cicero achieved his exceptional and im- 
mortal glory, a great day for the state and the auctoritas senatus, though 
a personal misery for himself.* For us the text is an eloquent statement 
we must reinsert into the political process; for Brutus and Sallust it was 
a part of the political transactions that did not require explanation. 
Caesar's and Cato's speeches were remarkable and noteworthy; Cic- 
ero's oration was politics as usual. 

In this essay I argue that the published text presents Cicero's 
intervention in the debate as a complicated and subtle move, designed 
to be ambiguous yet appreciated for its artistry. The Fourth Catilinarian 
poses as a neutral representation and clarification of part of the debate 
but also functions as an oblique political maneuver. The dual purpose of 


! Att. 12.21.1. 

2The ancient evidence and brief summaries of modern opinions are collected by 
Drexler, Catilinarische Verschwórung. 

3 Att, 2.1.3. 

5 Flacc. 102, Att. 1.19.6, Fam. 1.9.12. 
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the speech has not, I submit, received adequate attention. Moreover, 
recent work on the importance of oratory to everyday political activity 
at Rome provides a new context in which to view the larger political 
issues of the speech. If we pay close attention to the argument and the 
context in which the speech was delivered, the Fourth Catilinarian 
emerges as a prime example of Roman politics in action, a sustained 
political act of empowerment, effacement, suppression, and negotia- 
tion. 

The present state of research on Roman politics seems remark- 
ably open to reconsidering how oratory negotiated politics during the 
Republic. Millar has tried “to place at the centre of our conception [of 
Roman politics] tbe picture of an orator addressing a crowd in the Fo- 
rum." This entails decentering the ties between gentes and clientelae in 
the political process, the “frozen waste theory of Roman politics,” as 
North calls it. What has not been discussed is how the switch from 
behind-the-scenes family negotiations (which were assumed to exist, 
based on a wide web of family connections) to oratory (some of which 
we possess) actually destabilizes our notions of the practice of politics. 
Political transactions become subject to the ebb and flow of debate. 
They are manipulated by orators and subject to the whims of people 
about whom we know extremely little. They are also subject to the 
vagaries of the immediate context and the audience's expectations from 
the particular speaker. Rhetoric, then, and style become extremely im- 
portant assets for the politician. Rhetoric is not to be looked through, as 
if to find some other "reality" underneath, but looked at, for it is the 
stuff of Roman political transactions." 

As a locus in which to consider the political function of Roman 
oratory, Cicero's Fourth Catilinarian is an obvious and obviously prob- 
lematic choice. As an example of political discourse by one of Rome's 
most active politicians and political thinkers, delivered by a head of 
state in a time of intense political crisis and designed to affect political 


5Millar, “Political Character" 1; cf. his "Politics, Persuasion and the People" and 
“Political Power.” Another important proponent of this view is Brunt (Fall of the Roman 
Republic). 

6North, “Democratic Politics" 7. 

7This is in line with current studies of contemporary politics. Cf. Edelman, Con- 
structing the Political Spectacle, esp. 104: “So political language is political reality; there 
is no other so far as the meaning of events to actors and spectators is concerned.” 
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reality through the use of abstract ideas, slogans, and a program rather 
than through family connections, it has few equals among surviving 
speeches. It is the only speech we possess which was delivered by a 
magistrate in the course of a debate he initiated.? It is also one of the 
means by which Cicero believed he solidified the concordia he strove to 
achieve in his year as consul.? 

Yet one would be hard pressed to find a speech more devalued and 
divested of its immediate political impact. Nisbet has characterized the 
speech as artificial, dilatory, obfuscatory, and irrelevant to its context. 10 
The basis for this view lies primarily in the belief that the Catilinarian 
speeches were heavily edited in 60 B.c., in a general distrust of “rheto- 
ric," and in the notion that Roman politics functioned on the basis of 
family ties and not persuasion.!! Historians have generally shared the 
belief that the speech was heavily edited,!? yet they find it suited to its 
context even if it was ineffectual.!? Stockton's statement is fairly typi- 
cal: 


Cicero's speech—in its published form—is balanced and undogmatic. It 
rehearses the arguments already advanced and leaves the decision to the 
Senate. If Cicero also leaves little doubt that he favours the sterner mo- 
tion, and declares that personal risk will not deter him from putting it into 
effect, he does not explicitly back it, and his treatment of Caesar is stu- 
diously courteous. It was a very proper speech for a presiding officer to 
make, but it was not just a concern for propriety that influenced its form 
‘and content. It was essential for Cicero as far as possible to put the 
responsibility for any executions fairly and squarely on the broad shoul- 
ders of the Senate.!4 


8De Lege Agraria and In Catilinam 1 were delivered by Cicero at meetings he 
convened, but not in the course of formal debate. The meeting as a whole demonstrates 
the power of oratory over political decisions; cf. Brunt, Fall of the Roman Republic 46--47. 

? Att. 1.18.3, 1.179—10. For concordia see Strasburger, Concordia Ordinum. 

1? Nisbet, “The Speeches” 63. 

1 See Nisbet's explicit rejection of the Roman terms for evaluation, “The Speech- 
es.” For the editing see Chambalu, “Verhältnis der vierten katilinarischen Rede”; Fuchs, 
"Doppelfassung"; and Winterbottom, "Schoolroom and Courtroom.” For classicists' 
problems with "rhetoric" see Vickers, In Defence of Rhetoric. 

2 Gelzer, “M. Tullius Cicero” 888 and Cicero 99; Syme, Sallust 105-11; Rawson, 
Cicero 82-85. Habicht, Cicero the Politician 36, shows a more moderate position. 

B As does Kennedy, Art of Rhetoric 182. 

4 Stockton, Cicero 135. 
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Brutus had said no more. Of modern historians only R. E. Smith thinks 
the Fourth Catilinarian was important to the course of the debate.!^ In 
Smith's analysis, Cicero provides the necessary moral and legal argu- 
ments for Cato to build upon in his speech. Together, Cicero and Cato 
effectively turned the Senate around. Older historians, too, saw more in 
the Fourth Catilinarian: Meyer thought that Cicero saved the day with 
his speech; Hardy claimed that he persuaded the Senate; and Strachan- 
Davidson held that although Cicero was not allowed to offer his own 
opinion, he indicated it obliquely in his speech.!6 When viewed in the 
historical context of the debate, with all the restraints attendant upon 
the presiding magistrate, Strachan-Davidson's interpretation seems 
correct in essentials. What is needed to refit this interpretation to the 
contemporary rhetorical and historical models is a reexamination of the 
speech as heavily embedded in the Roman expectations arising from its 
context. This reexamination should address the concerns of rhetorical 
critics and historians and discuss the political implications of the Fourth 
Catilinarian.!? 

Before moving to the oration and its context, it is necessary to 
address the publication of the speech, a thorny issue common to all 
modern interpretations. Scholars have taken for granted that all Cic- 
ero's so-called consular speeches were heavily edited in 60 B.C. to 
soften the language toward Caesar and shift responsibility for the exe- 
cution of the conspirators onto the Senate. The basis for this view 
comes from Cicero's letter to Atticus (2.1.3) where he offers to send 
Atticus the speeches he requested and several more besides, because 
they form a natural corpus. This is not the place for a full discussion of 
the publication of the speeches, save to note that subsequent to the 
appearance of most of the modern views I cite above, McDermott has 
shown that the speeches were most likely published soon after they 
were delivered, as was the case with Cicero's other orations.!8 McDer- 
mott also maintains that there is no evidence for a second edition. 
Moreover, it has been recently shown that in 60 B.c. Cicero would not 


5 Smith, Cicero the Statesman 119-23. 

16Meyer, Caesars Monarchie 35—36; Hardy, Catilinarian Conspiracy; Strachan- 
Davidson, Cicero 139—58, for the full account. 

U'This aspect of the speech has been noticed in recent years; see Bonnefond- 
Coudry, Le Sénat 517. 

8McDermott, "Cicero's Publication of His Consular Orations.” For cautions 
about seeing the speeches as heavily edited, based on the nature of Cicero's actions in late 
63, see Ungern-Sternberg von Pürkel, Notstandsrecht 97 n. 65. 
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have sent his speeches to Atticus if he wanted them to be published, 
since Atticus did not act as publisher for Cicero's orations at that 
date.!? Thus the time seems ripe for examining the Fourth Catilinarian 
in the political context it purports to address.?? 


Cicero was in a delicate position on 5 December. Buoyed by his 
success at expos:ng the conspiracy and his enormous popularity with 
the plebs,?! he had apparently determined that the conspirators ought 
to be executed and seemed certain he could convince the people that 
such action was appropriate.2 He also was still empowered to execute 
the conspirators under the senatus consultum ultimum passed in Octo- 
ber.? Nevertheless he was sensitive to the legal implications of putting 
citizens to death without a trial and the possibility of future prosecu- 
tion. Indeed there were already indications that the tribunes for the next 
year, Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos and L. Calpurnius Bestia, would 
cause him trouble for his handling of the conspiracy.?* His experience 
defending C. Ratirius earlier in 63 had taught him that retaliation could 
take any form and might come at any time.*> Therefore Cicero sought to 
strengthen his hand by consulting the Senate. By doing this he took a 
risk that the Senate might not give him the advice he wanted-—a possi- 
bility that very nearly became reality. 

The constraints placed on Cicero as presiding magistrate are im- 


PPhillips, “At-icus and Publication.” 

20In light of the work by McDermott and Phillips it seems best to say that the 
speeches were published fairly soon after delivery, probably in late 63 or early 62, but 
quick publication does not rule out the likelihood that Cicero edited them. I agree with the 
Editor, who writes, ‘whatever the exact relationship of our text to Cicero's actual re- 
marks, the speech is good evidence for its political (and rhetorical) context." 

21Sall. BC 48.1; Plut. Cic. 22.5; App. BC 2.17. 

22Plut. Cic. 1$.5--20.3: Dio 37.35.4; Cic. Cat. 4.11. Cf. Cicero's letter to Metellus 
Celer in mid-January 62, noting that what he accomplished during his consulship was 
done non casu sed consilio (Fam. 5.2.8); the same wording appears at Sull. 83. 

23Mommsen, Staatsrecht III 1240-50; more recently Ungern-Sternberg von Pür- 
kel, Notstandsrecht 36—129; Mitchell, "Senatus Consultum Ultimum." There is a good 
brief summary of modern opinions in McGushin, Sallustius Appendix VI. That the sena- 
tors were dressed in the sagum would have added a visual element to the argument; see 
Dio 37.33.3, 37.40.2. 

24 Mur. 81 indicates that Cicero knew of Nepos' intent to cause him trouble, which 
in fact he did a mere five days after the Fourth Catilinarian. For sources see Broughton, 
MRR II 174. 

25Tyrrell, “Trial of C. Rabirius.” 
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portant to any interpretation of the Fourth Catilinarian. The customary 
procedure was for the presiding. magistrate to bring (referre).an open 
question (res integra) before the Senate (relatio), call upon the-senators 
in descending order of rank (in loco suo), beginning with the consuls— 
elect and then the consulars, then praetors-elect and past praetors in 
descending order of dignitas and auctoritas.?* Each senator was asked 
to express his opinion (sententia), and the magistrate in charge decided 
when to put the question to a vote and what question to put. The presid- 
ing magistrate was not supposed to present an opinion or have a vote. 
He was permitted to intervene, to clarify an issue or to fortify the 
senators’ resolve and urge them to think of the good of the state,?7 but 
his primary task was to consult the Senate and follow. its advice, not 
give his own.?8 The magistrate also promised to carry out the Senate’s 
resolution to the best of his abilities, without regard for his own private 
interest.?9 | 
Consuls knew how to maintain the appearance of putting an open 
question. before.the Senate and of appearing willing to submit to the 
Senate's advice, whatever it might be. In dealings with the Senate, 
tradition, decorum, and propriety were of the highest importance.?? 
Transactions that followed the .usually unwritten rules went unre- 
marked, almost invisible to Romans, however interesting they are for 
us. When a presiding magistrate broke the rules it. was an occasion for 
notice. Thus negative examples often identify the rules. Three negative 


26 For the procedure see Mommsen, Staatsrecht YII 905-1003; Willems, Le Sénat 
II 144-99; Moore, "Senatus" 707--17; Bonnefond-Coudry, Le Sénat 453—573; and the 
brief summary by Brunt, Fall of the Roman Republic 503—4 n. 2. 

77 Moore, "Senatus" 710; Bonnefond-Coudry, Le Sénat 514—20, 574 —92, with ear- 
lier literature. "e 

28The Romans regularly derived consul from consulere, which is sometimes used 
in place of referre, to describe the consul's asking the Senate for advice. See Varro LL 
5.80, Consul nominatus.qui consuleret populum et senatum; Cic. De Orat. 2.165, Leg. 
3.8; cf. Sall. BC 48.6. Mommsen, Staatsrecht II 77-78 (with further literature) derived 
consul from. cum-salire, but whether one accepts this or not, it is important that the 
ancients derived it from consulere. For referre and consulere sce Mommsen III 951—53; 
Bonnefond-Coudry, Le Sénat 472—75. 

29 For analogous public expressions see Brunt, Fall of the Roman Republic 40—42, 
49—53. Even in private letters a Roman would say that he was working for the good of the 
state, despite personal problems it might entail for himself; cf. Metellus Celer's letter, 
Fam. 5.1.2: me interea nec domesticus dolor nec cuiusquam iniuria ab re publica ab- 
ducet. Cf. Att. 8.11.1-2; Leg. 2.5; Off. 1.57—58. 

30 Cf. Gell. NA 147. 
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examples illustrate the kind of message Cicero did not wish to convey.?! 
In 205 B.c. the consul P. Scipio, confident in his popularity and auc- 
toritas, determined to take Africa as his consular province. This was 
known when he convened the Senate to assign the provinces for 
the year (Livy 28.40.1-45.7). It was also common knowledge that he 
planned to make a popular motion if the Senate thwarted his plan (Livy 
28.45.1-7). In the course of the debate Q. Fabius Maximus rebuked 
Scipio for seeking the Senate's advice when he had already decided the 
issue: 


Scio multis vestrum videri, patres conscripti, rem actam hodierno die agi 
. et frustra habiturum orationem qui tamquam de integra re de Africa pro- 
vincia sententiam dixerit. Ego autem primum illud ignoro quemadmodum 
iam certa provincia Africa consulis, viri fortis ac strenui, sit, quam nec 
senatus:censuit in hunc annum provinciam esse nec.populus iussit. De- 
inde, si est, consulem peccare arbitror qui.de re transacta simulando se 
referre senatum ludibrio habet, non senatorem qui de quo consulitur suo 
loco dicit sententiam.?? 2; .. (Livy 28.40.3-5) 


Scipio's motion before the Senate is a travesty, argues Fabius, and 
ought to be ignored by the senators, who are not required to pronounce 
their opinions of it. If Scipio had decided what he would do before 
consulting the Senate (rem actam), he purposely ignored the Senate’s 
primary function of offering advice and instead sought only a cloak of 
legitimacy with the senatorial vote. Cicero clearly did not want a similar 
situation to emerge or such charges to be leveled against him..More- 
over, in 205 the Senate had expressly denied Scipio's wish by awarding 
the province to his colleague. 

Another example comes from 194 B.c., when the same Scipio held 
the consulship for the second time (Livy 34.43.3- 9). Again the issue 


31To this we may add' a fourth example from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rom. 
Ant. 11.55—61, esp. 57.23. Dionysius’ account of the preplanned orchestration and actual 
conduct of the Senate meeting is probably less historically accurate than the two exam- 
ples from Livy, but it would undoubtedly have a strong resonance for Dionysius’ contem- 
porary audience. Note the power of Canuleius' speech based on the observation that the 
consuls had previously decided everything, 11.57.23. 

22Scipio replies to Fabius' speech in some detail (28.43.1—44.18) but does not ad- 
dress the issue of calling the Senate to debate a closed question. He does end his speech 
with what must have been the expected conclusion of such a speech: Ita ut vixi et gessi res 
ut tacitus ea opinione quam vestra sponte conceptam animis haberetis facile contentus 
essem (28.44.18). 
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was consular provinces. Livy relates that after a frequens senatus rec- 
ommended both consuls be assigned Italy as their province, Scipio 
suggested that one consul ought to be given Italy and the other be 
assigned Macedonia. Once again the Senate disregarded the expressed 
wish of the consul and voted for the opposite course of action. 

The third example comes from Caesar's writings and concerns the 
conduct of his enemy the consul L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus in the 
senatorial debate of early January 49 B.c. After reading aloud Caesar's 
letter stating that be would disband his army if Pompey would do the 
same, the consuls opened debate on what should be done: 


Referunt consules de re publica infinite. L. Lentulus consul senatui rei 
publicae se non defuturum pollicetur, si audacter ac fortiter sententias 
dicere velint; sin Caesarem respiciant atque eius gratiam sequantur, ut 
superioribus fecerint temporibus, se sibi consilium capturum neque sena- 
tus auctoritati obtemperaturum. (BC 1.1.2~3) 


The first part of the sentence shows behavior typical of a presiding 
magistrate. The formulation is appropriate to an address in the Sen- 
ate.?? Tt parallels the form of Cicero's remarks at the end of the Fourth 
Catilinarian: 


Quapropter de summa salute vestra populique Romani, . . . de universa 
re publica decernite diligenter, ut instituistis, ac fortiter. Habetis eum 
consulem qui et parere vestris decretis non dubitet et ea quae statueritis, 
quoad vivit, defendere et per se ipsum praestare possit. (Cat. 4.24) 


Such words were indeed expected of the consul. In Caesar's description 
they mark the beginning of Lentulus' actions as appropriate. However, 
the second part of Caesar's sentence illustrates Lentulus' audacia and 
disregard for senatorial authority. In fact Lentulus goes on to attack 
senators' opinions when they differ from his, to frighten the consular 
M. Marcellus into abandoning his own sententia, and to pressure the 
rest of the senators to adopt a proposal requiring Caesar to disband his 
army (BC 1.2.4—6). 

In the Fourth Catilinarian Cicero avoids Lentulus' brazen coer- 
cion and intimidation in favor of subtler means of persuasion. His open- 


33Cf. Fraenkel, “Eine Formel des Vortrags im Senat.” 
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ing words illustrate the emotional context of the debate and the ostensi- 
ble raison d'étre for his intervention: 


Video, patres conscripti, in me omnium vestrum ora atque oculos esse 
conversos, video vos non solum de vestro ac rei publicae verum etiam, si 
id depulsum sit, de meo periculo esse sollicitos. Est mihi iucunda in malis 
et grata in dolore vestra erga me voluntas, sed eam per deos immortalis! 
deponite atque obliti salutis meae de vobis ac de vestris cogitate. Mihi si 
haec condicio consulatus data est ut omnis acerbitates, omnis dolores 
cruciatusque perferrem, feram non solum fortiter verum etiam libenter, 
dum modo meis laboribus vobis populoque Romano dignitas salusque 
pariatur. (4.1) 


The passionate tone suits the tenor of the debate.?^ The senators' con- 
cern for Cicero's safety provides the basis for his intervention, since it 
enables him to remind them to consider the best interests of the state. 
Cicero himself intensifies factors which lead to concern for his welfare 
(2-3) and he builds on fears of the threat to assassinate the consul, 
murder the wives and children of other senators, kill the Vestal Virgins, 
and destroy the city by fire and sword (1—2). As he shuns concern for his 
own well-being, Cicero embraces and embellishes the emotion of the 
opening lines and redirects it at the audience: consulite vobis, prospicite 
patriae, conservate vos, coniuges, liberos fortunasque vestras, populi Ro- 
mani nomen salutemque defendite (3). By playing upon the senators' 
own fear Cicero acknowledges that the threat to personal safety was 
indeed a serious motivation. He was well aware of the fact that most 
senators were more interested in the safety of their possessions than in 
the welfare of the state.35 Emphasizing their fears while deprecating his 
own enhanced Cicero's image as a self-sacrificing consul while ensur- 
ing that fear remained an active, motivating force in the debate. On the 
one hand, it established standards for political action based upon re- 
spect for authority, responsibility to the state, and self-sacrifice. On the 
other, it was a deft rhetorical move designed to persuade the senators 
by appealing to their self-interest. 

Throughout the speech Cicero reiterates his claims to be disin- 
terested in his personal safety and ardent in his devotion to the Senate 
and the state, but he emphasizes them in the final sections (18—24). 


34 plut. Cic. 21.3; cf. Caesar's attempt to calm the emotional discussion, Sall. BC 
51.1-10. 
>5Cf. Att, 1.18.6. 
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Between the sections where he adopts the apparently neutral and con- 
textually appropriate stance of the patriotic consul, he issues his state- 
ments about Caesar's proposal and the devotion of the citizens (7-13, 
14-17). The effect upon the audience, who pay more attention to the 
opening and closing sections of a speech, is an impression that Cicero 
stresses his own self-sacrifice and willingness to follow the Senate's 
advice while urging the senators to act fortiter ac diligenter. The audi- 
ence is more likely to accept an argument couched between the com- 
monplaces required by decorum and propriety. 

Thus the opening and closing sections of the speech establish the 
context and the tone of the debate. Cicero addresses the senators' con- 
cerns with a denial of self-interest. Such a stance was expected from 
the consul, and Cicero is careful to indicate that he will say only what is 
appropriate to his consular position: illa praedicam quae sunt consulis 
(6). But this speech is clearly more than a neutral summary of the 
issues, designed to help the senators see the implications of the two 
positions. If Cicero had preferred Caesar's proposed course of action, 
there would have been no effective reason for his intervention.?6 He 
was free to remain silent. Cicero dislikes Caesar's proposal and feels 
the need to argue against it. Hence his dilemma in the Fourth Cati- 
linarian: how to discourage the adoption of Caesar's proposal without 
making a direct argument against it and appearing to have made up his 
mind before seeking the Senate's advice. 

Cicero adopts an ostensibly neutral position as he begins to dis- 
cuss the proposals of Silanus and Caesar. The simple style and parallel 
treatment of the proposals give the impression of impartiality: 


Video duas adhuc sententias, unam D. Silani qui censet eos qui haec 
delere conati sunt morte esse multandos, alteram C. Caesaris qui mortis 
poenam removet, ceterorum suppliciorum omnis acerbitates amplectitur. 

(4.7) 


Simple declarations imply objectivity The sententiae of Silanus and 
Caesar are carefully balanced: each is enumerated in the accusative, 
followed by the genitive auctoris and a relative clause describing the 
author. The relative clauses are treated differently, but this serves as an 
agreeable inconcinnity in the overall parallel structure. Silanus coun- 


36 This is another point against Plutarch's account. 
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sels retributive justice while Caesar seems to agree with Silanus on 
everything— even the conspirators’ attempts to murder the senators— 
except the mode of punishment. Caesar’s proposal seems slightly in- 
congruous according to Cicero’s wording, but it is only a hint at this 
point. 

When Cicero elaborates the sententiae the overall parallel struc- 
ture again suggests even-handed treatment. Each summary begins with 
alter, but the structure and the content soon show that Cicero does not 
consider the proposals equally. He begins with Silanus: 


Alter eos qui nos omnis, qui populum Romanum vita privare conati sunt, 
qui delere imperium, qui populi Romani nomen exstinguere, punctum 
temporis frui vita et hoc communi spiritu non putat oportere atque hoc 
genus poenae saepe in improbos civis in hac re publica esse usurpatum 
recordatur. (4.7) 


The conspirators are described in three clauses that increase in inten- 
sity. The tricolon crescendo infuses emotion into the narration—emo- 
tion directed against the conspirators since it arises from dilating upon 
their evil intentions. Yet this quickly subsides as Cicero returns to a 
plain narrative style. What follows the atque is offered as a justification 
for the action proposed. The use of improbos and the important mention 
of cives make this a precedent for Cicero's purpose later and contribute 
to his argument against Caesar's proposal, whether or not the sentiment 
and words had been used in Silanus’ sententia.?? 

Next Cicero relates Caesar's sententia. He treats Caesar's pro- 
posal in two parts, separated by a brief pledge to carry out the Senate's 
advice, whatever it may be. The style remains simple at first, perhaps 
imitating Caesar's own style:?8 


Alter intellegit mortem a dis immortalibus non esse supplici causa consti- 
tutam, sed aut necessitatem naturae aut laborum ac miseriarum quietem. 
Itaque eam sapientes numquam inviti, fortes saepe etiam libenter op- 
petiverunt. Vincula vero et ea sempiterna certe ad singularem poenam 
nefarii sceleris inventa sunt. Municipiis dispertiri iubet. Habere videtur 
ista res iniquitatem, si imperare velis, difficultatem, si rogare. (4.7) 


37Cicero’s words hoc genus poenae saepe . . . may be seen as a counter to Cae- 
sar's words at Sall. BC 51.18, genus poenae novum; cf. 51.17. 
38Cic. Brut. 261-62; cf. Batstone, “Antithesis of Virtue.” 
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Cicero’s procedure is the same he used with Silanus’ sententia: give one 
sentence from the proposal and then comment. Caesar’s proposal ad- 
dresses the broader, philosophical-religious issue and seems to have 
little to do with the particular case at hand. This philosophical detach- 
ment is in direct contrast to experience and the tradition of the mos 
maiorum which Silanus endorsed. The sententia about sapientes is Cic- 
ero's ironic comment.?? The Catilinarian conspirators could hardly be 
considered sapientes.*9 Sallust stated specifically that Catiline himself 
was deficient in sapientia.^! Then, when vincula are mentioned, Cicero 
adds that it is ad singularem poenam, again not in accord with mos 
maiorum. Finally, he makes a negative observation on Caesar's plan to 
detain the conspirators in the municipia. 

With his comment on the subject of detaining the conspirators 
Cicero comes close to arguing against Caesar's proposal, and he 
quickly falls back to the neutral position he ought to have in the debate: 
Decernatur tamen, si placet (7). The scholiast recognized this move: 
Sensit quia raptus est et palam videtur de morte suadere: quod non debet 
facere, ne propositum ipsius intellegatur, et ait: "Decernatur . . ." (288 
Stangl). Cicero's comment provides a short respite and tries to recover 
the appearance that he is being neutral in the debate. The following 
sentence sustains this image briefly but then begins to cast doubt on 
Cicero's ability to carry out a senatus consultum based on Caesar's 
proposition: Ego enim suscipiam et, ut spero, reperiam qui id quod sa- 
lutis omnium causa statueritis non putet esse suae dignitatis recusare 
(8).42 The slight hesitation— ut spero—and the concern for dignitas sug- 
gest possible difficulty in actually implementing the proposal. The fol- 
lowing sections adumbrate reasons for the difficulties Cicero will en- 
counter by suggesting that Caesar's proposal runs counter to the mos 
maiorum. 

In a more subtle vein, and one that has gone unremarked by 
scholars, Cicero makes Caesar's proposal suffer from implicit compari- 
sons between the relative status of Caesar and the others who have 


MacDonald, Cicero 142. 

“Michel, Rhétorique et philosophie 547—50. 

*1Sall. BC 5.4. Michel writes, "Catilina est exactement le contraire d'un sage" 
(Rhétorique et philosophie 548). 

42 Putet is the manuscripts’ reading; Ernesti conjectured putent, which is used by 
Clark in his OCT. The plural makes the sentence read as straightforward narrative; the 
singular adds force. Qui for quis is unexceptional (Farm. 1.9.25). 
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spoken before him. After briefly stating the sententiae of Silanus and 
Caesar, Cicero adds: Uterque et pro sua dignitate et pro rerum magni- 
tudine in summa ‘severitate versatur (7). The mention of dignitas, not 
inherited family status, but personal dignitas, earned through the attain- 
ment of office, draws attention to Silanus' and Caesar's respective 
ranks in the gradus dignitatis or gradus honorum that informs the whole 
relatio process.*? Pro sua dignitate explicitly subordinates the proposal 
of Caesar, praetor-elect, to that of Silanus, consul-elect. Since all of 
the consulars also approved Silanus' proposal,** Caesar's sententia 
should not carry as much weight. In his speech for Sulla less than a year 
later, Cicero emphasized that relative status had indeed been an issue in 
the debate on 5 December, remarking that on the Nones neminem esse 
ex illo honoris gradu qui non omni studio, virtute, auctoritate incubuerit 
ad rem publicam conservandum (Sull. 82).*5 The same attention to the 
gradus dignitatis also underlies his remark that he hopes he can find 
someone who would not think that his dignitas would allow him to 
refuse to help Cicero carry out Caesar's proposal (8). Furthermore, 
Cicero's own opinion ought to be taken into account, in so far as he 
argues against Caesar's proposal himself.^$ As consul, not only is Cic- 
ero's dignitas greater than Caesar's, but Cicero's vox ought to be prin- 
ceps in the res publica: Atque haec, non ut vos qui mihi studio paene 
praecurritis excitarem, locutus sum, sed ut mea vox quae debet esse in re 
publica princeps officio functa consulari videretur (19). His explicit state- 
ment attempts to define the conditions for interpreting what is appropri- 
ate for him to say in this context. 

Cicero is circumspect about impinging upon Caesar's dignitas, 
and his gentle treatment of Caesar could be misread as sincere support. 
Plutarch missed the irony of the speech.*” But Romans were extremely 
sensitive about relative status and dignitas in the last decades of the 
Republic and could be expected to pay special attention to phrases such 


43See Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire latin 385, 400—402. 

44 Art. 12.21.1. 

#5 Cf. Mur. 47, 55. 

46 Pace Bonnefond-Coudry, Le Senat 574—81. 

47Plut. Cic. 21.2; cf. Moles, Plutarch: Cicero 169. Dio errs on the other side, 
missing the subtlety of the speech, when he reports that Cicero persuaded the senators 
to condemn the conspirators to death: aitéc dE év todt@ thv BovAnv ij0ootos, «oí 
opac ovvraoóEac te xal &xooprjoac Exeuoe OóGvavov TÜV OUVELÄNUNEVOV xatayvovat 
(37.35.4). 
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as pro sua dignitate.*8 After all, Catiline is reported to have claimed that 
it was due to his wounded dignitas and his hope of recovering it that he 
undertook his actions (Sall. BC 35.3—4). Sallust also records that Cati- 
line died mindful of his dignitas (BC 60.7). In January 62 Q. Metellus 
Celer was offended by Cicero, who, he claimed, hurt the dignitas of his 
family in his attack against Metellus Nepos (Fam. 5.1.1). Later it was 
alleged that Caesar joined the First Triumvirate to gain equal dignitas 
with Pompey and Crassus.?? And the reason for the bloody civil war 
between Pompey and Caesar was said to be Pompey's slighting of Cae- 
sar's dignitas, though Caesar himself claimed that Pompey could not 
stand anyone equal to him in dignitas.>° 

The appearance of maintaining propriety was essential to the suc- 
cessful presiding magistrate, as was the show of respect to members of 
the Senate who were influential with important segments of society. 
Cicero desired to argue against Caesar's proposal while avoiding 
charges that he had decided what to do before he consulted the Senate. 
He also wanted to avoid attacking Caesar, whose popular support was 
an uncertain, volatile political force.°! Thus he appears to praise Cae- 
sar, though the praise is oblique. He says that if the senators adopt 
Caesar's plan they will give him a companion in the popular assembly 
who is dear to the people: comitem ad contionem populo carum atque 
iucundum (11). This is the praise to which Plutarch must refer when he 
says that Cicero seemed to support Caesar's proposal. Yet Cicero had 
no need for such a comes in the contio, since Cicero was riding a wave of 
popularity at the time.>2 Also, Cicero offers his preferred alternative to 
this situation in the second half of the sentence: sive Silani sententiam 
sequi malueritis, facile me atque vos crudelitatis vituperatione populus 
Romanus liberabit, atque obtinebo eam multo leniorem fuisse. The em- 
phasis falls on facile. Thus the praise in the first part is very faint indeed. 
The Gronovian scholiast catches the sense exactly: laudando vituperat 


48 Bor the importance of respecting relative dignitas see Raaflaub, Dignitatis con- 
tentio. 

49 Dienitatem comparare, Flor. 2.13.11. 

59Caes. BC 1.8.3, 1.9.2; Cic. Att. 7.11.1; Suet. Jul. 33; for Caesar on Pompey, BC 
1.4.4. 

51 Cicero's refusal to allow the archconservatives a chance to attack Caesar sup- 
ports the argument that he felt the need to respect Caesar despite his disagreement with 
his position. See Sall. BC 49; Plut. Cic. 20.6—7, Caes. 8; Suet. Jul. 14.2; App. BC 2.6. 

52Sall. BC 48.1; Plut. Cic. 22.5; App. BC 2.17. 
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eius [i.e., Caesar's] sententiam (Stangl 287). Cicero's faint praise of 
Caesar's proposal is clearly ironic, undercutting its validity in the eyes 
of the senators. 

Cicero also indirectly devalues Caesar's proposal when he uses an 
argument based on Caesar's kinsman, L. Caesar, consul of 64. When 
arguing against the notion that it is cruel to put the men to death, Cicero 
says that in wishing to be lenient, the senators will actually be consid- 
ered more cruel: 


Nisi vero cuipiam L. Caesar, vir fortissimus et amantissimus rei publicae, 
crudelior nudius tertius visus est, cum sororis suae, feminae lectissimae, 
virum praesentem et audientem vita privandum esse dixit, cum avum 
suum iussu consulis interfectum filiumque eius impuberem legatum a pa- 
tre missum in carcere necatum esse dixit. (4.13) 


By this move Cicero makes a recent consul and a member of Caesar's 
own family argue against Caesar's sententia. 

Thus Cicero's treatment of Caesar's proposal is far from neutral 
or partially commendatory. Through insinuation, irony, and the subor- 
dination of Caesar's proposal by appealing to unspoken Roman values, 
Cicero deprecates Caesar's plan. Behind the plan, however, is the pro- 
poser, whom Cicero treats with ostensible respect. Behind the plan and 
the proposer lie the ideals of a popularis politician. We might expect 
Cicero to argue against that position in the Senate. Yet he feels the 
popularis position is strong enough that he must embrace it himself. 

From the individual clauses of Caesar's proposal Cicero moves to 
the larger concerns of Caesar's political position. Caesar has followed 
the viam quae popularis habetur (9). Thus his proposal is supposed to be 
more lenient.^^ Charges of crudelitas were ever on the lips of populares, 
who chose to emphasize their lenitas and clementia when the rights of 
citizens were involved.?5 Caesar intended his proposal to be more le- 
nient than that of Silanus, thus following popularis practice. But Cicero 
argues that Caesar's sententia is out of line with the attitude of other 
populares to the punishment of revolutionaries (namely Crassus), de- 


53 For this type of irony see Quint. 9.2.44, 8.6.54—55. 

55Plut. Cic. 21.1. 

55 Archard, Pratique rhétorique et idéologie politique 318—19. Caesar was famous, 
of course, for his clementia, but see the remarks of Curio to Cicero that Caesar non 


voluntate aut natura non esse crudelem, sed quod putaret popularem esse clementiam 
(Att. 10.4.8). 
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spite the lex Sempronia (10). He constructs this picture to put Caesar in 
the ultimate political paradox: 


Itaque homo mitissimus atque lenissimus non dubitat P. Lentulum ae- 
ternis tenebris vinculisque mandare et sancit in posterum ne quis huius 
supplicio levando se iactare et in pernicie populi Romani posthac popu- 
laris esse possit. Adiungit etiam publicationem bonorum, ut omnis animi 
cruciatus et corporis etiam egestas ac mendicitas consequatur. (4.10) 


The politically charged words mitissimus and lenissimus give way to the 
implication that this punishment is crudelis. By redefining Caesar's po- 
sition and privileging popularis vocabulary, Cicero rewrites Caesar out 
of his popularis position.56 Caesar's proposal becomes a contradiction 
in itself, internally inconsistent. 

Having revised Caesar out of his popularis position, Cicero moves 
quickly to appropriate it for himself. He usurps the typical popularis 
stance: non atrocitate animi moveor—quis enim me mitior? —sed singu- 
lari quadam humanitate et misericordia (11).5?? He acknowledges a politi- 
cal concern for the charges of crudelitas, but argues that the death 
penalty for a crime of such magnitude could not be considered crudelis 
(11-12). According to Sallust (BC 51.17), Caesar had said the same. 
Cicero then proceeds to paint a vivid picture of Cethegus raging like a 
bacchant in his mad killing spree, Lentulus ruling Rome like a king, 
Gabinius gleaming in his purple robes, and the slaughter of matrons, 
maidens and youths, and Vestal Virgins (11-12). He follows this image 
with a statement that it would be more cruel and insensitive not to 
punish them with death, arguing in terms of retributive justice: 


Etenim quaero, si quis pater familias, liberis suis a servo interfectis, 
uxore occisa, incensa domo, supplicium de servis non quam acerbissi- 
mum sumpserit, utrum is clemens ac misericors an inhumanissimus et 
crudelissimus esse videatur? Mihi vero importunus ac ferreus qui non 
dolore et cruciatu nocentis suum dolorem cruciatumque lenierit. (4.12) 


56Cf. Seager, "Cicero and the Word Popularis.” 
357Cf. Julius Victor Ars Rhetorica (p. 435 Halm), "De Obliquitate”: 


Usi tamen et hoc genere multi obliquitatis, ut M. Tullius, cuius solum exemplum 
satis est, suppeditantibus multis, cum de poena coniuratorum fingit se mitiorem, et 
tamen id agit oblique, ut interficiantur coniurati. In quo quidem genere multo 
cautius et subtilius et argutius quam in figuratis agendum est. ... 
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The redefinition of clementia, misericordia, crudelitas, etc., allows Cic- 
ero to usurp popularis vocabulary while supporting a course of action 
contrary to popularis sympathies. The domestic analogy suits his posi- 
tion as consul and is consistent with his newly won status as parens or 
pater patriae (Pis. 6). 

Unlike Caesar, who argues along abstract philosophical lines, Cic- 
ero incorporates the actual presence of the people in his argument: 


Omnes adsunt omnium ordinum homines, omnium generum, omnium de- 
nique aetatum; plenum est forum, plena templa circum forum, pleni 
omnes aditus huius templi ac loci. Causa est enim post urbem conditam 
haec inventa sola in qua omnes sentirent unum atque idem praeter eos 
qui, cum sibi viderent esse pereundum, cum omnibus potius quam soli 
perire voluerunt. (4.14) 


He then astutely applies pressure on the Senate by appealing to the 
example of the people: quae cum ita sint, patres conscripti, vobis populi 
Romani praesidia non desunt: vos ne populo Romano deesse videamini 
providete (18). The scholiast recognizes Cicero's intent: iam hic cohor- 
tatio est paene ad occidendos (Stangl 290). Not only does Cicero con- 
trive to argue a point where he should merely consult the Senate, but he 
adopts a popularis position to argue against a traditionally popular con- 
cern. Moreover, he legitimates popularis concerns before the Senate 
and brings them to bear forcefully on the Senate's deliberations.°® 


At the end of the speech, having made his arguments, Cicero 
returns to his official, neutral stance: Habetis eum consulem qui et pa- 
rere vestris decretis non dubitet et ea quae statueritis, quoad vivit, defen- 
dere et per se ipsum praestare possit (24). I have tried to show that this 
position does not reflect a later attempt to justify Cicero's actions or 
throw responsibility onto the Senate, but that it was the role a presiding 
magistrate was expected to play. What is particularly striking about the 
Fourth Catilinarian is the subtle alternation between this official posi- 
tion and Cicero's covert arguments against Caesar's proposal. These 
arguments undermine Caesar's sententia through irony, clever diminu- 
tion of Caesar's dignitas as proposer, implied disagreement with the 
opinion expressed by a more senior member of Caesar's family, a sug- 
gestion that Caesar does not maintain a consistent popularis position, 


58 As he claimed to have done (Pis. 7). 
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and the demonstration that this is a matter of supreme importance to 
the people, who support the death penalty and are watching the sena- 
tors to see how they will vote. 

The context of the debate on 5 December 63 B.C. required consid- 
erable tact from Cicero as presiding magistrate once he saw that the 
Senate was leaning toward an opinion he did not wish to receive. Ap- 
pearances are always important in politics, and the appearance of doing 
what was appropriate under the circumstances must have weighed 
heavily on Cicero's mind before he gave his speech. Ut . . . invita sic in 
oratione nihil est difficilius quam quid deceat videre. IIoéxov appellant 
hoc Graeci, nos dicamus sane decorum, he says in his definition of the 
perfect orator, who would also be a leader in the state.59 The difficulty 
he encountered in the senatorial debate was how to speak persuasively 
in a venue that precluded his arguing explicitly for either side of the 
motion. À forceful oration would have been inappropriate, and we 
should not expect him to have made one. Caesar's dignitas needed to be 
respected, even as it was being undermined. The rules of decorum pro- 
vided the proper guidance.® It may be, as some claim, that decorum is a 
master term in the practice of politics.9! If this is so, and the debate in 
the Senate on 5 December 63 B.C. is a prime example of the importance 
of oratory in Roman politics,9? then the Catilinarian orations deserve 
renewed attention, despite the fact that they do not conform to our 
modern expectations of what Cicero ought to have said. In the Fourth 
Catilinarian he strikes a balance between his official duty and his per- 
sonal preferences. He is courteous when reproving an opponent and 
carefully negotiates between extreme political positions as he appropri- 


59Orat. 70. Of particular application to the above interpretation of the Fourth 
Catilinarian is Orat. 71: 


Est autem quid deceat oratori videndum non in sententiis solum, sed etiam in 
verbis; non enim omnis fortuna, non omnis honos, non omnis auctoritas, non 
omnis aetas nec vero locus aut tempus aut auditor omnis eodem aut verborum 
genere tractandus est aut sententiarum, semperque in omni parte orationis ut vitae 
quid deceat est considerandum; quod et in re, de qua agitur, positum est et in 
personis et eorum, qui dicunt, et eorum, qui audiunt. 


60 Off. 1.136-37. 
& Hariman, “Decorum.” 
62 Brunt, Fall of the Roman Republic 46-47. 
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ates elements from each to craft his concordia ordinum.® These rhetori- 
cal moves were the essence of Roman politics. 


I have been arguing that the Fourth Catilinarian is a deft political 
speech. It showcases Cicero as the firm consul guiding the Senate in its 
debate, almost the embodiment of the moderator rei publicae he envi- 
sioned later in De Re Publica and De Officiis.9* Perhaps this is the im- 
pression he wished to give. If this is so, however, why did Brutus fail to 
perceive it in his Cato? Cicero was clearly irritated that Brutus did not 
recognize the part he had played in the debate: 


Catonem primum sententiam putat de animadversione dixisse, quam 
omnes ante dixerant praeter Caesarem, et, cum ipsius Caesaris tam se- 
vera fuerit qui tum praetorio loco dixerit, consularium putat leniores fu- 
isse, Catuli, Servili, Lucullorum, Curionis, Torquati, Lepidi, Gelli, Vul- 
cati, Figuli, Cottae, L. Caesaris, C. Pisonis, M’. Glabrionis, etiam Silani, 
Murenae, designatorum consulum. Cur ergo in sententiam Catonis? Quia 
in verbis luculentioribus et pluribus rem eandem comprehenderat. Me 
autem hic laudat quod rettulerim, non quod patefecerim, cohortatus sim, 
quod denique ante quam consulerem ipse iudicaverim. Quae omnia quia 
Cato laudibus extulerat in caelum perscribendaque censuerat, idcirco in 
eius sententiam est facta discessio. Hic autem se etiam tribuere multum 
mi putat quod scripserit “optimum consulem." Quis enim ieiunius dixit 
inimicus? (Att. 12.21.1) 


Two items deserve notice. First, consideration for the status of the 
proposers is again an issue, perhaps emphasized in contrast to Caesar's 
current position in the state. Second, in 63 Cicero could hardly have 
used iudicavi, nor would he have wanted to use it.© But in 45 the situa- 
tion was different, the stakes were not so high, and Cicero no longer 
feared reproach. He had made it known in the Fourth Catilinarian that 
he favored executing the conspirators. Brutus had simply missed the 
point. 

Or, maybe, he did not. Perhaps Cicero's remarks need to be read 
in light of Brutus' own political sympathies and the literary style of his 
Cato. As a hard-line, conservative "Republican," Brutus could be ex- 


6 Cat. 4.14-16, 19; Att. 1.16.6, 1.179-10; Fam. 1.9.12. 
64 Rep. 5.5—6, 6.1, 6.8; Off. 273-83. 
65 Cf. Shackleton Bailey's note ad loc. 
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pected to laud his uncle as the epitome of traditional Roman virtues.96 
We have no direct evidence for it, but it seems safe to assume that 
Brutus' Cato contributed to the near hero-worship that grew up around 
Cato in the early Empire. As for literary style, there are brief notices 
about the gravitas®’ of his speeches and the laconic style of his Greek 
letters.6® A comment made by Caesar suggests that Brutus’ Cato was 
also written in a laconic style, perhaps taken to extremes.9? If that is the 
case, it helps explain both the occurrence of ieiunius at the end of the 
passage quoted above as well as optimus consul. leiunus works better as 
a term describing literary style than it does as a characterization of a 
political enemy.?? It describes an aspect of the style of the Stoics and the 
self-proclaimed Atticists.?! It can be used for technical accuracy with 
little emotional or argumentative embellishment. Thus in Brutus' jejune 
style the phrase optimus consul could be read as a grand concession 
(tribuere multum). As a staunch conservative, a "Republican," Brutus 
would not admit that Cicero overstepped his bounds in the Senate de- 
bate on 5 December 63. Optimus consul, from Brutus' pen, can thus 
mean that Cicero conducted the senatorial debate in the best political 
tradition of the ancestors, manipulating by appearing not to manipulate, 
so long as the conservative cause was served.7? 


ROBERT W. CAPE, JR. 
AUSTIN COLLEGE 


$6 For a general treatment of Brutus see Clarke, Noblest Roman. Although we do 
not know how Brutus treated Cato in his pamphlet, some indication of his early republi- 
can leanings can be seen in the quote from his speech on Pompey's dictatorship in 52 
(Quint. 9.3.95), and in his position on the case of T. Annius Milo (Quint. 3.6.93; Ascon. 41 
Clark). . 

$7 Quint. 12.10.10; Tac. Dial. 25. 

$8 Plut. Brut. 2.5. 

69 Cic. Att. 13.46.2. 

TLL 7.250-52 (s.v.). 

"Cic. Brut. 114, 285. 

72Sections of this essay were presented at meetings of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South in April 1992 and the American Philological Association in 
December 1992. My thanks to Michael Haslam for helpful comments on an earlier incar- 
nation of this argument and to the Editor and the anonymous referee for AJP for useful 
and salutary suggestions that improved the final version. 
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DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS 
ON THE FIRST GREEK HISTORIANS 


In his critical treatise On Thucydides the Hellenistic scholar Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus discussed the historians preceding Thucydides 
so that he could better illustrate the originality and genius of his sub- 
ject.! Since only fragments of those writers’ works survive, Dionysius’ 
brief discussion is important testimony for understanding the nature of 
their literary activity. His account is in fact the most extensive discus- 
sion of these authors preserved from antiquity. It is therefore necessary 
to assess the accuracy of Dionysius' account by comparing his testi- 
mony with what little information other ancient sources provide. Such a 
study is especially needed to evaluate Felix Jacoby's skepticism regard- 
ing the validity of Dionysius’ remarks. Jacoby considered Dionysius’ 
testimony to be inaccurate, on the basis of both his interpretation of 
Dionysius' statements and his hypothetical reconstruction of the devel- 
opment of Greek historiography Comparison of Dionysius' remarks 
about the early historians with fragments and other ancient testimony 
confirms that Jacoby's assessment requires revision. Dionysius' state- 
ments can be shown to be in agreement with other ancient testimony 
about these early writers and their works. Dionysius did not regard the 
"ancient historians" (archaioi sungrapheis) as "local chroniclers," as 
Jacoby supposed. Indeed the term "chronicler" does not adequately 
describe their literary activity, for their primary concern was the telling 
of heroic myths and genealogies, rather than determining chronology. 
Reconsideration is therefore especially necessary concerning Jacoby's 
thesis that Hellanicus of Mytilene played a pivotal role in the develop- 
ment of chronography as a genre of Greek historiography. 

Let us begin with a summary of Jacoby's objections to Dionysius’ 
testimony. Jacoby claimed that Dionysius misrepresents the content of 
works by some authors whom he lists as archaioi sungrapheis and incor- 
rectly dates others. According to Dionysius, the archaioi sungrapheis, 
prior to the Peloponnesian War, all produced separate historical ac- 


! Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 5-7. For an introduction, translation, and commentary to 
this work see Pritchett, Dionysius: On Thucydides. For alternative translations and edi- 
tions of the text see Usher, Dionysius: Critical Essays 463—633; Aujac, Denys: Opuscules 
rhétoriques 44—125. 
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counts of cities and nations. Jacoby equated this brief description of 
these authors’ works with his own definition of “horography,” which he 
regarded as a distinct genre of Greek historical writing. Horographers, 
he maintained, composed local chronicles which were arranged an- 
nalistically, beginning with the foundation of the city in the Heroic Age 
and recording in succession the name ofthe eponymous city official and 
the important events for each year (höros). According to Jacoby, Dio- 
nysius in his enumeration of the archaioi sungrapheis incorrectly lumps 
together local chroniclers (such as Hellanicus of Mytilene) with writers 
(such as Hecataeus of Miletus and Acusilaus of Argos) who—on Ja- 
coby's definition of the genre— were not. Jacoby classified the latter 
two as genealogists who recorded heroic myths and genealogies. Dio- 
nysius thus had failed to perceive the different subject matters treated 
by these authors when he placed them all in a single category as ar- 
chaioi sungrapheis. 

Jacoby's understanding of Dionysius’ description of these au- 
thors' works also led him to reject Dionysius' date for the literary activ- 
ity of the early historians: Dionysius' dating of the archaioi sungrapheis 
before the Peloponnesian War was wrong in regard to the development 
of the local chronicle, whose emergence Jacoby thought first occurred 
toward the end of the fifth century B.c. The earliest local chronicles 
postdated the publication of Herodotus' Histories (ca. 430 B.C.), as 
there was insufficient evidence to indicate that Herodotus consulted 
any such works while conducting his research.? 

To explain Dionysius' apparent misconceptions about the devel- 
opment of Greek historiography, Jacoby speculated that he had been 
misled by the theoretical approach to Greek historiography taken by 
Theophrastus, who had written a treatise on historical writing. Accord- 
ing to Jacoby, Dionysius in On Thucydides was following Theophrastus 
in distinguishing the works of Herodotus and Thucydides from those of 
other fifth—century historians on the basis of literary style. Theophras- 
tus had transformed this stylistic difference into a historiographical de- 


?For Jacoby's discussion of Dionysius' remarks in On Thucydides see Atthis 178 n. 
13. For his classification of fifth-century historiography into different genres see “Über 
die Entwicklung” 84-96, 110—23. On the content of local chronicles see Atthis 86—128. On 
the work of the genealogists see FGrHist 1 (Hecataeus) with commentary and 2 (Acu- 
silaus) with commentary. Jacoby's classification of fifth-century historiography into dif- 
ferent genres has influenced subsequent studies of those authors. Cf. Pearson, Early 
Ionian Historians 25-106, 152—233 and Local Historians of Attica 1-26; von Fritz, Ge- 
schichtsschreibung 77-103, 476—522; Fornara, Nature of History 1-23, 
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velopment whereby the local chroniclers preceded writers of universal 
history such as Herodotus and Thucydides, just as the simple style of 
the archaioi sungrapheis existed prior to the more complex styles of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. In Jacoby’s view the basis for this theory 
was the Peripatetic concept that the subspecies (the local chronicle) 
was an earlier stage in the development of the species (universal his- 
tory). Because of this theoretical outlook, Theophrastus and Dionysius 
had incorrectly placed genealogists among the ranks of the local chron- 
iclers and dated the local chroniclers too early? 

Jacoby justifiably rejected the existence of local chronicles prior 
to Herodotus,^ but his criticism of Dionysius was unnecessary, for Dio- 
nysius' remarks concerning the archaioi sungrapheis have no bearing on 
either the date or the origin of the local chronicle.> Dionysius’ account 
of the archaioi sungrapheis is trustworthy, both in regard to his charac- 
terization of their literary activity and on their date, as we shall now 
see. 

Dionysius states five characteristics of the archaioi sungrapheis 
which distinguish them from Herodotus and Thucydides as well as from 
later historians. (1) They lived either before the Peloponnesian War or a 
little earlier than Thucydides. (2) They composed separate histories of 
both Greek and barbarian nations and cities, instead of linking their 
histories together into a single narrative. (3) They related silly myths 
from the ancient traditions of different peoples. (4) They based their 


3Jacoby, Atthis 178 n. 13. Jacoby directed his criticism of Dionysius toward 
Wilamowitz and R. Laqueur, who both maintained that the local chroniclers were the first 
Greek historians. Both held that these chroniclers copied down public, preliterary chroni- 
cles which local officials maintained as a public record. Laqueur cited Dionysius as key 
testimony in support of his position, as Dionysius in On Thucydides declares that the 
archaioi sungrapheis did preserve traditions (mnémai) and writings (graphai), graphai 
being the preliterary chronicles which Laqueur posited. See Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen 260-90; Laqueur, “Lokalchronik.” Jacoby demonstrated that there was insuffi- 
cient evidence for the existence of such preliterary chronicles. There is as yet no epi- 
graphic evidence for such public records. See Jacoby, Atthis 1-70, 176—88. Cf. Momigli- 
ano, “Tradition” 23-25; Lassére, "L'historiographie grecque" 118—19. 

^Recent studies of Herodotus have agreed that Herodotus did not consult written 
works in his research, with the notable exception of the ethnographic and geographical 
work of Hecataeus of Miletus and possibly others. Cf. Marincola, "Herodotean Narra- 
tive”; Gould, Herodotus 19-41; Lateiner, Historical Method 59-108. 

5Recent studies have seen Dionysius' remarks as a description of local chron- 
iclers. See Fornara, Nature of History 16-20; Detienne, Creation of Mythology 16-19; 
Evans, Herodotus 108—10. 
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accounts on such local traditions. And (5) They wrote in a plain and 
simple prose style. He was undoubtedly speaking in general terms, and 
his remarks may not hold true for every one of these authors. Like other 
Hellenistic scholars, Dionysius was accustomed to classifying writers 
broadly into different literary genres.® Yet there is no reason to doubt 
that he was a reliable critic and that he was well acquainted with the 
works of the early historians, which were still extant in his day.” We can 
vindicate the reliability of his account by examining these five points in 
conjunction with other ancient sources concerning these writers and 
their fragments. 


(1) Dionysius’ comments on the time of these writers are in ac- 
cord with information provided by other ancient authors. He dates all 
the archaioi sungrapheis before the Peloponnesian War, but in listing 
them he makes a chronological distinction between those who were 
contemporaries of Thucydides (ca. 470—400 B.c.) and those who pre- 
ceded him.? Dionysius is the only ancient writer who gives dates for 
some of the writers that he lists, but his chronology for Hecataeus, 
Acusilaus, and Charon (who flourished prior to Thucydides) and Hella- 
nicus, Damastes, and Xanthus (who were Thucydides' contemporaries) 
is in agreement with other ancient testimony. 

According to Herodotus (5.36), Hecataeus advised Aristagoras of 
Miletus at the time of the Ionian Revolt in 499 p.c. Hecataeus' acmé 
(fortieth year), according to the Suda, was the 65th Olympiad (520/17 
B.C.).? Josephus (C. Ap. 1.16) says that Acusilaus wrote his histories 


$In his research Dionysius consulted Callimachus’ Pinakes. See De Din. 1. The 
Pinakes were lists of writers and their works, all arranged in different categories (e.g., 
epic poets, playwrights). For a discussion of the Pinakes see Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship 123—31. 

7 Dionysius arrived in Rome in 30 B.C., where he thereafter resided and published 
his works. See Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World 122-23. Dionysius’ acquain- 
tance with the works of the archaioi sungrapheis is evident from his quotations in his 
work of the writers Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Antiochus of Syracuse, and Xanthus of 
Lydia, all of whom he designates archaioi sungrapheis. See AR 1.12, 1.13, 1.22, 1.28. On 
Dionysius' ability as a literary critic see Pritchett, Dionysius: On Thucydides xviii-xxiii. 

$ For a discussion of the textual problems of this list see Pritchett, Dionysius: On 
Thucydides 50—53. On the lifetime of Thucydides see FGrHist 244 F7 with commentary. 

Suda s.v. Hekataios. Although riddled with numerous errors in transmission, the 
Suda, a Byzantine lexicon, presents information drawn from the research of Hellenistic 
scholars such as those who compiled the Pinakes in Pergamum and Alexandria. See 
Rohde, "Téyove in Suidas." 
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shortly before the Persian invasion in 480/79. The Suda provides two 
dates for the floruit of Charon: during the reign of Darius I of Persia 
before the 75th Olympiad (480/77), and in the 79th Olympiad (464/1).!9 
The testimony of Plutarch (De Herod. Mal. 8592) supports this chronol- 
ogy; he reports that Charon was older than Herodotus, whose own 
reported acmé was 444.!! According to Apollodorus of Athens (second 
century B.C.), Hellanicus was born sixty-five years before the Pelopon- 
nesian War, thus in 497/6;!? the Suda states that Hellanicus was born at 
the time of the Persian War;!? Pliny reports (NH 1.7) that Hellanicus 
lived a very long life. Hellanicus was thus reportedly an older contem- 
porary of Thucydides, as Dionysius noted. Damastes was supposedly a 
student of Hellanicus, according to the Suda; ancient scholars therefore 
must have dated him to the second half of the fifth century as well.!4 
Xanthus was reportedly an older contemporary of Herodotus; the his- 
torian Ephorus (fourth century B.c.) declared that Xanthus was more 
ancient than Herodotus, who had been influenced by Xanthus' work.!5 

Dionysius most likely consulted the authoritative work of earlier 
scholars for the dates of these writers, which would explain the unanim- 
ity of the ancient sources concerning chronology. One possible source 
for his account of the archaioi sungrapheis would have been the trea- 
tises on historia written by the Peripatetics Theophrastus and Prax- 
iphanes of Mytilene.!6 Another possible source would have been the 
Pinakes, a massive work of 120 books compiled by Callimachus and his 
students in the third century B.c., which not only listed writers and 
their respective works under different categories but also provided brief 


19 Suda s.v. Charon. 

I For the acmé of Herodotus see Apollodorus, FGrHist 244 F7 with commentary. 
Cf. Tertullian De An. 46. 

2 FGrHist 244 F7 with commentary. 

3 Suda s.v. Hellanikos. 

14 Suda s.v. Damastes. 

5Ephorus, FGrHist 70 F180 = Athen. 12.515d. Ephorus stated that Xanthus gave 
to Herodotus tas aphormas. Pearson (Early Ionian Historians 109) translated tas aphor- 
mas as "model" and concluded that Ephorus saw Xanthus' work as the inspiration for 
Herodotus' own narrative style. Drews (Greek Accounts 102) translated tas aphormas as 
"starting point" and maintained that Xanthus' account of Lydian history ended where 
Herodotus began his account. 

16Fornara, Nature of History 19 n. 38. Diogenes Laertius (5.47) included On His- 
tory on his list of Theophrastus' works. Cf. Praxiphanes F18 Wehrli. 
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biographies.!7 Hellenistic scholars at the Pergamene Library prepared 
similar catalogues.!? In his work on famous orators, Dionysius does 
refer to the opinions of Callimachus and the Pergamene grammarians - 
(in their respective Pinakes) concerning the authenticity of certain 
speeches.!? It is thus not unlikely that he obtained his list of the archaioi 
sungrapheis and their dates from such catalogues. 

The Hellenistic scholars who compiled these catalogues appar- 
ently collected biographical data about earlier writers by searching 
their works and those of contemporaries for references to current 
events and personal experiences.2° We can be sure that Hellenistic 
scholars conducted such research on the archaioi sungrapheis, for two 
famous Alexandrian scholars, Callimachus and Eratosthenes, did con- 
sider these authors' works as worthy of study.?! The fragments of some 
of these authors indicate that they made personal observations which 
later Hellenistic scholars could use to establish a chronology for their 
literary activity.?? These later scholars could estimate the lifetime of an 
earlier writer by connecting certain personal comments in their works 
with historical events.?? Because Dionysius and others had access to a 


7 Callimachus F429-52 Pfeiffer. The Alexandrian scholar Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, a student of Callimachus, wrote a treatise On the Pinakes of Callimachus, which 
supplemented Callimachus' work. See Slater, "Aristophanes of Byzantium." See also 
Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship 123-31. Cf. Fornara, Nature of History 18 n. 37. 

18 Athen. 8.336d; Dion. Hal. De Din. 1 = Callimachus F439, 447 Pfeiffer. See 
Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 305-35, 465—73; Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship 
121-31. 

Dion. Hal. De Dem. 13, De Din. 1, De Is. 6. 

?o'The Alexandrian biographer Satyrus (ca. 200 B.C.) in his biography of Euripides 
derived information from the poet's plays and from references to Euripides in Aristopha- 
nes’ comedies. See POxy IX 1176. See also Lefkowitz, Lives of the Greek Poets 25-116. 

21Eratosthenes in his geographical work cited both Damastes and Xanthus. 
(Strabo 1.3.1 = Damastes, FGrHist 5 F8; Strabo 1.3.4 = Xanthus, FGrHist 765 F12). 
Callimachus and Eratosthenes disagreed concerning the authenticity of Hecataeus' Asia 
(Strabo 1.1.11; Athen. 2.70a). On this disagreement see Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 
31-32. Cf. Jacoby, "Hekataios" 2673-74. 

22 Xanthus reported seeing seashells in dried riverbeds far from the sea during the 
reign of Artaxerxes (465—425 B.C.) (FGrHist 765 F12). Damastes related geographical 
information obtained from his conversation with a certain Diotimus, who had led an 
Athenian embassy to the Great King just prior to the Peloponnesian War (FGrHist 5 F8 
with commentary). 

23 This procedure is illustrated in Dionysius' biography of the orator Dinarchus (De 
Din. 1-4), where Dionysius states that he investigated the orator's life because neither 
Callimachus nor later scholars had done so. He provides an estimated date by associating 
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great deal more ancient literature than we possess today?4 we should 
not be too critical of their dating of the archaioi sungrapheis and should 
. accept their chronology as at least a rough approximation.?? 


(2) We also need not reject Dionysius' generic definition of the 
works of these writers. The premise underlying Jacoby's criticism was 
his assumption that Dionysius' definition refers only to the authors he 
expressly names as having composed local chronicles and as being 
“horographers.” On closer examination, however, we can see that Dio- 
nysius' account applies to all these early writers' works, including 
those of Hecataeus and Acusilaus, whom Jacoby identified as "gene- 
alogists." After enumerating some of the archaioi sungrapheis, Diony- 
sius declares: 


All of these showed a like bent in their choice of their subjects and there 
was little difference in their ability. Some wrote treatises dealing with 
Greek history, others deal with non-Greek history. Ánd they did not blend 
together these histories (into one work), but subdivided them by nations 
and cities and gave a separate account of each.?6 


These words are not necessarily an apt description of dusty local chron- 
icles, but instead refer to the prose works of Hecataeus, Acusilaus, and 
Hellanicus, whose organization and content resembled the Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women—for all of those works provided separate accounts 
of the history of Greek and barbarian cities and tribes. 

The Catalogue, attributed to Hesiod in antiquity, was more likely 
drawn together from existing Hesiodic heroic genealogies in the mid— 
sixth century B.C. by some anonymous poet who intended the work to 
be a continuation of Hesiod's Theogony. Whereas the Theogony re- 


personal events in one of Dinarchus' speeches with historical events recorded in Philo- 
chorus' Atthis. 

24By the late first century B.C. Dionysius' adopted city Rome had become an 
international center of literature and scholarship. See Sacks, Diodorus Siculus 184—91. 

?5 Jacoby rejected Hellenistic scholars’ dates for both Charon and Hellanicus and 
assigned them both to the end of the fifth century. (FGrHist 323a with commentary; 
Abhandlung 178—92). Other historians have been less willing to dismiss entirely the testi- 
mony of Hellenistic scholars: cf. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 139-50; Drews, Greek 
Accounts 22-27; Pritchett, Dionysius: On Thucydides 50—54; Starr, Greek Historical 
Spirit 115-17. 

26Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 5. For the translation of this passage see Pritchett, Di- 
onysius: On Thucydides 3. 
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counted the genealogy of the gods, the Catalogue listed their mortal 
offspring who were heroic kings. In its arrangement and content the 
Catalogue was similar to the Bibliotheke of Apollodorus, a prose work 
of the first or second century A.D." Both were organized around the 
great families of Greek myth such as the Deucalionids, Inachids, and 
Atlantids. Both were divided into sections which recorded the members 
of each mythical clan, beginning with the patriarch of the family, such as 
Deucalion or Atlas, and listing his descendants down to the time of the 
Trojan War.?$ These heroes were also the rulers of specific cities and 
tribes: in the Catalogue, for example, Aeolus, the grandson of Deu- 
calion, is said to have fathered six sons who became “kings ministering 
law” (themistopoloi basilees).29 Thus the Catalogue not only recorded 
the genealogies of mythical heroes but also listed the ancient kings of 
various areas of Greece during the Heroic Age. In providing a separate 
account of each mythical family it also subdivided the history of the 
Heroic Age into separate histories of different cities and regions, just as 
Dionysius’ archaioi sungrapheis did.?9 

The histories of the early prose writers closely resembled the He- 
siodic Catalogue in their content and organization. Acusilaus began his 
work with a theogony and then related the heroic descendants of Ina- 
chus and Deucalion.?! Hecataeus did not compose a theogony, but he 
did discuss such mythical families as the Deucalionids and the Inachids 
in different sections of his Genealogiai.?? Hellanicus devoted an entire 
prose work to each of several heroic families: his Deukalioneia, Atlantis, 
Asopis, and Phoronis related respectively to the descendants of Deu- 
calion, Atlas, Asopus, and Phoroneus (the son of Inachus).?? 

But these prose writers identified heroes as ancient kings, found- 


27West, Hesiodic Catalogue 31-50, 164-71; Renehan, “A New Hesiodic Frag- 
ment." 

28 West, Hesiodic Catalogue 31-50, 164—71. 

22 Hesiod F9, I0(a), 25-28 West. 

30 West has observed that the myths and genealogies in the Catalogue are centered 
around ancient cities such as Iolkos, Pylos, Troy, Thebes, and Argos (Hesiodic Catalogue 
137—54). 

3 Acusilaus, FGrHist 2 F1, 6, 23, 34, 35 with commentary. 

3? Alexandrian editors placed the section on the Deucalionids in book 1 and that on 
the Inachids in book 2 (Hecataeus, FGrHist 1 F2—5, 6, 13, 15 with commentary). Cf. 
Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 157—93. 

33 Hellanicus, FGrHist 4 F1-22 with commentary. Cf. Pearson, Early Ionian Histo- 
rians 157-93. 
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ers of cities, and eponymous heroes to a much greater extent than was 
done in the Catalogue. Hecataeus' Genealogiai related, for example, 
that Orestheus, the son of Deucalion, was the king of Aetolia and listed 
his descendants for three generations down to Aetolus, the eponymous 
hero of the region.?^ According to Acusilaus, Phoroneus, the first man, 
was the father of Niobe, who became the consort of Zeus and mother of 
Argos. Another child of Phoroneus, Sparton, fathered Myceneus. Ar- 
gos, Sparton, and Myceneus were eponymous heroes of renowned 
Greek cities.?? Hellanicus in his Phoronis included a history of the leg- 
endary Pelasgians and enumerated their kings.?9 Thus, by recording 
heroic genealogies, Hellanicus and these other writers related the his- 
tory of cities and nations with whom specific heroes were associated. 
Jacoby maintained that Hellanicus' works (Argolika, Boiotiaka, and Peri 
Arkadias) were local chronicles. But the fragments suggest that Hell- 
anicus instead covered the myths and heroic genealogies of these re- 
gions.?? That is to say, by recording the genealogies of heroes from all 
over Hellas, Acusilaus, Hecataeus, and Hellanicus thus happened to 
have catalogued the local history of Greek cities during the Heroic Age. 

Other writers listed by Dionysius only wrote about certain Greek 
cities or barbarian peoples; but these histories too were genealogical 
narratives which often discussed the birth and adventures of epony- 
mous heroes. Xenomedes of Ceos, for example, in his history of his 
native island reported that the mythical magicians, the Telchines, were 
hurled off the island into Tartarus by the gods for their arrogance—with 
the exception of Demonax, his wife Macelo, and their daughter Dexi- 
thea. The union of Dexithea and King Minos produced Euxanthius, the 
ancestor of the Euxantiadae, a powerful, aristocratic clan on Ceos in 


34Hecataeus, FGrHist 1 F15 = Athen. 2.33a. 

35 Acusilaus, FGrHist 2 F24, 25 with commentary. 

36Hellanicus, FGrHist 4 F4 with commentary. These Pelasgians lived in Thessaly, 
Cf. Hdt. 1.57; Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 157—61. 

37 Jacoby, “Hellanikos” 132 and FGrHist IIIb, 12—13, 63-64, 151. Pearson (Early 
Ionian Historians 157-70) suggested that Boiotiaka and Argolika were alternative titles 
for books 1 and 2 of Phoronis, because the fragments associated with all three titles 
concern the same mythical material. The only fragment from Peri Arkadias mentions the 
Arcadian hero Cepheus, son of Poseidon and ancestor of the hero Parthenopaeus (Hel- 
lanicus, FGrHist 4 F37, 99 with commentary). Hellanicus' stemma for Parthenopaeus 
resembles that of the Bibliotheke for this hero (3.6.3, 3.9.2). Considering the similarities 
between Peri Arkadias, the Bibliothéke, and Hellanicus' other genealogical works, we 
may conclude that Hellanicus in this work discussed Arcadian heroic genealogies just as 
he recorded the genealogies of other local heroes in other works. 
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the fifth century B.C.38 Fragments from Deiochus’ On Cyzicus concern 
the adventures of the island city's eponymous hero, a son of Apollo, 
and his encounter with the Argonauts.?? Charon of Lampsacus wrote 
the history of his city, fragments of which discuss the legendary Bebry- 
cians and their king's struggle with the Argonauts. The first Greek colo- 
nists, he says, named their city after Lampsace, daughter of a later 
Bebrycian king who had allowed them to settle in the area.*° Although 
Lampsacus was not settled by Greeks until the seventh century B.C., 
Charon's tale of the eponymous heroine links the foundation of the city 
with people and events of the Heroic Age. 

The archaioi sungrapheis also related heroic genealogies when 
writing about barbarian peoples. Hellanicus' Persika reported that Per- 
ses, son of the Greek hero Perseus and Andromeda, was the ancestor of 
the Persians and that Cepheus, the father of Andromeda, was the an- 
cestor of the Chaldaeans, who were once known by the name of Ceph- 
enes.*! The narrative of Xanthus' Lydiaka was also genealogical: the 
Lydians were descended from the Lydus, the son of Atys. Xanthus also 
recorded the deeds of the ancient kings of Lydia who were descended 
from the hero Heracles.*? ! 

Dionysius' description of the subject matter treated by the early 
historians is thus accurate and applicable to all the writers whom he 
listed. The fragments indicate that these writers composed genealogical 
narratives concerning the ancient heroes and kings of different Greek 
and non-Greek cities and nations. Some of these authors, such as 
Hecataeus, recorded the genealogies of many heroes, recounting the 
local history of different regions with which these heroes were associ- 
ated. Others, such as Xanthus, related the heroic genealogies of a single 
region. 


(3) Dionysius also correctly states that the archaioi sungrapheis 
related myths which seemed silly in his day. Other ancient writers made 
a similar observation and labeled the early historians “mythographers” 
along with the poets. Their fragments substantiate this assessment. 


38Xenomedes, FGrHist 442 F1 = Callimachus F75.53--69 Pfeiffer with commen- 
tary. Callimachus refers to Xenomedes as archaios-—an indication that the classification 
of the archaioi sungrapheis already existed. 

??Deiochus, FGrHist 471 F2--10 with commentary. 

40Charon, FGrHist 262 F7-8 with commentary. 

^YHellanicus, FGrHist 4 F59-60. 

42 Xanthus, FGrHist 765 F16. C£. Hdt. 17; Drews, Greek Accounts 100—103. 
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Thucydides was the first to accuse these writers of lacing their 
narratives with myths. After summarizing the history of Hellas from the 
time of Deucalion down to the Persian War, he advises his readers (1.21) 
to accept his account of the past rather than those of the poets and the 
so-called logographoi, for those authors exaggerated and told myths 
rather than the truth. It is reasonable to conclude that Thucydides' 
logographoi are identical with Dionysius' archaioi sungrapheis.*? 

Other Hellenistic historians than Dionysius also repeat Thucydi- 
des' criticism of the early historians and poets. According to Strabo 
(1.2.8), both the early poets and the first historians interwove myths into 
their accounts of the past so as to entertain the uneducated masses and 
to draw their attention to edifying elements in their narratives. Strabo 
also observes (8.3.9) that the archaioi sungrapheis, such as Hecataeus 
of Miletus, and the poets, such as Homer, intermixed false myths with 
the truth and thus often contradicted one another in their accounts of 
the deeds of heroes. His testimony suggests that the "ancient histo- 
rians" and the poets both related tales about the Heroic Age. 

This conclusion is supported by the testimony of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus. In his preface to book 4 Diodorus states that the mythographers' 
conflicting accounts concerning the ancient heroes presented the great- 
est obstacle to compiling such legends. “Later” historians— Ephorus, 
Callisthenes, and Theopompus—had consequently avoided the task of 
retelling these stories. Diodorus' description of those fourth-century 
historians as "later" indicates that earlier historians had indeed re- 
counted the myths and legends. These historians were none other than 
the archaioi sungrapheis.** And Diodorus (4.56.3) does in fact cite the 
opinion of the archaioi sungrapheis specifically concerning a heroic 
myth, the voyage of the Argonauts. 


# To equate Dionysius’ archaioi sungrapheis with Thucydides’ logographoi is not 
to say that every reference to a logographer in ancient literature concerns the authors 
discussed by Dionysius. Logographos is simply a generic term for "prose writer." The 
specific meaning of the word depends on the context in which it is used. See von Fritz, 
Geschichtsschreibung, Anmerkungen 337—47. 

44Tn his summary of Greek historians in the Orator (2.53) Cicero contrasts the 
early historians such as Acusilaus and Hellanicus with Thucydides and Herodotus, just as 
Dionysius does. He then mentions later historians such as Philistus, Theopompus, Xeno- 
phon, Ephorus, Callisthenes, and Timaeus, a list that overlaps with the "later" historians 
enumerated by Diodorus (4.56.3). Diodorus also refers to Timaeus as another of the 
“later” (metagenesterón) historians in relation to the archaioi sungrapheis. 
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The fragments of these writers show their strong interest in heroic 
myths. Hecataeus, Acusilaus, and Hellanicus related the adventures of 
the heroes Heracles, Perseus, and Jason as well as those of the heroes 
who fought at Troy and Thebes.* In his Periegesis Hecataeus related 
the geographical location and customs of cities and nations while limit- 
ing his discussion of the past to listing the mythical origins of these 
places.^$ Xanthus in his Lydiaka largely confined his account of his 
nation's past to the Heroic Age and ignored the reigns of more recent 
Lydian kings such as Gyges and Croesus.* 

Even in their histories of Persia, these writers discussed myths 
and heroes and did not treat events of the Persian Wars in great detail. 
Hellanicus, for example, composed a Persika which Hellenistic editors 
divided into two books. In book 1 and perhaps book 2 he discussed the 
heroic ancestors of the Persians as well as the legends about Queen 
Semiramis and the hedonistic King Sardanapalus.* It is therefore un- 
likely that he could have discussed in detail the Persian Wars or even 
historic Persian rulers in that part of Persika's two books which was not 
mythical in content. He did mention information about Cyrus, Darius, 
and the battle of Salamis, but such historic figures and events were 
evidently not the focus of his work to the extent that they are in Herodo- 
tus’ Histories. Charon was also reputedly the author of a Persika, 
whose fragments are fewer than those of Hellanicus’. In that work 
Charon did mention historical events, yet considering his discussion of 
the legendary Bebrycians and the Argonauts in his history of Lampsa- 
cus, he could have also similarly recounted heroic myths about the 
Persians, as Hellanicus did.>® 


45Hecataeus, FGrHist 1 F18, 21, 24-27, 32; Acusilaus, FGrHist 2 F29, 37, 40; Hel- 
lanicus, FGrHist 4 F98, 100, 104, 106, 109-10, 129—30, 141--42, 152. 

46Drews, Greek Accounts 11-16. Cf. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 27-96; Ja- 
coby, *Hekataios" 2683—84. 

47Drews, Greek Accounts 100-103. Historians have debated whether Nicolaus of 
Damascus (first century B.C.) borrowed from Xanthus for his account of the reigns of 
Gyges and Croesus. Cf. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 122-23; Toher, “On the Use 
of Nicolaus' Historical Fragments." 

48 Hellanicus, FGrHist 4 F59--60, 63. Cephalion (FGrHist 93 F1, second century 
A.D.) states that his sources for his accounts of the legendary rulers Ninus, Semiramis, 
and Sardanapalus were Herodotus, Ctesias, and Hellanicus. For the legendary history of 
Asia known to the Greeks see Diod. Sic. 2.1-28. 

49See Hellanicus, FGrHist 4 F180, 182-83. 

50 For Charon's account of Persian rulers and the Persian War see FGrHist 262 F3, 
9, 10, 11, 14. Drews (Greek Accounts 22-32) has argued that the Persikas of Hellanicus and 
Charon preceded Herodotus’ work but provided Herodotus with little information on 
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Thucydides indicates other historians’ disinterest in contempo- 
rary events when he notes (1.97) that Hellanicus alone, in his Attic 
History, had touched upon events after the Persian Wars; other histo- 
rians had only discussed prior Hellenic history or the war era itself. 
Even so, he says, Hellanicus' account of the postwar period was too 
brief and chronologically inaccurate.5! This testimony from Thucydi- 
des and the focus of the fragments of the archaioi sungrapheis on the 
Heroic Age both show that those authors concerned themselves with 
recounting myths and heroic genealogies rather than historical events 
of the recent past. 

Jacoby, however, maintained that Hellanicus was a chronicler who 
in his Priestesses of Hera at Argos and Attic History did indeed record 
contemporary history.?? In his view Hellanicus' Priestesses was a “uni- 
versal chronicle" which in three books covered the history of the Hel- 
lenic world from the Heroic Age down to the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, recording the events that had occurred while each priestess held 
office; Attic History was a "local chronicle" which in two books related 
the history of Athens from the Heroic Age to the Peloponnesian War. 
He further asserted that Hellanicus had organized his history annalisti- 
cally, recounting the events of each successive year under the heroic 
kings (in book 1) and then eponymous archons after 683/2 B.c. (in 
book 2). 

The evidence for this position is weak; alternative reconstructions 
are possible for both works. The fragments of Priestesses do not neces- 
sarily indicate that it was a chronicle. Six of the eleven extant concern 
eponymous heroes, and one relates an event of the Heroic Age; of the 
remaining four, three provide only geographical information, and one 
fragment does record a historical event, the foundation of Naxos on 
Sicily.?? As more than half of these fragments recount the foundation of 


account of their brevity and their interest in legend. Cf. Marincola, “Herodotean Narra- 
tive" 130-36. 

51Scholars have argued that Thucydides inserted his remarks about Hellanicus 
into his work after completing his account of the Pentekontaetia, because Hellanicus 
supposedly published his Attic History after 407/6. For a summary of the arguments for 
and against this position see Lenardon, “Thucydides and Hellanikos." The publication 
date for Hellanicus' work is based on the citation of Hellanicus for events occurring in 
407/6. On the authenticity of these fragments see below. 

52 Jacoby, FGrHist IIIb (supplement) 1-21. 

53The eponymous heroes listed include Macedon, Phaeax (Phaeacians of Cor- 
cyra), Siculus, Nisus (Nisaea in the Megarid), Chaeron (Chaeronia in Boeotia), and the 
Trojan woman Rome (FGrHist 4 F74, 75, 77, 79, 81, 84). One fragment (F78 with commen- 
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cities and nations, this work could have been a collection of ktiseis 
which Hellanicus dated according to the year of the Argive priestess. 
Two of the lengthier fragments tell how King Sicelus settled the island 
which bore his name and how the heroes Aeneas and Odysseus to- 
gether founded the city of Rome.*4 

Ancient grammarians indeed cited from writings by Hellanicus 
variously entitled Ktiseis (Foundings), Ktiseis Ethnön kai Poleön 
(Foundings of Nations and Cities), Ethnón Onomasiai (Names of Na- 
tions), Peri Ethnön (On Nations), and Barbarika Nomina (Foreign Cus- 
toms). All these supposedly different works were actually alternative 
titles of a single work; all the fragments discuss the customs and geo- 
graphical location of various Scythian, Thracian, and Lydian tribes.?5 
Ancient scholars cited Hellanicus' Skythiaka, Aiolika, Kypriaka, Thet- 
talika, Lydiaka, and Peri Chiou Ktiseös (On the Foundation of Chios), all 
of which could also be merely alternative titles for a general work on 
ktiseis.?° In scope this work was identical with Priestesses, for the frag- 
ments of both recount the ktiseis of both Greek and barbarian cities and 
nations. Priestesses perhaps was organized not chronologically but top- 
ically, in the form of a periegésis in which Hellanicus described the 
geography, customs, and origins of different peoples, just as Hecataeus 
had in his Periodos.?? The great Hellenistic scholar Eratosthenes recog- 


tary) refers to the exploits of King Minos. F76, 80, and 83 relate only geographical 
information. Hellanicus (F82) reported that Theocles founded Naxos on Sicily; cf. Thuc. 
6.3. According to Ephorus (FGrHist 70 F137) the Athenian Theocles lived ten generations 
after the Trojan War. 

54 FGrHist 4 F79, 84. 

55 FGrHist 4 F66—70, 72—73 with commentary; cf. Pearson, Early Ionian Histo- 
rians 197—99. 

56 FGrHist 4 F32, 52—55, 57, 58, 64, 65, 71. Cf. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 
193—203. The single fragment from Aiolika concerns a ktisis, for it tells of the Aeolian 
migration led by the hero Orestes. The one fragment from Kypriaka concerns the founda- 
tion of the Cyprian city Carpasia by Pygmalion. The two fragments from Skythiaka 
identify the tribes and geographical features of Scythia. Such information also appeared 
in Peri Ethnön and Ktiseis Ethnön kai Poleön. All three titles could therefore refer to the 
same work. The title Peri Chiou Ktiseós indicates that it could belong to a general work on 
ktiseis. The fragments from Thettalika and Lydiaka relate only topographical informa- 
tion. Such data also appeared in the work by Hellanicus concerning ktiseis. Pearson 
maintained that Aigyptiaka was a work separate from Ktiseis, but Hellanicus could have 
discussed Egyptian geography and customs in Ktiseis, which would have treated the 
customs, geography, and Ktiseis of both Greeks and barbarians. 

57 Dionysius (De Thuc. 9) states that Hellanicus and other writers before Herodo- 
tus organized their histories around regions (topois) where events took place. 
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nized Hellanicus as one of the early geographers after Hecataeus, yet 
no ancient authority ever attributed to Hellanicus the composition of a 
Periodos.** The silence of the ancient sources could be explained if such 
a work by Hellanicus was known in antiquity under the title Ktiseis or 
Priestesses of Hera at Argos. 

Hellanicus' Attic History, like Priestesses, was not a chronicle. 
There are a number of problems with Jacoby's reconstruction of the 
work along those lines. First, the evidence for the work's supposed 
annalistic organization is as questionable as it is thin. Jacoby based his 
supposition on two citations of Hellanicus in the scholia to Aristopha- 
nes' Frogs, for events occurring in the archonship of Antigenes (407/6 
p.C.).?? The validity of those two citations is uncertain. The scholia cite 
Hellanicus for events in 407/6, but according to various ancient reports, 
Hellanicus lived from 496 to 411. The source of this information is the 
Chronicle of Apollodorus of Athens (second century B.c.), whose work 
was used as a reference work by later scholars.©° Admittedly the dates 
assigned by Hellenistic scholars are not very accurate, but they did 
base their chronologies for early writers more or less on the information 
in those writers’ works. If Hellanicus had discussed in his Attic History 
events that had occurred during the archonship of Antigenes in 407/6, 
Apollodorus would not have dated his death to 411.6! It is more likely 
that the scholiast who cited Hellanicus was confused or mistaken. It is 
not impossible that an error in transmission occurred in the course of 
the many redactions which separate the current text of the scholia from 


38See FGrHist 1 T12 (= 4 T13) with commentary. Cf. Pliny NH 1.4—6; Avien. Or. 
Mar. 41; Suda s.v. Hellanikos. 

39See FGrHist 4 F171 (schol. Aristoph. Ran. 694), 172 (schol. Vet. Aristoph. Ran. 
720) with commentary. Jacoby's reconstruction of this work has influenced subsequent 
studies of Hellanicus. See Pearson, Local Historians of Attica 1-26; von Fritz, Ge- 
schichtsschreibung 490-506; Fornara, Nature of History 16-23; Ambaglio, L'opera sto- 
riographica 43-57; Smart, "Thucydides and Hellanicus." 

$9 Apollodorus, FGrHist 244 F7 with commentary. 

The procedure used by Hellenistic scholars to determine an author's date is 
illustrated by Dionysius in his effort to determine the chronology of the life of the orator 
Dinarchus. In one of his speeches Dinarchus mentioned his recent return to Athens from 
exile. Dionysius dated this speech by consulting Philochorus’ Atthis, which mentioned 
that Athens had sent men into exile during the archonship of Anaxicrates in 307/6 B.c. and 
had allowed them to return in 292/1 during the archonship of Philippus. (De Din. 2—4; 
Philochorus, FGrHist 328 F66—67). We can be sure that Apollodorus followed this same 
procedure to determine dates. If Hellanicus had discussed events during the archonship 
of Antigenes, it is unlikely that Apollodorus would have dated Hellanicus' death prior to 
that time. 
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Didymus’ original commentaries to Aristophanes.% The conspicuous 
absence of any other citation of Hellanicus for an archon date certainly 
strengthens the possibility that the two fragments are spurious. The 
actual source of the archon date could be the Atthis of Philochorus 
(third century B.c.), who was cited along with Hellanicus and who did 
organize his work annalistically $? Moreover, one ancient commentator 
on Thucydides states that historians had not structured their works in 
this manner prior to Thucydides.“ 

Another problem with Jacoby's reconstruction of Hellanicus' At- 
tic History is the lack of evidence in support of it from the fragments. 
Fragments from book 2 do not relate any information about the period 
from 683/2 to the Peloponnesian War; instead they mention heroic ge- 
nealogies and myths.© Jacoby insisted that these fragments stem from 
digressions in book 2. Yet by positing the existence of such digressions 
he contradicted his initial position that Attic History was a chronicle 
which only briefly summarized the event of each year.® 

The weight of the evidence from the fragments of Hellanicus' Attic 
History and other works suggests that he did not compose annals but 
rather recounted heroic myths and genealogies. He did discuss histori- 
cal people and events, as Thucydides' testimony (1.97) indicates; but 


82 On the scholia to Aristophanes see Gudeman, “Scholien” 672-80. 

63] enardon, "Thucydides and Hellanikos” 66 n. 27. See Philochorus, FGrHist 328 
F141. There has been considerable debate concerning the authenticity of these two frag- 
ments, and some scholars have suggested emending the text of the scholia because of the 
chronological problem that they pose. For discussion of these proposed emendations as 
well as objections to such efforts see Pearson, Local Historians of Áttica 5—6; Drews, 
Greek Accounts 23 n. 14; Mosshammer, "The Apollodoran Akmai” 5. 

“Dionysius (De Thuc. 9) criticizes Thucydides for not organizing his work like 
those who wrote local history and structured their histories annalistically around a suc- 
cession of priests, kings, Olympiads, or annual magistrates. The author of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Commentary on Thucydides (POxy VI 853) declares that Dionysius’ criticism of 
Thucydides was unjustified, because historians then were not using a system of dating by 
archons or Olympiads. For a translation of the commentary, and bibliography, see Prit- 
chett, Dionysius: On Thucydides 59—60, 147. 

65 FGrHist 4 F42, 43, 46. F42 states that Minyans from Orchomenos in Boeotia 
settled at Mounychia in Attica to find refuge from invading Thracians. Other ancient 
writers dated the Thracian invasion of Boeotia to the time of the Trojan War (cf. Strabo 
9.2.3; Thuc. 1.12). F43 concerns the hero Hippothoón, whose grandfather Cercyon was 
one of the bandits killed by Theseus (see Plut. Thes. 11; Diod. Sic. 4.59.5). Hellanicus told 
the story of Theseus in his Attic History (FGrHist 4 F164—68). F46 mentions an Attic hero 
named Stephanephorus. 

66 FGrHist 323a E5, 6, 9 with commentary. Cf. FGrHist HIb (supplement) 12-13. 
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that information appears to have occurred in the context of enumerating 
the descendants of heroes. Two of the handful of Hellanicus' fragments 
concerning historical people trace back the ancestry of the family of the 
elder Miltiades to Ajax and that of the orator Andocides to Odysseus.97 
Here too he has focused on the ancient heroic past rather than the 
present generation of men.® In his Attic History Hellanicus recorded 
Attic genealogies and myths, just as he had done for other areas of 
Greece in his Deukalioneia and Phoronis. In Priestesses of Hera at Argos 
he recounted the ktiseis of various peoples. In so doing he wrote local 
histories, inasmuch as heroes were ancient kings who founded cities 
and nations. 

Because most of the fragments of Hellanicus and other archaioi 
sungrapheis are preserved by scholiasts and lexicographers, one could 
of course argue that the portions of their works dealing with historical 
rather than mythical events have been lost. Yet the focus of these frag- 
ments on heroes certainly points to the conclusion that those early 
authors were generally unconcerned with relating contemporary his- 
tory and devoted their efforts to telling ancient myths which in a later 
age Dionysius deemed silly. 


(4) According to Dionysius the archaioi sungrapheis preserved 
traditions (mnémai) which were contained in “written records" (gra- 
phai) stored in places both sacred and profane. If indeed those authors 
focused on the Heroic Age, graphai could not possibly refer to archival 
material, as some modern historians have supposed.9? Dionysius fur- 
ther defines the nature of mnémai by stating that the archaioi sungra- 
pheis recorded oral traditions (akousmata) which had been passed down 


$7 FGrHist 4 F22, 170. Scholars disagree whether Hellanicus provided the geneal- 
ogy of the orator Andocides, or of the orator’s grandfather. Cf. FGrHist 323a F24 with 
commentary; Pearson, Local Historians of Attica 25—26; Drews, Greek Accounts 23. On 
the genealogy of the elder Miltiades see Thomas, Oral Tradition 161-73; Davies, Athenian 
Propertied Families 294—302. 

68Cf. Hdt. 3.122. Although Plutarch did consult Hellanicus’ Attic History for his 
biography of the hero Theseus, there is no evidence which suggests that he consulted this 
same work in his biographies of Themistocles or Pericles. See Stadter, Commentary on 
Plutarch's Pericles xxvii; Frost, Plutarch's Themistocles 13-15. The absence of any cita- 
tion of Hellanicus in these two works indicates that Attic History contained little informa- 
tion about fifth-century history. 

$9? [ aqueur, “Lokalchronik” 1090; Pritchett, Dionysius: On Thucydides 54; cf. Ev- 
ans, Herodotus 107—8. 
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from one generation to the next since ancient times. His description of 
akousmata is reminiscent of the local traditions which Pausanias later 
consulted when he recounted the ancient myths from various localities 
in his periegësis of Hellas."? Dionysius’ mnémai refer to these very same 
epichoric traditions.?! For his Priestesses Hellanicus did not obtain the 
names of priestesses in the Heroic Age from some ancient archive in 
Argos; instead he extracted the names from heroic genealogies derived 
from such mnemai. In the one fragment from that work in which a 
priestess's name is recorded, Hellanicus reports that Sicelus settled in 
Sicily in the third generation before the Trojan War, in the twenty-sixth 
year of the priestesshood of Alcyone. Alcyone is none other than the 
daughter of King Sthenelaus of Mycenae, the granddaughter of the 
heroes Perseus and Pelops, and the sister of Erytheus, Heracles' en- 
emy (Bibl. 2.4.5—6). If the graphai mentioned by Dionysius were not 
archives, what in fact were they? The answer could lie in the attested 
circulation of ancient epics and oracles ascribed to mythical bards in 
the late sixth and fifth centuries. Because the early prose writers were 
publishing their works at that time, and because these oracles and epics 
recounted heroic myths and genealogies, the archaioi sungrapheis could 
have declared that they had consulted such works, which are thus iden- 
tical with the graphai discussed by Dionysius.?? 

There is evidence to indicate that the early prose writers did at 
least cite the opinions of earlier authors. Hecataeus and Acusilaus both 
stated their disagreements with Hesiod concerning the heroic past; 
Hellanicus likewise voiced criticism of Acusilaus.?? Charon identified 
the author of the epic Naupaktia, and Acusilaus mentioned the descen- 
dants of Homer on Chios, which suggests that both writers discussed 
the works of these two poets.7^ It is thus not unlikely that these authors 


70 Veyne, Did the Greeks Believe 95-102. Thucydides notes that he had obtained 
information about the heroes Minos (1.4) and Pelops (1.9.2) from oral traditions such as 
those described by Dionysius. 

7 Callimachus (F75.55 Pfeiffer) describes the work of the "ancient" (archaios) 
Xenomedes as a mnémé muthologé. On Xenomedes see above. 

72The question whether the archaioi sungrapheis knew the content of such works 
by word of mouth, or actually consulted written works, is debatable. In any case Di- 
onysius in the Hellenistic period would naturally have assumed that these writers were 
referring to graphai. 

73Hecataeus, FGrHist 1 F19; Acusilaus, FGrHist 2 T6 = Jos. C. Ap. 1.16. 

74 Acusilaus, FGrHist 2 F2; Charon, FGrHist 262 F4. 
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reported the opinions of mythical bards such as Orpheus and Musaeus 
besides historical figures such as Hesiod. 

The late sixth century B.c. witnessed the production of works 
which were ascribed to mythical poets. Herodotus (7.6) reports that the 
Athenian chresmologist Onomacritus “edited” the oracles of Musaeus 
when the Peisistratids were in power in Athens. Onomacritus also re- 
portedly first “edited” the poems of Orpheus.” In the middle of the fifth 
century Pythagoras, a contemporary of Onomacritus, was accused by 
Ion of Chios of attributing his own poems to Orpheus.76 Herodotus is 
possibly subtly referring to the works credited in his day to such bards 
as Orpheus and Musaeus when he declares (2.53) that the poets be- 
lieved to be more ancient than Homer and Hesiod actually lived later. 
Like his contemporary, Ion, Herodotus denies the authenticity of po- 
ems ascribed to mythical authors. 

These poems treated such subjects as heroic myths and genealo- 
gies. In the late fifth century the sophist Hippias of Elis announced his 
intention of presenting an account drawn from what had already been 
said by Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Homer, other poets, and in prose 
works (sungrapheis)." He evidently found the supposed works of Or- 
pheus and Musaeus quite useful in his work as a mythographer. His 
other fragments relate information about the myth of the Golden 
Fleece, the names of the Oceanids, and the number of Hyades who 
nursed Dionysus.?? According to Plato (Hipp. Mai. 285b), Hippias gave 
public lectures on such topics as heroes and the founding of cities, the 
study of which he termed archaiologia. Such subjects, as we have seen, 
were also treated by the early prose writers. Hippias' mention of "prose 
works" (sungrapheis) in the company of the ancient poets as sources of 
myth could be a reference to the works of the archaioi sungrapheis 
enumerated by Dionysius. Thucydides, a contemporary of Hippias, 
similarly lumped together the poets and the logographoi as sources of 
the archaiologia of Hellas. The testimony concerning Hippias demon- 
strates that in the fifth century the poems of Orpheus and Musaeus were 
authoritative sources for stories about gods and heroes and were cited 


75 Tatian Adv. Graec. 41; Suda s.v. Orpheus. The earliest attested Orphic cosmol- 
ogy dates to the late sixth century B.c., around the time of the Peisistratids. See West, 
Orphic Poems 68-70, 88-90. i 

Jon, FGrHist 392 F25. 

7 Hippias, FGrHist 6 F4. 

78 FGrHist 6 F9-11. 
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by at least one mythographer. It is quite possible that Hippias was not 
the only such prose writer to do so. 

The content of epics and oracles often overlapped in that they 
both related information about the Heroic Age. The poets Musaeus and 
Orpheus were regarded by the Greeks as composers of ancient ora- 
cles.?? In the fifth century the oracles of Bacis, the Sibyl, and Epi- 
menides were also in circulation.8° Herodotus (5.43—44) mentions the 
oracles of Laius. In accordance with these oracles, Herodotus tells us, 
Doreius of Sparta, the brother of King Cleomenes, set out to found a 
colony at Heracleia in Sicily after the chresmologist Antichares of 
Eleon had advised him to do so. These oracles must have provided 
some information about genealogies and myths. According to one he- 
roic myth, Doreius' ancestor Heracles wrestled with Eryx, a local king 
in Sicily, at the invitation of the latter. Victorious, the hero turned over 
the land of the defeated king to the local people on the condition that 
they return the land to one of his own descendants.?! The oracles of 
Laius undoubtedly recounted this myth as well as the descent of the 
Spartan royal houses from Heracles, thus justifying Doreius' colonial 
ambitions at the end of the sixth century. 

Herodotus (5.90) relates that the Peisistratids kept their collection 
of oracles on the Acropolis. One is immediately reminded of Dionysius' 
statement that the archaioi sungrapheis recorded traditions found in 
writings stored in both profane and sacred places. It is possible that 
these writers, like Hippias, made use of epic poems as well as such 
oracles, or at least claimed to do so. Dionysius observed this practice in 
his reading of the works of the archaioi sungrapheis and noted it. 


(5) Dionysius also recognized similarities in the literary style of 
these early prose writers: all composed their works in the same dialect 
in a style which was simple, clear, and unembellished. Here again, both 
the fragments of these authors and other ancient testimony attest to the 
accuracy of Dionysius’ information. The dialect in the fragments is 
Ionic, even in those of Hellanicus and Acusilaus, who were not Io- 
nians.®2 It is also clear from the fragments that these writers frequently 


79Hdt. 7.6; Philochorus, FGrHist 328 F77. 

80Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy 100—107; West, Orphic Poems 45-53. 
8i Diod. Sic. 4.23. 

82Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 19—20. 
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repeated words and phrases in their narratives, preferred a simple, 
paratactic as opposed to a complex, hypotactic sentence structure, and 
often employed the historic present tense.® Such tendencies in a prose 
style certainly verify the observation, by Dionysius and by Cicero (De 
Or. 2.53) as well, that the style of the earliest Greek historians was clear, 
simple, and unadorned. 

Dionysius makes a clear distinction between the literary style of 
the archaioi sungrapheis and local chroniclers. He informs us (AR 
1.8.3) that the Atthidographers wrote chronicles which quickly bored 
their readers. The works of the archaioi sungrapheis, by contrast, pos- 
sessed both charm and grace, while enchanting audiences with fabulous 
myths (De Thuc. 5—6). Evidently in Dionysius' opinion the style of the 
chroniclers lacked such attributes.94 


Thorough examination of Dionysius' account of these early prose 
writers in conjunction with the fragments of their works and other an- 
cient sources substantiates the accuracy of his report and allows for the 
following conclusions. (1) The archaioi sungrapheis flourished in the late 
sixth century and the fifth century B.c. (2) These writers composed 
basically genealogical narratives relating the founding of cities as well 
as the genealogy and deeds of eponymous heroes. (3) They recorded 
the myths of the Heroic Age, while ignoring relatively historical events 
of the recent past. (4) They cited oracles and epics as sources and 
sometimes criticized their inaccuracy. (5) All wrote in the Ionian dialect 
in a simple and clear prose style which was charming. 

If these writers' primary concern was to recount the myths and 
genealogies of the Heroic Age, the term "chronicler" is not appropriate 
to describe their literary activity. There is little evidence to suggest that 
any of these writers mentioned by Dionysius set out only to establish a 
chronological scheme for Hellenic history Hellanicus, for example, 
was content merely to note that certain heroes lived a number of gener- 


83 Lilja, Earliest Greek Prose 4—49, 73-116. 

84Dionysius did not confuse genealogists with local chroniclers because of the 
similarities in their style, as Jacoby supposed. He notes (De Dem. 2) that those who 
published genealogies (genealogias) and those who wrote local histories (topikas histo- 
rias) both employed a simple and plain prose style. He recognized (De Thuc. 9) the 
authors of topikas historias as chroniclers. The genealogists he alludes to in De Dem. 2 
are identical with the archaioi sungrapheis. 
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ations apart, without being too specific.95 It is unlikely that he left 
behind a complete list of the priestesses of Hera accompanied by dates; 
otherwise, later Hellenistic chronographers would have preserved such 
a valuable list, just as they recorded the list of Spartan kings which was 
known to Herodotus (7.204).86 The archaioi sungrapheis certainly did 
alter heroic genealogies so as to synchronize heroes from different 
mythical families.$7 But we would be mistaken to assume that this par- 
ticular activity was their sole purpose for producing their works. The 
heroic myths and genealogies themselves motivated these writers to tell 
these tales and delight audiences, as Thucydides and later Dionysius 
would testify.85 


Davip L. TOYE 
GRAY, TENNESSEE 
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ELEGIAC WOMAN: FANTASY, MATERIA AND MALE DESIRE 
IN PROPERTIUS 1.3 AND 1.11 


I 


During the last two centuries B.c. legal and social regulations re- 
garding the rights and freedoms of women in Roman society became 
less restrictive. Nevertheless there is substantial evidence to indicate 
that Roman society continued to relegate women to a subservient role.! 
The Latin elegists, however, proclaim a radically unconventional phi- 
losophy of life that appears to elevate women to an exalted stature—a 
stature women did not enjoy in real life. Many scholars have argued that 
the Roman elegists indicated their nonconformity with traditional cul- 
tural norms by deliberately inverting conventional sex roles in their 
poetry, portraying women as dominant and men as subservient (Hallett, 
“The Role of Women”; Gold, “Finding the Female"). 

Of the elegiac poets, Propertius is considered by many to be the 
inventor of the image of servitium amoris. The Propertian lover appears 
to demonstrate par excellence the elegiac topos of the male narrator as 
enslaved and the female narrative subject as his enslaver. In two essays 
on deciphering the "real" existences of elegiac mistresses, Wyke offers 
a compelling argument that “Cynthia is depicted as matter for poetic 
composition, not as a woman to be wooed through writing" (“Written 
Women" 48; see also "Mistress and Metaphor"). She applies her argu- 
ment mainly to books 2—4 and maintains that book 1 stresses the depic- 
tion of Cynthia as a flesh-and-blood woman who does not become 
intimately associated with the practice of writing until book 2. I prefer 
to argue that even in book 1, despite her apparent dramatic presence, 
Cynthia is primarily depicted as a “woman in a text'——a text that both 
inscribes male desire and reflects the self-conscious literary concerns 
of the poet. Wyke's analysis, although illuminating, does not give 
enough consideration to the gender-specificity either of Propertius' 
portrayals of Cynthia or of his erotic discourse in general. 

Because of their emphasis on devices of realism, both 1.3 and 1.11 


! For discussions of the role of women in Roman society see Cantarella, Pandora's 
Daughters; Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society; Hallett, Fathers and Daugh- 
ters; Lefkowitz and Fant, Women's Life. 
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offer fruitful opportunities for an examination of Propertius’ depiction 
of Cynthia in book 1—an examination specifically of how her role as 
beloved becomes subordinated to her role as narrative materia for the 
poet's writing. In both 1.3 and 1.11 Propertius presents his elegiac mis- 
tress as a pictorial object that arouses the lover's erotic fantasies and 
serves as a vehicle for his artistic fame. Despite Propertius' representa- 
tion of Cynthia as both dura and docta, the male narrator in 1.3 and 1.11 
either imagines his mistress in an ideal state of captivity and helpless- 
ness (1.3) or identifies her exclusively with nonrational nature (1.11). 
Both poems portray Cynthia either as a helpless victim who needs the 
guardianship of her male lover or as a creature of uncontrolled passion 
and emotion, a potentially dangerous source of disorder. 

Recent work in feminist psychoanalytic theory provides a frame- 
work for interpreting the tension in 1.3 between the “real” and “ideal” 
Cynthias. Irigaray (“This Sex Which Is Not One") and Benjamin (The 
Bonds of Love) critique Freud's accounts of both male and female desire 
and sexuality.” In particular, Irigaray unravels Freud’s theory about the 
gaze as a phallic activity linked to a desire for mastery of the object (the 
woman).? Both authors challenge the idea that the woman is a mirror for 
male desire and that woman's object status, her lack of an active desire 
of her own, and her passivity are all hallmarks of the feminine. In her 
interpretation of Freudian theory Irigaray demonstrates how the gaze is 
crucial in securing domination by the male. Her argument that women 
are turned into statues in the process of specularization—through the 
agency of the look that sees only a reflection of the observer's own 
desires—seems extremely useful in reading both 1.3 and 1.11. For in 
both poems Propertius' narrator turns his mistress into an object to 
gaze at, and this encounter with an objectified other gives rise to the 
image of the woman as either a dangerous siren or an unruly hag who 
potentially threatens the narrator's position of domination. 

Wyke agrees that despite the apparent reversal of sex roles in 
Propertius' elegiac texts, those texts do not depict female power nor do 


? Benjamin offers a feminist analysis of the psychological underpinnings of erotic 
domination. Her discussion of the relation between gender and domination demonstrates 
the complex intertwining of sexual and social domination. 

3Jrigaray, “This Sex" 350--52; see also Irigaray, "Another ‘Cause’—Castration” 
404—6. Irigaray's work has been extremely influential in articulating important ideas 
about the question of woman's essence and of a female sexuality. 
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they elaborate a role for the female subject that grants her an elevated 
social status: 


The heterodoxy of the elegiac portrayal of love, therefore, lies in the 
absence of a political or social role for the male narrator, not in any 
attempt to provide or demand a political role for the female subject. The 
temporary alignment with a sexually unrestrained mistress that Augustan 
elegy depicts does not bestow on the female a new, challenging role but 
alienates the male from his traditional responsibilities. The elegiac poets 
exploit the traditional methods of ordering female sexuality which locate 
the sexually unrestrained and therefore socially ineffective female on the 
margins of society, in order to portray their first-person heroes as dis- 
placed from a central position in the social categories of Augustan Rome. 

(“Mistress and Metaphor” 42—43) 


Wyke is right in pointing out that elegiac texts are “more generally 
concerned with male servitude, not female mastery" (42). But her argu- 
ment centers mainly on refuting the view that elegiac poets are inter- 
ested in empowering women and raising their social status through an 
unconventional portrayal of gender relations. She does not, however, 
consider the full implications of the elegiac lover's identification of his 
mistress with her function in literary discourse—as materia for poetic 
production. Elegies 1.3 and 1.11 both demonstrate that the subordina- 
tion of the woman as beloved to the woman as materia reveals a version 
of male desire that devalues women and turns them into objects of male 
fantasies of erotic domination. 


II 


Propertius 1.3 has prompted a number of important and influential 
studies.* Although scholars have emphasized somewhat different criti- 
cal approaches to the poem, the focus has been the tension in the poem 
between the reality and the idealization of the lover and his mistress. 
Lyne tells us that 1.3 *is about Cynthia the woman of wonder, the 
idealised creation of Propertius’ own mind, and Cynthia the woman of 
reality who inevitably reveals herself, and breaks in upon the eggshell 


4See esp. Allen, “Sunt Qui”; Baker, "Beauty and the Beast”; Curran, “Vision and 
Reality"; Dunn, “The Lover Reflected”; Harmon, "Myth and Fantasy”; Lyne, "Proper- 
tius and Cynthia." 
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world of dreams” (“Propertius” 61). Curran’s study emphasizes “the 
contrast between the epic world with its serene and accessible heroines 
and the real world of capricious and hot-tempered mistresses” (“Vision 
and Reality” 200). Although these scholars offer many illuminating in- 
sights about the poem, their readings tend to privilege and romanticize 
the male perspective of the narrator. More important is their failure to 
question male assumptions about desire or to consider the gender- 
specific nature of desire the poem expresses. Below I explore how a 
version of male desire is constituted in the poem and how Propertius’ 
amatory discourse produces an image of the elegiac mistress as the 
object of male fantasies of erotic domination— despite the apparent 
reversal of gender roles in the poem. 

As Curran observes, Propertius in 1.3 does not establish any nar- 
rative context for the poem but instead launches immediately into the 
world of myth and legend.5 From the outset Propertius introduces us to 
Cynthia by comparing her to famed mythological heroines and implic- 
itly compares the speaker to the corresponding male heroes. Scholars 
have generally romanticized the vision of Cynthia in the opening lines; 
Lyne and Allen view Cynthia in these couplets as an entirely idealized 
image of mythic beauty who "remains in a world beyond time" (Allen, 
"Sunt Qui" 134). Indeed all of the approaches to the poem seem to be 
limited by an identification with the perspective and values of the male 
narrator.® Criticism on the poem has not even attempted to link the so- 
called “idealization” of Cynthia to a particularly male point of view. I 
propose to show how the “woman in the text” is a projection of male 
fantasy and desire and, moreover, reflects male stereotypes about 
women that deny them agency and autonomy. 

We may begin by analyzing the specific comparisons of the sleep- 
ing Cynthia to mythical heroines and how they express aspects of pecu- 
liarly male views of “ideal” amatory relations. In the first exemplum the 


5Curran, “Vision and Reality" 191: “In 1.1 and 1.2 Cynthia is introduced imme- 
diately, a context is established, and only then is she compared, or contrasted with, the 
heroines of mythology. In these two poems the world of elegy, with its circumscribed 
borders, is subsequently expanded in order to encompass the great world of the epic and 
the heroic. In 1.3, on the other hand, there is a reversal of this technique: the larger world 
is evoked at the beginning and then reduced to the narrower focus of elegy.” 

$See Ancona, "The Subterfuge of Reason." In her examination of desire in Hor. 
Odes 1.23 Ancona offers a convincing critique of a scholarly approach that ignores the 
gender-specificity of desire in Horace's poem. 
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speaker compares his sleeping mistress to Ariadne as she sleeps on the 
shore, unaware that she has been abandoned by Theseus: Qualis Thesea 
iacuit cedente carina Í languida desertis Cnosia litoribus (1—2). Here the 
speaker imagines his mistress in a state of helplessness that allows him 
to play the role of rescuer. Indeed in the myth Bacchus comes and 
rescues Ariadne from the deserted shore. As the drunken lover, the 
speaker's connection with Bacchus is clear; the image of the stranded 
and helpless woman evokes desire in the male lover. Moreover, the 
speaker's arousal seems to depend on turning his "real" mistress into a 
static, pictorial object he can gaze at without any resistance or inter- 
ference from "reality" The object of desire he imagines, both in the 
myth and in the narrative context of the poem, lacks agency of her own. 

The second exemplum, of Andromeda's release by her lover Per- 
seus, continues the theme of the male lover delivering a defenseless 
mistress from danger and abandonment: qualis et accubuit primo Ce- 
pheia somno Í libera iam duris cotibus Andromede (3—4). The linkage of 
the release of Andromeda with the sexual consummation of her mar- 
riage to Perseus again connects female helplessness and captivity to 
male fantasies of erotic fulfillment. This association of the sleeping 
heroine with erotic fantasy culminates in the image in the third exem- 
plum of the frenzied maenad who collapses, exhausted, onto the grass 
after incessant dances: nec minus assiduis Edonis fessa choreis / qualis 
in herboso concidit Apidano (5-6). As Harmon observes, this last exem- 
plum deviates from the pattern of the two previous, for there is no 
allusion to a male figure corresponding to Theseus or Perseus; the mae- 
nad is “self-sufficient in her ecstasy” (“Myth and Fantasy” 155). The 
speaker's vision of the maenad seems more closely to resemble the 
speaker's own drunken state than Cynthia's sleeping condition. The 
three exempla become progressively more overt in their connotations of 
sexuality and thus suggest a heightening of the speaker's arousal as he 
constructs fantasies of his mistress held captive by his imagination. 
Cynthia seems most desirable to the speaker as long as she remains a 
fantasy——a static projection of his own desires. 

In the second section of the poem (11-20), where the speaker 
attempts to approach the “real” Cynthia as she sleeps, he nonetheless 
continues to treat his mistress as an object of erotic fantasy. The pros- 
pect of encounter only evokes another mythic comparison, one which 
heightens the expression of the speaker's fantasies of domination and 
control over a helpless, captive mistress. The speaker describes himself 
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staring at Cynthia as Argus gazed on Io. Curran sees the process of 
gazing in the relationship of Argus and Io as an expression of intimacy? 
This would suggest that intimacy is primarily a matter of male protec- 
tiveness toward a vulnerable and defenseless female. Later in the poem 
the speaker expresses his fears about Cynthia being "taken" by another 
man as he imagines what Cynthia might be dreaming: et quotiens raro 
duxti suspiria motu, | obstupui vano credulus auspicio, / ne qua tibi inso- 
litos portarent visa timores, | neve quis invitam cogeret esse suam (27- 
30). In view of the speaker's earlier attempts to approach his sleeping 
mistress in a way that suggests an “aroused physical state,” it is quite 
possible to read his concern about Cynthia's dream as a projection of 
his own sexual desires and intentions. 

Scholars tend to emphasize how charming it is that the speaker 
approaches his mistress so timidly, but they fail to explore how his 
mythical, that is to say, idealized depiction of himself as rescuer, protec- 
tor, and ultimately captor of his mistress devalues the woman and de- 
nies her subjectivity and autonomy. Moreover, the speaker's gestures of 
arranging garlands on Cynthia's head, rearranging her hair, and trying 
to place apples into her hands do not, I believe, increase the feeling of 
intimacy. These rather reinforce a portrayal of Cynthia as a mannequin— 
like figure; he arranges her as an artist might a still—life. In addition, the 
eroticism suggested by the apples furthers the idea that turning Cynthia 
into a pictorial object is linked to the sexual arousal of the male lover. 

Indeed the speaker's imagination comes alive while his mistress is 
asleep, when she exists as a tabula rasa upon which he can inscribe his 
desires. But ironically in 1.3 Propertius gives Cynthia a voice of her 
own: she has the “last word” in the poem. When she awakens and is 
presented as a flesh-and-blood woman with desires and prerogatives of 
her own, her voice comes as an abrupt intrusion into the rich inner life 
of the narrator. She is portrayed as a shrew who seems most desirable 


“Curran thinks that the speaker's gaze upon his mistress and his gestures toward 
her while she sleeps are indications of affectionate tenderness. This view, I believe, 
exhibits a blindness to the male-specific quality of the speaker's expressions of desire: 
“The implications, whether Io be conceived of as a heifer or simply as a girl with horns, 
poke gentle fun at both Cynthia and Propertius. . . . As Propertius turns from narration 
to the reader to apostrophize Cynthia herself . . . [a]ll is intimacy and tenderness" (“Vi- 
sion and Reality" 201—2). 
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when she is completely subjected to his (male) gaze, with no voice or 
agency of her own. 

By giving us Cynthia’s own words, rather than having the speaker 
narrate them, Propertius is able to dramatize the narrator’s experience 
of having “reality” clash with myth. Propertius has entrapped Cynthia 
within the unfortunate roles of being either awoman who evokes desire 
through her helplessness and passivity or a shrewish nag who destroys 
the lover’s lofty visions of beauty and tenderness. By having the poem 
end with Cynthia’s complaints, Propertius leaves us with the disap- 
pointing realities of amatory relations, realities that are vocalized by a 
woman who seems to fulfill the stereotype of the rancorous “wife” 
scolding her man for his unruly, irresponsible ways while she reminds 
him, in a mock-tragic tone, what a victim she has become. Cynthia's 
"absence" (her sleep) provides the speaker with the opportunity to 
create images of his mistress projected from fantasies of domination 
that are linked to his sexual arousal. 

In like manner Cynthia's "actual" absence in 1.11 gives rise to the 
narrator's fantasies about his mistress, fantasies that reveal a more 
overt attempt to objectify her and control her sexuality. By identifying 
Cynthia with nature, with “uncivilized” urges and passions, Propertius 
relegates her to a sphere that is traditionally regarded as inferior.® In- 
deed one of the chief topoi in both Catullus’ and Propertius’ poems is 
the complaint about their mistresses' tendency to lack control over 
seemingly insatiable sexual desires— desires that, of course, require 
their men to keep them in line.? In 1.11 Propertius identifies Cynthia 
with the disruptive and dangerous sensuality that was considered a 
threat to the perpetuation of Roman cultural values. 


8See Plumwood, "Women, Humanity, and Nature." Plumwood argues that “the 
Western philosophical tradition which has identified, on the one hand, maleness with 
rationality, and on the other hand, femaleness with the sphere of nature, has provided one 
of the main intellectual bases for the domination of women in Western culture." 

?See Wyke, "Mistress and Metaphor" 39. Wyke argues that from the period after 
Rome's rise to imperial status, there was a burgeoning of moral discourses associating 
female sexual impropriety with social and political disorder: "Consequently, in the con- 
ceptual framework of Roman society, female sexuality takes on positive value only when 
ordered in terms that will be socially effective for patriarchy. Displaced from a central 
position in cultural categories, they are associated with social disruption." 
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In 1.11 the narrator expresses his anxious fears about his mis- 
tress's trip to the fashionable Roman resort of Baiae, a place with a 
reputation for encouraging indulgence in sensual and erotic pleasure. 
The speaker fantasizes about Cynthia in Baiae and imagines her not 
only as part of the lush, sensual landscape itself but also as unable to 
withstand erotic temptation and to uphold the sancta fides of their ro- 
mantic union. 

In light of Baiae's reputation as a corrupter of puellae it is curious 
that the speaker emphasizes the sensually appealing aspects of the 
place and lingers on the images that produce "wonder" rather than 
revulsion: 


Ecquid te mediis cessantem, Cynthia, Bais 
qua iacet Herculeis semita litoribus, 
et modo Thesproti mirantem subdita regno 
proxima Misenis aequora nobilibus (1.11.1—4) 


Despite the speaker's fears about what Cynthia may be doing at Baiae, 
these lines nonetheless suggest that there is some pleasure for the 
speaker in Cynthia's absence, in the opportunity it gives him to imagine 
her in a new place. 

At line 5 the speaker abruptly shifts from Thesprotus' mythical 
realm to a passionate query of Cynthia to remember him and to hold a 
place in the corner of her heart for him. Here he presents himself as the 
unhappy lover asking his mistress for even the smallest tokens of love: 


nostri cura subit memores, a, ducere noctes? 
ecquis in extremo restat amore locus? 
an te nescio quis simulatis ignibus hostis 
sustulit e nostris, Cynthia, carminibus? (5—8) 


The speaker's devaluation of his imagined rival according to the only 
criterion that really matters for lovers—depth of passion—belies his 
presentation of himself as helpless and vulnerable. The speaker clearly 
has weapons his rival does not, and is clever in suggesting that Cyn- 
thia's fame depends on her willingness to make her his subject in his 
poems. The way the words nostris carminibus enclose Cynthia's name 
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in line 8 shows the fusion of the speaker’s poems and Cynthia’s name, 
and also implies that the figure of the puella to whom he speaks is less a 
woman he is wooing than she is a subject for his writing. 

The mention of nostris carminibus leads directly to the speaker’s 
evocation of Cynthia on the Lucrine Lake: 


atque utinam mage te remis confisa minutis 
parvula Lucrina cumba moretur aqua, 
aut teneat clausam tenui Teuthrantis in unda 
alternae facilis cedere lympha manu, 
quam vacet alterius blandos audire susurros 
molliter in tacito litore compositam! (9—14) 


Here the speaker fantasizes an image of Cynthia as he would like her to 
be—away from the realities of potential corruption and temptation. The 
verbs of holding and enclosing (teneat and clausam) recall the speaker’s 
fantasies in 1.3 of his mistress in a state of idealized captivity. But in 1.11 
Cynthia’s absence permits his imagination free rein. He can imagine 
what he would like Cynthia to be doing at Baiae and fantasize what he 
fears she might be doing. 

In the first case, he pictures her alone in a small boat, enclosed 
by water that yields to her arms as they row in alternating motions. 
Although he imagines her isolated and protected—her sexuality in 
bounds—he nonetheless uses images to describe her that evoke her 
sensuality and seductiveness. As in 1.3, there is the suggestion here of a 
connection between the captive, protected Cynthia and her sexual de- 
sirability. A pattern emerges similar to the one in 1.3: the image of the 
mistress detained, confined, and protected leads to a heightening of the 
speaker’s sexual arousal. Indeed, the speaker’s fantasy of Cynthia in 
the middle of an attempted seduction (1.11.13-16) suggests this inten- 
sification of his excitement. The sensual immediacy with which he de- 
scribes her stretched out on the beach, listening leisurely to the whis- 
pers of another man, has an air of voyeuristic titillation. It seems that 
her erotic charms overshadow the moral implications of her imagined 
infidelities. In fact the speaker’s rapt absorption in the sensually appeal- 
ing fantasies of his beloved with another man points to an autoeroticism 
that fuels both his literary and erotic imaginations. 

But as in 1.3, here the speaker casts Cynthia in the stereotypical 
role of the faithless, sexually unrestrained female who needs to be 
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watched over and controlled. Immediately after becoming carried away 
with his fantasies of her as potentially promiscuous, he vilifies women 
in general for their tendencies to transgress norms of female behavior: 


ut solet amoto labi custode puella, 
perfida communis nec meminisse deos. (15—16) 


By invoking communis deos in the context of female sexual transgres- 
sion he implies that female sexuality poses potential dangers to com- 
monly accepted views of social and political order. 

As Wyke argues, the elegiac lover's avowed position of servitude 
toward his mistress in such contexts must not be taken to imply female 
empowerment. She offers the explanation that elegists "explore... 
the concept of male dependency" ("Mistress and Metaphor" 41). But I 
think that such a view does not take into account the degree of manipu- 
lation and posturing that is present in the elegiac stance of servitude 
toward the mistress. 

As we saw in 1.3, the speaker here too appears to be titillated by 
imagining his mistress in a state of helpless captivity In 1.11 he also 
seems aroused by fantasizing about Cynthia's possible transgressions. 
The two poems dramatize a polarization of women "into the chaste and 
the depraved," a polarization that makes the construction of female 
sexuality a projection of male desire (Wyke, “Mistress and Metaphor” 
39). In 1.3 the posturing in the speaker's stance of servitude toward 
Cynthia is suggested through mythical exempla that emphasize female 
helplessness and dependency on men. In 1.11 the speaker presents a 
rather stereotypical picture of female sexual misconduct. In both po- 
ems the elegiac mistress is presented as an object of erotic fantasy and 
as fertile material for poetic production. Thus the speaker's apparently 
servile position can be read, at least in part, as a strategy of manipula- 
tion used to promote the narrator's artistic fame. 

At line 17 the speaker makes an abrupt shift from his moralistic 
tone about how women need guardians to keep their sexuality in 
bounds, to a mood of supplication as he asks Cynthia to forgive him: 


non quia perspecta non es mihi cognita fama, 
sed quod in hac omnis parte timetur amor. 
ignosces igitur, si quid tibi triste libelli 
attulerint nostri: culpa timoris erit. (17-20) 
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The speaker’s convoluted double negatives at line 17 suggest a confu- 
sion in his attitudes toward his mistress. On the one hand, he flatters 
Cynthia by letting her know that her fama is unquestionable. On the 
other, the use of fama, especially in light of her imagined infidelities, 
can also have the connotation of a bad reputation. Thus saying that her 
fama is well known to him may also suggest that he is casting doubt on 
her “honor,” as he imagines her committing transgressions at Baiae. 
The ambiguity in the meaning of fama (good or bad reputation) suggests 
the speaker's binary images of his mistress. Moreover, perspecta at line 
17 conveys a sense of active scrutiny rather than passive knowledge, 
which reflects how the speaker's imagination has been scrutinizing 
Cynthia's reputation. 

The fear the speaker expresses at line 18 that "all love is feared in 
Baiae" recalls the earlier fear that some "unknown enemy" (7) has 
already snatched Cynthia from his poems. His manipulative strategies 
are all but transparent; he implies that her fama (good or bad) depends 
on the continuation of her position as his mistress. His offer (or threat) 
to confer fama functions as a very persuasive argument for her contin- 
ued faithfulness, but it also suggests a reversal of the elegiac balance of 
power in which the male lover is conventionally deemed subservient to 
his mistress. The speaker essentially suggests that Cynthia offer herself 
to him as materia for the continuation of his poetic practice. His fear of 
losing her to other suitors at Baiae seems to be as much a fear that her 
name will be snatched from his literary productions as it is a fear of her 
being snatched from his life. 

We can see the speaker's manipulations and convoluted “logic” in 
his claim that the culpa is solely his. It is his ability vividly to imagine 
Cynthia's committing moral transgressions that he is calling a culpa. 
Her absence, like her sleep in 1.3, provides a tabula rasa on which he 
can project his fantasies and desires. Taking all the moral blame on 
himself— in light of his earlier allusion to the moral laxity of puellae— 
can be understood as part of his manipulative strategy of self-ef- 
facement toward his mistress. His desire to renew a poetic practice in 
which she will not only have a crucial role but from which she may gain 
praise or condemnation, is the most persuasive argument he can use 
to get her back and thus increase the likelihood of his own fama as 
well. 

The speaker's strategy of manipulation continues through his 
comparison of Cynthia to his own mother: 
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an mihi nunc maior carae custodia matris? 
aut sine te vitae cura sit ulla meae? 
tu mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola parentes, 
omnia tu nostrae tempora laetitiae. (21-24) 


The roles he imagines for both himself and his mistress in this passage 
reflect a profound confusion in the way gender relations are constructed 
in the poem. The image of the speaker as the custodia of his mother 
recalls the earlier implications of male protectiveness expressed in the 
images of containment associated with Cynthia. But more important is 
the way he turns his mistress into his “mother.” Before, Cynthia was 
associated with an indulgence in sensual pleasure that seemed to trans- 
gress appropriate social conduct for women. Now she is the desex- 
ualized, infinitely nurturing mother who, of course, could not possibly 
abandon her dependent, desolate “son.” This shift from the image of 
the woman as dangerously unrestrained to an image that emphasizes 
chastity, fertility, and selflessness again points up the polarization of 
women into "good" and "bad," virtuous and depraved. 

The speaker, however, makes Cynthia not only his *mother" but 
both his parents as well. As the speaker's "father" as well as his mother, 
she is stripped of her gender altogether and denuded of any traces of 
sexuality. It is interesting to note that this passage recalls Catullus’ 
poem 72, in which the speaker declares that he loves Lesbia as a father 
loves a son: dilexi tum te non tantum ut vulgus amicam, / sed pater ut 
gnatos diligit et generos (72.3--4). Propertius reverses Catullus by com- 
paring the lover not to the parent but to the child. And Propertius' 
speaker does not merely compare his relationship to Cynthia to the filial 
love between parents and children. He says that Cynthia is his parents; 
it would be difficult not to see the hyperbole in such a statement. What 
could be more guilt-inducing than to say that Cynthia is as responsible 
for the speaker's life as parents are toward their children's lives? The 
implications of nurturance in equating Cynthia with his parents and 
making his survival depend on that nurturance reinforces the impor- 
tance of Cynthia's role in the continuation of the speaker's poetic prac- 
tice. 

The sense in which the speaker considers Cynthia crucial to both 
the private and public aspects of his life is evident in his declaration that 
she is the cause of both “what he is” and how he appears to others: 


seu tristis veniam seu contra laetus amicis, 
quicquid ero, dicam “Cynthia causa fuit." (25-26) 
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The speaker’s overriding concern seems to be for “Cynthia” as a name 
in a text. It is the speaker’s own text—his speaking—that makes Cyn- 
thia the reason for his existence and the basis of how others see him. 
The speaker’s language—his text—causes him to be what he is and 
controls the image he puts forth to the world. He does not merely report 
that he informs his friends about Cynthia's crucial role in his life. He 
emphasizes the speech act itself in conveying that information, and thus 
reveals his self-conscious awareness of his own active role in creating 
images of himself and his mistress. 

Moreover, Cynthia's "existence"— real or imagined—is defined 
exclusively in relation to the speaker. She is a projection of the male 
lover's moods and thoughts, indeed, of his very identity. The critique of 
feminist theorists that in Western philosophical discourse the woman is 
merely man's "other," a mirror of his masculinity, and that she can 
never achieve the status of subject, at least for/by herself,!? seems to 
apply to Cynthia's position in 1.3 as merely a foil to the male speaker.!! 

Benjamin's study of the oedipal model in her analysis of gender 
and erotic domination is particularly useful for understanding tbe po- 
larized images of the mistress in 1.11.!? The speaker in 1.11 associates his 
mistress with images of both seductress and nurturing mother. Ben- 
jamin argues that "on the psychic level, the oedipal repudiation of the 
mother splits her into the debased and the idealized objects" (Bonds of 
Love 214—15); this split denies the woman recognition of her own subjec- 
tivity. Benjamin's comments on this point help to illuminate how male 
desire is constructed in 1.11: 


The problem is that using the wife-mother as a prop for autonomy 
threatens to reduce her to a mere extension of the self. . . . This is a 
version of the contradiction we saw in erotic domination, the fear that we 
have destroyed or wholly objectified the other whom we need. It is also 
another version of the oedipal model: wanting to devalue and control the 
other while still drawing sustenance from her, wanting to keep mother in 
captivity and yet alive and strong. (205, emphasis mine) 


10See esp. Fuss, Essentially Speaking 55-72; Moi, Sexual/Textual 127—409. 

u See Gold, “Finding the Female" 89. Gold posits the image of Cynthia as one that 
reflects a traditional role for women: “Cynthia’s chief purpose is to play the ‘other’ to 
Propertius's hero . . . her position is relational and is defined entirely by the parts he 
plays." 

2See Benjamin’s chapters "The Oedipal Riddle" and “Gender and Domination” 
in Bonds of Love 133--82, 183—218. 
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The image of captive woman whose separate identity is never recog- 
nized, who is devalued and objectified as a woman and yet needed for 
emotional and creative nurturance, seems to be a crucial element in the 
way the mistress is depicted in both 1.3 and 1.11. 

In the last four lines of 1.11 the speaker returns to the moralistic, 
paternalistic tone he adopted earlier: 


tu modo quam primum corruptas desere Baias: 
multis ista dabunt litora discidium, 
litora quae fuerunt castis inimica puellis: 
a pereant Baiae, crimen amoris, aquae! (27-30) 


The speaker’s abrupt shift from imagining Cynthia as the chaste, nur- 
turing woman to evoking the moral laxity of puellae in general suggests 
a polarized view of the “good” and the “bad” woman. The speaker 
blames Baiae for corrupting the chastity of young women, but the angry 
tone of his moralistic railings recalls his earlier allusion to the ten- 
dency women have to go astray once their guardians are removed. The 
speaker cannot expect us to believe, literally, that the shores of Baiae 
are the source of corruption. They merely provide the opportunity for 
women to do what is customary for them (ut solet, 15): lapsing into 
depravity if they are not under the control and watchful eye of a man. 

There is irony in the speaker's use of crimen in the last line of the 
poem. The word is in apposition to aquae Baiae, but earlier the speaker 
has admitted his own anxious imaginings to be at fault. It is he who has 
evoked the seductiveness of the waters of Baiae and has vividly con- 
jured up fantasies of a crimen there. In fact his own crimen has pro- 
duced the captivating images of his beloved through which both he and 
his mistress will be remembered. The only crimen is that which 1s pro- 
jected out of his imagination and, ironically, makes him desire Cynthia 
all the more. The titillation in fantasizing about the potential seduction 
of his mistress at Baiae leads the speaker to vilify women in general but, 
at the same time, to express his urgent desire for Cynthia to return to 
him. His depiction of his mistress according to binary views of women 
as either virtuous or corrupt offers little possibility for women to be 
regarded as subjects in their own right. 

The dependent, servile stance of the lover that gives rise to the 
image of the domina creates a hierarchical configuration of lover and 
beloved that is based on relations of power. Yet Propertius’ male narra- 
tor, despite his alienation from customary masculine pursuits and from 
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positions of power, nonetheless transfers many conventional attitudes 
and assumptions about women to the expression of male desire. Both 
1.3 and 1.11, through their polarized representations of the elegiac mis- 
tress, suggest the entrapment of the woman within a symbolic order 
structured around male fantasies of control over women's autonomy 
and sexuality Much contemporary criticism on Propertian elegy has 
unfortunately tended to accept the male lover's “idealized” images of 
his mistress as simply part of the genre, and has failed to question the 
implications of the lover's mythologizing for the way women are both 
"read" and represented. !? 
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BRIEF MENTION 
ELECTRA'S HAIR 


From Mr Falconer's “Soliloquy on Hair” in chapter 4 of Gryll 
Grange, by Thomas Love Peacock (London: Parker, Son & Bourn, 
1861): 


“Hair, the only grace of form," says the Arbiter Elegantiarum [Petr. 119], 
who compares a bald head to a fungus. A head without hair, says Ovid 
[AA 2.249], is a field without grass and a shrub without leaves. Venus 
herself, i£ she had appeared with a bald head, would not have tempted 
Apuleius [Met. 2.25], and I am of his mind. A husband in Menander 
[Perikeiromene], in a fit of mad jealousy, shaves his wife's head; and when 
he sees what he has made of her, rolls at her feet in a paroxysm of 
remorse. He was at any rate safe from jealousy till it grew again. And here 
is a subtlety of Euripides, which none of his commentators have seen 
into. Aegisthus has married Electra to a young farmer, who cultivates his 
own land. He respects the princess from magnanimity, and restores her a 
pure virgin to her brother Orestes. ^Not probable," say some critics. But 
I say, highly probable; for she comes on with her head shaved. There is 
the talisman, and the consummate artifice of the great poet. It is ostensi- 
bly a symbol of grief; but not the less a most efficient ally of the aforesaid 
magnanimity. . . . A woman's head shaved is a step towards a death’s 
head. As a symbol of grief, it was not necessary to the case of Electra; for 
in the sister tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles her grief is equally 
great, and she appears with flowing hair; but in them she is an unmarried 
maid, and there is no dramatic necessity for so conspicuous an antidote to 
her other charms. Neither is it according to custom; for in recent grief the 
whole hair was sacrificed, but in the memory of an old sorrow only one or 
two curls were cut off [cf. Soph. El. 449]. Therefore it was the dramatic 
necessity of a counter-charm that influenced Euripides. Helen knew bet- 
ter than to shave her head in a case where custom required it. Euripides 
makes Electra reproach Helen for thus preserving her beauty [Or. 128]; 
which further illustrates his purpose in shaving the head of Electra where 
custom did not require it. And Terence showed his taste in not shaving the 
head of his heroine in the Phormio, though the severity of Athenian cus- 
tom would have required it... . 
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ROBERT DnEWs. The End of the Bronze Age: Changes in Warfare and the 
Catastrophe ca. 1200 B.c. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. xii 
+ 252 pp. 4 figs. 10 pls. Cloth, $35, £30. 


The division between the disciplines of history and archaeology is tradi- 
tionally nowhere more apparent than in discussions of the transition from the 
Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean. 
Archaeology and history share certain fundamental questions: what caused the 
collapse of Bronze Age kingdoms? and what were the conditions in the Dark 
Age that nurtured the sociopolitical restructuring that led to the emergence 
of autonomous city-states? In an effort to understand this important cultural 
transformation in Aegean prehistory, the archaeologist seeks to define the ar- 
chaeological context while exploring theoretical frameworks for analyzing cul- 
ture change. The historian seeks singular causes for the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions. In this sense Drews's book is a history book. Its premise is novel: a 
change in the methods of warfare around 1200 B.C. precipitated the weakening 
or utter collapse of Bronze Age cultures throughout the Aegean, Anatolia, 
Syria—Palestine, and Egypt. 

Chapter 1 defines the problem and premise: "it is the destruction of sites 
that I shall therefore try to explain, and this topic is itself enormous" (4). This 
“destruction” is called the “Catastrophe,” which is a generalizing term and 
blatant rhetorical trope. While it is used to mean tbe physical process of de- 
struction (88)— that is, the actual formation of the archaeological record—it is 
also an event or series of events (4, 9, 15); it is a chronological period (182); and it 
is the process of culture change (3, 184—85). Ultimately the “Catastrophe” is 
both the cause of and process of the social and political restructuring at the end 
of the Bronze Age. (Drews provides a very useful and brief chronological intro- 
duction, adopting a low division between IIIB and IIIC, ca. 1180, and, in Egyp- 
tian terms, placing it no earlier than the reign of Queen Twosret.) 

Chapter 2 examines the primary evidence for "destructions" throughout 
the Aegean and Near East, with useful references to primary excavation re- 
ports. This chapter is a succinct summary of the main bodies of published 
archaeological material for the periods in question and elucidates many of the 
idiosyncrasies of the evidence in various regions. One wonders, however, about 
the culturally specific variables that might be crucial factors in such variations 
of the Catastrophe. The complexities of regionally diverse data are unfortu- 
nately lost in Drews's summary. For example, he maintains that nucleation of 
settlement in LM IIIC is a uniform result of a need for defense, even in coastal 
and lowland regions in the Argolid, Rhodes (Ialysos), Cyprus (Enkomi), and 
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elsewhere (44). New site locations, whether on the sea (45), or in the mountains 
of Crete (29), provide equally effective protection from invaders. By invoking 
the age-old, versatile, and historical “refuge settlement” model, Drews ignores 
or omits an enormous amount of archaeological data derived from recent inten- 
sive surveys all over Greece that have shown settlement nucleation and site 
clustering to be recurring patterns dictated by environmental adaptation, cul- 
tural and topographic diversity, new social hierarchies, and strict subsistence 
regimes in the early decades of the Dark Age. 

The second part of the book (chapters 3—8) surveys "alternative explana- 
tions for the Catastrophe." Chapter 3, on earthquakes, and chapter 4, on migra- 
tions, are necessarily long and detailed, as Drews seems compelled to attack 
two fundamental historical theories of the culture change: natural destruction, 
and exogenous population movement. In the first instance, the necessary uncer- 
tainty and reticence of many good excavators permits Drews the substance of 
what amounts to little more than negative argumentation: if earthquake destruc- 
tion cannot be proven, then destruction by warfare must be the case. Kourion 
(40) is indeed a dramatic instance of an earthquake destruction, and Ugarit (42) 
is, as Drews points out, a fascinating example of human violence. But such 
cases must not be treated or presented as archaeological indices of final pro- 
cesses of abandonment. The myriad depositional, and human and natural post- 
depositional formation processes involved in the development of any archaeo- 
logical stratum must be fully distigguished first, before conclusions may be 
drawn about behavioral processes. 

The subsequent chapters on migration, metallurgy, drought, and systems 
theory are interesting surveys of the various historical approaches to culture 
change, from Gaston Maspero's work in the nineteenth century through the 
works of Rhys Carpenter and V. Gordon Childe down to modern colloquia such 
as The Crisis Years: The Twelfth Century B.C., ed. W. A. Ward and M. S. Jou- 
kowsky (Dubuque: Kendall/Hunt, 1992). While Drews is partial to theories of 
raiders and pirates (chapter 8), he is nonetheless vexed at the role traditionally 
attributed to such “peoples of the sea.” For him, they are not the result of the 
breakdown of Bronze Age society, but the fundamental instrument. 

The third part of the book begins with chapter 9, a brief introduction on 
the state of the evidence for Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age military 
weaponry and tactics. Chapters 10 and 11 form a very detailed and convincing 
synthesis of data concerning chariot and infantry warfare. Drawing on works of 
Schulman, Glock, Sasson, Kendell, Heltzer, Beal, and others, and through 
close examination of Hittite and Egyptian texts and Egyptian commemorative 
reliefs, Drews argues that the palace-based elite military system of the chario- 
try was the basic form of warfare in the Bronze Age and that infantries were 
essentially chariot runners or skirmishers. The latter were not a significant 
tactical force but were subordinated to specific roles of siege, defense, and 
occasional battle in difficult terrain. In contrast, chapter 12 sketches the ex- 
treme importance of the Dark Age infantry foot soldier, now armed with the 
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Naue Type II cut-and-thrust sword and spear (chapter 13), and forming the 
basic offensive unit (the infantry) that was so vital to the protection and identity 
of the emerging city-state. 

The argument that there was a change in the basic roles of the chariot and 
foot soldier in the years around 1200 B.c. is exciting, and Drews's presentation is 
persuasive. However, as presented in chapter 14, the strict causal importance of 
that change for history is surprising, untenable, and lacking explanatory force: 
the Libyan Meryre's defeat by Merneptah in the Delta in 1208, and the early 
destructions of Thebes and Troy VI (217), publicized the feasibility of fielding 
enormous infantry armies. In Drews's historical reconstruction the innovation 
of infantry warfare was discovered and adopted by various barbarian tribes 
(97)— Kaskans, Sardinians, and others hailing from the north Aegean, Lycia, 
and the countryside of Philistia and Israel (219) who took pleasure in destroying 
and looting wealthy kingdom states (83). The efficiency of the new infantry 
formation proved to be a foil to the Old Kingdom chariotries (89), and the 
resultant destructions spread rapidly from the northwestern frontiers into the 
Aegean and Near East. Before 1150 B.c. palatial civilizations and Bronze Age 
society were irrevocably changed or utterly destroyed. 

The author's frequent use of the term "Catastrophe" tends to collapse 
space and time. The reader should recall that nearly a century separated the 
chariot battle of Kadesh (1275) from Ramesses' defeat of the Libyan infantry; 
and nearly a whole generation separated Merneptah's victory over Meryre's 
foot soldiers in 1208 and Ramesses' depiction of himself as a "foot soldier" in 
1176. Might a growing reliance on the foot soldier, and his acceptance into the 
records and iconography of pharaonic battles, not suggest an internal change, 
perhaps a shift in the political and social importance of an infantry class within 
palatial society? Is the reason why Mesopotamia was largely impervious to the 
Catastrophe only that the Euphrates and Jezirah steppe provided a topographi- 
cal barrier to the west, as Drews argues (17)? Or perhaps was it that the Meso- 
potamian kingdoms and city-states had long recognized complex social and 
political hierarchies in which, as J. N. Postgate has recently remarked (Early 
Mesopotamia, London: Routledge, 1992, 248), "the humble infantry man was 
doubtless the backbone of the armies at all times"? Drews himself traces a 
growing reliance on non-palatial foot soldiers from Kadesh (where the chariot 
dominates), to 1208 with Merneptah's defeat of the Libyans, until Ramesses 
III's battles with the Philistine and Libyan infantries in 1179 and 1176. Notwith- 
standing the inherent difficulty of taking the Egyptian propagandistic commem- 
orative reliefs on face value, Drews admits that the palaces of the Bronze Age 
were indeed gradually exploiting and recognizing infantry warfare and new 
types of weaponry (190-91), and even assimilating into their populations and 
citizenry the very barbarian soldiers that ultimately caused the demise of the 
palaces (148--55). 

Systems theory, discarded so easily in the brief six pages of chapter 7, 
might be evoked to provide an explanatory model for Drews's own carefully 
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amassed data. A systemic framework would suggest that gradual change in the 
role of the foot soldier from 1275 to 1176 acted as positive feedback to the 
equilibrium of the palatial system, ultimately changing the military role, pres- 
tige, and power of the nobility and royal elite. Could such a process during some 
three or four generations in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries have affected, 
directly or indirectly palatial production and administration, social systems, 
territorial power, exchange systems, and ultimately the very essence of the 
Bronze Age palaces? Drews's achievement is his close examination of the data. 
His explanation of the destruction of cities is possible, but not provable in the 
archaeological record. If by "Catastrophe" he means "the collapse of Bronze 
Age civilizations," he must give us much more explanation of the culturally 
specific variables in each region that would make such a singular cause and 
once-for-all hypothesis at all plausible. 


DONALD C. HAGGIS 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


KARSTEN THIEL. Erzählung und Beschreibung in den Argonautika des Apol- 
lonios Rhodios: ein Beitrag zur Poetik des hellenistischen Epos. Stutt- 
gart: Franz Steiner, 1993. xiv + 263 pp. Paper, DM 96, SFr 96, OS 749. 


This, like several other books on Apollonius that have emerged recently, 
are about to emerge, or are in progress, is a revised doctoral dissertation (Trier, 
1992). The topic here, as Thiel makes clear in his introduction, is description, or 
more specifically ecphrasis, in the Argonautica, and indeed the reader will find a 
meticulously thorough analysis of this aspect of the Hellenistic epic. As the first 
full-length study on ecphrasis in the Argonautica, the book, as Thiel claims, 
does fill a gap in Apollonian scholarship. 

The work falls into two major sections—-Theorie und Methode and Text- 
analyse—surrounded by an introduction and conclusion. In the first section 
Thiel looks at ancient (Theon, Hermogenes, Aphthonius, and Nikolaos) and 
modern (Lessing, Friedlánder, Rhode, Norden, Heinze, etc.) theorists on ec- 
phrasis and concludes that there is no “unequivocal and comprehensive defini- 
tion of this concept" (25) and that the only useful distinction one can make 
. between description and narrative is Heinze's dictum (Virgils epische Technik) 

that an ecphrasis involves a break in the narrative. He adds that because a 
literary phenomenon such as ecphrasis must always be viewed within the poetic 
of any given author, he approaches Apollonius' descriptive passages in the light 
of Hellenistic poetic conventions. 

The methodology employed is clearly laid out in the first section and 
vigorously employed, though somewhat infelicitously augmented, in the next. 
Twenty-five passages in the Argonautica were selected for examination (they 
are listed on pp. 32—34). These come from a larger group: the twenty identified 
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by Palm (Bemerkungen zur Ekphrase in der griechischen Literatur) and fourteen 
others added by Thiel, who then eliminated nine ofthat totalon the grounds that 
they are so brief (from 2.5 to 7 lines in length) that they hardly break the narra- 
tive. In his analysis of each passage Thiel considers a range of attributes: ex- 
terior form, content, narrative components, metrical peculiarities, language 
(these are referred to as “structures” to each of which is ascribed a technical 
term in Greek). Then he examines the function, realism, and action/time ofthe 
ecphrasis, each of which can be identified as an instance of npaypatoypadia, 
tomoyeadia, xoovoyoadta, or neocwnoypadia. All twenty-five passages are 
categorized as nonexcursive (Type A, pure description inside the narrative), 
excursive (Type B, pure description outside the narrative), or mixed (Type AB, 
description that breaks through the narrative). The second section, Textanalyse, 
which comprises the bulk of the book, considers the selected passages under 
those categories. 

Of the twenty-five scenes, eight are identified as Type B (pure excursus), 
three as Type À (pure nonexcursus), and the remaining fourteen as Type AB (a 
mixture). In his examination of the eight Type B passages Thiel observes that 
their arrangement varies from symmetrical to asymmetrical; that the spon- 
deiazon is not a useful factor to consider in the evaluation of this category of 
ecphrasis; and that hapax legomena, neologisms, and catachreses underscore 
the difference between Apollonius and his models (aemulatio). Of greater im- 
portance, Type B passages possess three important features: "retardation" 
(i.e., of an important event), a "special function" (e.g., the calming of tempers 
in the case of Orpheus' song in book 1), and an "overlapping idea" (above all, 
the all-powerful control exerted by Eros). 

Turning to Types A and AB, Thiel modifies the scheme used thus far. 
First, he divides purely narrative passages into two types: (I) "Motivische 
Skizze” and (2) “Motivischen Block" (i.e., mere sketches versus unified 
scenes). Next, considering the categorization of passages within each group, he 
offers further discriminating factors: a passage can either possess descriptive 
elements or not, can be characterized as pià £x0gotg moaypdtwv (Nikolaos' 
definition of óuynowc) or zomp £xOsoic ztooyuótov (i.e., a passage that con- 
tains elements of technical terminology, a digression, or both), and can be desig- 
nated as either “undetailliert” or “detailliert.” Thus, under the second category, 
*Motivischen Block," there are actually four subgroups (2a, 2b, 2c, 2d): 2a 
entails the subcategory yit &x8goic ztoayuóxov; the last three are variations of 
the subcategory xou) £xOgou noayuätwv (2b being “undetailliert,” 2c being 
“detailliert” with no descriptive element, and 2d being “detailliert” with de- 
scriptive elements). Thiel catalogues all seventeen Type À and AB passages 
under 2b, 2c, and 2d. Thus the categories “Motivische Skizze" (la and Ib) and 
*Motivischen Block" (2a) that were just created are immediately dropped from 
consideration. 

A further refinement to the original scheme is added with the appearance 
of a new major category, Type C: speech, of which there is only one example 
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(Aphrodite’s description of the golden ball). Even this sole instance is not pure 
speech but a mixture of speech (C) and description (B; thus BC). All passages 
discussed are arranged according to this more elaborate scheme (227--29, with a 
legend offering eight further distinctions among the passages), which does help 
clarify a categorization that is rather complex and confusing. 

After examining the remaining seventeen passages and comparing his 
results with his analysis of the first eight, Thiel reaches the following general 
conclusions: 

(1) Passages which are purely or partially narrative (Type A, AB, BC [2b, 
2c, 2d]) deal by and large with concrete facts and portray action. 

(2) Passages which are purely descriptive (Type B) delay important oc- 
currences, deal by and large with abstract facts, and portray situations. 

(3) Type AB, 2d passages (narrative passages that are most descriptive) 
are closest to Type B, and a high proportion of both types of passages have Eros 
as a theme. This thematic interest, Thiel argues, reflects a central feature of the 
longest ecphrasis of the poem: the description of Jason's robe. 

Like others who have dealt with Jason's cloak, Thiel examines the organi- 
zation of the scenes (cf. Argo. 1.721—73). There are seven scenes on the cloak: 
Cyclops/Zeus, Amphion/Zethus, Aphrodite/Ares, Sons of Electryon/Telebo- 
ans, Pelops/Hippodamia, Apollo/Tityus, Phrixus/Ram (730—67). Yet on the 
basis that the last two scenes begin with a slightly different introductory formula 
(èv xai) Thiel argues that a new section begins here which looks back to Athe- 
na's making of the cloak and instruction in the art of shipbuilding, the introduc- 
tion to the ecphrasis (721-29). By setting these last two scenes of the cloak 
opposite the introduction, Thiel identifies véyvr as a significant theme (Athena’s 
skill of weaving and shipbuilding counterposed to Apollo's skill of archery), and 
also places the portrait of Aphrodite looking at her reflection in Ares’ shield at 
the center of the five scenes that are now seen as the core of the ecphrasis and 
carry, in Thiel's words, the öıdayxr of the cloak (i.e., the power of Eros, craft, 
and magic over brute force). I find this analysis of the structure of the passage 
unconvincing. The introductory formula v xai is not sufficiently different from 
the others (£v uév, èv 6’, &&eing, Ev Ó£, Ev 5é, in that order) to signal a new 
beginning; and, since the two scenes are a part of the cloak, a new beginning is 
inappropriate. Once one includes the final two scenes within the structure of the ' 
cloak, the central scene changes, as does the interpretation of the whole. 

In addition to challenging the centrality of the Aphrodite scene, I also 
question the didactic interpretation of the cloak in particular and, by extension, 
other instances of ecphrasis in the Argonautica. Thiel's reading of the cloak is 
much influenced by Gilbert Lawall’s excellent and influential article “Apollo- 
nius’ Argonautica: Jason as Anti- Hero" (YCS 19 [1966] 121-69). There (p. 157) 
Lawall argues, pace Thiel, that Jason was the intended recipient of the óiónyr 
of the cloak. Thiel (41) rightly rejects this view and proposes instead that the 
cloak's 5:6ay7 is directed toward the reader (other instances of dud0yyh among 
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the ecphrastic passages discussed are offered passim). Though I fully agree that 
the significance of the scenes on the cloak—however they are read, individually 
or collectively—-is meant for the reader to ponder and that the power of love is 
an important motif both in the cloak and elsewhere in the poem, I never sense 
that Apollonius has it in mind to instruct the reader qua teacher but would 
rather appear to explore his various themes qua poet. Even the didactic poets of 
this era (e.g., Aratus and Nicander) appear to have been more interested in the 
aesthetics of their poetry than in the imparting of knowledge. Aióoyf as the 
soul of Apollonian ecphrasis would be very disappointing. 

When treating individual lines on the cloak (and other passages dis- 
cussed), Thiel examines the relationship between the Argonautic text and its 
models, especially Homeric, and here too he makes good on his promise to 
approach ecphrasis in the context of contemporary poetics. There are many fine 
observations made along the way, of which I cite one. Thiel rightly calls our 
attention to the imitation of Il. 18.592 (Aaidadog Tjoxnoev xoXzoxéáuo Apt- 
G&Óvy) at Argo. 1.742 ("EEeing 9' joxnvo BabumAdxapos Kv8ćosia); not only will 
Ariadne's departure with Theseus be used in the seduction of Medea later on in 
the poem, but a cloak, used by Dionysus and Ariadne, which was passed down 
to Hypsipyle and given to Jason, will be used to trick Apsyrtus (65). 

Despite the criticism mentioned above, I feel that Erzählung und Beschrei- 
bung makes a contribution to Apollonian studies, both in its systematic exam- 
ination of ecphrastic passages in the Argonautica and in its detailed interpreta- 
tion of individual scenes. I disagree with some of the interpretations offered and 
find the format of the argument in general overly regimented, but the questions 
and points that Thiel raises have stimulated debate in a neglected area of the 
poem. 








JAMES J. CLAUSS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDWARD COURTNEY, ed. The Fragmentary Latin Poets. With commentary. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xxvi + 504 pp. Cloth, $75. 


Iam never certain whether to envy or pity Hellenists for the ever-increas- 
ing body of literature revealed by the papyri. Roman literature remains rela- 
tively stable, and new poetic discoveries are few: the Barcelona Alcestis, the 
new Gallus, the Epigrammata Bobiensia. What can be read of poets not pre- 
served in late antique or medieval manuscripts is distressingly little, and un- 
likely to change very much. After Cicero, and aside from one twenty-line pas- 
sage by his brother, there is not a single fragment longer than ten lines of any 
poet until Albinovanus Pedo's description of Germanicus’ sea voyage; most 
fragments of the neoterics and their successors are four lines or shorter. Im- 
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provement in our knowledge of this important area of literary history—all Latin 
poetry other than drama—comes only from the improved understanding of the 
little that survives, not from new discoveries. 

Perhaps because the quality and quantity of Latin poetic fragments are so 
unrewarding, they have received relatively little attention. The major archaic 
poets— Naevius, Ennius, Lucilius—have been relatively well served, but com- 
plete editions of the other non-dramatic fragments in this century have been 
few and undistinguished: Morel’s 1927 Teubner text appears adequate only in 
comparison with Buechner's 1982 revision. All that is now changed: Edward 
Courtney has not only produced a superb text of the fragments but has supplied 
them with a commentary that makes them comprehensible and (at least for 
fragments) relatively accessible. This is a book that all students of Latin litera- 
ture will need to own. 

The qualities revealed by FLP are those that one would expect from the 
editor's previous work. Courtney is a fine textual critic: not only are his own 
emendations intelligent and often imaginative (e.g. , (locis di)catus at Varro 2.1 or 
pars infima at Rabirius 4), but he is able to discard accepted readings and return 
either to the transmitted text'or to earlier emendations. Equally welcome in an 
edition of fragments is his willingness to wield the obelus: at least fifteen pas- 
sages emended in Buechner's text are daggered in FLE Buechner's frequent 
and ill-considered emendations have disappeared from the text and all but van- 
ished from the apparatus: I have noted some hundred places in which Court- 
ney's text departs from Buechner's, in virtually every one for the better. There 
are a few doubtful choices (the rewriting of Domitius Marsus 1.5—8 seems ex- 
treme, and Knaacke's excellent tumido at Aemilius Macer 5 belongs in the text 
rather than the apparatus), but for the most part, Courtney's text is superb. I 
should add that I have found only three typographical errors in the text itself: 
aeru for aera at Gaetulicus 1, cadentes for candentes at Apuleius 7.8, and agitur 
for igitur at Tiberianus 1.1. At Cicero 10.78 the lemma in the commentary dis- 
agrees with the printed text (which oddly shows the orthography uocat for 
uacat). 
Not only are Courtney's textual judgments in themselves excellent, but he 
knows as few do how to set out a fragmentary text in the context in which it 
survives, and to tease every possible bit of information out of that context. He 
makes a practice of quoting together, with adequate surrounding material, frag- 
ments that are preserved together. That is true not only of fragments of the same 
author that are quoted together (e.g., Manilius 2 and 3), but also of some impor- 
tant groups of different authors that are cited together: the early epigrams 
of Valerius Aedituus and others quoted by Gellius, the poems about Terence 
quoted in the Suetonian Vita, and others. He uses his close reading of the 
ancient sources in several instances to recognize that an introductory word or 
two belongs to the fragment rather than the source (e.g., Cicero 13; Aemilius 
Macer 14); his knowledge (impressive) of Pliny's Natural History gives the occa- 
sion to add some new fragments of Aemilius Macer. 
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Central to Courtney’s sureness as an editor is his knowledge of metrics 
and of ancient material culture: He uses meter not merely to establish colome- 
try (especially for Laevius) but to evaluate emendations and to define the ge- 
neric implications of metrical features (e.g., the ascription of Manilius 2-3 to 
tragedy). At times his enthusiasm for metrics leads to a certain obscurity: he 
never explains what the Bentley-Luchs Law and the caesura Korschiana are, 
and there is a gap of more than 250 pages between the first reference to miuric 
verses and the explanation of the term. His scattered comments on the develop- 
ment of the hexameter and the elegiac couplet, however, are very valuable: he 
gives an excellent introduction to the Ciceronian hexameter (pp. 150—52), and 
he makes frequent observations about changing fashions in the ending of the 
elegiac pentameter and about the distribution of adjective and noun pairs in the 
hexameter. Courtney's knowledge of the Roman world will be familiar to those 
who know his commentary on Juvenal; he is superb in explaining references to 
such diverse items as nuts (Sueius), snakes (Aemilius Macer), and mules and 
jennies (Maecenas fr. 3). He occasionally indulges himself beyond what is 
strictly necessary: the extensive note on the gender of deities (Laevius 26) is out 
of proportion with the rest of the commentary, as is the very long discussion of 
Calvus fr. 15-16. 

One less admirable aspect of FLP however, is the choice of what to 
include and exclude, which sometimes seems capricious. There has never been 
complete agreement on what belongs in such an edition, but Courtney has 
shaped the collection more than most. On the positive side, he has included 
some texts not included by Morel or Buechner: the epigraphic epigram of Lo- 
reius Tiburtinus (although the more fragmentary texts from the same wall are 
omitted), the poem of Pompeius Lenaeus, the epigrams attributed to Virgil, the 
verse fragments of Varro's Hebdomades, and the more coherent portions of the 
Carmen de Bello Actiaco. The most important addition is the minor works of 
Ennius (the largest entry in FLP); he also includes the fragments of Tiberianus, 
as well as several poems ascribed to imperial authors in the Anthologia Latina. 
Some authors are augmented by new fragments: the new Gallus was already in 
Buechner's edition, but Courtney has added a new fragment of Hadrian (partly 
epigraphic), two new fragments of Domitius Marsus from the Epigrammata 
Bobiensia, a fragment of Julius Caesar preserved in Isidore, and various scraps 
of lesser moment. He has also printed Priapea 3 as a fragment of Ovid, probably 
correctly. More dubious is his decision to print a large section of Eclogue 10 as 
fragment 3 of Gallus, even though he says, quite rightly, that it is "not exactly a 
fragment." 

More disturbing are the omissions. At the beginning, Courtney simply 
dismisses the poets writing in Saturnians as belonging to a separate (and mori- 
bund) tradition. Although he includes Ennius' minor works (worthwhile, as 
they have received no commentary since Vahlen), he subtracts the fragments of 
Euhemerus because they are probably prose (but still have no new commentary, 
although they need it), just as he omits the fragments of Accius' Didascalica, 
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which, prose or not—and who can tell?—have traditionally been included in 
such collections, as have some fragments of Valerius Soranus, omitted “since 
we have no assurance that they are from verse works." The verses prefixed to 
Horace Sermones 1.10 are also omitted: but while they are not by Horace, they 
are very important and certainly fall within the chronological limits of this book. 
Courtney includes the two words delivered in a recitation by Propertius' poly- 
onymous descendant C. Passennus Paullus Propertius Blaesus—and yet he 
does not give the status of a fragment to Cicero's parodic flauit ab Epiro lenis- 
simus Onchesmites (quoted p. 189), although it is very important for our under- 
standing of late Republican!poetry. He also omits Cicero's translations from 
Greek poetry as well as those by later writers, because “they do not seem to me 
to represent proper fragments of Roman poetry" (viii). Why not? They are not 
original, but they are Latin verse, and are just as illustrative as more indepen- 
dent works of Latin poetic techniques. Any selection involves a degree of arbi- 
trariness, but some of Courtney's choices are both puzzling and annoying. We 
will still need to use Morel; but since the most unsatisfactory feature of FLP is 
the incomprehensible comparative table of fragment numbers, it is never en- 
tirely clear just when we need to use him. The texts that are in FLP are excel- 
lent, but not all is here that:should be. 

Space does not permit close examination here of Courtney's commentary. 
In general, he is far better at explaining words, metrics, and material culture 
than he is at offering literary analysis. Some notes are remarkably unhelpful: on 
Furius Bibaculus 14 “some general on the eve of battle" is the entire note; “O 
fortunat- is a common combination” on Cicero 8 does not even hint at the 
language of makarismos; "Roman poets sometimes amuse themselves by vary- 
ing the application of phrasés used by their predecessors" (p. 59) is seriously 
inadequate. There are also Some errors: the Stoics did not view flooding as a 
possible end ofthe world (p. 1163; cf., e.g., Powell on Cic. Somn. 23); Cic. Q. Fr. 
2.14 probably refers to an epic on Caesar, not to De Temporibus Suis (p. 173; cf. 
Soubiran); Hamlet 1.1.114— 16 i is misquoted on p. 165 (“when great Caesar fell / 
the graves did empty, and the sheeted ghosts . . .” for “a little ere the mightiest 
Julius fell / the graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead... .”). Some 
obvious cross-references are lacking: to Xenophon on p. 13 (Prodicus), to Iliad 
16 on p. 47 (divine tears), to Catullus 46 on p. 156 (iam and the ecphrasis of a 
season), to Catullus 1 on p. 202 (laboriosum), to Eclogue 6 on p. 274 (Gortynia), 
to Cornelius Severus fr. 10 ón p. 411 (murmuring pines). 

Finally, something should be said about one of the more striking features 
of Courtney's work, that he makes a laudable attempt to place these fragmen- 
tary texts within the larger context of Roman literary history. Thus he has long 
introductory notes on the poetae novi and the poetae novelli; he has important 
chronological points to make about the latter, as about Aemilius Macer and 
some others. He suggests, with some justification, that the New Poets did not 
restrict themselves to minor poetic forms (this applies particularly to the vexed 
question of the number of Furii concealed under the name of Furius Bibaculus). 
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In other areas, however, his views are more questionable: he does not address 
the problems of name and chronology surrounding Laevius (cf. Kaster, Studies 
on the Text of Suetonius "De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus,” Atlanta 1992, 41-47); 
he believes (p. 171) that Lucretius wrote in the late 60s rather than the mid-50s; 
he adopts much of the misguided pseudobiographical and chronological bag- 
gage that has become attached to the Eclogues (cf. esp. pp. 254—55, 267, 275); he 
accepts without question the view that Eclogue 8 is addressed to Pollio. He is at 
his weakest in dealing with the most familiar texts in FLE the poetry of Cicero's 
lifetime; he is at his best with later texts, such as Aemilius Macer, Albinovanus 
Pedo, and the poetae novelli. 

It would be wrong, however, to end on a critical note. This is a masterly 
edition: these fragments can now be read and appreciated as never before, in a 
better text than they have ever had, and with a learned, perceptive, and cogent 
commentary. I expect to use it, and to learn from it, for years to come. 


JAMES E. G. ZETZEL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ALAIN M. GOwING. The Triumviral Narratives of Appian and Cassius Dio. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1992. xiii + 374 pp. No price stated. 


Quellenforschung seems to have gone out of style. Quite rightly: the at- 
tempt to identify the disappeared sources of extant ancient historical writers— 
let alone the elucidation of the alleged political Tendenz and even general Welt- 
anschauung of these disappeared sources—was always a highly problematic 
enterprise. It offered scope for impressive cleverness of argument, and the 
display of prodigious learning; but in the end it may not have done all that much 
to advance our knowledge of antiquity. The focus shifted away from those as- 
pects of the far past we had a fair chance of knowing—the thought of those 
writers who survive (or partially survive), and the ideology that informed the 
periods in which they wrote—to questions that were inevitably highly specula- 
tive. Thus the main portion of the article on Cassius Dio (fl. A.D. 220) in Pauly- 
Wissowa, written by the great Eduard Schwartz, is devoted to an attempt to 
elucidate the various alleged sources of Dio; less time is devoted to a discussion 
of what actually exists: Dio himself. Yet a man who devoted twenty-two years to 
the research and writing of a history of Rome (Dio 27.23.5)—a history that 
eventually totaled eighty volumes— has a self-evident claim to be viewed as an 
intellectual in his own right. 

Serious warnings along these lines appeared in the 1960s from Fergus 
Millar (A Study of Cassius Dio, Oxford 1964) and, in a different historiographical 
context, from Ernst Badian (see RFIC 96 [1968] 203—10). Alain M. Gowing has 
now taken such warnings and made them the basis of a new study comparing the 
narratives of Cassius Dio and Appian of Alexandria covering the period from 
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the murder of Julius Caesar to the destruction of the “Second” Triumvirate and 
the emergence of Octavian and: Antony as sole arbiters of the Roman world, 44— 
36/35 B.c. 

Gowing's thesis is that both Dio and Appian (fl. A.D. 140) can be discerned 
as distinct historical personalities and thinkers. Furthermore, their narratives of 
the complex and crucial Triumviral period, which set the stage for the creation 
of the Principate, can be shown to reflect concerns and perceptions contempo- 
rary to the writing of the two extant narratives themselves, rather than contem- 
porary to their sources (see Gowing 3, 15, 25, and esp. 273—94). Especially for 
Appian, the acceptance of such a thesis would mean a reevaluation upwards of 
the standing of a surviving author as an independent thinker (Dio having already 
been to some extent "rescued" by Millar). Appian, in other words, was not a 
mere Xerox machine, a mere transmitter of the ideas and emphases of Asinius 
Pollio—as E. Gabba strongly argued in Appiano e la storia delle guerre civile 
(Florence 1956). Gowing's positive reevaluation of Appian has been partially 
prefigured by the monograph of B. Goldmann, Einheitlichkeit und Eigenstand- 
lichkeit der Historia Romana des Appian (Hildesheim 1988), but the issue obvi- 
ously remains highly controversial, and a direct comparison of Appian’s trium- 
viral narrative with that of the’ already partially redeemed Dio promises much, 
methodologically. | 

Gowing’s book is well written, mercifully free from the obfuscatory jar- 
gon so common now in literary studies, and clearly a solid piece of scholarship. 
One must say, though, that he:seems more successful in dealing with Dio than 
with Appian. Gowing's Dio isia convincing figure: the Greek senator from Bi- 
thynia, not only a hard—working historian as well as a prominent politician of 
the Severan age (consul I before 211; commander of the great Pannonian legions; 
consul II with the Emperor Severus Alexander himself in 229), but a profound 
pessimist who analyzed people and events in traditional Greek moral catego- 
ries. Humans, according to Dio, are naturally greedy, aggressive, violent, turbu- 
lent, hubristic (see, e.g., frr. 39.3, 50.2, 52.18, 57.19; cf. 36.20.1, 4 aùr oou 
&vOodztov). There is no socioeconomic analysis or understanding of the terri- 
ble problems faced by the masses in their daily lives: the mob is simply “fickle” 
(see frr. 19.53, 24.1). The cataclysm of the late Republic is explained by the 
defects in character of individual politicians (frr. 83.1—3, 85.1, 89.2). The uni- 
verse itself is a disorderly place, ruled often by sheer blind luck that undermines 
the careful calculations of even the most intelligent (45.4.1—2). Monarchy 1s 
preferable to the Republic precisely because it brings order instead of chaos 
that is ruinous to all, and it is for this reason that Augustus should be seen as a 
major benefactor of the human race (32.1.2; cf. 56.43.4). 

Remarks such as this, about the instability of human fortune or about 
humans' natural propensity for aggression and hubris, are of course common- 
place in Greek thought; Millaritherefore tends strongly to be dismissive of them 
(see Cassius Dio 74—77). But Gowing is right— and importantly right-—in argu- 
ing that though commonplaces, such sentiments are no less heartfelt (see Gow- 
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ing 21-28, 297; cf. 156 n. 38 on Appian). If Dio's views here are similar to those 
of all our other preserved ancient historical writers, it is because all these writ- 
ers had so often to confront a similar, devastating problem: the (literally) unre- 
strained power of the rich, the influential, and the aristocratic, and hence the 
inevitable tendency of the elite of society towards the destructively aggressive 
and hubristic. 

In contrast to the formidable, pessimistic Dio, Appian of Alexandria re- 
mains—despite Gowing's best efforts—a rather cloudy figure. In part this is 
simply because we know so much less about Appian's life and career than we do 
about Dio: whole decades are a blank. Perhaps he did indeed gain the post of 
advocatus fisci (so Gowing 16—17), which might have important implications for 
his historiographical perspective (see below). But the evidence is slight and not 
quite conclusive, and perhaps the post was honorary (see E. Champlin, Fronto 
and Antonine Rome, Cambridge, Mass., 1980, 98-100). Perhaps he was indeed a 
close friend of the great littérateur M. Cornelius Fronto, friend and tutor of 
Marcus Aurelius—which would have important implications regarding the 
range and intensity of his intellectual life (see Gowing 274—76). Fronto did write 
a letter to Antoninus Pius for Appian's possible posting as advocatus fisci—a 
letter emphasizing Appian's advanced age (Ad Pium 10.2)—and his two other 
references to Appian are friendly enough. But this evidence is not particularly 
impressive in an age known for effusive expressions of feeling in epistulae, and 
one may note that Fronto's judgment of Cicero (Ad Marcum 4.3) is strikingly 
different from Appian's own reserve (on which, see below). 

It is unfortunate that crucial details of Appian's intellectual life remain so 
uncertain, for a second problem here is that Appian does not impress his per- 
sonality upon his material with any of the clarity and intensity of a Dio. Gowing 
argues that Appian is much more interested than Dio in the socioeconomic and 
even financial aspects of the turbulence of 44—36/35 B.c., and he would relate 
this distinctive historiographical approach to Appian's (alleged) stint as advo- 
catus fisci (see Gowing 17, 78, 83, 92, 256; cf. P. J. Cuff, Athenaeum 61 [1983] 148— 
64). But Appian often gives purely moralizing analyses in Bella Civilia, and very 
prominently right in the introduction to the work (see esp. 1.6.24). Elsewhere, 
and in crucial passages, he offers not even moralizing analysis; he can give only 
0zopAópeua as a historical explanation—as in his discussion of Cicero's con- 
duct in 44/43 B.c. (see 4.143.563, 566). 

It is hard to see in all this an overarching and personal interpretation of 
history. Certainly it seems exaggerated to say that Appian was specially pre- 
occupied with social issues and even with the “class struggle" (despite Gowing, 
10): after all, even Dio himself was occasionally capable of socioeconomic anal- 
ysis (see 47.14-19). Rather, there seems with Appian a prevailing fragmentation 
of thought and approach; there seems, if anything, a lack of coherence and 
consistency. 

A focus that shows the Alexandrian as sharply individualistic is actually 
only clear in two specific instances. First, there is Appian's obvious and enor- 
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mous sympathy for the hunted victims of the triumvirs during the proscriptions 
of 43/42 B.c. The murders, escapes, and exiles are described in great detail: 
eighty separate cases are discussed, with dramatic story after dramatic story. 
By contrast, Dio is brief (only: eight cases in detail) and bland (see Gowing 254— 
63). Gowing persuasively argues that Appian was sensitive to this material be- 
cause of his personal experience of being a hunted fugitive in Alexandria and its 
suburbs sometime during the great Jewish uprising of A.D. 115—117 (Praef. 15.62; 
cf. Gowing 13—14, 263, 269). Second, there is Appian's striking depiction of the 
delights of Alexandria that seduced Antony in the winter of 41/40 B.C.: it was not 
the traditional “fieshpots of Egypt" that Antony loved, but rather the flourish- 
ing cultural life and intense intellectual life offered by the Greek metropolis (BC 
5.11). This, prima facie, is an example of Appian's Alexandrian patriotism at 
work (Gowing 117). 

Normally, however, Appian's triumviral narrative does not seem informed 
by any larger or personal vision. One may contrast Dio, who emphasizes 
throughout the necessary triumph of monarchy over the Republic (a triumph 
that Octavian-Augustus is supposed to have sought from the beginning). More- 
over, despite the substantial effort evident in Appian's survey of Roman wars as 
a whole (of which BC is only a part), the survey itself is organized along re- 
markably jejune lines—by ethnicity (Hispanica, Lybica, Macedonica, Illyrica, 
and so forth). Given these evident intellectual weaknesses in Appian's histo- 
riographical approach, one wonders whether the Alexandrian might not indeed 
have been susceptible to being strongly influenced by both the specific concerns 
and even the specific motifs ofihis sources. For instance, Appian rarely employs 
the set-piece speech in his writing (despite his alleged close friendship with 
Fronto, the master of rhetorical theory)— yet suddenly in books 3 to 5 of Bella 
Civilia, speeches abound. ` 

This same methodological principle—the sudden suspect appearance of a 
motif not normally found in our extant author— can also be applied to Cassius 
Dio. For instance, at 46.18.1, in an anti-Ciceronian speech attributed to Q. 
Fufius Calenus in 43 B.C., Dio provides us with a row of puns on Cicero's name 
(à Kixéowv Ñ KuxéoxovAs Ñ Kuxeocoue Tj Kixéou8e Ñ 'oaíxovAs . . .). But Dio 
was not given to punning (and the last word in the list is a sneer at Greeks and 
Greek learning). It is thus legitimate to wonder from what source (or sources) 
for this speech Dio took the elaborate play on words (see Millar, Cassius Dio 
52—54). 

There may still be, then, a place for Quellenforschung in the study of Dio 
and Appian—as long as the definite limits of its usefulness (and even appli- 
cability) are recognized, and as long as the independence of mind of our extant 
sources is given proper weight. Gowing's study constitutes a solid contribution 
to the continuing scholarly discussion of these important issues of historiogra- 
phy (ancient and modern). 

A couple of minor technical criticisms. References to modern scholarship 
in the book are occasionally eccentric in format. There seems no reason why 
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the vast majority of such references are (correctly) in footnotes while some- 
times suddenly appearing in parentheses within the text itself, a location usually 
reserved for references to ancient sources (see, e.g., p. 48 for three examples): 
was this the result of sloppy copy-editing? And the indexing can sometimes be 
similarly eccentric. A reader, for instance, will have a very difficult time indeed 
finding Gowing's interesting discussion of Popillius Laenas' role in the murder 
of Cicero: one can try the index (at 360, under “L.aenas”), but the page refer- 
ence there is not helpful; the detailed account is actually at 155, not 262, though 
the former reference has disappeared (at 155, however, Cicero's assassin is 
called “Laena”). 


A. M. ECKSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK 


PHILIPPE GAUTHIER and M. B. HATZOPOULOS. La loi gymnasiarchique de Be- 
roia. Athens: Centre de Recherches de l'Antiquité Grecque et Romaine, 
Fondation Nationale de Recherche Scientifique, 1993. 203 pp. 16 pls. 1 
map. Paper, price not stated. (Meletemata, 16). 


Gauthier and Hatzopoulos present the first fully authoritative text of this 
important inscription, whose publication history they call “étonnante.” Discov- 
ered by the Macedonian ephors B. Kallipolitis and Ch. Makaronas in 1948 in 
Beroia, where it had been used as the cover slab for an early Christian tomb, it 
was not published until 1966 (J. M. R. Cormack, Ancient Macedonia II [1966] 
139-49), The stele is opisthographic. Side A is readable to about line 42, but 
letters continue sporadically for another twenty lines. Thereafter the stone is so 
eroded as to be virtually unreadable, although it must have originally contained 
a little more than one hundred lines. Side B, save for occasional letters (which 
can be restored), is complete, containing 110 lines. Louis Robert acquired a 
copy made by Makaronas (to line 51) and was able to improve on the Cormack 
text with new readings and restorations. Robert’s text was published in SEG 27 
(1977) no. 261. 

Gauthier and Hatzopoulos have made a thorough study of the stone in the 
Archaeological Museum of Verria (inv. no. A 488) and are able to rescue through 
reading and judicious restoration another dozen lines after line 51 on Side A. 
One significant result of their labor is the recovery in line 55 of part of the 
formula of the oath taken by assistants of the gymnasiarch. Lines 55-62 can 
then be restored with some confidence from the gymnasiarch’s oath in 24-34. 
Side A is shown to have the following subjects: heading (1--22); designation of 
the subsequent text as the gymnasiarchal law (22); election of the gymnasiarch 
and assistants (22—24); oath of the gymnasiarch (24-34); assumption of office by 
the gymnasiarch (34—40) . . . oath of the assistants (55-62)... . gap of about 
forty lines. 
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The editors present text, translation, and commentary, followed by chap- 
ters on the gymnasium in Beroia and the spread of the gymnasium in Mace- 
donia. Existence of other gymnasiarchal laws in Hellenistic cities is known from 
references in a regulation of Amorgos (/G XII 7.515) and an inscription of Am- 
phipolis (unpublished), but only the Beroia text, dated somewhere between 175 
and 125 B.c., is reasonably complete. Gauthier and Hatzopoulos call attention 
to other related inscriptions from Macedonia which have been announced in 
Ergon 23 and 24 (1984) but have not yet been fully published: a directive (di- 
agramma) of Philip V of 183 ordering the insertion in the gymnasiarchal law of 
provisions for athletes of other cities participating in local festivals and the 
stephanitic games; and a law on the ephebarchy, dated 24/3 B.c., which seems to 
be the codification of an earlier law. Thus the editors discuss extensively the 
context in which the Hellenistic gymnasium in Macedonia can be understood. 

The gymnasiarchal laws which are referenced for Amorgos and Am- 
phipolis are not sufficiently complete to permit comparison with the Beroia text. 
Nevertheless, Gauthier and Hatzopoulos can draw upon numerous inscriptions 
of Hellenistic and Roman times (honorary decrees, dedications, epigrams, and 
inventories) to explain and clarify the obscurities of the Beroia law. The result is 
a demonstration of the working of a gymnasium in the life of a Hellenistic city, 
shown to be representative of its type. It emerges that the gymnasium of Beroia 
was devoted solely to athletic and military exercises and not also to cultural 
activities, as was the case with the contemporary phase of the Athenian ephe- 
beia. Since this is also true of other gymnasia of the Greek world, it is proper to 
use these inscriptions for commentary on the Beroia law. 

The gymnasiarch is shown to have been actively involved in the day—to— 
day running of the gymnasium. Together with his assistants, each day he was to 
arrange for exercises for two groups: boys (under 18) and youths (under 30), the 
two groups to be kept separate. Special training in javelin and bow was pre- 
scribed for the ephebes and young men under 22. At the end of the year he was 
to hold the Hermaia, a festival consisting of a long race, a torch race, and 
contests in physical fitness. As agonothete for that festival he appointed lam- 
padarchs and judges and provided prizes for each contest. The gymnasiarch 
was authorized to administer punishment to those who broke the rules of the 
gymnasium, and his judgment could be appealed to a court. He was charged 
with presiding over proper use of revenues and was subject to regular audit. 

Perhaps comment is in order, however, on the use of the intentional blank 
space (vacat) in the layout of the text on the stone. The engraver of the text used 
the intentional blank space in two ways: indication of subject and syllabic divi- 
sion, though not consistently in either case. The ends of lines, where words do 
not themselves end, are broken between syllables, sometimes by the vacat and 
sometimes not. Chapter headings (nomos gymnasiarchikos, peri paidön, peri tón 
Hermaiön, etc.) are set off by blanks and, again sometimes, change of subject 
within a chapter (e.g., lines 10, 67). This means of articulating the elements of 
the text contributes to its attractive appearance and makes it easier to read and, 
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consequently, to understand. Furthermore, within the lacuna of forty-plus lines 
at the end of face A the reconstruction of the arrangement of subjects advanced 
above suggests that the oath of the assistants may have been followed by their 
duties and then regulations for the neoi. Indeed, as line 1 of face B specifies 
(abruptly) a prohibition relating to the exercises of the young men, it is likely 
that this side of the stone begins by continuing discussion of a chapter (neol 
vev?) announced on face A. Subsequently at line B13 a new chapter begins 
with megl xatóov. 

I had not meant to end on a note of minor criticism. The edition of the 
text, the commentary, and the essays are thorough, and the editors have per- 
formed an exemplary service in their presentation of this inscription. 


WILLIAM C. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


ANDREW LINTOTT. Judicial Reform and Land Reform in the Roman Republic: A 
New Edition, with Translation and Commentary, of the Laws from Ur- 
bino. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992. xxvi + 293 pp. 4 
figs. 10 pls. Cloth, $95. 


The “laws from Urbino" of the subtitle are two plebiscites preserved on 
fragments of a bronze tablet, usually known as the Tabula Bembina, that was 
found near Urbino in the late fifteenth century. Both measures addressed impor- 
tant matters at a crucial time in Roman history, and they apparently did so in 
great detail, for traces of around one hundred lines can be detected on both. The 
first law, incised on what was probably the obverse, established procedures to 
try cases of extortion by Roman officials in the provinces, a long-standing 
problem; it was probably passed during one of the tribunates of C. Gracchus 
and it may be identified with the lex Acilia, although some controversy sur- 
rounds both points. Scholars have used the law to examine C. Gracchus’ atti- 
tudes toward the Senate, Rome's relations with subordinate communities, the 
evolution of judicial procedures, and the appearance of nonsenatorial jurors. On 
the reverse, the other law, certainly to be placed in 111 B.C., regulated public 
lands in Italy, Africa, and Greece. Coming in the aftermath of the agrarian 
legislation of the Gracchi, the measure has the potential to shed light on one of 
the most contentious issues of its day; indeed, some passages clearly refer to 
actions taken by the Gracchan agrarian commissioners in the performance of 
their duties. 

The subtitle of the present study more closely reflects the author's aims 
than does the title, for the work is not an in-depth investigation of judicial 
reform or of land reform in the late second century. Instead, at the center of the 
book is a new edition of the texts, an English translation, and a commentary. In 
addition, the author has also included sections on the history of extortion laws 
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and of agrarian legislation, along with shorter accounts of the constitutional 
status of plebiscites, the publication of laws, their grammar and style, brief 
surveys of the arguments regarding the identification of each measure, and the 
history of the fragments and their publication. 

The establishment of more satisfactory texts certainly is desirable. The 
tablet itself is in poor condition, and the task of establishing its contents diffi- 
cult. Twelve fragments of varying size contain the known portions of the law, 
but two are now lost, their contents surviving only in Renaissance copies. Ta- 
ken together, moreover, those fragments probably represent less than half of the 
total surface area of the bronze when intact. T. Mommsen (Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten 1 [Berlin 1904] 1ff.) produced the standard version of the laws. The central 
problems he faced in the reconstruction of the text were the proper relationship 
between the fragments, their location on the bronze, and the number of letter— 
spaces in a line. On the basis of joins he detected and acting on the assumption 
that both laws began with the full prescripts found in other legislation, that 
certain formulaic passages were repeated in other lines of the texts, and that 
parallel clauses in the same law covered the same amount of space, Mommsen 
filled certain lacunae and thus obtained the length of a line. The presence of text 
on both sides of the bronze, moreover, served as a check, for calculations of the 
physical dimensions of both inscriptions must match. 

Although widely utilized, Mommsen's reconstruction is not without its 
problems. In practice, he experienced some difficulty in accommodating sup- 
posedly formulaic passages to his arrangement of the fragments, and the adjust- 
ments he felt necessary themselves led to unsystematic modifications in the 
assumptions that guided his work and created new difficulties in reproducing 
certain phrases in other portions of the text. In the last few decades, attempts to 
find another solution have been made. H. B. Mattingly (JRS 59 [1969] 129— 43), 
for example, proposed a different arrangement of the pieces and a shorter line. 
Accepting Mommsen's principles for reconstructing the texts (73—83), Lintott 
analyzes the surviving fragments and copies of those since lost for signs of their 
physical relationship, coming'to the conclusion—his main point of departure 
from earlier efforts—that Mommsen erred when he detected a join between two 
pieces (both now lost). The chief result is a longer line than Mommsen's and 
larger lacunae that can more easily accommodate certain formulaic passages. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with Lintott's text of both laws (in which 
he is rightly conservative in filling the many lacunae), an English translation, 
and a commentary. Much that is both useful and sensible can be found in the 
commentaries. Lintott defines technical terms, attempts to clarify grammatical 
points, gives parallel phrasing in other laws or in literary texts, speculates on the 
topics covered in lacunae, and notes the suggestions of other scholars with 
regard to the contents of the lost sections. The commentaries on each law differ 
in emphasis. For the judicial law, he concentrates on the elucidation of court 
procedures; for the agrarian law, he focuses especially on the legal characteris- 
tics of various categories of land. 
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In the commentary Lintott regularly summarizes the contents of sections 
ofthe laws, a useful feature. But other aspects of the format and the manner of 
presentation create obstacles to easy use. The Latin text and the translation are 
given on facing pages, which allows the reader easily to move from one to the 
other. The readings of other editors, however, are placed in the commentary, 
where access is less convenient. Occasionally, Lintott’s comments themselves 
are too concise, perhaps due to considerations of space. Thus technical matters 
may be discussed without clearly identifying the subject, or the views of pre- 
vious editors and commentators may be cited in such a way that the point in 
contention is unclear without consulting their works. 

Lintott's sections on the judicial law grow out of his earlier work on 
Roman courts, court procedures, and the laws that regulated them. In a series 
of articles spanning nearly two decades he has examined extortion laws in gen- 
eral (ZRG 98 [1981] 162-212), procedures used under first-century laws of that 
type (ZPE 20 [1976] 207—14), the use of recuperatores (RHD 68 [1990] 1-11), and 
criminal courts, such as the quaestiones de sicariis et veneficis (Hermes 106 [1978] 
125—38). Those portions of the work clearly show the author's long familiarity 
with the subject. 

The sections dealing with the agrarian Jaw of 111, however, are generally 
Jess successful. Lintott's treatment (34—58) of the historical background to the 
law, for example, covers too much too briefly and makes some matters appear 
much more certain than the evidence warrants. Thus he follows closely and 
uncritically Appian's account (BC 1.7.26 —-27) of the use of public land before the 
tribunate of Ti. Gracchus, which with a similar description by Plutarch (TG 8) is 
the only systematic discussion of the question by an ancient author. But that 
narrative presents many problems in its treatment of earlier pieces of legisla- 
tion, the intentions of their framers, and the results the measures achieved, and 
on those difficulties there has been a long discussion involving scholars such as 
G. Cardinali (Studi graccani [Genoa 1912]), P. Fraccaro (Studi sull'età dei Grac- 
chi: la tradizione storica sulla rivoluzione graccana [Città del Castello 1914]), G. 
Tibiletti (Athenaeum 26 [1948] 173-236), and E. Gabba (Appiano e la storia delle 
guerre civili [Florence 1956]). In the commentary, moreover, Lintott (265) identi- 
fies the Xviri lege Livia of lines 77 and 81 with the legates that Appian (Lib. 
135.639) reported the Senate sent in 146, without citing any of the modern dis- 
cussions or any of the difficulties in that problematic identification. 

In other instances, the sources Lintott actually cites do not fully support 
the position taken in the text. Thus in a discussion of the type of agrarian law 
known as a lex de modo agrorum he asserts (36) that writers whose works are 
preserved in the so-called Corpus Agrimensorum Romanorum claim that origi- 
nally a man was allowed to occupy only as much public land as he could culti- 
vate himself and that this rule was associated with the lex Licinia of 367 B.c., the 
only named and dated legislation before the lex Sempronia agraria of 133 that 
restricted the amount of public land a single person could occupy. But the 
passage Lintott discusses, and others referring to the same rule, merely noted 
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that occupants could not take more public land than they were able to cultivate 
or had hopes of cultivating (the sources do not clearly restrict this to the labor of 
the occupant alone), and the author he cites, Siculus Flaccus, shortly before the 
passage Lintott has noted (137 Lachmann), placed the rule in the age of C. 
Gracchus. The connection of those passages to a pre-Gracchian law de modo 
agrorum and their dating to [the period of the lex Licinia was the work of G. 
Tibiletti in an important article in Athenaeum (1948, mentioned above), an arti- 
cle Lintott cites elsewhere but not in this connection. For such reasons, then, 
those concerned with the second law should also consult the much fuller com- 
mentary by K. Johanssen, Die Lex agraria des Jahres Ill v. Chr.: Text und Kom- 
mentar (Munich 1971), based on Mommsen's text. 
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ODYSSEUS AND HIS AUDIENCE: 
ODYSSEY 9.39-40 AND ITS FORMULAIC RESONANCES 


Some efforts in literary criticism profit from drawing out the impli- 
cations of an originally quite restricted field of inquiry, shading out 
rather than drawing in bold outline the more global and necessarily 
more abstract figures of theme and technique. This, at least, is the 
contention of this essay, which addresses itself in the first instance to 
two apparently unremarkable and thus more or less neglected lines of 
Homer. Such an approach, taking into account progressively larger 
frames of reference and systems of organization, is especially worth- 
while in the case of the Homeric poems, given the pervasive recollec- 
tions and interconnections within the corpus as a whole, because they 
will lead one by unfamiliar paths to a reconsideration of old problems in 
a new light. This reconsideration of both the Odyssey and the Iliad seeks 
to mark out such a path, with the intention of progressing from a hyper- 
attenuated commentary on a mere fraction of the two works into a 
wider-ranging discussion of some fundamental questions: how does 
epic, as a repertoire of poetic techniques, hold in check-—structure, 
subliminate—the violence with which it is so intimately concerned? 
How does it validate and denigrate its heroes, who are the partisans of 
that violence? Without offering complete responses to these very gen- 
eral questions, this approach attempts to demonstrate that there is a 
comprehensive structure within epic which responds to such formula- 
tions of thematic concerns. 


I 


Let us take as the starting point of this discussion the following 
lines, uttered by Odysseus by way of introducing himself to the Phaia- 
kians in Odyssey 9: 
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'"Duó0egv ue dEowv Avenog Kixdvecou xéAaootv, 
’Touäew- évOa 8’ ya nökıv Erroadov, (eoa 8’ adtoüc. (Od. 9.39—40) 


Syntactically, the sentence is a straightforward sequence of clauses, 
with the first subordinated to the second, and the enjambment of the 
second line serving less to complete the thought of the first than to 
supply an afterthought.! The parataxis of the following independent 
clauses is punctuated by the repetition of the particle ö&, which also 
serves to avoid hiatus in each clause. The lucidity and spareness of the 
lines are matched by a similarly taut narrative structure, which is itself 
self-contained and punctuated, in the second line, by the diaeresis after 
the first foot and the bucolic diaeresis.? 

The lines are, of course, part of a larger discursive structure, or 
structures. They introduce the point in Odysseus' address to the Phaia- 
kians in which he embarks upon his account of his vóovoc proper.? Here 
the hero's voice merges with that of the poem. The narration of Odys- 
seus’ vöotog is the overarching project of the epic. As Odysseus ad- 
dresses the Phaiakians, he simultaneously addresses, in direct dis- 
course, the exterior audience of the poem. This superimposition of 
performance contexts engages concurrently with a succession of dis- 
cursive planes, extending from the level of the narrative itself and the 
immediate situation in which Odysseus is characterized, into the meta- 
narrative from which the poet speaks in an authoritative voice, and 
finally into economy of Homeric diction as a whole, embracing the 
dimensions of formularity and allusion.* 

The hero introduces himself as “Odysseus, son of Laertes, known 
to all men for 86X01,? whose xAéoc reaches heaven" (Od. 9.19-20). This 
revelation has been postponed from the time that Odysseus first reaches 


!In the schematization of Kirk (Homer and the Oral Tradition 148-535) we would 
describe this as an instance of “decorative” elaboration and “supplementary cumulation” 
in the context of “progressive” enjambment. 

2In the second line, the absence of the hepthemimeral caesura, together with 
diaereses on either side of éga@ov, lend that word particular weight and allow some 
rhythmic variety amid all the dactyls. 

3 Od. 9.37—38, ei 6’ &ye tor nal vóotov égóv zxtoXvxnó£ Eviono, / Sv uou Zeug &pén- 
xev ano Tootindev tövrı. On the structure of Odysseus’ narrative see Frame, The Myth of 
Return 53—73. 

*On the evaluation of heroes' speeches as poetic performances see Martin, The 
Language of Heroes 89--145. See also Griffin, "Homeric Words and Speakers." 

50r, alternately, "known to men for all ö6Aoı,” an inversion which itself demon- 
strates the hero's trickiness, at a verbal level. 
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the Phaiakians' island in book 6, though in the meantime Odysseus has 
disclosed a good deal about himself, including the fact that he had 
fought at Troy (8.219-20). More importantly, he has assured himself that 
his xÀéoc is indeed known to the Phaiakians by importuning the bard 
Demodokos to relate the story of the great 9óAoc of the wooden horse 
(8.492—95).6 Accordingly, at the time Odysseus reveals his identity, he 
has already disposed —one might say, conditioned — his audience to be- 
lieve that he is who he says he is, a man of stratagems and violence, a 
sacker of cities, and therefore someone to be treated with a great deal of 
respect and solicitude. 

At issue, then, when Odysseus takes up his tale of his vöotog, is 
not so much his personal welfare, as narrowly construed to refer simply 
to the safety of his person in an alien land. If Odysseus’ safety had ever 
been in doubt among the Phaiakians, it certainly ceases to be by the 
time he has demonstrated his superiority to the youth of Phaeacia in the 
discus contest.” When, however, one includes within the horizon of a 
Homeric hero's concern for his personal welfare his interest in perpetu- 
ating his xAéoc and acquiring the possessions which are the physical 
manifestation of that xA&oc, the contours of Odysseus’ self-interested 
strategy of narrating his account of his vóotoc become accessible. 

Odysseus' account takes for granted his claim to fame as the strat- 
egist of the sack of Troy, the story of which has just been recounted by 
Demodokos. The word with which he opens, 'Daó0zv, dispenses suc- 
cinctly with the entire narrative of the Trojan War.? Odysseus instead 
takes up the story of another sack, that of a city of the Kikones, a 


$Demodokos had of course already sung unbidden—though stirred by the Muse— 
the story of the veixoc of Odysseus and Achilles (8.73—82). 

7The Phaiakians’ concession of Odysseus’ superiority is demonstrated by Alki- 
noos' retraction of his boast of his people's athletic prowess (8.246—49; cf. 8.100—103), so 
far at least as martial arts are concerned. That the Phaiakians intended to make a trial of 
Odysseus’ prowess is confirmed by the poet's remark... xai éxteAécerev &éOXovc / 
T0ÀÀo0c, vovg Oaíq«sc exevorioavi "OÓvarjoc (8.22-23). The testing of the hero is a 
distinct element in recognition type-scenes within the epics and in other literatures; see 
Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature III 370—418. 

8The locus classicus describing the intersection of such interests is of course II. 
9.413, expressing the dilemma of Achilles: ®Aeto uév LoL vóotoc, &vào xAéoc &MOLTOV 
£gvot. On the correlation between immortalization through fame and the pursuit of mate- 
rial wealth within the framework of heroic values see Nagy, "Another Look at KLEOS 
APHTHITON,” replying to Floyd, “Kleos aphthiton: An Indo-European Perspective.” 

9 Cf. Il. 14.251, &xAsev 'DAió0ev, Towwv nökıv £&oXonxóEoc, the only other instance 
of the form ’IAı60ev in Homer, said by Hypnos of Herakles. 
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largely undistinguished people.!? The account is terse and dismissive; 
of the immediate aftermath Odysseus says merely that a great booty of 
women and treasure was captured and apportioned equally among his 
men (Od. 9.40—41). Only in the sequel of the episode does Odysseus 
become expansive: his men—yéya výmo (9.44)! 1 —refuse to heed his 
warning to retire in good order, the Kikones gather reinforcements and 
regroup themselves, and in the ensuing parle Odysseus suffers heavy 
casualties (9.43—61). 

The story does not obviously redound to Odysseus' credit. 
Though he absolves himself of responsibility for the disastrous outcome 
of the raid, the disaster nevertheless looms largest in the account, and 
quite calculatedly so. Odysseus had assured the Phaiakians that his was 
a xtokuxnórjc vóococ, inflicted upon him by Zeus. The challenge facing 
him is to turn his downcast state to his own advantage, in order that his 
renown might be magnified rather than diminished by his suffering. 
Accordingly, his description of the initial assault on the city, though 
schematic, is also stately and direct, the aorists conveying a marked 
finality and epigrammatic force: “there I sacked the city, and destroyed 
them." The irresponsibility he ascribes to his men thus serves to under- 
mine a striking victory rather than infecting the entire enterprise with 
the stain of failure and folly. 

Odysseus' technique of turning a debacle into a kind of parable of 
character shares clear affinities with the manner in which his entire saga 
is presented in the prologue of the work.!? There too the triumph of the 
as-yet-unnamed Odysseus in the sack of Troy, though attested (1.2), 
remains in the background, presupposing that the foregoing history of 
the conflict is known. The story of the Odyssey, as disclosed by the 
prologue, is the story of Odysseus' wandering and his grief, and his 
efforts to save his companions, vnmıoı, destroyed by their own pre- 


0 They are attested as allies of the Trojans (Z. 2.846 —47). Apollo assumes the guise 
of one of their chieftains in order to spur Hektor to the defense of the corpse of Euphor- 
bos, son of Panthoos (Il. 1773). They are mentioned again when Odysseus reprises his 
account of his adventures for Penelope (ig nowtov Kixovac óópao', Od. 23.310). 

One recalls immediately the description of Odysseus’ men as vimıoı by the poet 
in the opening lines of the poem (1.8), with reference to the slaughter of the cattle of the 
sun. The implications of the agreement between the poet and Odysseus in assigning blame 
to the crew in these terms are explored below. A complete review of all the relevant 
citations of the word in the Homeric corpus is supplied in Edmunds, Homeric Nepios 60— 
97. l 

2Cf. Nagler, "Proem and Problem." 
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sumption. On the other hand, the more triumphal tone with which 
Odysseus tells of the success of his initial assault upon the Kikones 
prefigures his boast to the blinded Polyphemos: 


$áo8a: 'Oóvoorja ntoAınöedLov eEahawoan.'3 (9.504) 


Polyphemos, of course, requites himself upon Odysseus with far more 
lasting effect than that achieved by the Kikones. 


II 


These few instances and comparisons are intended to illustrate at 
least one of the ways in which a perfectly straightforward Homeric 
passage, which in and of itself presents no particular problems of inter- 
pretation, can nevertheless raise fairly nuanced questions of tone and 
theme. One may state, on the basis of certain formal characteristics, 
that Odyssey 9.39 —42 relates an extremely abbreviated version of a raid- 
ing boast, a Homeric genre of speech--making represented more fully, 
for example, in Nestor's story of his first cattle raid (JJ. 11.670—705).!4 
Such an identification is easily made, yet it begs the question, as discus- 
sion above has shown, of exactly why the account is as abbreviated as it 
is and stands in such disproportion to the dénouement of the episode. 
The characteristic form of a raiding boast is used in an uncharacteristic 
way. Here the hero is valorized not in virtue of his acquisition of vast 
stores of booty, all of which in a more typical example of the genre 
would be meticulously catalogued and assume perhaps the largest pro- 
portion of the space devoted to the account, as it does in Nestor's 
boast; rather, it is paradoxically, and perhaps ironically, Odysseus’ dis- 
possession and long-suffering endurance in the face of adversities be- 
yond his control which valorize him, and which ultimately secure from 
the Phaiakians a store of property much vaster than the Trojan War, that 


The metrical and phonological similarity of &asamoar and tEahkandEat (see 
also note 9 above) strongly urges the conjecture that Odysseus’ boast to Polyphemos does 
in fact connote the fall of a city. 

14 Martin, The Language of Heroes 172—73 and, on the principle of the expansion 
and telescoping of recognizable type-scenes in oral composition, 206--30. The generic 
features of such a boast include mention of who took what from whom, an accounting of 
the booty, and the division of spoils. See also Watkins, “Indo-European Poetic Lan- 
guage,” esp. 285-87 on the primitive origins of such raiding traditions. 
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huge raiding party, had provided. The epic thus demonstrates the virtu- 
osity with which it manipulates and reinscribes its own conventions, 
without appearing to call into question the systems of value from which 
those conventions derive. 

Audiences no longer steeped in the traditional techniques of the 
oral poetic culture which produced the epics cannot be presumed to 
discern more than the faintest contours of those poets’ facility in cre- 
atively reworking the narrative conventions and genres of their tradi- 
tion. When one comes to consider the connotations and the range of 
allusion of the elements at the furthest extension of that tradition, at the 
level of formulaic composition and of individual items of the vocabu- 
lary, the depth of one's estrangement from the tradition also reaches its 
fullest extent. We do well to observe Benveniste's injunction: 


Quand on étudie ce vocabulaire, il faut étre attentif aux liaisons qui s'éta- 
blissent entre les termes. Chacun de ceux-ci, pris en lui-même, ne paraît 
pas toujours significatif, mais il s'éclaire dans ses liaisons. On remarque 
alors certaines déterminations qui révélent leur plein sens et font appa- 
raitre une valeur nouvelle. On doit parfois lire, chez Homére, un long 
morceau continu pour ressaisir des valeurs qui jouent subtilement: un 
terme important peut,:de par les liaisons oü il est engagé, jeter une lumi- 
ére sur des termes qui attirent moins l'attention.!5 


In the case of the two lines of the Odyssey cited above (9.39—40) 
such care may appear to be misplaced. The sense of the passage is 
reassuringly concrete, the sentiment or thought expressed not partic- 
ularly subtle. Nonetheless the extent to which the passage is imbricated 
into the poem—-not only in narrative and thematic terms but in terms of 
the very texture of the work itself, in the interplay of formulae, and, as 
Benveniste points out, in the semantic impact of word linked to word — 
remains to be considered. Taking provisionally a broad definition of 
formula, in which any word or group of words appearing consistently in 
the same metrical slot in the line is designated formulaic,!® one finds 


15 Benveniste, Le vocabulaire 57. 

Ié'This formulation corresponds for the most part to Martin's definition of “para- 
digmatic" formulas (The Language of Heroes 164—67). Analysis of the paradigmatic di- 
mension of the text seeks to evaluate Homeric composition in light of the tendency of 
specific words to appear in particular metrical slots. Multiple correlations of this type may 
not necessarily have carried a discernable semantic content per se; rather, they can be 
presumed to have contributed to the texture of the hexameter verse. In certain instances, 
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that virtually the entire passage can be so described. (Several of the 
more salient observations resulting from this analysis are set out below, 
in the Appendix.) This observation in itself may mean very little; it 
serves, however, to lend empirical weight to what one might have con- 
jectured, that in taking up the relatively esoteric subject of a hero's 
encounter with a largely unknown people, the poet did his best to adapt 
his conventional expressions to the comparatively unfamiliar proper 
names and special circumstances he chose to employ in his account. 
Whether such a description fully accounts for the stylistic qualities one 
perceives in these lines, their stiffness and spareness and rather formal 
declaratory character, without further reference to broader considera- 
tions of characterization and theme, remain to be considered, as does 
the question whether the manipulation of epic conventions that one 
Observes is to be accounted to the artistry of the poet himself, or to his 
characterization of Odysseus in the context of his performance before 
the Phaiakians. 

Any assessment of the conventional character of a given sample of 
Homeric diction, together with any conclusions to be drawn from such 
a characterization, can only be drawn from a much wider-ranging anal- 
ysis. Of particular interest is the expression soa Ó' avtotc, the 
adonic which completes Odyssey 9.40. Although the end of the hexame- 
ter line, especially the space following the bucolic diaeresis if not the 
second half of the line, is frequently reserved in epic poetry for formu- 
Jaic expressions, this expression is not otherwise attested. When, how- 
ever, one searches for the verb, in the first person and its metrically 
equivalent inflections and forms, a number of noteworthy correlations 
emerge.!? (See table 1; references in square brackets will refer to num- 
bering there.) 


however, the recurrence of particular paradigmatic configurations can be identified as 
traces of semantically and dictionally significant “syntagmatic” combinations of words 
(Martin, loc. cit.) which have been broken up due to the exigencies of composition but 
nevertheless communicate their significance subtextually to an audience well-versed with 
the conventions. Our ability to recover evidence of such adaptations by comparative 
methods allows us to acquire some sense of the manner in which epic poets deployed their 
repertoire of traditional dictional elements in composing hexameter verses capable of a 
wide range of expression. See also Hainsworth, The Flexibility of the Homeric Formula, 
esp. 33—45; on the linguistic concepts of syntagmatic and paradigmatic see Ducrot and 
Todorov, Dictionnaire encyclopédique des sciences du langage 139—42. 

7 My search was conducted electronically, using the Ibycus system, and included 
the texts of Hesiod and Apollonius Rhodius as well as that of Homer. 
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TABLE 1. 

I.a. Same slot, 15st sing. aorist 1 I.b. Different slot, 1st sing. aorist 1 
(1) ZI. 2.115 AED ÀAaóv (1) I. 18.82 TOV (Asoc 

= Il. 9.22 (2) 1l. 22.104 (soa Addy 
(2) Od. 4.95 ÄNWAECN olxov (3) Od. 2.46 watéo’ £o0Aóv deca 
(3) Od. 9.40 OAOA Ô’ KUÜTOUG Od. 4.724 Oo EOOAOV AIWAEDA 

= Od. 4.814* 

II.a. Same slot, different number II.b. Different slot, different number 

(aorist 1)* (aorist 1)* 
(1) I. 7.360 (Àecav avrol (1) Jl. 5.758 QztdÀsoe Aaov ’Ayau@v4 

= Il. 12.234 Od. 7.60 WALDE Aaóv àváoO0oAov 
(2) Il. 22.107 DAEGE Àaóv Od. 23.68 DAETGE . . . VOOTOV 
(3) Od. 9.265 anw@hece haots (2) Il. 18.460 ÖNWDAEDE . . . ETALCOS 
(4) Od. 24.428 (sos Aaotc Od. 19.273574 ... &taigouc / sog 


IIL.a. Same slot, aorist 2 
(different voice) 
(1) Od. 7.60 WAETO Ó' abtéc 
= Od. 23.68 
(2) Od. 5.436 DAET? “Odvocets 
(3) Il. 18.80 OAO’ Etaioos 


aCf, uAboc £o0Aóv Ó&ndAseocav Tvióxovo (Il. 23.280). 

bA selection; also: eoe Ovyóv (Il. 11.342, 20.412, 24.638); MAeoev Aha (Il. 16.753); @Ae- 
cav avdoas (Hes. Op. 372). 

* Also: óeoe Ovpóv (Hl. 17.616); AnıwAecev "TAuov tony (Il. 5.648); c “AxtAetc EAsov uiv 
&nóAsoev (Il. 24.44); àxóAeog vóaugov uag (Od. 1.354; cf. 1.168, 17.253); &yAainv . . . Beot / 
dAcoav (Od. 18.180—81); elddc te Séuac te / Aeoav àO8&vatow (Od. 18.251-52 = 19.124-25); 
óvow coac (Od. 24.93). 

«Cf. Jl. 6.223, Anwkero hads 'Ayawbv. 


Consider in the first place Zliad 9.22 [1.a.(1)]: 
ÓvoxA£a Apyog ixéoBat, nel noAdv leoa Aaóv. 


The words are Agamemnon's, uttered in the council of the Achaians on 
the night the Trojans encamp on the plain, at which he urges the army to 
abandon the war against Troy. Zeus, who before had promised Aga- 
memnon the sack of Troy, has withdrawn his favor, he says, “and bids 
me go back to Argos in dishonour having lost many of my people." !8 


8 Trans. Lattimore ad loc. 
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Agamemnon has spoken these very words before,!? but with a deceitful 
intent, having resolved (ZI. 2.73—75) to test the mettle of his army before 
pushing on to the final defeat of Troy, which has been promised to him in 
a dream- prophecy. Believing that prophecy to have been repudiated by 
reverses on the battlefield, he repeats his words with sincerity rather 
than cunning. This shift in intent, rather than the words themselves, 
conveys Agamemnon’s bitter frustration and self-reproach in this latter 
speech. Far from diminishing the impact of his words, however, the 
audience's knowledge that this second performance stems from Aga- 
memnon's sincere conviction of defeat lends the terms in which he 
castigates himself a vividness and force of expression which could not 
be realized fully in the context of his initial, cunning performance. 
Nonetheless it is precisely the force with which Agamemnon expresses 
himself which is called into question on account of particular aspects of 
the diction he employs. 

The audience, encountering Agamemnon’s expression @AEca 
Àaóv, is faced with two fairly crucial distinctions in sense in interpreting 
each term. Regarding the second term, one's decision about exactly 
which Aaög (that is, the Achaian, or the Trojan host) is being designated 
is fairly obviously derived from the context. Agamemnon laments his 
betrayal by Zeus, his failure and disgrace, and amplifies the sense of 
debacle by remarking upon the extent of the losses sustained by his 
army.?? But how great a share of blame for those losses is Agamemnon 
assuming for himself? "Eset designates a causal clause: Agamemnon is 
dvoxAers because he has—what? One may translate, with Lattimore, 
“I lost” my host; or, “I destroyed” my host, the latter construing Aga- 
memnon to admit to a far greater extent his own culpability for the 
disastrous state of the expedition. 

The distinction brings to light the peculiarity of the ill-understood 
verb ÖAAvuı,2! which in its active voice encompasses both the sense 


1? Jl. 9.18—25 = 2.11118, 9.26 28 = 2.139—41. On these episodes see the remarks of 
Thornton, Homer's Iliad 125—42. 

20 The use of the term in this context thus carries an especially marked connota- 
tion, if we follow Benveniste's observation that “la particularité de Aaóc . . . est d'ex- 
primer la relation personnelle d'un groupe d'hommes avec un chef” (Le Vocabulaire 90). 

21No consensus has been established about the word’s etymology or the relation- 
ship between its forms based on the root oà- on one hand and os- (e.g., @AEoa, óAe0opoc, 
etc.) on the other (Chantraine, DELG III 792--93; Frisk, GEW II 378—79). An old theory 
associating the word with Lat. aboleo etc. has been discredited (so Chantraine, Frisk, loc. 
cit.; but cf. Puhvel, HED s.v. hallanniya—). In Homer both the transitive sigmatic aorist 
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"destroy, make an end of, kill,” and “lose.”22 At base, the sense of the 
verb is factitive: "faire périr,” as Chantraine puts it.?? With respect to 
the object of the verb, its sense is unmistakable; that thing has ceased to 
be, in some existential sense. But the verb also defines a relationship 
between its object and its subject corresponding to the divergence be- 
tween the two senses of the word. On one hand, the verb describes its 
subject as the agent of the destruction of the object. This is clearly the 
sense to ascribe to Odysseus’ expression deoa 8’ abvotc in Odyssey 9. 
On the other hand, the verb defines its subject as the possessor of 
the destroyed object. This is unmistakably the sense of the expression 
matéo’ (or ztóow) &o0Aóv üóXsoa [I.b.(3)), said by Telemachos and 
Penelope, respectively, of Odysseus. 

Agamemnon's statement in Jliad 9 occupies a curious penumbra 
falling across these two senses. He is clearly describing the destruction 
of his army; he has sustained a loss. His speech as a whole is also 
clearly an exercise in exculpation: the god has withdrawn his favor. It 
would indeed come as something of a surprise if Agamemnon, ordi- 
narily not inclined toward self-conviction, should intentionally go out 
of his way to blame himself for his army's misfortunes. It may be, 
however, that it is his language which is self-convicting: can 6AAvuı not 
designate one's destruction of what is one's own, a kind of attenuated 
self-destruction, extending the sense of the sigmatic aorist until it 


@heou and the intransitive root aorist @AGunv are well established (Chantraine, Gramm. 
Hom. { 414). 

Attempts to associate GAAuut with Hittite Aulla-, "strike" (Couvreur, De het- 
titische H 143) and hallu-, “deep” (Koch, "Aizxog óAg0ooc," who reconstructs a pre— 
Homeric sense *“(kill by) throw(ing) down a precipice”) are rejected by Puhvel, loc. cit. 
He adduces (s.v. halluwai-) a reconstructed common adjective *halla-/hallu-, whence 
the verb hallanniya--, "lay waste, ruin, savage, ravage,” and noun halluwai-, “violence, 
brawl, altercation, quarrel.” Benveniste (“Un rapprochement Gréco-Hittite") associated 
this last with Gk. Aw, “be distraught, be at a loss." Puhvel (cf. Koch, “Airds GAs@g0¢” 
219) reconstructs an IE root *h,el—h,--, forming an infixed verb *h,|-n—éh,—. The resulting 
Greek development would be *öAvnw > *öAvum > SAAUL. 

22 Muellner’s study (Homeric EYXOMAI through Its Formulas) addresses a simi- 
lar semantic phenomenon in the case of that verb and, by means of a comprehensive 
analysis of all of its forms and derivatives in Homer, distinguishes three durable meanings 
for the word corresponding to specific contexts (sacral, secular, legal). These usages 
evolved from a prehistoric connotation, “say (in a functionally marked way).” He remarks 
(140): "The triple usage of eŭyopa is to be understood as another.dramatic instance of the 
power a rigorous formulaic medium has to implement and preserve semantic richness.” 

23Chantraine, Gramm. Hom. I 414. 
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bumps up against the semantic field of the root aorist @Aöunv/@Xeto, 
designating self-destruction proper? Such an act of annihilation, com- 
bining the agency of the destroyer with the recognition of loss by the 
possessor, admits of no justification and garners no pathos. The author 
is both the perpetrator and the victim of his act. As aresult ofhis deeds, 
Agamemnon has become Övorkeng; he has lost his xA&og; his xA€oc has 
been destroyed.?* The destruction of the army encompasses Agamem- 
non’s self-destruction, and yet the logic of cause and effect, of agency; 
action, and consequence, remains obscure. 

Nagler has observed the operation of a pervasive, reciprocal logic 
in the ideology of the Heroic age, a "tendency to self-destruction as 
well as destruction."?5 This tendency is illustrated with brutal clarity in 
the genealogy of the Phaiakian ruling house, where Athena, in disguise, 
recalls the reign of “great-hearted Eurymedon, who at that time was 
king of the overbearing Giants”: 


AAA Ó uev QA eoe Aaóv &váoOaAov, WAETO Ò’ avtdc. (Od. 7.60) 
[II.b.(1), III.a.(1)] 


Lattimore again translates: “But he lost his recklessly daring people 
and himself perished." If one translates instead, “he destroyed his peo- 
ple, and destroyed himself," attributing more of a middle than a passive 
voice to the second clause,?6 the force of the indictment and of the 
succession of adjectives ueyaANtwe, ozéoOvpoc, and àvóáoO0oAog is 
clear: by their presumption, the Giants compassed their own destruc- 
tion. Destruction thus begets destruction, and destroyers ultimately 
destroy themselves. Nevertheless, as Nagler rightly notes, behind this 
seemingly ironclad ethical principle there is an equivocation, which 
must be considered in due course. 

At this point, however, one should observe the phonological kin- 


?4L SJ (abridged ed. 1889), s.v. óvo—: "destroying the good sense of a word” (orig. 
emphasis). 

25Nagler, “Proem and Problem" 347. 

26 As Peradotto remarks (Man in the Middle Voice 131-34), Homeric usage reflects 
less the linguistic distinction between active and passive voices which is characteristic of 
later Greek and Western usage, than the fundamental opposition between the active and 
middle voices which appears to have operated in proto-Indo-European. He cites (132) 
Vernant’s characterization of Benveniste’s description ofthe middle voice, which is appli- 
cable here: the middle corresponds to the case “in which the action envelops the agent 
and the agent remains immersed in the action.” 
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ship between Athena's expression @Acto 6’ aùtóg and Odysseus’ ex- 
pression &Asoa, 8’ &utots. The meanings of the two expressions are 
categorically opposed: “he destroyed himself” versus, in its absolute 
sense, "I destroyed them.” The two statements represent the extremes 
of the spectrum of connotation governed by ÖAkuuı, from the affirma- 
tion, in the latter instance, of the subject's existence by means of the 
negation of what is external, to the utter subversion of subjectivity. This 
is perhaps the only definition of the verb one will obtain which suffices, 
despite its paradoxes, to cover its varied senses: it defines what exists, 
at the moment of (self-)destruction if no longer, but its relation to what 
no longer exists. If, therefore, at one end of its utmost extension this 
relationship defines an individual's agency in compassing his own de- 
struction, one must consider the possibility that at the other end of that 
extension a destructive act may serve as a means of self-definition. 
Viewed in this light, Odysseus' statement is not a casual one, but one 
which cuts to the very heart of his story. For it is Penelope who says, 
after Odysseus has returned to Ithaca and slaughtered the suitors: 


GAAG tig dDavatwv xveive UVNOTNEUG åyavoúg 


TH Ov &vao8aXA(ac £xa0ov xaxóv: aitao 'OÓvoosUc 
(eoe THAOD vóotov "Axattóoc, WAETO 6’ attóc. (Od. 23.63—68) 
[II.b.(1), III.a.(1)] 


As Nagler observes,?? Penelope adduces not one but two agents for the 
destruction of the suitors, neither of them Odysseus: “some god," and 
the suitors themselves, on account of their own presumption and folly. 
But who is the agent of Odysseus' putative destruction? As was the 
case with Agamemnon in the ninth book of the Iliad, a shadow falls 
upon the issue of the hero's personal culpability for the destruction 
which has been wrought, be it his own or that of the suitors. 

Nor is this passage the only place in which the Odyssey contem- 
plates its hero's destruction and occludes the operation of the retribu- 
tive logic of cause and effect. After Odysseus’ raft has been crushed in a 
storm by Poseidon, he reaches Scheria, the island of the Phaiakians, 
only barely to escape being tossed by the waves upon the rocks. He 
survives only by clinging to a rock, like an octopus—an inspiration the 
poet attributes to Athena (Od. 5.427). The narration continues: 


27 Nagler, "Proem and Problem" 347-48. 


à 
f 
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£v0a xe Ôh SvatyHvos óx£o uógov Aet "OÓvootoc, 
ei un &xuopoobvnv Óíxe yAauxdmic Avy. (Od. 5.436—37) 
[III.a.Q;7] 


One can imagine that in the context of oral performance, the affini- 
ties in sound between @Aeto 8’ aùtóc, eoa Ó' abtotc, and OMET 
’Oödvooeösg, each fitting into the same metrical position at line-end, 
would be rather striking.?8 Each of the latter two expressions are unique 
to the Homeric corpus, as set out in table 1. The first expression, attrib- 
uted to Odysseus in Odyssey 23, is elsewhere applied only to the pre- 
sumptuous king of the Giants, Eurymedon, as cited above. Without 
insisting upon the primacy of one of these expressions as against the 
derivative status of the others, it is apparent that from the standpoint of 
oral-formulatic composition the poet has perpetuated a metaform of a 
verse-fragment which is recognizable on account of phonological and 
metrical correlations, which moreover produces semantically complete 
sentences incorporating variations in number and voice as well as in the 
subject/object of the verb. As striking a demonstration as this cluster is 
of the synthetic and improvisational virtuosity of epic composition, of 
course, it need not necessarily follow that the phenomenon carries any 
particular thematic significance. Even so, a conspectus of the contexts 
in which these expressions appear conveys a powerful impression of 
thematic unity, linking the principle of retributive justice invoked in the 
case of Eurymedon to the unsettling issue of culpability arising from the 
acts of destruction of which Odysseus is sometimes the author and 
sometimes the object. Viewed in isolation, the three expressions also 
reflect the modalities governing the intersection of personal destructive- 
ness with personal loss, ranging from an entirely passive loss of self 
Which makes one the object of another's destructive act, to an act of 
self-destruction which originates in oneself, to one’s destruction of en- 
tities external to oneself. 

The possibility of self-affirmation through destruction becomes a 
pregnant one when one considers the two passages concerning Odys- 
seus' fate which were cited immediately above. Penelope's initial denial 
of Odysseus' agency in the slaughter of the suitors carries with it her 


28The phonological play upon the name is particularly noteworthy in that outside 
the Homeric corpus, Odysseus' name is not fixed in early material but admits a variant 
name OöAlEng or ObAEEvs (Chantraine, DELG s.v. Odysseus). Peradotto (Man in tne 
Middle Voice 146) argues in the light of other passages that the Odyssey preserves subtle 
reminiscences of the variant name and an associated etymological tradition. 
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categorical assertion of Odysseus' own destruction, despite the nurse 
Eurykleia's claims to the contrary. Odysseus' destruction, far from 
Ithaca, precludes the possibility that he is responsible for the deaths of 
the suitors, who in anylevent are, like Eurymedon, the moral agents of 
their own destruction.: However, Penelope expresses no such moral 
certainty about the circumstances of her husband's demise. Her repu- 
diation of Odysseus' agency in the context of the bloodbath which has 
just transpired is merely the immediate reaction of a more general im- 
pulse which postulates| Odysseus himself as the passive victim of the 
unknown forces which|have destroyed him. In Odyssey 5 the poet has 
already rehearsed a contrary-to-fact scenario toying with just such a 
possibility. Odysseus would have “lost” himself in the rocks and surf off 
Scheria, had Athena not given him the inspiration to cling like an 
octopus. The passivity; of the hero’s destruction in the hostile sea is 
averted only through the goddess's intervention, which itself remains 
opaque to him. Once returned to Ithaca, Odysseus reproaches Athena 
for failing to lend him hny assistance from the end of the Trojan War 
until his landing upon Scheria (13.312-23). To this point, it has been his 
belief that he has been on his own throughout the course of his wander- 
ings, a plaything of malevolent forces. This issue of Odysseus’ agency, 
as manifested equivalently through the roles attributed to him in the 
acts ofthe destruction of which he is on one hand the author, and on the 
other the victim, is contested throughout the work. 

Accordingly, when Odysseus assumes his name before the Phaia- 
kians for the first time in the poem, and takes up, in a poetic perfor- 
mance, the tale of his VOOTOS, he is doing more than complementing or 
conforming himself to the oral-formulaic texture of the poem. However 
long-suffering he has been obliged to be in the long course of his wan- 
dering, he will not allow himself to be made the passive object of the 
forces which oppose him. Hence his statement @Acoa & attovc, far 
from being simply a poetical negation of the poet’s formulation her’ 
’Odvocetc, stands as a statement of a profoundly different poetic strat- 
egy than those so far employed by the voices we have examined, includ- 
ing the poet’s own. While Odysseus’ adventures against the Kikones 
are inflicted upon him by Zeus himself, as he says at Od. 9.37-38, and he 
is driven passively by the wind to Ismaros, the hero insistently ascribes 
to himself the agency for his own, ultimately self-damaging actions.?? 


i 

i 
29One might compare the manner in which human and divine agency intersects in 
Oedipus Tyrannus, when the hero says of his blinding: 'AzxóAXov 1&8’ fiv, "AxÓXAOV, 
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Odysseus’ coordinated statements zxóAXw Erpadov, deoa 8’ altodg, 
though referring to the Kikones, nevertheless delimit the extent of the 
narrative which is the Odyssey, from the poet's initial identification of 
Odysseus as the author of the sack of Troy, to the destruction he inflicts 
upon the suitors. 

But does Odysseus' strategy of self-assertion, his affirmation of 
his identity and existence by means of the destruction he credits to his 
own initiative, really resolve the problem of self-perpetuation which 
confronts him in the Odyssey, especially in the light of the heroic ethical 
imperative we, with Nagler, have identified, which specifies that de- 
struction begets destruction and destroys the destroyer? Does the buck 
really stop with Odysseus? One returns to the dilemma facing Agamem- 
non, who flirts with the admission that he has destroyed his Aaóc and 
contemplates the loss of his xAéoc. Odysseus too loses his Aaóc, and 
twice over, when he achieves his homecoming bereft of his crew, and 
when he exterminates his disloyal retainers who have disrupted his 
realm. The “problem of the proem" of the Odyssey, as Nagler for- 
mulates it, lies in the apparent attempt by the poet of the Odyssey 
to exculpate Odysseus for the deaths of his crew—dtaoc8adtyoiv 
ÓAovto, / vfyniou (1.7-8)— while valorizing him for destroying the suit- 
ors on account of their àátao0aA(a.59? In his performance before the 
Phaiakians, Odysseus collaborates in the poet's evasion by distancing 
himself from the consequences of his crew's irresponsibility in the 
course of their adventures. The danger arises that the Odyssey, by citing 
with the voice of both the poet and Odysseus the ethical principle of the 
circularity of violence and destruction, is merely offering a pretext or an 
obfuscation of what is actually a more unsettling sequence of violence. 
The self-justifying conclusion that the suitors, like Odysseus' crew and 
the Giants, destroyed themselves by their own presumption and folly 
obscures the fact that the agents of their destruction have themselves 
destroyed, and ought to be subject to the same inexorable logic. 





plor, / 6 xaxà xaxà ted@v End 148’ uà móOso. / Exatoe 8 abröxeie vvv otic, GAR’ 
éy@ 1Aópov (1329-31). 

30Nagler, “Proem and Problem" 344--45: "Odysseus passively suffers the progres- 
sive ‘loss’ of his crew, then actively destroys (both as forms of SAAvut) their counterparts 
[i.e., the suitors]." 
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The obsession, in both the Jliad and the Odyssey, not only with the 
possibility that one might be culpable for destroying one's own Aaózc, 
but with the thought that one might be considered to have destroyed the 
Aaóc, with all the implications for xAéoc that entails, is marked with 
particular clarity—as al kind of formulaic faultline—in expressions of 
the type we have been considering. Observe the following sequence of 


lines from the Iliad: | 
| 


£E Goa Ô tot ikera Geol þoévac WAecav abtot (Il. 7.360 = 12.234) 
[I1.a.(1)] 


vov 8’ nel (eoo adv ataodaAinorv uov (22.104) 
Ä [1.b.(2)] 
“Extwg noe Binpi naoa dXeog hadv” (22.107) 
| [I1.a.(2)]- 


The first line occurs in two separate speeches. The situation and perfor- 
mance context in the first instance is parallel to that confronting Aga- 
memnon, and not far removed from the situation in which Odysseus 
finds himself before the Phaiakians. In an assembly of the Trojans, after 
the duel between Menelaos and Alexandros has gone awry, Antenor 
urges Alexandros to return Helen to the Achaians. He refuses, haugh- 
tily, and criticizes Antenor’s speaking: “you know how to devise a bet- 
ter wüßog than this” (7358), adding, “the gods themselves have, de- 
stroyed your wits.” Hektor repeats this line when, at the height of the 
Trojan assault upon the ships, the seer Polydamas urges him in re- 
sponse to a bird omen to abandon the attack. Making his speech, Poly- 
damas protests that the value of his advice in the assemblies has been 
ignored by Hektor (12.211—15) and warns that the attack will result in 
heavy Trojan losses: xoÀÀoUc yao Todcov xavoaAsipousv (12.226). 
Much later in the Iliad, Hektor, facing Achilles alone before the 
ramparts of Troy, recalls this warning of Polydamas (22.99—103). He 
says to himself: “And naw, because I have destroyed my people by my 
own folly, I am shamed' before the Trojans and the Trojan women in 
flowing robes, since some wretch of a fellow can say of me: ‘Hektor, 
trusting in his own strength, has destroyed his people. "?! It is precisely 
this conviction which drives Hektor to his fatal confrontation with 


i 
3l Lattimore translates (gd loc.) “ruined his people." 
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Achilles, thus completing the cycle of violence that Hektor feels he has 
engendered. 

The superb construction of this, the culminating moment of deci- 
sion in the poem, illustrates the convoluted but nonetheless essential 
link operating in epic between public utterance and action. The fatal 
progression of the conflict from the Trojan side is driven by the blind- 
ness of the principal actors to the good advice offered them. Their 
rejoinder, *the gods have destroyed your wits," is an evasion which 
does not simply discount the specific advice of the advisor but denies 
entirely the power of public discourse, which itself is a way of obliterat- 
ing subjectivity. The expression [Beo $oévac] MAcoav obroí accom- 
plishes in the sphere of discourse what deoa 6’ aùtoúc accomplishes 
in the sphere of action: it defines the speaker (or the speaker's voice) by 
eliminating anything that is exterior to it, asserting one's own subjec- 
tivity by excluding that of others. The consequences of Hektor's eva- 
sion are staggering: any beggar in the street now has the discursive 
upper hand. Hektor's flight into destruction, gloriously (£üxkeıac, 
22.110), at the hands of Achilles is not merely a gesture of atonement 
but a way of recovering his «Aéoc, the better part of himself. 

For his own part, Achilles flirts with the dangerous possibility that 
he has destroyed what is his own. In his lament to Thetis following the 
death of Patroklos, Achilles in his grief casts the question of his cul- 
pability for the death of Patroklos into the semantic shadow thrown by 
the self-castigating expression “hsoa.” Thetis tries to comfort him by 
saying that Zeus has brought to pass, through the humiliation of the 
Achaians, the means of his rehabilitation from the disgrace he incurred 
from Agamemnon. Achilles responds: “my mother, this the Olympian 
has accomplished for me," 


AAO, th uot t&v 750s, exei (oc AO’ Exaioos, 

IIé&vooxAoc, tov yò meet zxávvov TLOV éxaioov, 

loov &yifj xebDoAT|- tov ånóheoa . . .32 (il. 18.80—82) 
[III.a.(3), I.b.(1)] 


Lattimore translates: “my dear companion has perished. . . . I have 
lost him." However one construes the sense of the line, Achilles’ sense 
of his ethical imperative is clear: he has no will to go on living, except to 


32Thetis offers a recollection of Achilles’ lament, explaining to Hepaestus what 
became of Peleus’ armor: 6 yàg Av of doxAeos miotds évaiooc / Towot Sapeic (18.460— 
61). 
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ensure that Hektor pay the price (änoteton, 18.93) for the death of 
Patroklos. It is fated that his own death will follow soon upon Hektor’s 
(18.90—96). The economy of destruction is complete.?? 

The Odyssey recalls the ethical prescriptions of the Iliad with un- 
ease, and perhaps with the guilt that is the burden of any survivor of a 
disaster. The remark of that consummate survivor, Menelaos, to Tele- 
machos, in response to the latter's wonderment at the magnificence of 
his palace and possessions, conveys this tension: 


.. . XAL ATØOAEOA olxov 
EU UGAG voueváovra, HEXAVÖHTA NOAA xoi EOBAG. (Od. 4.95.96) 


[I.a.(2)] 


Menelaos' remark is a boast; one need not hesitate in translating with 
Lattimore: “. . . and [I] destroyed a household / that was very strongly 
settled. . . .” But all ofthe force has gone out of the boast. Agamemnon 
has met his doom. Menelaos takes no joy in his possessions (Od. 4.93). 
He would renounce, well, most of it if he could have back the men who 
were killed (ot tót’ ÖAovto, 4.98) in Troy. Menelaos is suffering, even 
somewhat self-indulgently, a bit of a heavy conscience. He has profited 
handsomely, even inordinately, at the expense of the destruction of a 
great deal of his Aaóc, and his melancholy and grief are undoubtedly to 
be regarded as sincere. But one has no reason to believe that he expects 
any retribution to befall him. 

Odysseus, for his part, takes the Iliadic diction of reproach and 
retribution and turns it on its head with jarring violence: 


haol 8’ Atpeldew “Ayauéuvovoc evydousd’ civar, 

TOU SH VV ye WEYLOTOV UstovEedviov xAEOs ¿oti 

Tooonv yao ÖLENEDDE NGALV ual ANWAEDE AQOÙG 

TOAAOUG (Od. 9.263 --66) 
[II.a.(3)] 


Line 265 is not only a recollection of Agamemnon's own remarks in 
Iliad 2 and 9 but also a restatement of Odysseus’ own boast over the 
sack of the Kikones,?* and a curious reminiscence of tlie proem of the 


33 Note further his ethical observation at Il. 18.107-8: a> ou £x ve Oewv Ex T 
&vOomnwv àxóXowo / xol xóXog. . . . 

34 Note too that in this instance as well as when he is blown off course departing 
from Troy, Odysseus attributes his landfall to the intervention of Zeus (Od. 9.262). 
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Odyssey itself. Odysseus’ treatment of Agamemnon's xAéoc parallels 
his treatment of his own in introducing himself to the Phaiakians. In this 
latter instance, of course, Odysseus is addressing himself to the Cy- 
clops Polyphemos, in the hope of persuading the monstrous creature to 
receive him and his crew with proper Eevia. The extent to which this 
performance context contextualizes Odysseus' perception of his situa- 
tion vis-à-vis the Phaiakians is clear: Alkinoos and his people are 
warned not to repeat Polyphemos' mistake. What is jarring about Odys- 
seus' statement here is, in the first place, his inversion of Agamemnon's 
remorseful statement OAcoa Aaóv in the Iliad, making it in the Odyssey 
a boast parallel to Odysseus' own boast over his destruction of the 
Kikones. Secondly, and more strikingly, the collocation of the state- 
ments “we are the Aaot of Agamemnon . . . [he who] destroyed many 
Aaoi” underscores unmistakably the inherent ambiguity of statements 
of the sort we have been examining. Consideration of this passage in the 
light of the Iliad discloses a further layer of ambiguity surrounding Aga- 
memnon which is the product of the past history of the Trojan War and 
of the audience’s knowledge of the other poem. One’s consciousness of 
that ambiguity lends a sinister edge to Odysseus’ boast about Agamem- 
non’s exploits, enhancing the sense of foreboding which gathers around 
Odysseus’ ill-fated visit to Polyphemos’ den. Odysseus introduces his 
boast at a point at which he and his men are in mortal danger, in a 
situation Odysseus himself has instigated through his eagerness for 
guest—presents and renown, but later comes to regret; he himself fore- 
grounds the disastrous result of the expedition, when he refuses to heed 
his crew’s pleas to depart: GAA’ éym ob mi8óunv (9.228). Here it is 
Odysseus’ folly which leads to the destruction of his Xadc. 

One might attribute Odysseus’ curious and self—indicting boast for 
Agamemnon to a “conscious” strategy on his part—Odysseus’ subtly 
condemning Agamemnon’s leadership by means of a fleeting allusion to 
the latter’s moments of despair at Troy, or reflecting poetically and 
ironically upon the ambiguity of his own role as a leader of men. Per- 
haps it is subliminal, with the poet portraying a kind of subconscious 
anxiety or tension on Odysseus’ part. Or it might reflect a subliminal 
tension within epic itself, a formulaic hiccup which tells more than it 
knows. The epics reveal such a rich narrative structure and such appar- 
ent awareness of the themes and motifs which one detects in them, that 
one is tempted to attribute to their poets a tremendous capacity for 
flexibility and invention—and further, in the case of the Odyssey’s 
Odysseus, to extend to the character those inventive qualities in his 
own right. On the other hand, one finds in the language of epic such 
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precision and extension that it seems to operate beyond any conscious 
strategy. 

We will look in vain in the epics to find a resolution of the ambi- 
guity which inheres ın the capacity to destroy what is one’s own. One 
finds that the very words with which the disguised Odysseus informs 
Penelope of the fate of his crew— 


... atae Epinoag Etaloouc 
QA£os xai via yAaduET Evi OlvOmL zxtóvto (Od. 19.273—74) 
[11.b.(2)] 


—are those the relatives of his victims employ in order to revile him: 


WAEGE u£v viac yAadouoóc, and 6° WAEDE Aaobc, 
tovc Ô’ EAHWv Éxvevve KepaAAn vov ox’ &otovovgc. (24.428—29) 
[H.a.(4)] 


Odysseus "kills" the suitors, and yet the poem will permit no such 
certainty either to convict or acquit Odysseus on the corresponding 
charge. The threat of retribution on either count, and the danger of an 
escalating cycle of violence, is forestalled only at the intervention of the 
gods. Odysseus’ return, his vöotog, is a return to himself, to his home- 
land, to his family and possessions. Just as the destruction of Odysseus’ 
crew completed his estrangement from everything external to himself 
which defined who he was, leaving him in a precarious state of freedom 
to define himself, his recovery of himself entails the destruction of a 
portion of that self in a kind of primitive sacrificial logic.3> To this ex- 
tent, it is the unambiguity with which Odysseus “kills” the suitors, and 
not the troubling ambiguity of the earlier necessary sacrifice of the 
crew, that is the problem of the Odyssey: having destroyed his Aaóc, 
Odysseus knows no part of Hektor's shame.?® 


CHARLES F. PAZDERNIK 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


35Cf, the remarks of Nagler, “Proem and Problem" 340.42. See also Vidal- 
Naquet, “Land and Sacrifice in the Odyssey,” esp. 83: "The Odyssey as a whole is in one 
sense the story of Odysseus' return to normality, of his deliberate acceptance of the 
human condition." 

36] here express my appreciation to Richard P. Martin and Bruce Gottfried, as well 
as to both the anonymous reader and the editor of AJP. for their valuable suggestions 
while this essay was in preparation. 
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APPENDIX: 
FORMULAIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ODYSSEY 9.39—40 


(A) The verb x£Aacoev and its metrically equivalent inflections show a 
strong correlation with the end of the line (e.g., Il. 2.744, 13.1, 13.180, 23.719, 
24.154, 24.183; Od. 3.291, 4.500, 5.111, 5.134, 9.39, 10.440). Exceptions are, in the 
Iliad, the expression £nei 6’ éméAaoo€ ye ĝaluwv (15.418, 21.93) and, in the 
Odyssey, the expression éméAaocoe oéoov iveuóc te xai 06oo (3.300, 7.277, 
15.482), with two anomalies in close proximity (Od. 14.350, 358). The correlation 
of the verb with the phrase &vguóc oéoov will be noted in the second expres- 
sion; cf. as well the expression tov 6’ Goa devo’ Gvepdc te péowv xal xdpa 
zx£Aao0£ (Od. 5.111, 134, noted above). The recurrence of this group of elements 
in differing metrical configurations conforms to Martin's definition of a "syntag- 
matic” formula (The Language of Heroes 164—67). Although the Homeric usage 
thus seems to allow some flexibility in the placement of the verb, the convention 
becomes ossified in, for example, Apollonius Rhodius (Arg. 1.692, 1.1017, 2.13, 
2.230, 2.293, 2.439, 3.1041, 3.1166, 3.1307, 4.1407; but cf. Arg. 2.797). 

One may speculate from the placement of 'Iouáoo in the second line of 
the passage that the poet had been aiming for a formulation parallel to Od. 3.300: 
Aiytrtw £xéAaooe béowv &veuóc te xoi Vöwe. Unfortunately, the short vowel 
of the middle syllable required the shortening of the ending by correption, and 
the shape of the beginning of the line was lost. Thus, failing to achieve the more 
rigid formulation, the poet fell back upon his more adaptable habit of putting 
that verb at the end of the line. 

(B) Kıxövsooı appears only twice (Od. 9.39, 47), and in both cases fol- 
lows the hepthemimeral caesura. The noun appears elsewhere in the plural 
nominative, accusative, and genitive, always with the metrical shape ~ - -, either 
naturally or by position. In this form, the noun follows the penthemimeral 
caesura (//. 2.846, 1773; Od. 9.47, 9.66, 23.310) apart from two instances (Od. 
9.59, 165) in which it follows the trihemimeral. The position of the latter of these 
two, Nbboouev Kixóvæv tegdv ntoAleBoov &AÓvvsc, can be accounted for by 
comparison with xA &yx81, Enei Tooins tegdv z't0A(e0Qov Eneooe (Od. 1.2). One 
would accordingly like to explain the remaining anomaly, xai téte 5% Ktxovec 
xAivav ĝauáoavtes "Axavoc (Od. 9.59), with reference to a Trojan prototype as 
well; however, the epics, at least as they come down to us, do not oblige. One 
finds a strong resemblance in und’ oŭtw Toweooıv ta Sauvaodaı 'Axavobs (Il. 
15.376 = 8.244). 

(C) Like the phrase £v0a 9' éya, the metrically equivalent év6G6’ yo 
stands at the head of the second foot in its two attestations (Zl. 15.665; Od. 
16.83). 

(D) The expression mökıv Erreadov has one other attestation (JI. 18.454), 
where the verb is in the third plural as the apodosis of a past condition contrary 
to fact. In both cases the expression follows the penthemimeral caesura. 
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EURIPIDES’ JUDGMENT: 
LITERARY CREATION IN ANDROMACHE 


Aristotle gives the following advice to future playwrights about 
the use of traditional stories: 


So one should not seek to cling at all costs to the traditional stories, 
around which our tragedies are constructed. And in fact it is absurd to 
seek this, since even the familiar stories are familiar to few, but delight all 
alike. Thus it is clear from these considerations that the poet should be a 
maker of plots rather than verses, by as much as he is a poet by virtue of 
his imitation, and he imitates actions. (Poet. 1451b23--29) 


As Aristotle indicates, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides did not 
share his view of the use of traditional stories. His advice, however, 
cautions us against easily accepting their plots as simple variations of 
traditional stories or assuming that the authors were constrained by the 
audience's preconceived expectations of plot or belief in a "historical 
truth.”! The tragedians were, in fact, makers of plot and should be 
studied as such. To be sure, we must recognize that it is always difficult 
to comprehend an author's creative method—all the more so when we 
know little about the author, have only a small proportion of his work or 
others' work from the period, and have, in fact, large gaps in our knowl- 
edge both of the traditional stories used in the genre and of the period 
itself. Furthermore, we must deal with the difficulties imposed by sto- 
ries that embody the complex relationship of myth and history and that 
have passed not only from an oral into a literate tradition but into the 
highly sophisticated and formalized genre of tragedy. 

Euripides in particular piques our curiosity with his plots, some of 
which—-as in the case in Andromache—careen off in the most unlikely 
directions. As Goldhill notes, Euripides is the tragedian most often 
associated with the force of innovation, yet his attitude toward the 
received versions of myth is not one of rejection, for he repeatedly uses 


IOn the complicated intellectual relationship of myth and history Veyne argues 
(Did the Greeks Believe? 21), “Let us take as our starting point the fact that all legends— 
the Trojan War, the Thebaid, or the expedition of the Argonauts—- passed for being com- 
pletely authentic.” As he points out, “A world cannot be inherently fictional; it can be 
fictional only according to whether one believes in it or not.” 
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the framework of the traditional stories.? Aristotle argues that the poets 
clung to these historically given events and names because it is easiest 
to accept what has happened as what is plausible.? He also says that it is 
the function of a poet not to repeat the past but to express the universal 
(ta katholou), that is, the sort of things that a certain sort of person will 
do or say in certain sorts of circumstances according to likelihood or 
necessity.* From a contemporary anthropological perspective this dra- 
matization of what is likely indicates further reason for the tragedian to 
use myths; they are stories that have become traditional because they 
express issues of general human concern and importance.? But how 
does a poet achieve the goal of expressing both what is likely or neces- 
sary and of general human concern when he must intrigue an audience 
with the unexpected? How does a poet invent when he works within a 
genre that privileges the traditional? How does he make his own story 
when he is simply filling the lacunae within existing narratives?6 

In the plays of Euripides about the Trojan War and its aftermath — 


2Goldhill, Reading Greek Tragedy 161, 166. With regard to Aristotle's remark that 
in Agathon’s Antheus both the events and the names are fictitious, Else observes (Aris- 
totle's Poetics 319): “This clearly implies, by the order in which events and names are 
mentioned (‘both the events and the names’), Aristotle's awareness of a fundamental fact: 
that in Greek tragedy the action was likely to be partly or wholly fictitious even if the 
names were ‘known.’ On the importance of myth in Euripides, however, see Kamerbeck 
(“Mythe et réalité"), who concludes (25) that “la substance spirituelle de son oeuvre est 
nourrie par cette tension entre les deux puissances qui ont régné sur son esprit: le mythe 
et la réalité" McDermott (“Double Meaning and Mythic Novelty") examines methods 
Euripides used to indicate deviations from tradition. 

3 Poet. 1451b15—16. Veyne (Did the Greeks Believe? 45) explicates Aristotle’s com- 
ment that only a few know the traditional stories: "The essence of a myth is not that 
everyone knows it but that it is supposed to be known and is worthy of being known by 
all." 

^ Poet. 1451b7--8. 

5See Conacher, Euripidean Drama 5, on the advantages of using well-known and 
catastrophic events in the lives of ancient heroes rather than the particular and contingent 
events of everyday life. 

6 Else (Aristotle’s Poetics 320) describes the complex relationship of the traditional 
and the invented: "The poet is not a poet in so far as he merely clothes a traditional story 
in new verses. He is required to make something for himself, namely that structure of 
events in which universal may come to expression; and it is evident from Aristotle's 
earnestness and emphasis that he regards this as the paramount duty of the poet. But on 
the other hand 'creation' is too pretentious and implies too much. Aristotle is a Greek, for 
whom creation means discovery [heuresis], the uncovering of a true relation which al- 
ready exists somehow in the scheme of things. The poet is not a creator in the irresponsi- 
ble sense that the whole construct is made out of his own unregulated sensibility.” 
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Andromache, Hecuba, Trojan Women, Helen, Iphigenia at Aulis, Alexan- 
dros— we have an opportunity to examine the playwright at work within 
a tradition of great antiquity and established diffusion. In these plays 
Euripides refers to the Judgment of Paris, an event which is outside the 
temporal space of the individual dramas but was fully treated in the 
Cypria, may well be assumed in the Homeric epics, and was repre- 
sented frequently in art.” His inclusion of the story is all the more 
notable because, as Stinton points out in his analysis ofthe Judgment in 
the plays, in each occurrence it is tied firmly to the larger story of the 
Trojan War: the choice of Paris meant the abduction of Helen, which 
brought down Troy and involved all Greece in its ruin.® Thus by his use 
of the Judgment story he asserts a narrative within which the individual 
moments in the plays are embedded. 

The story of the Judgment in itself is very complex.? It is a mo- 
ment when gods and man come into contact, when men judge gods. It 
provides insight into the jealous nature of the anthropomorphic god- 
desses that leads to the beauty contest. It provides a divine causation 
for the war. It sheds light on human as well as divine nature; Paris 
chooses Aphrodite’s offer of a beautiful woman over Hera’s of kingship 
and power and Athena’s of military prowess and glory. The sybarite 
sacrifices achievement in the heroic world of power and glory. The satis- 
faction of desire leads to the Greek expedition, and the erotic impulse 
intrudes into the public domain through the ensuing war, binding to- 


7The first reference to the Judgment may be /liad 24.29-30, “ (Paris) who insulted 
the goddesses, when they arrived in his courtyard, but praised her who gave to him 
grievous lust." From the outline in Proclus Chrestomathy 1, other testimonia, and the few 
fragments it is clear that the story was fully told in the Cypria (Kinkel, Epicorum Graeco- 
rum Fragmenta 1 17; Allen, Homeri Opera V 116—25). In art, the Judgment scene is 
depicted on a seventh-century ivory comb from Sparta (Artemis Orthia 223, pl. 127), and 
on the seventh-century "Chigi vase" (Macmillan Painter Proto-Corinthian Chigi Vase, 
Rome, Villa Giulia). On the Cypria, its relationship to the Homeric texts, and the diffu- 
sion of the story see Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry 123-43, esp. 128, 132. For a comprehen- 
sive study of the character, history, and sources of the story before and in Euripides see 
Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement, esp. 2—4 on the relationship to Homer and the 
appearance in art. 

8Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement 63: "That he should have handled the 
theme in the way he does may simply be the effect of the tradition he inherited; but his 
insistence on it is remarkable, and suggests that he did not regard it merely as a starting 
point for his narrative." 

?On the complexities of the story, which are due in part to its particular amalgam of 
saga and folktale, see Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement 2—5, 59-60. 
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gether inextricably the personal and political.!° Thus when Menelaus 
sets sail to repossess his property and to reconstruct his marriage and 
his oikos, as well as to avenge the violation of the “xenos—bond,” his act 
manifests both the social significance of women and the importance of 
the reciprocal obligations that order the relationships of men and cities. 
At a psychological level we find in the story of the Judgment the misog- 
ynistic message that sexual women— Aphrodite, Helen—are the source 
of toil and suffering for men, a message not dissimilar to that in He- 
siod's Prometheus- Pandora story or in the Hebrew Bible account of 
Adam and Eve. All of this can be read in an account of the Judgment of 
Paris. 

The more "literary" uses of the story of the Judgment are equally 
intricate; they, of course, depend upon a reading in context. The de- 
scription of the simple and isolated shepherd who is visited in his idyl- 
lic grove on Ida by the three powerful goddesses who are indulging 
their vanity in a beauty contest provides the opportunity to develop 
both ironic and tragic contrast to the horrors of the war that ensue. 
For example, in Trojan Women Euripides juxtaposes Andromache's 
wrenching farewell to her baby son (who is about to die) to Helen and 
Hecuba's bitterly sophisticated debate over who is to blame for the war 
(740-79, 914-1031). More directly, in Hecuba the chorus describes the 
sorrow of mothers mourning their sons as the result of the Judgment 
(629—55). 

Upon occasion Euripides uses the story of the Judgment to signify 
the inexorable sequence of events that comprise the cycle itself: the 
abduction of Helen, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the expedition to Troy, 
the death of Achilles, the fall of Troy, and the returns which follow one 
after the other as a consequence of Paris' choice. This regulatory ef- 
fect—that of a "literary fate"—is used with dramatic significance in 
Iphigenia at Aulis, where the tension between the dramatic moment and 
the traditional story energizes the plot even as the latter precludes the 
potential of the former.!! In other words, the reference to this event 
within the unique plot opens a window upon a sequence of events exter- 
nal to the drama that in turn acts back upon the individual scenes. 

Not all moments in the extended story were accounted for, nor 


%See Iphigenia at Aulis 573—85 for this emphasis within a play itself. Alford 
(Psychoanalytic Theory 56) provides a useful discussion of the failure of attempts to 
separate the oikos from the polis, which he regards as a primary subject of tragedy. 

1Sorum, “Myth, Choice, and Meaning." 
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had all been elaborated in the Homeric and cyclic epics, in other poetry, 
and in art. Individual events existed in an abstract and iconic form: the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the Judgment on Ida, individual epi- 
sodes in the expedition and in the siege and fall of Troy. Each individual 
representation implied to the viewer or listener the existence of a narra- 
tive of events preceding and following the scene, but the links— days, 
weeks, years—in the story were not accounted for in the Miad, the 
Cypria, or elsewhere, and only the human assumption of diachronic 
sequence and universal laws of causation created coherence. Because 
of the expectations of the human imagination, a story 1s always implicit 
between two events, an untold story that is outlined by the demands of 
reason and—equally importantly when dealing with elements from tra- 
ditional stories, from myths—by the expectation of a certain consis- 
tency in the narrative development of decisive moments and of charac- 
ters.!? 

Andromache offers one example of a “new” story that fills a la- 
cuna, an example of Euripides' "making a plot" as Aristotle claims a 
good playwright will.!? Here, then, we can attempt to examine methods 


120p the limitations of the freedom of the author to contrive in both narrative and 
lyric see Gernet, Anthropologie de la Gréce antique 120—21; Vernant, Myth and Society 
224. In his interpretation of Gernet, Vernant says: "A story told by the mythographers is 
always, to some degree, a reconstruction but the way it is fitted together does not depend 
entirely on the discretion of the narrator or on the literary sources: it reflects a tradition 
even in the connections that the mythographer may himself have invented." 

13 My text is Euripides: Fabulae I, ed. J. Diggle (Oxford 1984). Stevens (Euripides: 
Andromache 1-5) offers a concise account of what is known about the story prior to 
Euripides' play. Pindar in Paean 6 and Nemean 7 indicates that Neoptolemus was killed at 
Delphi. In the epinikion Neoptolemus rules briefly in Molossia, where his descendants 
are destined to rule forever. Stevens concludes that there is no evidence extant of any 
association of Peleus and Orestes with the Neoptolemus-Hermione story and that spec- 
ulations about what Sophocles’ Hermione may have contributed to Euripides’ play are in 
vain. He also attributes to Euripidean invention the sequence of events concerning the 
arguments of Andromache and Hermione and the subsequent plot of the Spartan to kill 
Andromache and her child, as well as the responsibility of Orestes for the death of 
Neoptolemus and the second visit of Neoptolemus to Delphi in order to atone for his 
blasphemy of Apollo. Stevens notes that all is contrived in order to bring maximum 
discredit upon Hermione, Menelaus, and Orestes. For additional discussion of the ante- 
cedents see also Conacher (Euripidean Drama 166—70), who argues that Euripides joins 
the Neoptolemus and Andromache alliance to the Neoptolemus—Orestes—Hermione 
story and invents, as far as we can tell, the Hermione-Andromache conflict. Like Ste- 
vens, Conacher concludes that all is contrived to vilify the Spartans Menelaus and Her- 
mione and the latter's cousin-suitor, Orestes (169). 
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of plot invention within a genre that is permeated by traditional stories. 
We can examine how the author creates and elaborates within the 
scheme, how he manipulates or is manipulated by the tradition as he 
has received it, how he fills in the gaps within the story. Furthermore, 
we can examine the way in which he utilizes the correspondence be- 
tween his own and earlier versions of the tale to make the former more 
plausible and significant and to revalue the latter. 

The starting point in this story is the Judgment of Paris.'* Treated 
as the initial event within the play, it becomes a reference for subse- 
quent events as four elements of the story become paradigms for the 
author’s “inventions.” These narrative elements are, first, the beauty 
contest of the three goddesses; second, Paris’ choice among the bribes 
of the goddesses (the “allegorical choice” as Stinton names it); third, 
the murder—or proposed murder— of a child, either Iphigenia, whose 
story is included in the Cypria, or the baby Paris; and fourth, the con- 
flict over the possession of a woman, Helen.!5 The various mutations of 
these elements within the play demonstrate a method by which new 
stories are generated out of old, the way in which the mythological 
story is extended, and the way in which a playwright imbued with tradi- 
tional stories fashions new plots.'6 In other words, working with these 
existing patterns, Euripides creates new stories that then appear as 
"discoveries" or preexisting but unexpressed moments of the tradition 
rather than as inventions. 

Andromache begins with an immediate evocation of the past. The 
heroine recalls the wealth of Troy, her glory, her status as Hector's wife 
and the mother of his child (1—4), Achilles' slaughter of Hector, and the 


14 See Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement 14, on the poet's freedom to set the 
parameters of the story. 

5 These narrative elements can be identified as types of Proppian functions; how- 
ever, for our purposes here this identification is not useful. Rather, I focus on the author's 
manipulation of story patterns to create a plot for a highly sophisticated literary genre. On 
"functions" or motifemes see Propp, Morphology of the Folktale chs. 2-3. 

16 Aristotle (Poet. 1449b36--50a15) distinguishes between the plot (muthos)— which 
is the imitation of an action, a structuring of events—and the character and thought (ethos 
and dianoia) of the people who necessarily carry out the plot. The four elements that I 
distinguish as having a dynamic function in the creation of a new story do not correspond 
directly to Aristotelian categories, for each exhibits aspects of plot, character, and 
thought. On the difficulty of isolating plot for separate CDHSIOEDABOR see Nehamas, “My- 
thology: The Theory of Plot.” 
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Greeks’ murder of her son Astyanax (8-11).!7 Andromache’s past is 
familiar, but her present situation is new. She is in a foreign place, 
remote Phthia; she is a member of a new social stratum, a slave; and she 
has a new son by a new “husband,” Neoptolemus. Yet the more detail 
she supplies about her new situation, the more clearly she recreates her 
past. Although now she is clinging to the shrine of Thetis in Phthia 
rather than trembling within the walls of Troy, once again she is be- 
sieged by the Greeks, in fact by members of the house of Atreus. Al- 
though now she is in a Greek household, once again a Greek woman is 
the source of her troubles, not Helen but Helen's daughter. Although 
Andromache's son now has a Greek father, her child is once again a 
target of Greek hatred. Although now Andromache is herself a slave, 
her fellow Trojan slave defers to her as though she were still the lady of 
the house (56).'8 Furthermore, the myth that began with the wedding of 
Thetis to the king of Phthia and led to the destruction of Andromache's 
world in Troy has returned to its point of origin; a marriage in Phthia is 
the source of the current trouble. As the familiar patterns emerge in the 
new tale, they assert its authenticity; simultaneously, as the past and 
present become one, both can be rewritten. 

The source of conflict in the current situation is—as it was before, 
in the Judgment—a contest among (here, between) women, and a 
choice by a man.!? Not only do references to the Judgment precede and 
follow the debate between Andromache and Hermione, but the con- 
frontation—which both Conacher and Stevens accept as a Euripidean 
innovation—itself recalls the Judgment.?? The jealousy that is exem- 
plified by the contest of the goddesses and that, within the play, is 
repeatedly identified with the female nature is demonstrated here as 
Andromache and Hermione argue over Neoptolemus.?! The three god- 


USee Stevens, Euripides: Andromache 13, on the constant references to the past 
not only by Andromache but also by Peleus and Menelaus. He suggests that because of 
these references the war might be considered as the real theme of the play. I agree that the 
Trojan War is more than a background but would argue that this linking of present and 
past is formative rather in its shaping of the following episodes and its ensuring their 
reality by associating the new with the old. 

18Qn Andromache's maintenance of her role as mistress rather than slave see Lee, 
“Andromache: Form and Meaning" 10-11: 

See Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement 8—10, on the changing relationship in 
the literary tradition of the beauty contest to the choice of Paris. 

? Conacher, Euripidean Drama 168; Stevens, Euripides: Andromache 5. 

?! Andr. 181-82, 220—21, 269-73, 352—54, 465-70, 911, 929.53. 
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desses' offers of bribes to Paris changed the beauty contest into a 
choice among sexuality, martial prowess, and rule; thus, at an allegori- 
cal level, the choice became a demonstration of a man’s character. The 
two women here also present alternatives to the man: an alliance with 
the politically well-connected, rich, and beautiful but childless young 
wife, or with the old, powerless, childbearing slave woman. The irony 
in this situation lies not only in the young man's preference for the 
unwilling old slave rather than for the beautiful young and willing wife, 
and in Andromache’s rejection of her master’s attentions (37), but also 
in the arguments of the two women themselves. ?? 

Hermione’s charges against Andromache are stereotypical accu- 
sations against barbarians who are incestuous, murderous within their 
families, licentious, and versed in evil potions (147--80).23 But they also 
recall the crimes of the house of Atreus, especially of Hermione’s aunt 
Clytemnestra and her mother, Helen. Andromache cleverly returns the 
attack; she makes explicit Hermione's fondness for luxury, her habit of 
flaunting the status of her father before her husband, and her unseemly 
possessiveness, which the Trojan compares with Helen's excessive in- 
terest in men (183 —231). She is even able to turn the barbarian custom of 
polygamy against Hermione by using it to condemn the Greek's exces- 
sive jealousy (215~20).24 She equates these moral and conjugal failings 
with Hermione’s failure to bear children, just as she seems to indicate 
that her own compliance and submissiveness as a wife—a submissive- 
ness, she reminds Hermione, that extended to wet-nursing the off- 
spring of Hector’s erotic adventures—-are linked to her fertility (222— 
24).25 

This deferential and obedient figure recalls the Andromache of 


22 The contest of the goddesses was also fought and won with words, not by the 
merits of the rival claimants—as Stinton notes (Euripides and the Judgement 18-19). 

23 Hall (Inventing the Barbarian 188—89) describes this as one of the most flamboy- 
ant passages of antibarbarism rhetoric in tragedy; notes that familial murders and incest, 
two particular crimes charged to barbarians, were a particular source of irony for Euripi- 
des because of their frequent occurrence in Greek myth (188—89, 175); and observes that 
Hermione's charge that Andromache has used drugs to make her barren recalls Medea 
(200). 

24So also Conacher (Euripidean Drama 176), on Andromache's likening of Her- 
mione to Helen. On the attribution of polygamy to barbarians see Hall, Inventing the 
Barbarian 135. 

?5Michelini (Euripides and the Tragic Tradition 92-93) emphasizes the bizarre 
nature of this particular expression of wifely virtue by Andromache, which in my view 
increases the force of the contrasting arguments. 
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Iliad book 6. Here, through the careful conflation of her previous rela- 
tionship to Hector and her current enslavement to Neoptolemus, she 
ironically becomes the center and symbol of the legitimate household 
and its continuity. Moreover, she has won the contest; Neoptolemus has 
reversed Paris’ choice by rejecting the youth, beauty, and wealth of 
Hermione for the good character of Andromache (205-6). True wifely 
virtue has become the ally of desire; as Andromache says, “Not beauty, 
o woman, but virtues delight husbands” (207). The chorus themselves 
further compel comparison of the two contests, for immediately follow- 
ing this debate they sing of the hateful strife of the three goddesses, 
which was won by Aphrodite with her deceitful words (274—92).26 The 
female troublemakers deplored by Andromache are not limited to the 
human race (273). 

The replay of the Judgment is the Trojan revenge on Paris’ eroti- 
cism and on the Greeks, who are now rejected in the form of Hermione. 
The adjustment in the paradigm, from beauty contest into a contest 
between the bad but beautiful woman and the good though aging 
woman, allows a new formulation. Previously, erotic desire has proved 
deadly for Greek men— whether represented in the figure of Aphrodite, 
or Helen, or Cassandra. In this case the erotic inclination is linked 
through Neoptolemus’ fathering of Andromache’s child to the genera- 
tive family and to household virtues, a coupling that creates the poten- 
tial for another outcome. 

A third element deeply— and ominously—embedded in the Trojan 
cycle is the murder of children. Euripides incorporates this motif into 
the story of the Judgment with his reference to the death demanded for 
the baby Paris (293-300). The sacrifice of Iphigenia marks the begin- 
ning of the Trojan War, the death of Polyxena the end; the sacrifice of 
the maiden before the war indicates a renunciation of peacetime life and 
happy union, and through a reversal of beginning and end, of guilt and 
atonement, the sacrifice of a maiden following a battle expresses feel- 
ings of guilt and a readiness to atone. As Burkert has remarked, “A 
period of license gives vent to the extraordinary; another act of killing 
ends and transforms it into an order of renunciation."7?? In addition, the 
Greeks murder Astyanax, not in order to offer sacrifice for a dead war- 
rior but to negate a Trojan future; the infant heir is the means of a Trojan 


26See Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement 13-23, for a detailed discussion of this 
stasimon. 
27Burkert, Homo Necans 64, 67. 
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resurrection. A variant of the story of the murdered child is the pattern 
of Oedipus, the child who should be but is not killed; in the legend of 
Troy, that child is Paris.?8 

The importance of children's deaths in this play is immediately 
signaled by Andromache herself, who in the prologue recalls watching 
as her son was hurled to his death from the high towers of Troy (10). In 
the first stasimon the chorus bridge the gap between personal and politi- 
cal when they sing of Aphrodite's deceitful words that hurled down the 
towers of Troy and then, with startling brutality, wish that Hecuba had 
killed the baby Paris when Cassandra had pled for his death (292—300). 
Euripides exploits the pattern of child murder as Hermione and Mene- 
laus demand the death of Andromache's second child. This child both 
signifies Andromache’s fertility-—and simultaneously Hermione's bar- 
ren womb—and provides a link between the house of Peleus and the 
family of Priam that becomes increasingly important as the playwright 
develops events. As with Astyanax, the baby's enemies are Greek; as 
with Astyanax, the desire to murder the child is a desire to prevent the 
resurgence of a Trojan future. 

By attributing to Hecuba the power to save Paris, Euripides ma- 
nipulates the story in such a way that the current situation becomes an 
iteration; here too the mother, Andromache, appears to be able to de- 
termine the fate of the child. Menelaus in his first appearance asks 
Andromache to choose between her life or that of her baby (381—83); 
she, like Hecuba, chooses to save the child, and so leaves the safety of 
the shrine of Thetis. Immediately, however, Spartan treachery is re- 
vealed, for Menelaus or his daughter will kill her child in spite of An- 
dromache's self-sacrifice (430—34). There appears to be no protector 
for the child. The Judgment of Paris leads inexorably to the death of 
Iphigenia, the death of Astyanax, the death of Polyxena— and now, it 
seems, the death of Molossus.?? The iteration has, however, a variant — 


?8 0p the history and variations of the exposure theme in the story of Paris see 
Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement 22, 51-56. 

29Stinton (Euripides and the Judgement 22) points out that Euripides’ use of Cas- 
sandra as the interpreter of the dream adds dramatic potency to the scene, for she is 
inevitably a symbol of Troy's doom. Storey ("Domestic Disharmony") enumerates the 
series of disruptions of the normal parent-child relationship in the play—the death of 
Astyanax, the secret departure of Molossus, Neoptolemus' abandonment of his child, the 
threat to Molossus which parallels the story of Astyanax, Hermione's childlessness, 
Menelaus' desertion of his daughter, and the description of Orestes' matricide—which he 
regards as vertical extensions of the image of oikos presented in the marriage theme. See 
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the child might survive, as did Paris—but neither this outcome nor his 
death bodes well for the future of the Greek house of Peleus or of the 
Trojan survivors. 

Again, however, Euripides revises the paradigm of the doomed or 
doom-bearing child. Peleus arrives to rescue mother and child, and 
Hermione experiences great remorse over her murderous plot against 
them, as well as great fear over Neoptolemus’ reaction when he hears of 
her evil (804—10). Both the rescue and Hermione's recognition of her 
own wrongdoing further separate the Spartan Greeks— who kill chil- 
dren—from the Phthian Greeks, who simultaneously move into ever 
closer alliance with the Trojans. Similarly the mother's—a Trojan 
mother's—refusal to sacrifice her son at the same time replays and 
breaks the pattern, for here murder will not follow murder. Instead 
Thetis sends the child safely off with his mother to regenerate the heroic 
lines of Hector and Achilles. 

A fourth essential element in the story of the Judgment and its 
consequences is the abduction of Helen and the ensuing war. This story, 
which was recounted in the Cypria, was and is probably the best- 
known example of the not infrequent abduction stories in Greek my- 
thology. Herodotus considered the event as the final episode in a series 
of altercations between Asians and Greeks over women. The stories of 
Io, Europa, Medea, and Helen create a narrative pattern that demon- 
strates not only the significance of the place of women in the mainte- 
nance of social order but also the importance of the erotic motive in 
history. The abduction of Helen is replicated in the Iliad with the story 
of Briseis; there, however, the conflict over women is no longer between 
Asia and Greece but between Greeks themselves, Agamemnon and 
Achilles. Embedded in each version of the narrative is the cultural 
message; the importance of possessing women extends beyond the indi- 
cation of wealth and status to signify the stability of the household.?® 
Thus Menelaus' journey to Troy is not only to regain his property and 
honor but also to avenge the destruction of his household and perhaps 
to reestablish it. 


also Conacher, Euripidean Drama 172, for a focus on dynasty rather than on the fates of 
individual characters. These perspectives reinforce my identification of underlying pat- 
terns that are fundamental to Euripides' configuration of the plot. 

39Tn the case of Briseis, of course, the household and its future are redefined by 
war into the grouping of Achilles, Briseis, and Patroclus, and the survival of the first. 
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Euripides utilizes the paradigm of abduction and subsequent con- 
flict over the possession of a woman repeatedly in Andromache. He sets 
the form when Andromache sings of Helen brought to lofty Ilium and | 
into the bridal chamber (104) and then of her own departure from the 
city, her bridal chamber, and her husband (112). In the following epi- 
sodes, Euripides creates three variations of the conflict over Helen: 
first, Menelaus contests Peleus' claim to Andromache with the woman 
herself; second, Menelaus contests Peleus' claim to Andromache with 
Peleus; and third, Orestes asserts his own claim to Hermione. 

The first example of the contest over a woman is startlingly inven- 
tive, for the woman not only presents her own case, but she is a slave 
woman arguing with the king of Sparta, a hero from Troy. Yet as An- 
dromache speaks she reshapes the unique moment into the familiar 
pattern. From the start she creates an aura of epic nostalgia when she 
claims that Neoptolemus, a hero at Troy and a man worthy of Peleus 
and Achilles, will rescue her (339—44), and again when she reviles 
Menelaus for the spineless susceptibility to women that leads him into 
trouble—now on behalf of his daughter (326), before on behalf of his 
wife (362—63).?! Likewise she recalls the horror of the death of As- 
tyanax, of the mutilation of Hector, and of the burning of Troy. It is from 
her epic role as a paragon of conjugal and maternal virtue that she 
attacks the barren Hermione and, as the mother of the murdered son, 
that she chooses to sacrifice her own life for that of her second child 
(406—10). In other words, Euripides generates the present contest 
through a consistent portrayal of Andromache. Finally, in her attack on 
Spartan treachery, Andromache conflates an epic past, a dramatic pres- 
ent, and the audience's contemporary experience to achieve a universal 
model (445-63). 

The new story of Menelaus likewise develops from old patterns. 
In response to Andromache's charge of exhibiting a weakness for 
women, he says, with a sense of historical self-awareness, “Know well, 
whatever someone happens to need, this is for each more important 
than taking Troy" (368—69). His observation, at first glance simply a bit 
of sophistry, in fact explains not only his own expedition to Troy but 
other moments in the stories of heroes where the public enterprise is 
disrupted by private need. Most notable is Paris' choice of Aphrodite, 


310n this particular failing in the Euripidean Menelaus see Blaiklock, Male Char- 
acters 74-100. 
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but similarly motivated are Achilles’ withdrawal from battle in response 
to the loss of his Briseis and his return in search of a personal ven- 
geance for the death of his beloved Patroclus. Here, as before, Mene- 
laus considers marriage the important issue—which is not surprising in 
light of his personal history. His insistence that the loss of a husband is 
the equivalent of death for a woman is, however, ironic given his own 
experience with Helen (373). Finally the man who previously de- 
manded the death of his brother's daughter to satisfy his personal need 
is here ready to kill the child of Andromache; again the iteration bol- 
sters the innovative moment. 

In the contest in the third episode, Andromache again confounds 
past and present. She calls upon her husband for help, but she refers 
now to the dead Hector and not to Neoptolemus (523-25). It is Peleus, 
however, who responds——a father, not a husband; a Greek, not a Trojan. 
The old man upon his arrival continues the woman's argument with 
Menelaus. The father of Achilles and the brother of Agamemnon quar- 
rel over the right to Andromache as their epic kin did over Briseis (581— 
89); once again a son of Atreus has laid his hands on another's woman 
(584—86). Peleus makes a series of charges, many of which recall pre- 
vious crimes. Menelaus fought a war for a worthless woman, and now 
he does violence for the daughter, who is no better than her faithless 
mother (590—623). Just as Menelaus demanded that Agamemnon 
butcher the innocent Iphigenia, he now binds a poor mother and son for 
slaughter (624—35, 633—34). Peleus holds the Spartan accountable for 
Achilles' death, not the Trojans (615), and remembers Menelaus as a 
braggart strutter at Troy, as ineffectual then as he will be proved to be 
now. The old Phthian declares in conclusion that he will not be a lesser 
enemy than Paris was to Menelaus (706—7) and that he will raise his 
grandson in Phthia to be a great enemy to the Spartans (723—24). Thus 
Euripides shifts the locus of hostility from between Greek and Trojan to 
between Spartan and Phthian—or Phthian- Trojan, for simultaneously 
Peleus strengthens the identification of his household with Andromache 
and her son.?? 

Menelaus responds with a xenophobic tirade against the old man 
that is similar to Hermione's against Andromache (645—690). His 
charges culminate in the accusation that Peleus would allow Greeks to 


32 See also Conacher (Euripidean Drama 172—73), who comments on these shifting 
alliances. 
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be ruled by men of foreign blood, barbarians (663-66)—a play to patri- 
otism that ignores the Greek father of Andromache's son.?? He claims 
that Helen, a victim chosen by the gods, benefited the Greeks greatly 
by granting them experience in arms and battle that made them men 
(680-83), but this bit of sophistry blatantly contradicts his own earlier 
appeal to the suffering of the Greeks at Troy (653-56).?* Nevertheless, 
the collapse of the Spartan king in the face of a weak old man's anger is 
inexplicable if it is isolated from the mythic paradigm exploited in 
Peleus' attack; Menelaus loses to Peleus as Agamemnon lost to Achil- 
les. Furthermore, the occasion duplicates the moral as well as the famil- 
ial model. The legitimate spouse Menelaus triumphed over libidinous 
Paris, noble Achilles triumphed over tyrannical Agamemnon, and now 
the virtuous Phthian triumphs over the bullying Spartan. The subse- 
quent expressions of ethical aphorisms by the chorus— best to be born 
in an affluent house; good men's glory is never obscured; better not to 
achieve disgraceful success; let the unjust family or empire not pros- 
per—by universalizing the situation, further explain the defeat of the 
Spartan king by the old man, as does the account of Peleus' adventures 
against the centaurs and at Troy. Both the mythological tradition and 
moral norms legitimize and elucidate the current victory. 

From the argument of Peleus and Menelaus to the end of the play, 
the recognition of the virtue of the house of Peleus and the triumph 
of the Trojan remnant increases. Hermione laments the wrongs she 
worked against both her husband and the Trojan woman and deplores 
her abandonment by her father; both the daughter and the father illus- 
trate Spartan villainy. Yet the problem of the two women in Neopto- 
Jemus' house does not end simply with her admission of crime. 

Euripides introduces one more contest over a woman to achieve a 
resolution—and it is by far the most complex reworking of the pattern 
yet. Orestes suddenly appears. He claims that he 1s just dropping by on 
his way to Dodona, but upon learning of the trouble in the household he 
reveals that he has come to take away the woman who had been prom- 


33 See Hall, Inventing the Barbarian 196—97, for consideration of this popular rhe- 
torical topos. See also Iphigenia at Aulis 1400—1401. 

34 Stevens (Euripides: Andromache 177) remarks that he knows of no other extant 
example of this particular argument but that it may not have been invented by Euripides, 
as the working out of arguments in defense of Helen was probably a regular rhetorical 
exercise. 
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ised to him by Menelaus (957--69). Orestes attempts to cast himself as a 
victim, deprived of his rightful bride. In this role he would be a Mene- 
laus, husband of a stolen Helen. Euripides realigns the characters, how- 
ever, in such a way as to deny to Orestes the righteous role. In this fi- 
nal iteration of a contest for a woman, a Greek, the son of Menelaus' 
brother, steals the woman from the house of another Greek, a Phthian 
and an ally of the Trojans. As in the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achil- 
les, the fault lies at the door of the house of Atreus, while the pious 
Phthian, a suppliant at Delphi, emerges as a blameless—although, as 
we soon learn, dead— husband. In the subsequent stasimon (1009— 46) 
describing the bloody havoc that occurred at Troy and in Argos, the 
chorus questions why the gods caused such destruction, but following 
Orestes’ decision to abscond with the willing Hermione and his an- 
nouncement that he had set a deadly trap for Neoptolemus, it is easy to 
attribute the sorrows of both the Greeks and the Trojans to the wanton 
daughters of Tyndareus and their progeny. 

Each time the singular aspects of the particular contests are estab- 
lished as a seemingly crucial element of the plot—a slave woman argu- 
ing with a Spartan hero, the Greek Peleus defending members of the 
Trojan family that killed his son, Orestes claiming Neoptolemus' wife 
as his own—-iterations materialize that both recall the original para- 
digms and extend their implications. In a plot that to such a large degree 
exploits the unexpected —the defeat of the beautiful young woman by 
the old slave and of the vigorous Menelaus by old Peleus, the unex- 
pected arrival of Orestes, the elaborate scheme to murder the sightsee- 
ing Neoptolemus— Euripides tells the same story. 

Is Euripides deliberately trying to make a point with his repeated 
use of elements from the Judgment, or does the iteration simply repre- 
sent an unconscious creative habit that is the product of an individual 
nurtured in a society permeated by traditional stories? Certainly it is 
plausible to read the patterns as manifestations of the inevitably limited 
nature of human experience; men everywhere fight over women as sex- 
ual objects and as property. Orestes' words of hatred and his murderous 
plotting against Neoptolemus do not seem to indicate an end to this 
particular sequence of strife, nor does the chorus's fourth stasimon 
indicate any closure; Apollo and Poseidon doomed Troy, Phoebus 
doomed the house of Atreus, and women suffered throughout Greece 
and Troy (1008—46). The report of the death of Neoptolemus in the 
exodos (1047-1288) appears as yet another link in the unending narrative 
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of sorrows that arose from the Judgment of Paris, as does Peleus’ sub- 
sequent lament over the marriage of his grandson to Hermione that has 
destroyed his house, a lament that could equally well be any Greek’s 
over the marriage of Menelaus to Helen, or any Trojan’s over the mar- 
riage of Paris to Helen.?5 

Yet the iterations have a linear as well as a cyclic movement that 
indicates the author's aim. Euripides has recast the paradigmatic ele- 
ments of the traditional story of the Judgment in such a way as to 
steadily separate the Phthians from the other Greeks and to strengthen 
their ties with the Trojans. Simultaneously he has relegated wrongdoing 
to the house of Atreus, the Spartan men and their women who stand 
revealed as the liars, the unchaste, the murderers of children, the cow- 
ards, and the deserters.3° The play, which began at the shrine of Thetis 
where Andromache sought refuge from a Spartan, ends with the sea 
goddess's appearance beside the corpse of her grandson, the victim of a 
Spartan. The wedding of Peleus and Thetis, which previously signified 
the beginning of the story of the Judgment that culminated in the fall of 
Troy, is now a source of resolution.?? Thetis prophesies the future for 
the descendants of the Phthians and Trojans, for the descendant of 
Achilles and the house of Hector through Andromache. The noble 
heroes of the Iliad are joined in the child, and the remnant flourishes 
(1250). Peleus achieves divine status through his marriage, and together 
he and his wife are reunited in paradise with their son. 

Euripides uses elements of the story of the Judgment of Paris to 
construct his plot, and thus he validates the new story as he “invents” a 
tradition. Equally significantly, he recasts the patterns of the Judgment 
as he fills in gaps in the stories of Andromache, Hermione, Neoptole- 
mus, and Orestes. À virtuous woman is vindicated as a source of gener- 
ation. A faithful husband has his reward —in the case of Peleus, immor- 


35Storey (“Domestic Disharmony”) notes the many matches that are important 
in the play—Andromache/Hector, Andromache/Neoptolemus, Neoptolemus/Hermione, 
Peleus/Thetis, Orestes/Hermione, and, less directly, Menelaus/Helen, Paris/Helen, and 
Agamemnon/Clytemnestra. Again this emphasis on iterative themes reinforces my analy- 
sis of Euripides’ method of story making. 

36For another interpretation of the shifting attributions of good and evil see Con- 
acher, Euripidean Drama, esp. 173-73. 

37Storey (“Domestic Disharmony” 20) suggests with regard to the various inter- 
pretations of Thetis’ epiphany: “On the other hand, Thetis may just be that rare creature, 
a truly benevolent Euripidean deity.” 
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tality. The trouble caused by promiscuous women and the violent men 
who desire them is relegated to the enemy camp. Those who before 
were victims of the erotic impulse of Helen and Paris emerge into a 
brighter future—-but not in the land in which their stories had been told. 


CHRISTINA ELLIOTT SORUM 
UNION COLLEGE 
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GENEALOGY AND INTERTEXTUALITY IN HECUBA 


As Aristophanes pointed out, the first order of business for a 
Euripidean prologue-speaker is to set forth tò yévoc tov ópáuatoc— 
that is, to establish the “background” at once of the principal charac- 
ters and of the plot.! Hecuba is no exception: the ghost who speaks the 
opening rhesis introduces himself (3-4) as TloAvdéwooc, "Eräßng raig 
y£yOzc ts Kuioo£osc / IIou&uov te zxaoóc. The evocative proper names 
not only identify the speaker but also situate the play unmistakably 
within the ambit of the Iliad. Curiously, however, the genealogical de- 
tails are at variance with the Homeric version: in the liad Polydorus' 
mother is Laothoé, not Hecuba (21.84—91), and Hecuba's father is Dy- 
mas, not Kisseus (16.718). 

Commentators have not failed to inquire into the source and sig- 
nificance of the Euripidean genealogies. There is general agreement 
that the kinship between Hecuba and Polydorus originated. with Euripi- 
des. His motive is not far to seek: the change is crucial to the play's 
double plot, which takes shape around Hecuba's loss first of her be- 
loved daughter, then of her beloved son.? 

The source and significance of the replacement of Dymas by Kis- 
seus is far less obvious. The scholiast (1.12.5-9 Schwartz) comments 
that Euripides often improvises new genealogies, and that he arrived at 
Hecuba's by transferring the name of Kisseus from the Thracian king 
who is mentioned in the Iliad (11.223—26) as father of the Trojan priest- 
ess Theano and grandfather of the young warrior Iphidamas.? In what 
follows I endorse this explanation and pursue its implications. The 
transference of Theano's father to Hecuba, I suggest, directs attention 


! Ran. 946—47, GAN obEwwv xoótuota év pot tò yévoc sin’ Gv e0OUc toU oá- 
uatog. Any interpretation of yévoc must take into account the play on yévog = genealogy 
that is implicit in "Aeschylus" " rejoinder to “Euripides”: xgeittov yao tv oot vÀ AC Tj tò 
oavtot. Dover (Frogs 310) suggests translating yévoc as “origin.” 

? Cf. the scholion on Hec. 80 (1.20.13-15 Schwartz): yivetar óutAo0v tò nóO90c Ths 
teaywdiag mi „Ev IloAvEevnv óóvoouévngc ts “ExaBys, xij ó& MoAtvdweov. 

3Homer calls the Thracian king Kicofjc, not Kıooetig. However, Strabo (Geog. 
7a.1.21, 7a.1.24) refers indifferently to the grandfather of Iphidamas as Kuiooetc or Kuo- 
oñs. The alternative reading tig Kıoolag mentioned in the scholia (1.12.10-12 Schwartz), 
which associates Hecuba with some Phrygian family or village, has not found favor with 
any editor. 
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to an unsuspected relationship between certain disparate details of Eu- 
ripides' text, on the one hand, and between Euripides’ text and the Iliad 
on the other. Corroborating evidence is provided by Virgilian intertex- 
tual practice, as the Latin poet registers the influences of Euripides and 
Homer. 

The scholiast's explanation has been contested by critics who 
assert that Euripides did not invent a new father for Hecuba but drew 
on a preexisting, alternative mythological tradition.* There is, however, 
no trace of this tradition to be found. What we encounter instead are 
accounts of Kisseus as Hecuba's father postdating Euripides, and ex- 
plicitly linked to Euripidean influence by the ancient commentators. 
Thus the scholion on Hecuba 3 (1.11.13—14 Schwartz) notes: N(xavóooc 
dé Ederniön ovvöpaumv trv 'Exáfrv Quoi Kıoo&wc. And when Virgil 
calls Hecuba “Cisseis” (Aen. 10.705), Servius comments: Hecuba filia 
Cissei secundum Euripidem, nam secundum alios Dymantis est.» Since 
there is no sign of a pre-Euripidean tradition linking Kisseus to Hec- 
uba, but strong indications of a post-Euripidean connection, it seems 
reasonable to credit the playwright with both of the genealogical vari- 
ants that are advanced at the beginning of the play. 

It seems equally reasonable to identify Hecuba's father Kisseus 
with the Thracian king mentioned in the /liad. Most modern scholars 
are in agreement on this point.9 As for the ancient testimonia, the iden- 


^Cf. Weil, Sept tragédies 207: "Selon toute apparence Euripide n'a pas fait ce 
changement, mais il l'a trouvé chez l'auteur qu'il suit." So also Méridier, Euripide II 172 
n. 1; Paley, Euripides II 519; Garzya, Ecuba 38; and, more cautiously, Heberden, Hecuba 
81: "Euripides may have adopted this parentage . . . as harmonizing with the friendship 
between Priam and the Thracian king Polymestor." 

*'The name Cisseis also occurs at Aen. 7.320, where Servius notes that Ennius and 
Pacuvius as well as Virgil followed Euripides' lead. 

6E.g., Weil, Sept tragédies 207; Zeitlin, “Hekabe” 87 n. 14. Mossman (Wild Jus- 
tice 34 n. 33) does not commit herself. Scherling (RE s.v. Kisses) denies the identity of 
the two but does not justify his position. His reference to Gruppe (Griechische Mytho- 
logie 209 n. 11) explains nothing, for Gruppe merely notes that Servius equated Virgil's 
Kisseus with Euripides’, without discussing the connection between Euripides’ Kisseus 
and Homer’s. A different explanation of the name Kisseus is offered by Schlesier (“Bak- 
chen" 112 n. 3, followed by Zeitlin, “Hekabe” 57); in conformance to her Dionysiac 
reading of the play, she relates the name to a Dionysiac epithet, “ivy-crowned,” used of 
Apollo at A. fr. 341 Radt. The suggestion is not plausible, for as Wilson has shown 
(“Etymology” 68), Euripides is not one to leave his significant etymologies unexplained; 
in particular, his exposition of the etymologies to be found in his prologues is marked by a 
“calm didacticism." 
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tification is accepted not only by the scholiast but also, according to 
Servius, by Virgil. At Aeneid 5.536—38, Aeneas presents to Acestes 
cratera impressum signis, quem Thracius olim / Anchisae genitori in 
magno munere Cisseus Í ferre sui dederat monimentum et pignus amoris. 
Citing Aeneid 10.705, Servius identifies Cisseus as rex Thraciae, secun- 
dum Vergilium pater Hecubae. 

A passage from Andromache, a tragedy which by metrical criteria 
appears contemporary with Hecuba, confirms that Euripides was fa- 
miliar with Theano and considered her a suitable source for creative 
borrowing.’ As she discusses how women should strive to please 
their husbands, Andromache observes that she herself was even willing 
to nurse Hektor's bastard children (Andr. 222-25). The scholiast 
(2.269.13—17 Schwartz) notes the Homeric precedent for Andromache's 
selfless behavior. The woman in question is Theano: 


IInóatov & ao’ Enebve Méync, ’Avtnvooog vióv, 
óc 6a vóOog LEV Env, núxa Ó' Etoede Ota Oeava 
ioa pioro téxeoot, Kapıbouevn xóost à. (il. 5.69-71) 


That Euripides fabricated a new paternity for Hecuba should be 
no cause for surprise. As we have seen, the scholiast on Hecuba 3 
comments on Euripides' penchant for genealogical innovation. Stinton 
notes that a dramatist "was at liberty to modify the myth in whatever 
way he chose, within limits, to serve his own dramatic purposes." 
Arguably it was the local associations of the name Kisseus that 
prompted a modification which had a twofold utility for the playwright.? 

The setting of Hecuba (cf. 8, 33, 36) is the Thracian Chersonese. It 
is an unusual location for a tragedy dealing with the death of Polydorus 
and the sacrifice of Polyxena; in previous accounts, both had died at or 
near Troy.!? As Virgil's use of the epithet Thracius (cf. Aen. 5.536 above) 


7For the similar resolution—figures of the two plays see the table in Cropp and Fick, 
Resolutions and Chronology 5. 

8Stinton, "Allusion" 86. For a survey of mythical innovations in Euripides see 
Stephanopoulos, Umgestaltung. 

?Weil (Sept tragédies 207) also connects Kisseus with Thrace, suggesting that 
Euripides made the change "afin de motiver l'envoi en Thrace du plus jeune des enfants 
de Priam.” However, that Polymestor was the Trojan king's Eévoc (cf. 19, 26, 82) provides 
sufficient justification for Priam's decision; no additional motivation is required. 

'Homer's Polydorus dies on the battlefield (JJ. 20.407--18). The scholion on Hec. 
41 (1.17.5-7 Schwartz = fr. 27 Davies) states that according to Cypria Polyxena was 
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suggests, Kisseus’ salient feature in the tradition was his nationality. In 
its immediate context, then, the mention of Kisseus would function to 
plant the idea of Thrace in the minds of those spectators who recog- 
nized the name.!! It would supplement the sparse topographical and 
demographic details provided by the ghost, who otherwise notes 
merely that the Chersonese possesses a "fertile plain" and a "horse- 
loving population” (8—9).'? 

From the perspective of the play as a whole, the reassignment of 
Hecuba's country of origin that is implicit in the name of Kisseus ac- 
quires an additional significance. It links up with the prophecy de- 
livered by Polymestor in the final episode to reinforce the sense of 
closure. Just before he is dragged off by Agamemnon's henchmen, 
Polymestor vindictively reveals that the Trojan queen's metamorphosis 
has been foretold by “Dionysus, prophet to the Thracians" (1267). The 
text itself draws attention to the anomaly of a Thracian oracle's con- 
cerning itself with the destiny of the Queen of Troy, as Hecuba taunts 
Polymestor (1268) with the oracle's failure to predict his own misfor- 
tunes. But if the audience remembers that Hecuba was born in Thrace, 
the late-breaking prophecy may appear more plausible and less con- 
trived. If Hecuba is a native of the region, the audience can more read- 
ily accept the notion that Hecuba will “fulfill [her] destiny" (1270) by 
dying “here” in Thrace. '? 

By giving Hecuba a Thracian paternity, Euripides anchors her 


mortally, wounded in the course of the sack of Troy. According to Iliupersis (Allen 108), 
she was sacrificed at Achilles’ tomb. For Achilles’ burial at Sigeion cf. Od. 24.80—84. 
Euripides also has Polyxena sacrificed at Achilles’ tomb, but he says nothing about its 
location. As Collard points out (Hecuba 34), we must infer that it has been displaced from 
the Asian to the Thracian shore of the Hellespont. It seems probable that Euripides set his 
tragedy in Thrace in order to associate Hecuba's metamorphosis with the Thracian land- 
mark of Cynossema, For speculation on the thematic significance of the locale see Zeitlin, 
“Hekabe” 54. ij 

"Some members of the audience, at least, would have been able to make this 
connection. For an educated man's intimate knowledge of Homer in the fifth and fourth 
centuries cf. Niceratus' anecdote at Xen. Symp. 3.5. 

P2 Such austerity is characteristic of Euripides. Often the playwright relies merely 
on the demonstrative ôe to indicate locale: cf. Barrett, Hippolytos 157. For a survey of 
Euripidean settings see Chalkia, Lieux et espaces. 

3 At 1270 (davoüca © 7j Goo’ évOG8’ ExxAhow uógov) I read Brunck's uógov for 
. the nonsensical fiov of the manuscripts. For uóoov at the end of the line, preceded by its 
governing verb, cf. Andr. 381, 414, 1063, Hel. 1077, Ph. 595. For the idiom cf. &E&rAnoe 
koloav viv Ewvrod (Hdt. 3.142.3, 4.165.1); cf. also Euriundavsa tv adtod poteav (Pl. 
Leg. 959c). 
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story in Thrace. The impetus for designating Kisseus as that father may 
well have come from the Jiad: not from book 16, where the Homeric 
Hecuba's paternity is set forth, but from book 6, where Hecuba makes 
her first appearance. With the Trojans hard pressed, Helenus proposes 
(6.86—101) that Hector should return to Troy and direct their mother to 
assemble the older women, open the gates to the temple, offer a magnif- 
icent peplos to Athena, and entreat the goddess to have pity. Hector 
transmits these instructions to his mother (6.269—80), but in the event it 
is not Hecuba but the priestess Theano (6.297—310) who opens the gates 
to the temple, lays the peplos on the goddess's knees, and offers a 
fervent prayer for salvation.!^ One woman assumes the functions of the 
other so smoothly that most readers never notice the substitution. To 
Euripides, however, the interchangeability of Hecuba and Theano in 
book 6 may have suggested his own replacement of Hecuba's Iliadic 
father with Theano's. Euripides was not, to be sure, the only ancient 
reader to notice the Homeric sleight of hand. Virgil recounts the death 
of Mimas, son of Theano, born on the same night as Paris: 


una quem nocte Theano 
in lucem genitori Amyco dedit et face praegnas 
Cisseis regina Parin; Paris urbe paterna 
occubat, ignarum Laurens habet ora Mimanta. (Aen. 10.703—6) 


As he describes the conjunction of the two heroes' births Virgil regis- 
ters his sense, presumably derived from Homer, of the intimate connec- 
tion between their mothers. 

John Gould has commented on the ability of Herodotus and his 
audience “to think more or less instinctively in terms of relationships 
which for us have to be elaborately reconstructed and committed to 
writing as a ‘family tree’ before they can be raised to consciousness and 
begin to make sense." !5 The observation applies to Euripides as well, 
for as the playwright composed his text his thoughts seem to have 
moved by genealogical association from Theano to her relatives. The- 
ano is a member of the Antenidorae, an extended family whose mem- 
bers crop up at numerous points in the poem.!® Euripides’ version of 


4 Espermann, Theano 43-44. Kirk (Commentary 164) summarizes narrative varia- 
tions in the passages. 

156Gould, Herodotus 45—46. 

t6 For a list of family members see Espermann, Theano 50. 
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Polydorus’ history, like his version of Hecuba’s paternity, may well owe 
something to Homeric accounts of this family. 

In Hecuba as in the Iliad, Polydorus is Priam’s cherished and 
protected youngest son. But the similarity ends there. In the Iliad Poly- 
dorus joins in the fighting against his father's wishes and is killed in 
short order by Achilles (20.407—18). In the prologue of Hecuba, by con- 
trast, the audience learns (10—27) that Polydorus was sent away to 
Thrace as a young child, and treacherously murdered there after the fall 
of Troy. The closest Homeric parallel to the sequence described here— 
son of large Trojan family is evacuated to Thrace as a boy—is Iphida- 
mas, the young soldier killed by Agamemnon in book 11.17 Iphidamas, 
of course, is Theano's son and Kisseus' grandson: 


Kıoong tov y’ £Opews óópotc Evi vut0Óv óvta 
UNTEOTÄTWE, óc vixve Osavo xaX ráonov. (Il. 11.223—24) 


It looks very much as if Homer's description of Iphidamas in book 
11 provided Euripides with the germ of his account of Polydorus. Did 
the passage offer anything else that was useful to the playwright? AI- 
though he appears in the Iliad only to be killed by Agamemnon, Iphida- 
mas makes his mark as the subject of one of Homer's pathetic vignettes 
of “the young husband slain.” !8 We learn that when Iphidamas reached 
manhood his grandfather Kisseus betrothed him to his own daughter, 
but that Iphidamas never had a chance to enjoy his bride: 


Qc 6 uèv a0. meawv xoujoato yáAxeov Unvov 
olxtods, And uvrotijs &AÓóyxov, &ovolot doenyov, 
Xovouirnc, fic ov tt xyGotv Se, TOAAG 6’ Edwxe. (11.241--43) 


Iphidamas’ is the only such vignette to mention the reciprocal 
xüpıg of sexual partners as part of a "prolonged pattern of mutual bene- 
fits" that is broken with the death of the young warrior.!? Elsewhere the 
motif of wasted xàoic is associated with the filial relationship, with the 
parents’ loss of a son who dies in battle.?? An unusual passage, then, 


"7 Collard (Hecuba 33) points to a resemblance between Neoptolemus (//. 19.326— 
27) and Polydorus, but Iphidamas seems a closer model. Neoptolemus is a young Greek 
who is dispatched to Skyros, whereas Iphidamas is a young Trojan who is dispatched to 
Thrace. 

Griffin, Homer 131. 

I? MacLachlan, Age of Grace 27. 

20 Cf, Espermann, Theano 75 n. 16: "Diese Angabe variiert das Motiv ‘der Sohn 
vergilt seinen Eltern ihre Pflege und Fürsorge nicht.” 
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and evidently one that lingered in Euripides’ mind. At a crucial moment 
of Hecuba (824-30) the bereaved mother begs Agamemnon to punish 
Polymestor for murdering her son. She invokes the sexual ydouc that 
obtains between Agamemnon and her daughter Cassandra and asks for 
a return on the favor. To be sure, Hecuba's request is adequately moti- 
vated within the play itself, for the topic of Agamemnon's relations with 
Cassandra had been broached earlier (122—29). Nevertheless, in Hec- 
uba’s allusion to sexual yóágic—a motif almost as rare in extant drama 
as it is in epic—one may hear an echo of Homer's valedictory for 
Iphidamas.?! 

Recent studies of literary allusion in Hecuba have identified two 
major influences: the Achilles of Iliad 1 and Aeschylus’ Oresteia.?? The 
borrowings I have been discussing do not achieve this level of impor- 
tance; they are buried deep within the dramatic text, do not announce 
themselves as allusions, and were probably never intended to be no- 
ticed by the audience.?? They do, however, offer an interesting glimpse 
into the playwright's working methods. They tend to reinforce Stepha- 
nopoulos' observation that Euripides favors transposition and redu- 
plication over the free invention of mythological details.?^ They illus- 
trate the playwright's ability to move laterally as well as vertically 
through the Homeric text, adapting material from discontinuous pas- 
sages that are linked only by genealogical association. Euripides' text is 
a mosaic that reveals to the inquiring eye a multitude of interlocking 
fragments. To identify even a few of them is to recognize the richness 
and subtlety of the playwright's relationship to his tradition.?5 


JUSTINA GREGORY 
SMITH COLLEGE 


?! For dramatic references to sexual xógig cf. S. AJ. 522 and possibly E. Hel. 1234. 

220n Achilles cf. King, “Politics.” On the Oresteia cf. Garner, Allusion 129-30; 
Marshall, Commentary iv; Thalmann, “Hekabe.” See now Mossman, Wild Justice 22-29 
for a careful and sensitive analysis of the play's relationship to six well-known Homeric 
passages. 

?3 For a useful discussion of criteria for a recognizable allusion see Stinton, “Allu- 
sion." 

24 Stephanopoulos, Umgestaltung 40. Stephanopoulos goes too far, however, when 
he claims (79) that Euripides did not invent Polymestor. For arguments against this view 
see Hall, Barbarian 108. 

25] am grateful to Christopher Marshall for sending me his dissertation, and to 
Judith Mossman for showing me her monograph in draft form. My thanks go also to 
Andrew Ford for discussing Homer with me. 
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THE END OF ANTISSA 


Several months after Aemilius Paullus defeated Perseus at Pydna 
in 168 B.C.E., the ten legati appointed by the Senate met at Amphipolis 
to settle affairs in Macedonia. Livy (45.31.13—14) records that they also 
turned their attention to Lesbos. 


Quaerendo deinde latius, qui publice aut priuatim partium regis fuissent, 
in Asiam quoque cognitionem extendere, et ad Antissam in Lesbo insula 
diruendam ac traducendos Methymnam Antissaeos Labeonem miserunt, 
quod Antenorem, regium praefectum, quo tempore cum lembis circa Les- 
bum esset uagatus, portu receptum commeatibus iuuissent. 


In a settlement which involved inter alia the destruction of seventy 
communities in Epirus (Liv. 45.34.6; Plb. 30.15), the end of one small 
polis on Lesbos may not seem significant. Perhaps as a result, the de- 
struction of Antissa has received little analysis.! Yet the history of An- 
tissa is not without interest, and an account of its destruction may 
contribute to ongoing debates about Roman imperialism and the influ- 
ence of purely local concerns on Rome's intervention in Greece.? 


THE HISTORY OF ANTISSA 


Antissa, on the north coast of Lesbos, at the peninsula Ovrió- 
kastro with its Genoese fort and moat, was aptly described by its exca- 
vator (Lamb, "Antissa" (1) 166) as being “of all ancient sites in the 
island of Lesbos, the loveliest and most isolated." Exploration and sci- 
entific excavation have revealed continuous occupation from the four- 
teenth century B.C.E. to the Roman destruction and have uncovered 
some notable archaic finds.? The seventh—century musician Terpander 
was from Antissa and is closely associated with the important local cult 


! Neither Deininger (Politische Widerstand) nor Gruen (Hellenistic World) men- 
tions Antissa. Many record the fact of the destruction with little discussion: Meloni, 
Perseo 409; Thiel, Sea-Power 402-3; Brun, “Les Lagides" 112; Kontis, Lésvos 306; P. 
Paraskevaidis, Romaikí Lésvos il. 

? As in Gruen's "Conclusion," Hellenistic World II T21-30. 

3Koldewey, Antike Baureste 19-21, tables 6 and 7; Lamb, "Antissa" (1) and (2); 
Chatzi, "Archaía Ántissa." 
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of Orpheus, which asserted that the singer's head was carried over the 
sea from Thrace and was buried in Antissa.* The city produced a small 
selection of copper coins.? There are no inscriptions from Antissa, and 
few Antissaeans are found in the records of other states.$ Antissa did 
sign a pact between the Lesbian cities preserved at Delos (IG XI.4 1064 
= IG XII Suppl. 136) and an agreement with Magnesia concerning the 
cult of Artemis Leukophryene (Inscr. Mag. 52). 

Antissa appears in literature mainly as an exemplum of a change in 
nature. According to the Methymnean historian Myrsilus (FGrHist 477 
T12) Antissa was once an island; the name (Anti-Issa) was formed like 
Anti-Paros, and Issa, according to Myrsilus, was an older name for 
Lesbos, although Stephanus of Byzantium described Issa as a polis on 
Lesbos, and Issa now refers to a mountainous district 5 kilometers 
north of Parákoila.? The isthmus at Antissa is no more than 2.5 meters 
high and 150 meters wide, but if the peninsula of Ovriókastro was once 
an island, it had ceased being an island by the time of the Greek settle- 
ment;® Bronze Age pottery has been discovered on the isthmus below 
the present water level.? 

The history of Antissa must be seen in the context of the prover- 
bial disunity of Lesbos (Aristid. 24.54—56). The destruction of Arisba 
by Methymna around 700 B.c.E. (Hdt. 1.151) engendered a long history 
of distrust.!? This was exacerbated by Mytilene's plans for forced syn- 
oikismos in 428 B.C.E. (Th. 3.2) and when Methymna fought on the 
Athenian side after Mytilene defected from the Delian League. The 
Lesbian cities remained fully independent of one another; Eressos had 


*Ledyard Shields, Cults 80-82; Buchholz, Methymna 209-10. According to P. 
Paraskevaidis (Romaikí Lésvos 62-66), the story can be associated with the location 
Arfíkia on the cliffs near Lápsarna. 
5Wroth, BMC Troas |xxvii-Ixxviii, 175, plate xxxv. 

S'There are no Antissaean dedicants recorded at Delos (Tréheux, [Délos Index), 
and no Antissaean mercenaries in Hellenistic armies (Launey, Recherches). In both cases 
there are moderate numbers from Mytilene, Methymna, and Eressos. Pyrrha, destroyed 
by a natural disaster in the third century, is also not represented. 

7Koldewey, Antike Baureste 39; Kontis, Lésvos 314 8 1655; Kapantais, “To ónoma" 
158-59. Mantzouranis ("Sozómena toponímia”) discusses the preservation of ancient 
toponyms on Lesbos. 

8" Sehr weit zurückliegende Zeiten," Koldewey, Antike Baureste 19; Cook, “Greek 
Settlement" 778-79, 

?Lamb, "Antissa" (I) 167; Kontis, Lésvos 308 $8 1626-27. Sea levels up to 2 meters 
lower in antiquity: Basiakos, "Érevna" 208. 

I^ Mason, “Mytilene and Methymna" 229—30. 
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proxenoi at Mytilene, Methymna, and Pyrrha, just as at cities outside 
the island UG XII Suppl. 127).!! Although four Lesbian cities signed an 
accord around 200 B.c.E. UG XII Suppl. 136),'? they did not form a 
unified or federated state; not long afterwards Eressos felt the need to 
build forts along its eastern border. !3 

The cities generally followed different paths in foreign relations. 
When the Ptolemies controlled Methymna and Eressos in the third 
century, Mytilene remained unattached.!^ Though Methymna was a cli- 
ent of Pergamon in the second century, '5 and an ally of Rome before 129 
(SIG? 693), Mytilene did not make a formal foedus with Rome until 25 
B.C.E.!6 Individual cities, rather than a Lesbian koinon, made an alli- 
ance with Rhodes UG XII Suppl. 120); the text, a copy of the Rhodian 
legislation, refers to Lesbioi, but the contracting officials are identi- 
fied as Mytilenean and Methymnean. Mytilene, not the Lesbians as a 
whole, provided triremes to the alliance against Antiochus in 190 (Liv. 
37.12.5). 

Methymna and Antissa are only 16 kilometers apart; thus I was 
able to explore Antissa and its environs in day trips with a mountain 
bicycle out of Mólivos (Methymna): Their close proximity had much to 
do with the marked hostility between the two states.!7 Soon after 
Methymna captured Arisba and enslaved its population around 700 
B.C.E. (Hdt. 1.151), Antissa and Methymna developed impressive lines 
of forts along their common border.'® Antissa cooperated with Mytilene 
in the revolt from the Delian League; reinforced by the Mytileneans, it 
successfully resisted an attack by Methymna and was only taken when 
Paches dispatched triremes after the surrender of Mytilene (Th. 3.18.2, 
3.28.3). 


1 Brun (“Mytiléne et Athènes” 377) notes the absence of Antissa and suggests that 
it was too close to Eressos to require proxenoi. 

12 Accame, "La Lega”; Robert, Etudes 94. 

13K oldewey, Antike Baureste 38, 62. Kontis (Lésvos 329—31) suggests that the forts 
were to guard Eressos' new border with Methymna after it absorbed Antissa. Third-party 
arbitration between Eressos and Methymna: IG XII Suppl. 139. 

4Brun, “Les Lagides” 108—11. 

5Buchholz, Methymna 152—54. Note the compensation paid to Methymna by 
Prusias of Bithynia after his war with Pergamon in 154 (Plb. 33.13.8). 

16 Sherk, Roman Documents 146—57, document 26d. 

17M. Paraskevaidis, “Lesbos” 503. The suggestion that proximity increased hostil- 
ity is made by Koldewey (Antike Baureste 20). 

18K ontis, Lésvos 282-83, 311-14; Mason, “Mytilene and Methymna" 230. 
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Antissa’s fear of Methymna probably explains its ties with a more 
powerful state, Rhodes, in the second century. Certain Antissaean coins 
(Wroth, BMC Troas 175 nos. 4—6) have the rose of Rhodes on the re- 
verse; other states which used the rose on their coins, such as Knidos 
and Tenos, were under Rhodian hegemony.!? So the coins may suggest 
that when Rhodes superseded Egypt as a naval power in the northern 
Aegean around 200 B.c.£.,?° Antissa had a closer relationship with the 
island republic than the other Lesbian cities.?! Rhodes will have been 
interested in Antissa for its location along the route between Tenos, the 
base of the Rhodian fleet in the Cyclades, and Tenedos, a frequent 
port of call.? Antissa's Rhodian connection may also have been fos- 
tered by the close relationship between Antissa's rival Methymna and 
Pergamon, which was often in competition with Rhodes.?* 


THE ABSENCE OF OTHER REFERENCES 
TO THE DESTRUCTION 


Only Livy (43.31) records the end of Antissa. Pliny Nat. 5.39.139, 
Antissam Methymna traxit in se, has been taken to refer to the events of 
167 B.c.E.25 Yet "Methymna absorbed Antissa” seems an odd way to 
describe the leveling of the city and the deportation of its population by 
the Romans. The phrase traxit in se seems more apt for Methymna's 
absorption of Arisba (Hdt. 1.151) than for the Roman destruction of 
Antissa; but according to Pliny, Arisba was terrarum motu subversa, 
probably the actual fate of Pyrrha. Pliny's account of Lesbos is seri- 
ously flawed;?9 correct information has been assigned to the wrong 


I?Fraser and Bean, Rhodian Peraea 93-94 n. 3, 170-71. The rose on coins of 
Kibyra: Robert, Monnaies 63; compare Etudes 175. For the "rose rhodienne," see Ro- 
bert, Etudes 169 and pl. v. 

20Fraser and Bean, Rhodian Peraea 158-59. 

2! That Antissa is not named in the agreement of Lesbian cities with Rhodes (JG 
XII Suppl. 120) is probably due to the fragmentary state of the text. 

22Fraser and Bean, Rhodian Peraea 167. 

231 1v, 31.16; Plb. 277.14; Thiel, Sea—Power 226, 380. 

?4 Gruen, Hellenistic World II 565. 

?5Buchholz, Methymna 153 n. 470. 

26 Accame ("La Lega" 117) notes Pliny's erroneous substitution of Pyrrha for 
Methymna among the cities still existing. 
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cities, possibly by misreading a list." His statement about Antissa is 
not independent confirmation of Livy. 

Pliny (Nat. 2.90.204), Strabo (1.3.19 (60]) and Ovid (Met. 15.287) 
all refer to the “island” of Antissa mentioned by Myrsilus; none gives 
any indication that the city no longer existed in his day. Strabo's state- 
ment (13.2.4 [618]) that "Antissa, a city with a harbor, comes next after 
Sigrion," also betrays no awareness of its destruction. Ptolemy (Geog. 
5.2.19) supplies without comment coordinates for a city that had not 
existed for more than three hundred years. These notices should not be 
taken as evidence that there was still settlement at the city site, as is 
assumed by Kontis (Lésvos 306 $ 1616) and P. Paraskevaidis (Romaikí 
Lésvos 66); they remind us rather that information in Strabo and other 
geographical authorities was sometimes based on obsolete written 
sources, not on recent personal observation, and is unreliable as con- 
temporary history. 

It may be simply a chance of preservation that we do not have 
Polybius' narrative dealing with the destruction of Antissa; but the ab- 
sence of Antissa from Appian's Macedonica and Plutarch's Aemilius 
Paullus probably indicates that these authors did not see the end of 
Antissa as a significant event. Most interesting of all, Livy's own narra- 
tive of the naval activities of Antenor the previous year (44.28—29) does 
not mention Antissa; it seems strange that an act which was judged 
sufficient to warrant the destruction of the polis in 167 did not merit 
mention in the account of the naval campaign of 168. The explanation 
may lie in the use of different sources. Livy's narrative of 168 in book 44 
focuses on the behavior of the major Aegean contestants (Pergamon, 
Rhodes, and Macedonia), whereas that of 167 in book 45 concentrates 
more on the decisions and acts of the Roman officials. 


ANTENOR IN THE AEGEAN 


Antenor, the commander of the Macedonian fleet, left Cassandrea 
in the spring of 168, with forty-five small boats (mainly lembi) in the 
direction of Tenedos. His aim was to keep the Aegean open for vessels 
carrying supplies to Macedonia. At Tenedos, as on other occasions, 
there were Rhodian ships, which he left undisturbed. On the other side 
of the island he found fifty freighters bound for Macedonia but block- 


27 Mason, "Plínios" 182-84. 
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aded by warships of Eumenes; these he drove off. Ten lembi escorted 
the freighters to Macedonia; on their return Antenor took his fleet and 
proceeded to Antissa, where he put in and laid in supplies. Leaving 
Antissa, he continued to the straits between Chios and Erythrae on 
the mainland of Asia Minor, where he attacked a convoy of unarmed 
horse-transports from the Pergamene naval base at Elaea. The Galatian 
crews of the transports attempted to land on Chios, but the Chians 
closed the gates of their city to both sides, and most of the Galatians 
were killed in the countryside by the Macedonians. Antenor then trav- 
eled to Delos, where he encountered five ships of Eumenes’ fleet and 
three Roman quinqueremes taking C. Popilius Laenas (cos. 172)28 and 
his colleagues on an embassy to Egypt. Now occurred one of the most 
bizarre incidents of the war. The sanctitas of the temple forced Romans, 
Pergamenes, and Macedonians to share the island peaceably. But the 
Macedonians boarded their ships secretly at night. Once at sea, with 
their small agile boats and the tricks of piracy used throughout the 
Aegean for centuries, they were able to raid the passing merchant ships. 
Under the Romans' noses they disrupted the flow of shipping and sup- 
plies, and Popilius' fleet of eight large galleys was able to do nothing to 
stop them. 

After the defeat of Macedon at Pydna, Antenor returned to Cas- 
sandrea (Liv. 45.10.1). But for most of 168 Antenor's piracy posed a 
serious problem for Rome. Zonaras reports (9.22.10) that "Perseus 
caused the Romans substantial harm with his fleet”; according to Po- 
lybius (29.11.3), “the presence of the /embi and the number of horsemen 
killed," combined with the alliance of Perseus with the Illyrian king 
Genthius, convinced the Rhodians to press for a negotiated settlement 
of the war. Thiel (Sea—Power 406) correctly describes Antenor's un- 
checked activities at Delos as “the most painful, humiliating moment of 
the whole war.” 

The Roman Republic rarely tolerated being embarrassed, and the 
“irascible and obdurate C. Popilius Laenas"?? was particularly dis- 
inclined to take such humiliation lightly. Livy relates how Popilius ha- 
rangued the Rhodians, another group he felt had crossed Roman inter- 
ests, uoltu truci et accusatoria uoce, and describes his characteristic 
bluntness (asperitudo animi) in the famous confrontation with Anti- 
ochus IV at Eleusis in Egypt (45.10.8, 45.12). Popilius was back in Rome 


28 Broughton, MRR I 410—11, 422, 430, 446. 
?9Gruen, Hellenistic World I 242. 
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when the decem legati for Macedonia were appointed (Liv. 45.13.1, 
45.17.1), and undoubtedly reported the fiasco at Delos to them and ar- 
gued for retribution against those responsible. 

But who was responsible for permitting Antenor's piratical cruise 
to go unchecked? Was it the fleet commander, C. Octavius, who was at 
fault, because he had concentrated his forces near Thessaly and Mace- 
donia and left other.areas of the Aegean unprotected? Or was it Eu- 
menes, who probably had responsibility for the Aegean? Were the 
repeated Pergamene failures due to incompetence, or was there sub- 
stance to the rumors that Eumenes was deliberately holding back from 
the war? 

Only the Antissaeans had actually assisted Antenor by permitting 
him in their harbor and giving him supplies. Although the Antissaeans' 
help may not have been crucial to the Macedonian's success, it had 
undeniably happened. Antenor himself seems to have been by this time 
beyond the vengeance of Rome; indeed, he may no longer have been 
alive, since nothing is heard of him after his return to Macedonia. 
Therefore it was upon Antissa that the Romans vented their anger and 
frustration over Antenor's piracy. 


ANTENOR AND ANTISSA 


It ıs reasonable that Antenor's fleet, sailing south from Tenedos 
towards Chios, should make landfall at Antissa. Antissa lies in a direct 
line from the end of the Troad at Cape Lekton; it is there that prevailing 
winds and the currents which carry schools of fish down the Helles- 
pont?? would bring a fleet of small boats. The built harbor at Antissa 
itself might not have been large enough for forty-five boats, but there 
were natural havens at Gavathá to the west,?! and at the well-named 
Kaló Limáni to the east. Supplies, commeatus, could be comman- 
deered from the valley of the Vülgaris,?? between Antissa and Gavathá. 

The Antissaeans probably had little choice whether to receive 
Antenor. They cannot have had the forces to resist the Macedonian 
fleet. The harbor at Antissa lay outside the city walls; at Gavathá, Kaló 


30 Kontis, Lésvos 302 § 1597. 

31K ontis, Lésvos 316 § 1666. 

32“Fruchtbar und gross” according to Koldewey (Antike Baureste 20), the well- 
irrigated valley produces excellent watermelons and other fruits and vegetables. 
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Limäni, and other mooring places, there were no fortifications at all. 
Even ifthe Antissaeans had closed themselves inside their walls like the 
Chians, they could not have prevented the Macedonians from using 
their harbors and seizing their property. The charge against them at 
Amphipolis was that they had helped the Macedonians. We have no 
idea if this was true, or, if so, how willingly they helped. Most likely 
they simply did not resist. Antenor, however, had twice been Perseus’ 
ambassador to Rhodes (Plb. 27.4, 27.14). He must therefore have been 
aware of the relationship between Rhodes and Antissa. His actions at 
Tenedos, where he ostentatiously left the Rhodian ships alone while 
attacking the Pergamenes, appear to have been directed at the political 
situation in the Rhodian assembly, in which there was a strong faction, 
distrustful of Rome, pressing for peace.?? He may have been able to use 
the Antissaeans' Rhodian ties to gain their cooperation rather than sim- 
ply enforcing compliance. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF ANTISSA 


Meloni (Perseo 409) argues that the Roman justifications for pun- 
ishing Antissa were trivial (futili) and of little weight, and writes with 
some force about their cold-blooded cruelty. But the war with Perseus 
had been far more difficult than the Romans had expected, and the 
dangerous situation which developed in the Aegean in 168 was far from 
trivial. Antissa was punished harshly, just as were other states and 
individuals who had actively helped the enemy; it was punished for the 
events at Delos, which had so inflamed Roman anger and frustration 
and for which it was (however unfairly) judged to be responsible. 

What is notable about Antissa is not that it was punished, but in 
what way. The Epirote cities were sacked, and their populations en- 
slaved (Plb. 30.15). The Thessalian towns Aeginium, Agassae, and Ae- 
nia were plundered (Liv. 45.27) but apparently not destroyed. Haliartus 
was left untouched but was made subject to Athens (Plb. 30.20). An- 
tissa, however, was physically incorporated by Methymna. 

From both Livy (45.31) and Polybius (30.13) we learn of intense 
lobbying at Amphipolis by pro-Roman Greeks against those whom 
they accused of insufficient loyalty to Rome. The accused were rarely 
present to offer a defense, and their rivals won by default —akoniti as 


3 Robert (Etudes 190) argues on numismatic grounds for "des étroites relations 
politiques existant entre Rhodes et Persée.” 
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Polybius puts it (30.13.5). It was in this political context that the deci- 
sion was made to punish the Antissaeans. There can be no doubt who 
their accusers were: their rivals the Methymneans. From Methymna 
itself, or from their watch-towers on the western border, the Methym- 
neans would have seen the Macedonian ships arrive. Eyewitnesses, 
who could testify that the Antissaeans had not resisted the Macedonian 
fleet but had actually helped them, would have had little difficulty trav- 
eling the 16 kilometers to Methymna to tell their tale. The principal 
patrons of Antissa, the Rhodians, were in no position to help them; 
Mytilene, often the opponent of Methymna, is never mentioned during 
these events and probably stayed aloof. It is unlikely that anyone made 
the case to the Romans that the Antissaeans had no choice, or pointed 
out how self-interested the Methymneans were in their accusations. 
For Methymna, as a reward for its accusations against its rival, ob- 
tained akoniti land it had coveted for more than five hundred years. 

Rome, on the other hand, got little from Antissa. The booty from 
this small town would be trifling in comparison to the royal treasury of 
Perseus. Rome’s need for retribution was met by the fact of Antissa’s 
punishment, not by any material gain; the detailed arrangements after 
the destruction need not benefit, or even concern, the Republic. It was 
only Methymna that profited. The gift of Antissa to Methymna, one of 
the first Greek states to have a formal treaty with Rome, is a prime 
example of Rome’s tendency after Pydna to favor minor states, rather 
than powers such as Pergamon or Rhodes which still retained some 
independent authority It also illustrates how Rome's actions after 
Pydna principally benefited those Greeks who used the conqueror’s 
power for their own, local, purposes.’* What is most striking about the 
end of Antissa is that it did fit a “local purpose,” the intention of My- 
tilene and Methymna to dominate the smaller cities of Lesbos, an inten- 
tion that was then already half a millennium old, and predated by about 
two centuries the first reference to Rome in a Greek text, by Hellanicus 
of Mytilene.?> 


LABEO’S SETTLEMENT 


The task of destroying Antissa was assigned to one of the ten 
legati, Q. Fabius Labeo (cos. 183). In addition to naval commands in the 


34Gruen, Hellenistic World I 39, II 517. 
35 Cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1.48.2). 
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Aegean, Labeo’s experience included founding colonies, arbitration be- 
tween Naples and Nola, and establishing the boundary between Thrace 
and Macedonia.?° The destruction of Antissa, an important symbol of 
the power of Rome against those who had offended it, undoubtedly 
required the full authority of the state vested in a senior magistrate. But 
the choice of Labeo suggests that the task of incorporating Antissa into 
the state of Methymna called for his specific expertise in arbitration and 
organization. 

One question was the status of the deported Antissaeans. If they 
were enslaved, like the Epirotes, it is not clear why they were trans- 
ported to Methymna, rather than sold on the open market; did they 
become slaves, without sale, of the state of Methymna? If they re- 
mained free but were "forced to incorporate with the Methymneans" 
(M. Paraskevaidis, “Lesbos” 503), their rivals would surely not have 
given them full rights of citizenship, but instead some diminished sta- 
tus. The Methymneans had earlier enslaved the Arisbeans (Hdt. 1.151), 
presumably creating a subject class, similar to the Helots in Sparta. 
There is no record of a social revolution in Methymna, so this class 
might still have existed in 167 and might have been increased by the 
addition of the former Antissaeans. 

Buchholz (Methymna 45, 247) observes that the city of Methymna 
expanded into the district “Dabia—Ost” in the Hellenistic period, and 
argues that this was due to an influx of population after the destruction 
of Antissa. The refugee settlement which developed above Epáno Skála 
in Mytilene after the Asia Minor catastrophe in 1922 is an obvious 
parallel; but Labeo and the Methymneans would surely not have per- 
mitted the former Antissaeans, whatever their status, to continue like 
the modern Anatolian refugees as a distinct community in one section 
of the city. Whether as slaves, a subject class, or free noncitizens, the 
ex-Antissaeans would have been scattered for reasons of security 
throughout the expanded state of Methymna. Presumably all the lands 
of Antissa, private and public, passed into Methymnean ownership; but 
did it all become public land, or did individual Methymneans acquire 
specific expropriated properties? If so, at what price? Did the revenue 
from the sales go to Methymna, or the Roman treasury? Were the num- 
bers of Antissaeans transferred to Methymna matched by Methym- 
neans moving out to the former Antissa, or did the Methymneans, like 


36Broughton, MRR I 336, 361, 366, 377-78, 380; Gruen, Hellenistic World 1 101 n. 
23, II 401. 
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Dionysophanes in Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe and like many modern 
Lesviotes, own an exochí (country property) but live in the city? 

Finally, there was the question of religion. The major cult of Or- 
pheus continued well into the Roman period, but was now associated 
with Methymna.?? Was the cult continued at the traditional site in An- 
tissa, or was it removed to Methymna? Were Antissaean priests saved 
from subjection or slavery to maintain the cult? 

Clearly there was much business at Methymna in 167 to engage a 
senior Roman administrator. Once the settlement was complete, Rome 
withdrew from Lesbos. The end of Antissa and its absorption by 
Methymna, mentioned in a single sentence in Livy, provide important 
insights into the relationships of Greeks and Romans in the century that 
saw the destruction of Corinth. 


HuGH J. MASON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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VERGIL ECLOGUE 3.37, THEOCRITUS 1 
AND HELLENISTIC EKPHRASIS 


. . . pocula ponam 
fagina, caelatum divini opus Alcimedontis, 
lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis 
diffusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos. (Ec. 3.36—39) 


The highly unconventional use of caelatum to describe the decora- 
tion of beechwood cups in Eclogue 3.37 has gone largely unnoticed.! 
On the six other occasions when Vergil exercises some form of caelare, 
the word refers exclusively, even expressly, to artifacts manufactured of 
metal, not carved out of wood.? A glance at occurrences of the verb in 
Latin prose and poetry reveals that almost without exception caelare 
means to emboss a surface with precious or base metal.? Quintilian's 
distinction between caelatura and scalptura illustrates the point: the 
former is the art quae auro, argento, aere, ferro opera efficit, whereas 
the latter process applies to ligna, ebur, marmor, vitrum, gemmas 
(2.21.8—9). In Ovid's Metamorphoses the word applies only to silver and 
gold objects, and the reader of the episode of Philemon and Baucis must 
know the strict usage of caelare in order to appreciate the humor in the 


! Leach (Landscapes of Experience 173) does notice that the word often implies 
precious metal, and tentatively explains: “Perhaps the word should be seen as an appeal 
to Damoetas' mercenary tendencies; perhaps Menalcas is attempting to inflate the value 
of the cups." 

? All six instances in the Aeneid: plates embossed in gold (caelataque in auro, 
1.640—41); an axe with silver relief (caelatamque argento ferre bipennem, 5.307); on 
Turnus' shield Inachus is depicted pouring water from an embossed urn (caelataque 
amnem fundens Inachus urna, 7.792); the war god shown on Aeneas’ shield is depicted in 
iron (Mavors caelatus ferro, 8.701); Pallas’ belt is embossed with much gold (multo caela- 
verat auro, 10.499); silver--chased objets d'art offered by Magus (caelati argenti, 10.527). 

3 As OLD notes (s.v.), caelare occurs frequently in the perfect participle passive 
form and is so used as a quasi~adjective; as substantive, caelatum refers to “embossed or 
engraved work, esp. in gold or silver plate"; Lewis and Short give as literal meaning for 
caelare "to engrave in relief upon metals (esp. silver) or ivory, to make raised work, to 
carve, engrave.” Notable exceptions to relief work in metal include Enn. Scen. 95 (of 
fretted ceiling panels); Vitruv. 7.3.4 (of plastered roof moldings); Sen. Ep. 76.13 (ivory); 
Plin. ZN 36.5.4 (marble), 36.26.66 (glass), etc.; Mart. 10.19.10-11 (of the exterior of a 
villa); see further TLL, s.v. caelo l.b (p. 77.58). The similarity in the wording at Bell. Hisp. 
257 (scutorumque praefulgens opus caelatum) and Ecl. 3.37 appears to be coincidental. 
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statement that the poor couple possessed a “mixing bowl embossed 
with just as much silver" (caelatus eodem / . . . argento crater, 8.668— 
69) as the crockery and wood cups.^ It is remarkable, therefore, that 
"the embossed work of the inspired Alcimedon" which Menalcas wa- 
gers in Eclogue 3 refers to cups of beechwood, a solecism underscored 
by the juxtaposition of fagina and caelatum. 

In using caelatum the poet perpetuates a feature common to po- 
etic descriptions since Homer’s ekphrasis of the shield of Achilles (ZI. 
14.478—608) and Pseudo-Hesiod's ekphrasis of the shield of Heracles 
(Scut. 139—320). This feature, which we may call the metal motif, con- 
cerns repeated reference to the material of which the shields are fash- 
ioned. Adjectives denoting the metals gold, silver, and bronze which 
Hephaestus uses recur throughout the description of the shield of 
Achilles: gold (ZI. 18.475, 507, 517 [bis], 549, 562, 574, 575, 577, 598), 
silver (14.475, 480, 563, 598), bronze (474, 522, 534). The dark blue 
enamel called xvavoc (564) and tin plating called xacoitegos (474, 565, 
574) also adorn the shield. In the description of the shield of Heracles 
gold (Scut. 142, 183, 188, 192, 199, 203, 212, 220, 226, 271, 297, 313), silver 
(183, 188, 225, 295, 299), bronze (213, 222, 243, 335) and «*$avoc (143, 167, 
249) are mentioned more frequently, and to xacoíteooc (208) are added 
titanos (141) and electrum (142).5 Subsequent writers observed this 
feature and made it conventional to poetic descriptions. Indeed the 
metal motif was well established in poetic ekphrasis when the author of 
Carmina Anacreontea 4.1 (West) used the image of a silver shield and 
gold drinking cup to compare epic and sympotic poetry (1.14—17).5 Be- 


^]t is of course no coincidence that the word appears again in the same episode, 
when the hovel of Philemon and Baucis is transformed into a temple with embossed doors 
(Met. 8.702, caelataeque fores aurataque tecta videntur). Caelatus appears on five other 
occasions in Metamorphoses, each time referring to metal objects: the silver doors of 
Phoebus' palace (2.5-6); the shield of Nileus (5.188—89); the buckle of Hercules’ belt 
(9.189); Achilles’ shield (13.110); Anius' crater (13.683-84). It may be worth noting here 
that caelamen, "raised ornamentation, relief work," occurs first in Met. 13.291. 

*Short descriptions in archaic epic poetry also contain epithets denoting precious 
metal: e.g., Agamemnon's gold armor (Jl. 11.26, 39), Nestor's gold chalice (Zl. 11.633, 635), 
Menelaus' gold crater (Od. 4.616). 

6The metal motif occurs in two Hellenistic poetic descriptions of nonmetallic ob- 
jects. In Argon. 1721-67 Apollonius presents an ekphrasis of the embroidered dou- 
ble cloak of Jason which, like Idyll 1.27—63, invites comparison with the Homeric and 
Pseudo-Hesiodic archetypes. The dixAa& nopbvp£n, a woven garment, has gold and 
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sides adapting other features of ekphrasis in epic poetry, Hellenistic and 
later poets used the metal motif as a device to prompt comparisons 
between their own descriptions and those in archaic epic." The purpose 
for such imitation was, as Herter so aptly puts it, "in den Bahnen 
Homers so unhomerisch zu sein wie möglich” (“Kallimachos und Ho- 
mer" 371). 

The immediate model for the description of the beechwood cups 
in Eclogue 3.36—39 is the preamble to the ekphrasis of the ivy bowl in 
Theocritus' Idyll 1: 


«ài Bag xLooUBLov xexXvouevov GOEL xoà, 

üp sc, veoveUxéc, &u yXvdpóvoro xovóoOov. 

tH OTL uev XelAn papberan ouóOL xvooóc, 

410006 EALYOVOW xexoviuévoc: & ÔÈ XAT’ AUTÖV 

xagri EAS ei eivau &yaAXouéva «ooxógvtt. (1.27-31) 


Although the size and shape of a kissybion is debated, there is con- 
sensus that it is a "rustic wooden 'ivy-vessel. "$ The kissybion suits the 
genre of pastoral, for it was associated with the countryside ever since 
Odysseus offered one filled with wine to the Cyclops (Od. 9.346) and 
Eumaeus used one to mix wine for Odysseus (Od. 16.25).? For the 
description of the kissybion and the scenes depicted thereon, however, 
Theocritus is indebted to the scenes on the shields of Achilles and 
Heracles and to the language with which they are presented.!? Indeed 


bronze colors in it: Amphion makes music on a gold pipe (xovoén böpuıyyı, Argon. 
1.740), and Aphrodite holds fast the bronze shield of Ares (xaAxein . . . dontöL, Argon. 
1.746). In Moschus’ Europa the ekphrasis concerns a váAagoc, a word normally reserved 
for wickerwork. Not only is the basket itself depicted as fashioned of gold (xobotov 
tagov, Europa 37, 61), but the figures in the scenes thereon are also described with 
epithets of diverse metals: Io is shown in gold (44), and the sea she traverses is made of 
xbavog (47), the Nile is silver (53), the cow bronze (53-54), and Zeus gold (54). 

7One such feature, that of centerpieces, is discussed by Thomas (“Virgil’s Ec- 
phrastic Centerpieces”). The introduction to Friedländer’s Johannes von Gaza remains a 
valuable summary of the development of literary ekphrasis. 

8Thus Dale, "Kissybion" 132; similarly Gow, Commentary 6, “any rustic vessel of 
wood might have been so called." 

See also the definition of Athenacus, Deipn. 11.476F-477D. 

Thus, e.g., Ott, Die Kunst des Gegensatzes 99—104; Kurz, Le Corpus Theo- 
criteum et Homère 141-47. 
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the meaning of Idyll 1 rests, as scholars have argued, upon an interplay 
which the poet creates between the epic and pastoral genres. !! 

One means whereby the poet of Idyll 1 effects the interplay be- 
tween epic and pastoral modes is by applying to the description of the 
kissybion words which are suited better to a chased metal object than to 
a carved wooden one.!? In the first scene the two men who vie for the 
attention of the woman are portrayed with puffy eyes (xvAotótóÓovrec, 
1.38); in the second the fisherman has muscles that are swollen (@6%- 
xavtı, 43) and hair that appears white (z10À10, 44); the ripening grapes 
in the third scene are turning dark (xeoxvaiow 46). With a view to 
Eclogue 3.37 it is remarkable that the strongest indication of the metal 
motif is in the color terms and indication of relief work found in the lines 
which Vergil imitates most closely, the introductory description of the 
bowl: X10005 &Auxoboo xexoviuévog . .. / xaOmm . . . xooxóevi (Id. 
1.30). The use of &Awovoo and xooxógvu, with their implication of 
color, seems to Gow (“The Cup” 220) “almost to preclude in itself the 
use of wood." Gutzwiller ("Plant Decoration" 253) draws attention to 
the pun on gold in éAvyovom: “the actual twining of the goldenness of 
the ivy duplicates the etymological twining and the goldenness of the 
flower it surrounds." A plausible explanation for Theocritus' use of the 
metal motif is that it is reminiscent of the descriptions in archaic epic 
poetry which form the point of contrast with the pastoral genre. 

Further evidence that Theocritus purposely conflates qualifiers of 
metal and wood to express the interplay between the epic and pastoral 
genres is provided by the two Homeric descriptions to which he alludes 
in these lines, Od. 4.615—16 and Od. 22.10. Theocritus’ depiction of the 
rim of the ivy bowl may be reminiscent of the description of the crater 
which Menelaus gives to Telemachus and may allude to the epithets of 
silver and gold found there: àoybosoc Sé / Eotıv Grac, yovod 8’ Ent 
ys ea «exoó&avcvau (4.615-16). It seems probable that by means of the 
rare adjective Gud@es in Idyll 1.27 the poet recalls the Homeric hapax 
legomenon &ubwtov (Od. 22.10), which, it may be noted, is preceded by 


Studies of the interplay between the ethos of epic and pastoral in Idyll 1 include 
Cairns, "Theocritus' First Idyll"; Halperin, Before Pastoral 178; Walsh, "Seeing and 
Feeling”; Gutzwiller, Theocritus’ Pastoral Analogies 83-104. 

Z2E,g., Dover, Theocritus 80, ad 29-63: “It is no doubt a metal vessel of which 
Theokritos has a mental picture; but he has put together a summary description of a rustic 
wooden vessel and a very full description of a much more elaborate and expensive cup." 
Similarly Nicosia, Teocrito e l'arte figurata 27. 
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the adjective yovoeov. Nonnus’ imitation of these lines in Dionysiaca 
19.125-30 provides further proof that Theocritus alludes to the metal 
motif in Idyll 1. The ornamentation of a silver mixing bowl (xom- 
ioa .../ aoyuesov, 19.125—26) is described in language similar to that 
used for the ivy bowl in Idyll 1, and Nonnus reveals his awareness of the 
feature by describing an embossed rim with a pattern of gold: xo megol 
y£ieoc Gxoov En’ Gudaddevtn aovo / «0006 EAE, xovo£o SE mEOLE 
OóatOÓAAeo xóouo (19.129—30). Thus it seems likely that Vergil too, by 
means of the word caelatum in Eclogue 3.37, subtly develops the tension 
between epic and pastoral modes which forms one of the themes of that 
poem. !3 

The allusion to another feature of epic description serves to re- 
inforce the suggestion that tension between epic and pastoral modes 
forms the tone of Eclogue 3.36-39. In Hellenistic poetic ekphrases 
mention of the artisan who crafted the object becomes commonplace. !4 
The model for the appositional phrase caelatum divini opus Alcime- 
dontis can be traced back to similar expressions in the ekphrasis of the 
shield of Heracles, which in turn may recall both shorter descriptions in 
the Iliad and Odyssey and the extended ekphrasis of Achilles’ shield.!5 
The expression Eoya xAutoü 'Hoatoto appears (with slight variation) 
three times in the ekphrasis of the shield of Heracles (Scut. 244, 297, 
313). It 1s remarkable that on two occasions the expression follows 
immediately upon an explicit reference to the precious metal of which 
the shield is manufactured: doyo¢ / xoóosoc fjv, “ruta Éoya xeoídooo- 
voc ‘Hoaiotoro (296 —97); Teinog . . . / xobostoc, xAvà Epya nepibpo- 
voc *Hoaítotov (312-13).15 By means of the phrase “the work of in- 
spired Alcimedon," Vergil again alludes, cum variatione, to a feature of 


3Qn the tension between epic and pastoral in Eclogue 3 see Segal, "Vergil's 
Caelatum Opus." 

4 Some variations of the feature in Hellenistic poetry: Hecale fr. 42.6 Hollis (Eoyov 
&oayvàov), Argon. 1.721 (Gece 'Trovióoc &oyov), Europa 38 (uéyav növov 'Hoatorov). 
Cf. Pal. Anth. 9755.2, 9.238.1, 9.792.1. Nonnus uses the phrase ‘Hdaiotov oodóv Epyov 
on three occasions, in Dion, 5.138, 19.123, 43.400. 

1571. 6.289 —90 (Eoya yuvavxóv / Zidoviwv); Od. 4.617, 7.96—97, 15.117, 24.75. He- 
phaestus is occasionally mentioned as artisan of the object (ZI. 2.101, 7.220, 19.368; Od. 
4.617, 15.117, 24.75). The exceptions (Il. 7.220, Tuchios; Od. 8.372, Polybus; 19.56—57, 
Ikmalios; etc.) were noted by the Hellenistic poets, who added historical (e.g., Id. 5.104— 
5, Praxiteles) and imagined (Pal. Anth. 9.238, Onatas; 9792, Nikeios) craftsmen. 

léSuch an appositional phrase also appears in the poetry of Theocritus: xoatńho / 
&oyov IIoa&vvéAevg (5.104 —5). Cf. Id. 1.32 (xv Oev alaka), 15.79 (086v negovapata). 
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epic ekphrasis. When thus read against the background of archaic epic 
descriptions and their Hellenistic imitations, the phrase caelatum divini 
opus Alcimedontis reinforces the suggestion (Ecl. 3.54) that the art of 
pastoral poetry is res . . . non parva. Y 


RIEMER FABER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
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GANYMEDE AND VIRGILIAN EKPHRASIS 


Of the six ekphraseis of works of art in the Aeneid, the three 
longer examples—Dido's temple murals, the autobiographic sculptures 
of Daedalus, and Aeneas' shield—have been much examined by crit- 
ics.! It is at the first of three shorter, less studied examples—the tale of 
Ganymede woven on the cloak given by Aeneas as prize to Cloanthus, 
victor in the boat race of book 5—that I would like to look in this essay.? 
After analyzing the ekphrasis in detail, I place it in its various contexts, 
in the history of the Ganymede myth, in the ekphrastic tradition of 
embroidery on cloaks, and above all in the nearer setting of book 5, 
which in turn has ramifications extending toward the meaning of the 
poem as a whole. My thesis is that here, as well as with the grander 
ekphraseis, Virgil is offering a paradigm for his poem as a whole and 
that the spatial design of the artifact, however limited in compass, offers 
us a Way to reformulate major concerns of the host poem in which it is 
embedded.? Its “story,” under the pretense of a topos which aims for 
the stoppage of time, helps us revoice larger patterns of cohesion and 
unity which typify the epic's structuring and, going against the tempo- 
rality of history's narrative, give the poem, too, the appearance of an 
artifact's wholeness. 

Here are the verses themselves with their two-line introduction: 


‘The standard discussion of ekphrasis is in Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza 1—103. 
Fowler (“Narrate and Describe") offers an extensive bibliography of treatments of the 
topos in ancient (25 n. 1) and modern (25 n. 2) literature. To his list I would add the 
important treatments by Onians, Baxandall, Hollander, Cage and Rosenfield, and Becker 
(1990), The most current general treatment of ekphrasis is by Krieger. Valuable recent 
studies of particular topics are offered by Heffernan, Hubbard, Becker (1992, 1993), 
Laird, and Walker. 

2The standard discussions of the figure of Ganymede are by Drexler, Friedlander 
(1910, esp. 737-42 on Ganymede in literature), and Sichtermann, who also has a detailed 
discussion of depictions of Ganymede in art in LIMC IV.1 154—69. Two recent treatments 
of particular exempla are by Gazda and Clarke. For Ganymede in the pederastic contexts 
of Martial see Richlin 40, 136, 159. Discussions of later developments in the treatment of 
Ganymede in Western literature may be found in Boswell (ch. 9 passim), Saslow, and 
Barkan. 

3 More generally I will be arguing against any residual tendency on the part of 
critics to see Virgil's ekphraseis as mere ornament and the creation of ekphrasis as largely 
offering an opportunity for entertaining virtuosity, not for any richer figurations. 


American Journal of Philology 116 (1995) 419—440 © 1995 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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victori chlamydem auratam, quam plurima circum 

purpura maeandro duplici Meliboea cucurrit, 

intextusque puer frondosa regius Ida 

velocis iaculo cervos cursuque fatigat 

acer, anhelanti similis, quem praepes ab Ida 

sublimem pedibus rapuit Iovis armiger uncis; 

longaevi palmas nequiquam ad sidera tendunt 

custodes, saevitque canum latratus in auras. (5.250—57) 


to the winner a cloak with gold, about which ran deep Meliboean purple 
in double waving line; inwoven thereon the royal boy, with javelin and 
speedy foot, on leafy Ida tires fleet stags, eager, like someone panting, 
whom Jove's swift armor-bearer has caught up aloft from Ida in his 
hooked talons; his aged guardians in vain stretch their hands to the stars, 
and the barking of dogs rages against the breezes. 


In the arc of one sentence coverin , six lines Virgil takes us across 
chronological space that covers three events in the life of the Trojan 
youth: his hunting in the forests of Ida, his capture by the eagle, the 
reactions to his loss by guardians and hounds.^ In the initial segment of 
the actual description we are twice reminded that through words we are 
witnessing a work of art. The boy is, at the first, intextus, the passive 
subject of two weavers, of cloth and of language, fabricated on a cloak 
whose structuring is mimicked in the elaborate intertwinings of the 
Latin phraseology. He is also, as the brief opening episode comes to a 
close, “like to someone panting" (anhelanti similis). Just as the initial 
word of the ekphrasis proper stressed his artificiality, so we are now to 
imagine him not as acting but merely as seeming to act, alive only in 
appearance. This double passivity, this enclosing reminder that Gany- 
mede is being shaped, extends by grammar into the second episode, 
conveyed in a relative clause whose ten words offer him as the object of 
the eagle's grasping onrush and of desire. 

But though similis for a moment abstracts us from action, an- 
helanti has the opposite affect. From the generalized hunting scene 
sketched in the preceding lines, the phrase acer anhelanti similis forces 


*It is, of course, possible, as James Zetzel reminds me, that the ekphrasis proper 
ends with the phrase anhelanti similis and that the subsequent three and a half verses are 
a resumption of the story line proper, where the narrator offers continuing details and 
commentary on the weaving. If this is the case it further tightens the connection of Virgil 
himself with both the content of the ekphrasis and with its contexts, both limited and 
expansive. 
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our attention directly on to the youth himself. It takes us, via an intense, 
compressing asyndeton, from his mind-set, as shrewd (acer) tracker of 
deer, to our thoughts which assert the vigor of his physical and emo- 
tional presence (anhelanti). And this climactic imagining of corporality, 
as Ganymede pants from the force of exertion that mimics his desire, 
carefully anticipates his immediate metamorphosis from hunter to 
hunted, from a predator of animals to the prey of a creature used to 
handling the thunderbolt of Jupiter. Though a separate event in the 
poet’s tripartite scheme, the new episode is treated, as we saw, in a 
subordinate manner grammatically, through the relative construction 
which turns the energetic youth into the goal of the bird’s quest and of 
Jove’s presumed yearning, which we must supply but which the poem 
conspicuously refuses. 

Until we hear otherwise—-and we never do in Virgil’s version of 
the myth—Ganymede would only seem to suffer change from human to 
another version of the eagle's ordinary quarry in the animal world, 
weaker creature in the clutches of stronger, readying his victim for 
death.^ For all we are told, Jove's (unstated) erotic will, as executed by 
his emissary and construed by the willful poet and by his complicitous 
reader in the boy's grammatical passivity, betokens for Ganymede only 
mutation down to bestiality and presumed death. As our eye first rests 
on Ida and then soars heavenward again from it, the poet does not draw 
either his protagonist, or the thoughts of his readers, toward apotheosis 
or even erotic fulfillment. The ascent from mountain to heaven leads not 
to a vision of transcendence but only to a return to earthbound dissat- 
isfaction. 

The greed of winged servant and of master is elaborated, lexically, 
in the false prolepsis of the attribute praepes, “ well-omened” but more 
essentially “forward-seeking” and, figurally, in the alliteration between 
praepes and pedibus, the instrument whereby the beloved youth is cap- 
tured. The particular capability of these claws is stressed through the 
placement of the word's adjective, uncis (hooked), at the conclusion of 
the line which also brings completion to the phrase. If, at the end of the 
first moment, our eye is made to rest on the eager boy, it is on the curve 
of the eagle's talons, and on the amalgamation of desire and destruc- 


5Cf. the similes at Aen. 9.563—64, where Turnus, tearing Lycus from the Trojan 
ramparts, is compared to an eagle snatching up a hare or swan (the words pedibus Iovis 
armiger armis are common to 5.255 and 9.564), and at 11.751-56, where Tarchon, grabbing 
Venulus from his horse, is likened to an eagle bearing a serpent aloft. 
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tion, that we attend as the second vignette comes to a close. We are 
arrested at the talons of the eagle, which substitute for any pleasure on 
Jove's part, and returned to a world of absence and unfulfillment. 

The third episode finds its protagonists on earth but expands our 
visual horizon to embrace the vertical axis suggested by the relative 
clause, now on a still grander scale. Its poles are presented to us twice, 
with guardians stretching their hands to the stars and with howls of 
canine anger hurled against the breezes. Each group, humans ordered 
in prayer, animals venting their bestiality through rage, aims its vain, 
vanishing desire toward an apparently unresponsive world above. 

Our reading thus takes us, temporally, across the visual space of 
events also occurring over time, but narrative time in Virgil's craft initi- 
ates a counter-movement as well. The grammar of the three episodes 
effects a chiastic balance between direct statement, relative clause, and 
direct statement that is reflected in the alternation of tenses from pres- 
ent to perfect and then back to present. The continuity of hunting, the 
regularity of a youthful pursuit that in an adolescent's ordinary experi- 
ence would lead to the responsibility of manhood, is broken by a unique 
moment of pastness which lends to the myth of Ganymede its special- 
ness at the same time as it removes him from our quotidian expecta- 
tions. This singular event compels the expectation that Ganymede has 
been whisked into a situation beyond time or, better, into a position 
where youthfulness remains invulnerable to the demands of growing 
up, not to speak of the importunities of mortality. What remains, there- 
after and finally, for Virgil's readers is to dwell on a second, complemen- 
tary moment in the world of ongoing humanity where those whose lives 
Ganymede particularly touched, the elders who served as his guardians 
and the dogs who were essential accompaniments to his hunting, react 
continually to his loss. Whatever the particularities of the two central 
verses that press forward a story line, the framing pairs, by their careful 
balance, where parallels in grammar complement the terrestrial pres- 
entness of the protagonists, give a sense of wholeness to the description 
which belies the loss of which it tells. They also exemplify for us, 
through this circularity and repetitiveness, the impossible but inescap- 
able goal of spatial atemporality toward which poetic ekphrasis vainly 
strives.$ 


6On the importance of circularity to ekphrasis see Krieger, ch. 7 passim and in 
particular 220-28. I need not emphasize further how the wholeness which this circular 
construction intimates contrasts with the fragmentation, alienation, and desolation which 
define the contents it encloses. 
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In dealing with this, or any, poetic ekphrasis we should remember 
the irony that enargeia presumes. Since we are not literally seeing but 
only visualizing a scene created for the mind's eye, we join in a complic- 
ity with the poet and his words which maneuver our imaginings. A 
phrase like puer frondosa regius Ida, with its complex interplay of 
ABBA and ABAB order, is a case in point. Its very artistry is open to 
the poet alone, illustrating through syntax how slightly such descrip- 
tions are in fact ekphrastic and how dependent they remain on the 
molding power of words. The superficial aim of ekphrasis is verisimili- 
tude, but semantic history and the figurations of language intersect this 
manifest purpose in a radical way. The poet gains his particular force 
from construing and from teaching us to infer, not from any unwonted 
ability to make his readers behold a tangible object. Only a poet can 
suggest, through a syntactic determinacy that challenges pictorial inde- 
terminacy, that we "see" the impossible, such as Ganymede panting 
and heaven's breezes, or that we apprehend a triptych founded on a 
circle which is the structural mystery of this particular ekphrasis. 

This circularity reminds us of what Virgil chooses to emphasize 
and to suppress in his concentrated version of the Ganymede tale. 
When we combine previous literary references with what we possess or 
know of artistic representations of the myth before Virgil, the full range 
of events in the history of Ganymede is covered and would have been 
available to the reader and hence to the poet for his manipulation. He 
would know from Homer of the gods' abduction of the boy, because of 
his beauty, from Troy to Olympus to be Zeus’ wine-pourer.? Later 
sources place the abduction on mount Ida, as the boy harried its ani- 
mals, and name its perpetrator not as some vague "gods" but as the 
king of the immortals or his thunderbolt—bearing eagle (with claws that 
either hurt or tenderly grasp),8 or the former in the guise of the latter. 
Finally they view Ganymede about his heavenly task, even to the point 
of offering goblets to his feathered captor. 

If we look in particular to his main literary predecessors, Homer 
and Apollonius, and to his immediate successor, Ovid, we find a strik- 
ing omission to which Virgil would have us attend. In the Iliad the poet, 
as we noted, places Ganymede on Olympus as Zeus' wine steward. The 


7 Il. 20.232--35. Cf. also /l. 5.265—69 for mention of the horses which Zeus gave to 
Tros in recompense for the boy's loss. 

8 Pliny gives the following description of a statue by Leochares: Leochares [fecit] 
aquilam sentientem, quid rapiat in Ganymede et cui ferat, parcentemque unguibus etiam 
per vestem puero (HN 34.79). 
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Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (202 —6) is explicit that Zeus did the abduct- 
ing and is more detailed in looking at the red nectar which the youth 
draws from a golden bowl. Apollonius, assuming his audience's de- 
tailed grasp of the story, wittily shows the boy playing dice with Eros in 
Zeus’ flourishing orchard (Arg. 3.114—27),? while Ovid has Orpheus ini- 
tiate his list of pueri dilecti with Ganymede, carried to heaven by Jupiter 
as eagle and now become the pourer of the god's wine in spite of Juno's 
unwillingness (Met. 10.155—61). 

It is the last episode—the conclusion, however varied, of Gany- 
mede’s tale with a presumably happy ending which locates him on 
Olympus, ever youthful, ever the erotic plaything of Jupiter—that Virgil 
calculatedly suppresses. After the moment our eye, already on Ida, 
follows the boy carrıed aloft (sublimem) from the same mountain, we 
turn first to his holder’s curved claws and then back to the earth and the 
longings of its inhabitants projected against the heavens. The unique 
instant of rape brings no pleasurable completions with it. Jove’s desire, 
or perhaps even Ganymede’s, is suppressed along with any fulfillment 
the reader might sense from a happy rounding-off of the tale. We are 
graced with no apocalyptic vision of mortal become divine, no ban- 
quets favored with the constant presence of an ever-young minister. 
Even were the poet to show the eagle as'a metamorphosed Jupiter, he 
could thereby at least have indirectly lent a touch of immediate emotion 
to his central scene, but he did not. There is nothing triumphant or in 
any sense truly sublimating to Virgil's Ganymede ekphrasis. What he 
offers us, as a merely transitional moment, is the triumph of immortal 
beast over mortal man, of strong over weak, followed by a brief study of 
earthbound loss and frustration wherein the guardians give vent to their 
longing and the dogs, in Virgil's astonishing presentation, to their rage. 
Unfulfilled, futile prayers and instincts thwarted are the essence of the 
final present of the ekphrasis. This is tragedy's mundane stuff, not the 
celestial integrations often typical of comedy. 

Before commenting on the expanding contexts of the olus I 
pause once again on the phrase anhelanti similis (254). ‘It is, I think, 
meant to recall the juxtaposition simul anhelans at Catullus 63.31 along 
with its whole setting, which finds Attis, athlete turned emasculate 
devotee of Cybele, leading his entourage of Gallae up the slopes of 
Ida.!? The special effect of the allusion will become apparent in a mo- 


? For the deliberateness of Apollonius' alterations to Homer see Feeney 66. 
Ida is mentioned at 30 as well as 52 and 70. 
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ment. Here I want only to emphasize the self-consciousness that it 
gives to the poet as craftsman. We have already seen something similar 
in Virgil’s turning of what had been narrative material in Homer and 
Apollonius into implicit paradigm through its reusage in ekphrasis. Al- 
lusion, too, breaks narrative flow and, by suggesting analogy with past 
poetic performance and commonality of reference, enhances the static 
quality to which ekphrasis ascribes and its position as self-contained 
figuration that in fact, as we shall see, multifariously refigures the whole 
of which it is part. 

In turning from text to context, it is important first to observe how 
closely the contents of the ekphrasis—the adventures of the boy woven 
into the chlamys-—are correlated with the border that edges it and 
therefore frames the story textured within. The cloak's purple and gold 
are symbolically suitable for the regal youth whose tale is woven on it, 
but there are a series of particular links as well. The place names mae- 
andro (river become emblem of design) and Meliboea blend smoothly 
into the double mention of mount Ida. The alliterative and assonantal 
connection between plurima and purpura leads directly to the puer of 
the ekphrasis, while the border that.runs its sinuous path around the 
images (cucurrit) seems directly to prepare for the first woven episode, 
of a hunter tiring his prey with weaponry as he rushes after them on the 
run (cursu).!! 

This connection between external decoration and internal scenog- 
raphy is for a purpose. If the (imagined) visual artistry of ekphrasis 
helps us better to “read” the poem for which it stands as synecdoche, 
then the compatibility between border and bordered should cause us no 
surprise. We are reminded that poems, like the ekphraseis of which 
they often tell, are the products of verbal texturing, and that the en- 
meshing of designs into a frame is but a smaller version of that larger 
artistic entity we call an epic. The careful description of the entwined, 
patterned filigree which graces the cloak's edge only further calls atten- 
tion to the poet as maker, to the act of crafting as well as to the object— 


"Likewise the richly interwoven word order of line 251, the end of the frame, is 
echoed in the equally complex enmeshings of line 252, which initiates the ekphrasis 
proper. In the first the initial four words are noun, noun, adjective, adjective (AABB), 
though the grammar is built on chiasmus (with the order noun A, noun B, adjective B, 
adjective A) and the sound patterns on alternation (ABAB). In the second, adjacent line 
the last four words are noun, adjective, adjective, noun (ABBA), though their grammar 
conjoins them as ABAB. 
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artifact that exercises our mind’s eye as words boldly attempt to reify 
visual artistry. 

But there is amore specific reason why frame and framed are here 
so tightly interlocked, which will take us back for a moment into lit- 
erary history. The cloak “about which ran deep Meliboean purple in 
double waving line" (quam plurima circum Í purpura maeandro duplici 
Meliboea cucurrit) has a noble past within those very acts of literary 
craftsmanship which most stimulated Virgil's imagination as he com- 
posed the Aeneid, namely the epics of Homer and Apollonius Rhodius. 
By comparison with the four examples of cloaks in the Iliad, Odyssey, 
and Argonautica Virgil makes two significant changes in his act of co- 
option. Homer and Apollonius always speak of a dimAa& moodueén, a 
purple cloak that is capable of being folded double or perhaps is of 
double thickness. Virgil, by transferring both color and doubleness 
from type of cloak to the decoration adorning it, twiceover privileges 
artistry before utility, the beautiful instead of the practical. As if con- 
templating a mosaic, our inner eye passes through a thickly purple zone 
of two intertangled stripes before it reaches the scenes which the band 
presumably fringed roundabout. Perhaps here, too, as we traverse the 
weaver's bright meander, we are passing through a maze-like moment 
not dissimilar to labyrinth or to the circular, equally decorative pattern- 
ings of dolphins which grace the shields of Hercules and Aeneas. The 
encompassing meander motif reminds us yet again of the wholeness 
toward which ekphrasis of art lays claim, and, at this moment of duplic- 
ity, we likewise remember that purple is the color of death as well as of 
royalty. 

These alterations only invite further scrutiny of the objects them- 
selves which Virgil would have us recall from previous epic. In three out 
of the four earlier cases, the cloak was embellished, and in all of these 
instances we are told something of the contents of the ornamentation. 
One, in fact, elicits a full-scale ekphrasis. Only in the case of Odyssey 
19.241-42, where Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, tells Penelope of a 
cloak which he has once given her husband, is no decoration men- 
tioned. 

The most elaborate survey of content is, reasonably enough, the 
ekphrasis which forms part of Apollonius’ description of the cloak 
woven by the goddess Athena herself for Jason, leader of the Argo- 
nauts. The unitary meaning of its seven events and their relationship to 
the epic as a whole has been much debated, a recent interpretation 
being that Apollonius, through the varied viewpoints of its episodes, 
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“incorporated an artistic perspective and aesthetic standards reflecting 
the major concerns and interests of Late Classical and Early Hellenistic 
painters and sculptors."!? No such detail nor such consequent problem- 
atics greet us as we work back to the Jliad’s two examples of double, 
purple cloaks. The first occurs as we directly meet Helen for the first 
time: 


... N ÔÈ péyav Lovóv Udatve 
ÓbzxAaxa opbvpenv, xoAéag 8’ Evenaooev àéOXoug 
Tedov 8 innodäumv xai Ayardv yaAxoxvedQvov, 
ots £Oev civen’ Exaoyov bn’ Aonog xaÀAauóov ... (ll. 3.125—28) 


She was weaving a mighty web, double, purple, and was embroidering on 
it many exploits of the horse-taming Trojans and brazen—chitoned Achae- 
ans which they suffered on account of her at the hands of Ares... . 


The second finds Andromache weaving flowers into a cloak during the 
time that Hector fights with and loses his life to Achilles: 


GAN N y' toxóv date uvyo Sdnovu OunAoio 


ditAaxa xoodovoénv, Ev SE Hoöva ztoux()" Emacoe. (22.440—41) 


But in the inner chamber of her lofty dwelling she was weaving a web, 
double, purple, and on it was embroidering variegated flowers. 


The two episodes clearly reflect and balance each other, the realist 
Helen self-consciously reproducing the war of which she is the cause, 
Andromache in the recesses of her home naively recreating flowers or 
love charms while her husband is being done to death on the field of 
battle. 

But there is a further level to the portrait of Helen which did not 
escape Virgil's sensibility. From the ancient scholiasts on, it has been 
observed that through the instrument of Helen, Homer is recreating an 
archetype of his own poem. Not only are life and art somehow contin- 
uous for her, but she also becomes another Homer inside his imagined 
world, representing in visual form the text itself. She is at once the 
trigger of action and the reconceiver of that action, an object of memory 
in Homer's poem who in her own art equally memorializes the same 
fictions. 


2 Shapiro 271-72. 
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In referring us back, through his own usage, to instances in his 
poetic heritage where purple and doubleness are also associated with 
weavings, three of which were adorned with figuration, Virgil has some- 
thing to tell us of the equally brilliant, multivalent quality of his own 
work. We learn especially from Apollonius and from Homer's Helen. 
From reading/viewing Jason's cloak we ponder the importance of art to 
enhance art, for in the seven vignettes illustrated thereon art's repro- 
duction of art is a major theme. The first episode deals with Cyclopes 
forging Zeus' thunderbolt; the second finds Amphion with his music 
magically conducting boulders together to form the walls of Thebes; the 
third shows us Aphrodite wielding the shield of Ares in such a way that, 
Helen-like, her image is reflected in it. The fourth event, depicting a 
fight between Taphian pirates and the sons of Electryon over the latter's 
cattle, while itself containing no reference to art, nevertheless looks 
closely back to two episodes in Homer's most famous ekphrasis, the 
shield of Achilles. In the fifth we watch the two chariots of Pelops and 
Oenomaus, and the seventh, dealing with Phrixus and the talking ram, 
carefully transports us from ekphrasis to the story of the Argonautica 
itself, one art form anticipating another. Only the sixth, in which the 
very young Apollo defends his mother against the advances of Tityus, 
lacks, within itself or by allusion, reference to a form of craftsmanship. 
Yet even this incident is artistic in the widest sense, for, like the second 
episode to which it may serve as balance, it speaks to the triumph of 
order over violence and of civilization over earth's brutishness. 

Apollonius' ekphrasis helps us see how art not only reflects and 
contains other art but anticipates visually the verbal story in which it is 
contained. Homer's vision of Helen at her tapestry, weaving her version 
of the Iliad, tells us of art's magical ability infinitely to reproduce and 
reimagine itself. In the Ganymede ekphrasis Virgil forgoes all mention 
of the artisan—no Helen or Athena is put before us as maker. But 
maybe this omission has its own form of creative duplicitousness. It 
forces the reader to fill in the blank with the most plausible inscription, 
namely Virgil himself, here the unmediated crafter of his own ekphra- 
sis. He is not, as a Helen, literally reproducing his poem, nor is he, at 
least in this instance, leading us directly into its artistry or commenting 
more generally on art itself. Rather, in a deeper act of allegoresis, he is 
offering a brief poem in the form of art that comments significantly on 
the content and meaning, which is to say on the imaginative brilliance of 
its parent masterpiece. 

It is time, then, to expand our sights out into the poem itself. As 
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we do so we must ask why Virgil replaces Helen’s self-reflective weav- 
ings of battle, Andromache’s love charms, and the covert meditation on 
Alexandrian aesthetics by which Apollonius graces Jason’s cloak with a 
condensed version of the story of Ganymede, especially one which 
dispenses with any happy ending on Olympus and returns our inner 
vision to earth and to the contemplation of two studies of yearning and 
rage which his loss entails. Circularity abets the ideal aim of ekphrasis 
toward instantaneous revelation of a visual object, but what does it 
signify that Virgil’s version of the Ganymede tale serves as analogy for 
epic rather than some figuration more apparently appropriate to a linear 
narrative whose telos is climactic accomplishment? More particularly, 
what does it mean for a victor to carry with him such an ominous image 
as the ekphrasis conveys?!3 

A preliminary answer to this final question can be posited by not- 
ing two ways in which details of the ekphrasis reach out into the story 
line of book 5. The first is the phrase palmas ad sidera tendunt, given 
in the ekphrasis to Ganymede's aged guardians who pray vainly to 
heaven, presumably for the safe return of their charge. Virgil is deliber- 


3 The chlamys is associated with six figures in the course of the epic, because it is 
either worn or received as a gift. The only woman is Dido (4.137), preparing for the hunt 
(as a man would?). The others are Iulus (3.484, a gift from Andromache), Evander (8.167, 
a gift from Anchises), Pallas (8.588), the unnamed son of Arcens (9.582), and the priest 
Chloreus (11.775). We thus have a woman about to depart on an adventure that will lead to 
her death, three pubescent youths (one of whom will soon lose his son in battle; one other 
is the son himself), and two warriors (connected verbally; with 9.582 cf. 11.772), one of 
whom is about to die, the other to become the cynosure of Camilla but who in fact proves 
her undoing. The garb as associated with the latter two seems to imply effeminacy. Ca- 
milla, who also appears to be wearing a purple cloak as she prepares for battle (7.814—15), 
is drawn to Chloreus' garb femineo praedae et spoliorum . . . amore (11.782). Remulus’ 
rebuke to the Trojans about their clothing, at 9.614, following closely on the description of 
the filius Arcentis—vobis picta croco et fulgenti murice vestis (you have clothing embroi- 
dered with yellow and gleaming crimson)—-further suggests something unmanly about a 
chlamys. Iulus, though he is not killed, is stopped from killing by Apollo and therefore 
from making the full transition from adolescence to manhood. The evidence therefore 
points to the appropriateness of the rape of Ganymede to a chlamys, of scene to setting, 
of context to puer intextus, of craft to meaning. All figures are (or were, in the case of the 
young Anchises) observed as they, or those associated closely with them, undergo a 
crucial moment of change which is always ominous and in three instances betokens 
death. 

The only other preserved mention of a chlamys aurata in classical literature is at 
Tac. Ann. 12.56 where Agrippina wears one at a naumachia presented by Claudius (cf. 
also Pliny NH 32.63). 
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ately looking back some twenty lines to the moment when Cloanthus, 
rowing in a dead heat with his rival Mnestheus, prays to the gods for 
victory, palmas ponto tendens utrasque (233). After he promises to make 
offering of a bull and throw its entrails into the sea, the marine divinities 
grant his wish, which in turn soon brings him the cloak as reward. 
Prayer and victory prize are interrelated in a particularly Virgilian man- 
ner. In the world of game- playing ordinary animal sacrifice brings the 
goodwill of the gods. In the larger sphere of the realities of epic en- 
deavor, as the Ganymede ekphrasis suggests, victory brings with it 
human victimization and loss, as the victor absorbs the consequence of 
his enterprise. We can observe within book 5 variations in this pattern 
ranging from the bull which the boxer Entellus offers instead of taking 
the life of his opponent Dares, to Aeneas' helmsman Palinurus, de- 
manded as victim by Neptune and hence real-life equivalent of the 
helmsman Menoetes who survived after a dunking during the boat 
race.!^ Many other examples of such victimization precede and follow 
in the epic, but it is the conclusion of the poem that we will find offering 
the final, most disturbing analogy for the victor-Ganymede complex. 

A second detail within the ekphrasis also reaches out into book 5 
and into the poem as a whole. I noted before how the phrase anhelanti 
similis recalled Catullus 63 and how the allusion helped draw a parallel 
between Ganymede and Attis, the one immortalized by Jupiter's desire 
into a perpetual puer delicatus, the other self-effeminized so as to re- 
main man-woman priest of the Great Mother. Virgil capitalizes on the 
connection at lines 568—69 with a double example of figura etymologica 
when he lists among the companions of Iulus-Ascanius, during the 
performance of the /usus Troiae, 


. . . Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini, 
parvus Atys pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. 


Atys, whence the Latin Atii have drawn their race, little Atys, boy be- 
loved of the boy Iulus. 


Not only do the future Atii draw their name (in Virgil's imagining) from 
his invented Atys, but the latter keeps alive the resonance of both Attis 
and, through him, Ganymede.!5 


4(Cf. Putnam 93; Hardie 32-33. 
I5] owe this connection between Attis and Atys to Raymond Marks. 
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Virgil emphasizes the erotic point ofthe interconnections of Iulus, 
Atys, and Attis by immediately describing Iulus as forma . . . ante om- 
his pulcher (570) but, when the linkage with Ganymede is made, there 
once again arises a series of resonances also for the epic as a whole. The 
forces of mythic history dictate that Iulus must survive the events of the 
epic, and when he momentarily suffers metamorphosis from leader of 
cavalry games, in book 5, or boy-hunter, in books 4 and 7, to killer of 
Remulus Numanus in book 9, his brief career as warrior with human 
prey is immediately thwarted by Apollo’s intervention.!6 The same can- 
not be said for the sequence of young soldiers, such as Pallas, Euryalus, 
and Lausus, whose early deaths, not to speak of their emotional bond- 
ing with others (which Virgil is at pains to develop), lend particular 
poignancy to the epic's final books. The case of Turnus is special, and I 
shall take it up shortly. When applied to the rest and to those many 
others whose lives the epic's final battling cuts short, the linkage be- 
tween the Ganymede myth and victor is consequential. Victory, espe- 
cially when the less devastating defeats of game have yielded to the 
harsher killings of war, brings with it the implications of Jupiter's inter- 
vention in the career of Ganymede. The eros of the omnipotent king of 
the gods 1s analogical to the fatal eris of war. Like the aspiration of 
ekphrasis itself, each stops time, the one by freezing youth at the liminal 
stage of development before the puer dilectus makes the expected 
change from sexual indeterminacy to heterosexuality, from the blos- 
soming of adolescence to full virility, the other by killing the virginal 
warrior at a moment before life's normal developments can come into 
complete play. 

But it is not so much the devastating, Jovian gains of victory to 
which the Ganymede ekphrasis and the Aeneid give permanence as the 
idea of loss and the combination of pleading and rage which are con- 
comitant with it. We think, again, of the procession of androgynous 
youths whose flower-like beauty is cut down by war, but the point has 
particular bearing on the death of Turnus and on the whole concluding 
episode of the poem. 

Aside from its appearances in book 5, the stretching forth of hands 
in prayer has a rich history in Virgil's texts. In the Georgics (4.498) we 
find Eurydice, drawn back into the underworld, addressing her lover, 
*and, alas no longer yours, outstretching strengthless hands to you" 


16 It is not accidental that Iulus/Ascanius is called regius puer at 1.677-78, the same 
designation that Ganymede receives at 5.252. 
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(invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas). The first instance in the 
Aeneid comes at 1.93 where Aeneas, helpless like his model, Odysseus, 
before the buffets of nature and "stretching forth both his hands to the 
stars" (duplicis tendens ad sidera palmas), exclaims on how much hap- 
pier it would have been to die an active hero's death at Troy than pas- 
sively to suffer shipwreck.'? The sequence of parallels leads climac- 
tically and with no little irony, to the epic's final scene and Turnus’ 
gesture of petition to Aeneas. The narrative shows him dextram . . . 
precantem | protendens (12.930—31), and he himself, praying for clem- 
ency, addresses Aeneas: 


". . . vicisti et victum tendere palmas 
Ausonii videre; . . ." (12.936 —37) 


“You have conquered and the Ausonians have seen me, conquered, 
stretch forth my hands... ." 


The double prayer, where narrative is reinforced by the suppliant's 
first-person plea, is unexampled elsewhere in the poem. It comes at a 
point, neatly balancing the epic's opening, where Aeneas is now in full 
control of events. His spear is fatale (12.919). It carries fate with it and 
bears comparison with the thunderbolt of Jupiter (922-23). When Tur- 
nus lifts his palms, it is not toward some aloof, careless stars that he 
prays but to a hero who, as he triumphs over his enemy, takes on the 
combined force of Jupiter and of nature itself. 

The guardians, beseeching the heavens at the end of the Gany- 
mede ekphrasis, find their counterpart, at the epic's conclusion, in 
Turnus’ begging his all-powerful opponent to spare his life. The accom- 
panying image of the personified barking of the dogs that rages (saevit) 
in frustration against the breezes (in auras) is also paralleled in a series 
of other Virgilian moments where lover loses beloved. Once again Eu- 
rydice initiates the exempla, withdrawing from Orpheus "like smoke 
mixed into thin breezes" (ceu fumus in auras / commixtus tenuis, Geo. 
4.499 —500). Virgil adopts the simile into his story line in Aeneid 2 where 
Creusa's wraith deserted her husband “and withdrew into thin breezes” 
(tenuisque recessit in auras, 791).!? There are no disappearing breezes at 
the end of the poem— Pallas has already been many days dead— but 


U Cf. also 2.153, 2.688, 5.686, 6.685, 9.16, 10.845. 
WCE. 4.278-79, 4.658, 5.740, 12.945. 
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there is rage, the fury stemming from Aeneas’ memory of his fierce 
resentment (saevi monimenta doloris) which the young warrior's sword- 
belt, worn by his killer, Turnus, now brings back. So far the analogy 
with Ganymede is direct. A youth as beautiful as Venus’ star (8.589—91) 
has been torn from someone closely committed to him, rousing a com- 
bination of grief and anger in the person bereft. 

But Virgil now performs an extraordinary variation on his theme. 
As the epic closes two youths are involved, not one, as in the Gany- 
mede tale, and this second youth, the suppliant Turnus, is put by Ae- 
neas in the position to receive the vengeance of the first: 


*. , . Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
immolat et poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit." (12.948—49) 


"Pallas sacrifices you, Pallas, with this wound, and extracts punishment 
from your criminal blood." 


Aeneas in his own wild thinking becomes Pallas restored, reincorpo- 
rated in Aeneas himself and an excuse for the infuriate violence on 
which he embarks as his epic ends.!? 

One detail of the ekphrasis stays with us as we watch its analogy 
evolve toward this conclusion, and that is the baying of the hounds 
whose rage concludes the picture (saevit . . . canum latratus). The last 
simile Virgil allots his hero in the poem (12.749 —55) finds Turnus in the 
position of a stag, hemmed in by a stream and by colored feathers, 
pursued by the dog Aeneas who has encountered him: 


venator cursu canis et latratibus instat; ... 


the hunter hound presses after [him] in the chase, with barks... 


I?Y yne, one of our finest Virgilians, defends Aeneas’ action on the grounds that 
the hero must *avenge dishonour" because Turnus has been "the slayer and dishonorer of 
Pallas" (220). But in the editorial comment following on the death of Pallas (10.501—5), the 
narrator, speaking in his own voice, takes Turnus to task not for what he did to Pallas but 
for lack of moderatio in the doing. Mezentius says shortly later that "there is no crime in 
killing" (nullum in caede nefas, 10.901), and we have no reason to disbelieve him, given 
the abundant slaughter perpetrated by both sides in the final three books of the poem. We 
contemplate Turnus’ superbia more than once as book 10 progresses (he is called superbe 
directly by the narrator at 514, soon after the editorial intervention), but at the end we are 
made to see Aeneas thinking, impassionately, of his reactions to Pallas’ death— not dis- 
passionately, of the failings and now supplicatory posture of Turnus—as he angrily kills. 
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Virgil means us directly to recall a parallel simile at Iliad 22.189—92 
where Hector is compared to the fawn of a deer whom the hound Achil- 
les has started from its mountain covert. The poet makes many alter- 
ations to Homer that give his simile a special vitality and urgency, but in 
its context and placement he makes us look not only to his Homeric 
model but to a particular imagistic history he has allotted to Aeneas the 
hunter. 

We first find him in this role in the epic's opening book where he 
routs a herd of deer, "driving [them] with his weapons" (agens telis, 191) 
and killing seven to equal the apparent number of ships saved from 
Aeolus' storm. In book 4 he is both literal and figurative hunter. He 
literally sets out with Dido on the chase that ends in their mock mar- 
riage, but Virgil has not long previously compared him to a shepherd 
who, "driving [her] with his weapons" (agens telis, 71), has in ignorance 
wounded Dido, the unwary doe. At the end, bestialized for the second 
time in the epic, Aeneas remains the hunter but now suffers meta- 
morphosis into a dog who is about to grasp his prey and who does so, in 
a fatal frenzy, as the epic ends.?? The dogs of Ganymede, finally, in their 
rage have not retrieved their master. Nevertheless they have gained in 
his stead a victim whose death can bring satisfaction for loss and resent- 
ment. For Ganymede's hounds' rage is for loss, just as his guardians' 
prayers are in vain. Turnus' prayers, too, are bootless, but this new 
Ganymede, replacing one whom Jupiter's minions had grasped (rapuit) 
aloft in hooked claws, is not this time to be so easily disposed of. This is 
Aeneas’ shout: 


... “tune hinc spoliis indute meorum 


eripiare mihi? .. .” (12.947—48) 
"Are you, clothed in the spoils of my own, to be snatched hence from 
me?" 


This time the hound has grasped his quarry, and the victim, who can 
compensate for the loss of someone previously snatched hence, will not 
in his turn be seized away by some external force. (In the case of 
Aeneas we might call it the invisible tug of a father, preaching clementia 
toward a suppliant.) 


20The first is at 2.355—58, where Aeneas and his fellow Trojans are compared to 
lupi driven by rage against the Greeks. The balance between epic's start and conclusion is 
clear enough. 
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Anger finds its outlet, but Aeneas’ final action suggests an inter- 
minable continuity ofthe same linkage of cause and effect, ofloss, rage, 
and a new victim taken. The poem itself, in its final deed, makes perma- 
nent not only the presence of loss, as the Ganymede ekphrasis sug- 
gests, but the constancy as well of vendetta. The victim from whom 
revenge can be extracted is ever available. One beautiful youth may be 
torn away forever in death, but another is always at hand against whom 
to apply physical force. It is to the point that the Aeneid, like the Gany- 
mede ekphrasis (or all other ekphraseis for that matter which attempt to 
suggest the wholeness of visual art through circularity), bends back in 
on itself at its conclusion. Turnus' limbs, in the epic's next to last line, 
are undone with cold, just as are Aeneas’ while he endures the storm of 
the opening book (1.92), and we have already seen how Turnus at the 
end repeats Aeneas' initial gesture of prayer (1.93). There is a differ- 
ence: Aeneas survives, Turnus dies. But it is the similarity of the epi- 
sodes that advances the notion of epic history, as Virgil imagines it, not 
so much as a teleological narrative as an ever-repeated cycle with only 
mutation of superficial details. We begin with Juno's anger and we end 
with that of Aeneas, and the episodes which this anger charges are both 
built around jealousy and the need for savagery of response. And this 
leads us back to the figure of Ganymede for one final time. We return to 
him via Macrobius. 

On one occasion where the fourth-century scholar is commenting 
on the position of the Aeneid as generic successor to the Jiad and the 
Odyssey and consequently on the particularities of this instance of tradi- 
tion versus originality in Virgil's poetic enterprise, he makes the follow- 
ing remarks: 


Nullam commemorationem de iudicio Paridis Homerus admittit. Idem 
vates Ganymedem non ut Iunonis paelicem a love raptum sed Iovalium 
poculorum ministrum in caelum a dis ascitum refert velut Geonoona@s. 
Vergilius tantam deam, quod cuivis de honestis feminae deforme est, 
velut specie victam Paride iudicante doluisse, et propter Catamiti paelica- 
tum totam gentem eius vexasse commemorat. (Sat. 5.16.10—11) 


Moreover, Homer does not make any mention of the judgment of Paris, 
and he refers to Ganymede not as Juno's rival carried off by Jupiter but as 
Jupiter's cupbearer received into heaven by the gods as worthy of their 
company. Vergil, however, tells of Juno, great goddess though she was, as 
having resented the adverse judgment of Paris on her beauty—conduct 
unbecoming any honorable woman—and as having harassed his whole 
race for the sake of the wanton Ganymede. 
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The reference is, of course, to the opening of the epic itself where the 
narrator details the sources of Juno’s continuing resentment toward the 
Trojans, an inner wrath soon to take external shape in the storm she 
rouses against her enemies: 


necdum etiam causae irarum saevique dolores 

exciderant animo; manet alta mente repostum 

iudicium Paridis spretaeque iniuria formae 

et genus invisum et rapti Ganymedis honores: . . . (1.25—28) 


not yet, too, had the cause of her wrath and her bitter sorrows faded from 
her mind; deep in her heart lie stored the judgment of Paris and her 
slighted beauty's wrong, her hatred of the [Trojan] race and the honors 
paid to ravished Ganymede. 


Two aspects of origination and emulation are at work here. The 
first is Virgil’s rivalry with Homer. As Macrobius reviews the matter, it 
is through his specific emphases given to the Ganymede legend—that 
is, by seeing Ganymede not as ever-youthful cupbearer to the gods, as 
does Homer, but rather as the rival of Juno whose jealousy spurs her to 
action—that Virgil stakes out his own imaginative territory. The second 
aspect is implicit in the first. If meditation on the Ganymede tale elicited 
from Virgil a calculated act of differentiation from Homer, poet provok- 
ing poet, the focus of that differentiation, the anger of Juno, is the initial 
motivating force for the contents of the poem itself, an important gener- 
ating impulse behind what follows. 

Yet even this anger helps designate a major direct challenge Virgil 
offers the poet of the Iliad. While ira and dolor characterize the initial 
reactions of Jupiter’s angry wife, Mijvıv is Homer's first word. The 
wrath of Achilles becomes, in Virgil, the wrath of Juno. But the Roman 
poet's careful modifications are again crucial. Achilles’ emotionality is 
centered on the loss of a woman given him as prize. Resentment for her 
loss drives him first to nonheroic inaction, then to the arming of Patro- 
clus as surrogate, and finally to his own aristeia against Hector and its 
richly textured consummation. The wrath of Juno, which opens the 
Aeneid, derives, by contrast with Achilles’ rage, from sexual jealousy 
over a youth given preference to her by Jupiter. It is an emotion which 
she seems to renounce at the end of the epic. 

Nevertheless Virgil gives his poem its extraordinary final twist, as 
we have seen, by imputing to Aeneas, as he prepares to kill Turnus, 
emotionality parallel to that ascribed to Juno as the epic commenced, 
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and couched in similar language. As matters come full circle, her initial 
ira (4, 11, 25), dolor (9, 25), and saevitia (4, 25), about to be violently 
manifested in the storm that nearly proves the Trojans' undoing, suffer 
metamorphosis, first into Aeneas' recollection of the saevus dolor he 
had experienced at the death of Pallas, then into fury when, furiis ac- 
census et ira terribilis, he buries his sword under his opponent's chest as 
the epic ends. It is no accident that when we are first introduced to 
Turnus he is "before all others the most beautiful" (ante alios pulcher- 
rimus omnis, 7.55) and that, as we noted, Pallas preparing to march forth 
to battle is compared to Venus' morning star (8.589—91). The death of 
one beautiful youth arouses such resentment in the poem's hero that, in 
a surge of vindictiveness, he kills the youth's killer, whose indignation 
in turn concludes the poem. 

Here too, then, a major element of the Ganymede legend plays so 
formidable a part as doubly to rule the poem. Juno's initial jealousy 
over the preferment of Ganymede is transmuted into Aeneas' final fury 
at the killing of the beautiful Pallas. Since the queen of the gods cannot 
succeed, despite repeated attempts, either to do away with Aeneas or to 
abort the Trojans' mission to establish Rome, she apparently allows her 
anger to pass. Rome's founding hero, by contrast, not only acts in anger 
as the epic ends but succeeds in his deadly act of vengeance. His anger 
reiterates Juno's but operates with greater potency. 

The Ganymede legend, therefore, plays a duplex role for the 
reader, who both watches Virgil as poet of the Aeneid vying with his 
Homeric past and examines the plot line of the poem itself. We may 
review this powerful presence from another angle by pondering the role 
of memory at the same two crucial junctures of the poem, the beginning 
and the end. Within a brief stretch in the epic's opening paragraph we 
hear of two acts of memory—the "remembering wrath" (memorem 
iram) of Juno, which sets the story going, and the speaker's prayer to 
the muse to recall this very wrath: 


Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso 

quidve dolens regina deum tot volvere casus 

insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 

impulerit. tantaene animis caelestibus irae? (1.8—11) 


Tell me, o Muse, the cause, wherein thwarted in will or why angered, did 
the queen of heaven drive a man, splendid in his goodness, to traverse so 
many perils, to face so many toils. Can resentment so fierce dwell in 
heavenly breasts? 
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The poet’s memory is a major attribute of his creative enterprise, 
whether it be discerned by comparison with the past history that his 
genius is roused to recreate or by the past performances that challenge 
this genius, with both aspects putting stress on the power of intertextual 
referentiality. It is here tightly conjoined with the remembering emo- 
tionality of his own creature, the destructive goddess whose anger is 
also twiceover signaled within these very lines. It is no accident that as 
the epic ends and we are made by Virgil’s language to rehear Juno in 
Aeneas, it is an act of memory— saevi monimenta doloris—that urges 
Aeneas toward his final deed. And we, Virgil's readers, are decisively 
implicated too. Our memories follow the clues that unite beginning and 
end. Through them we create for the poem its special wholeness as we 
share in the suggestion that memory and anger will symbiotically live 
on in a future peppered with repeated, unresolved killings, not with acts 
of clemency that might finally satisfy at once the exigencies of plot and 
moral justice.?! These deaths, too, will be the spur to poetic imagina- 
tions yet to come. 

The only resolution, the only triumph, is in the work of art, be it 
the ekphrasis itself or the Aeneid, the all-encompassing poem. The 
texturing of Ganymede takes multiform shape in the composition of the 
epic itself. The smaller “artifact” offers analogy for the larger whole of 
which it is a minuscule but exemplary part. The author himself pursues 
the active Jovian role to which Ganymede, intextus, and we, admirers of 
Virgil’s tessitura, capitulate. Only from reading can we experience a 
form of true consummation from which the poet excludes the protago- 
nists of both artifact and poem. The ekphrastic moment within a poem 
is a stretching toward the unreachable. Art cannot ever be displayed in 
words nor Ganymede be ever fully intextus, statically encased on a dark 
cloak, interwoven for the mind's vision alone. But in looking at Virgil's 
uses of ekphraseis, here and elsewhere, at their deliberate unfulfill- 
ments and their pondered circularities, we come close, but only as close 
as the limitations of ekphrasis itself as metaphor will allow, to under- 
standing the genesis and meaning of the poem itself. As for the Gany- 


?! Nor need we seek far to find reasons why the muse Erato (7.37) and the various 
forms of eros which she brings with her serve as instigators of the poet's memory in the 
epic's second half. 
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mede ekphrasis in particular, a small act of inner seeing makes us read 
again the story of loss, prayer, and rage which Virgil weaves as a funda- 
mental pattern to his larger design.?? ' 


MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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AUDIENCE MANIPULATION AND EMOTIONAL 
EXPERIENCE IN HORACE'S “PYRRHA ODE" 


On reviewing the scholarly treatments of Horace's “Pyrrha Ode" 
(1.5) that focus on actual exegesis of the poem rather than on its lan- 
guage,! one finds that the authors in question share a common pre- 
occupation with the differences between the ode's poetic speaker and 
the hapless puer who, the speaker tells us, is Pyrrha's current victim.? 
The puer of the ode, as yet unaware that his amata is thoroughly decep- 
tive, is assumed by scholars to be naive in comparison with the wiser, 
more experienced poet. Some, such as Lyne (Latin Love Poets 218—19) 
and Putnam (“Love and Death" 252), consider the speaker to be tempo- 
rarily superior to the puer but believe that the puer will, like the poet, 
eventually become aware of love's fickleness. Póschl (Horazische Lyrik 
24), Davis (Polyhymnia 225 —28, 233), and Fredricksmeyer (“Ode to Pyr- 
rha" 184) take a harsher position, claiming that while the speaker has 
learned from his experiences with Pyrrha, the puer will never do the 
same. In addition, Davis (Polyhymnia 225) considers the speaker's atti- 
tude towards the puer disparaging, whereas Hoppin describes the poet 
as treating the puer with “sympathy and gentle condescension” (“New 
Perspectives" 57). Though all admit that the poet had to endure the 
same sufferings that he predicts for the puer, most seem reluctant to 
discuss the still vivid traces of that earlier anguish, preferring instead to 
detect humor and an attitude of superiority. 

I believe instead that rather than being in a completely superior 
position, the poetic ego demonstrates an interest in simultaneously con- 
cealing and revealing his own past emotional distress. However, the 
elegance of Horace's verse has interfered somewhat with scholarly at- 


‘If one counts Storrs's collection of translations, many more have attempted trans- 
lation of 1.5 than have attempted exegesis; and of those pieces that are analytical, the bulk 
are concerned with the ode's language. Vessey, "Pyrrha's Grotto," and Fredricksmeyer, 
"Ode to Pyrrha," are examples of the latter. 

2While some debate still continues, the concept of poetic persona is now well 
enough established that it should not require too much comment here. In brief: I refer to 
the “I” of the ode as “the poet" or “the speaker," not equating him with the historical 
Horace. I direct the reader to Elliott, Literary Persona, for a useful and recent survey of 
this area. 
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tention to the ode’s emotional content,? as has the speaker's controlled, 
distanced presentation. This latter factor is especially important, as it 
encourages the audience of the ode to take the poet's claims to emo- 
tional distance seriously. The relationship that develops in the course of 
the ode between speaker and audience thus has a strong effect on how 
we in the audience perceive the ode's emotional aspects. My object 
here is to evaluate that interaction. 

Audience-oriented criticism includes a number of categories. I 
owe the most to scholars who use the rhetorical method, but I have 
chosen a range of interpretive techniques that seem applicable to my 
material], rather than aligning myself firmly with any one version.^ As 
the result of this analysis, I conclude that Ode 1.5 serves as a model for 
the creation of erotic poetry and for the audience's appropriate interac- 
tion with that subgenre of lyric. 

The basic claim of audience-oriented criticism is that the audi- 
ence (listener, reader, viewer) of a given work deserves the same degree 
of analytical attention more traditionally reserved for the work itself 
and for its creator. Although the author of a literary text will often not 
make explicit references to the audience, one can extrapolate from the 
text itself what types of audience the author assumed during composi- 
tion. There are several possible audiences in a given text, which I must 
outline briefly. The audience that is most openly acknowledged by Hor- 
ace in the Odes is the addressee. A given poem may have a named 
addressee, an unnamed addressee who is clearly indicated by a sec- 
ond-person pronoun or verb (singular or plural), or an addressee who is 
in some way clearly implied by the text: the Pyrrha ode has a single 
clearly identified addressee, Pyrrha herself. Less easy to detect than 
the addressee are what I term the "naive audience" and "educated 
audience." These are both fictions towards whom the ode is directed, 
which we can reconstruct from careful reading. The naive audience is 
that hypothetical group or individual which, susceptible to the author's 
rhetorical deceptions, implicitly agrees to play "straight man"; the 


3Quinn (*Horace as a Love Poet" 61) notes that "what critics suppose about 
Horace as a lover seems to them confirmed by the way he writes. The Pyrrha ode has in 
fact been singled out as a telling example of how Horace's shallow insincerity, devoid of 
emotional commitment, leads to a kind of graceful ineptness." 

*Suleiman (Reader in the Text 6—7) distinguishes "rhetorical; semiotic and struc- 
turalist; phenomenological; subjective and psychoanalytic; sociological and historical; 
and hermeneutic." 
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"educated" or "aware audience," as well educated as possible, at- 
tempts to approximate the author's intended audience, and will thus 
appreciate the poet's manipulations. 

Gold (“Openings” 162—63), Rabinowitz (“Shifting Stands" 117), 
and others distinguish between the "actual audience," that is, a real 
audience encountering the text, and the aware, “authorial audience" 
that the author had in mind when composing the text. I have consoli- 
dated these two audiences, referring instead to the "external audience." 
There are two reasons behind this choice. First, I assume (rightly or 
not) that any modern audience of Horace that is composed of classicists 
will attempt to approximate his contemporary audience by reconstruct- 
ing, so far as we are able, the social and ideological conditions under 
which he was writing. Second, I believe that Horace expected even his 
contemporary Roman readers to be susceptible to the rhetorical traps 
into which his ego attempts to lure the naive audience. Outlining the 
rhetoric of Ode 1.5 will show that the naive audience, which comes into 
tension with the aware audience, is actually instrumental in furthering 
the poet's programmatic goals. 

Lyric poems such as Ode 1.5 are especially suited to audience— 
oriented criticism because of their fiction of direct, "I-You" communi- 
cation.? By means of his intimate, unmediated address to Pyrrha, the 
poet of Ode 1.5 brings his audience deeply into the moods and events of 
the ode, yet at the same time strengthens that involvement by only 
gradually letting us into the story behind the ode. This device is effec- 
tive in that it initially captures audience attention by withholding infor- 
mation, and because it saves the poem’s most disturbing aspects until 
its end, thus avoiding any risk of alienating the audience earlier on. The 
poet also keeps a careful emotional distance from the audience, giving 
us the necessary information yet controlling the way in which we have 
access to that information. The result is a piece that is subtly program- 
matic both for the writing of amatory lyric and for the creation of an 
audience appropriate to that lyric. 


5See Johnson, Idea of Lyric 4, for a good overview of the genre’s potential as a 
vehicle for emotional exchange. 

$Iser has suggested that “the participation of the:reader could not be stimulated if 
everything were laid out in front of him. This means that the formulated text must shade 
off, through allusions and suggestions, into a text that is unformulated though nonetheless 
intended. Only in this way can the reader's imagination be given the scope it needs; the 
` written text furnishes it with indications which enable it to conjure up what the text does 
not reveal" (Zmplied Reader 31). 
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I use the term "poet" loosely here, as one of the ode's complica- 
tions is its two vastly different potential speakers. Because of the inter- 
est that the more dominant speaker takes in concealing the other, multi- 
ple encounters with the ode are necessary before we can be a fully 
informed audience.’ The subordination of the secondary speaker, fur- 
thermore, simultaneously obscures the full nature of the audience until 
the end of the ode, with the result that we must go through a substantial 
amount of revision concerning our role and the true nature of our inter- 
action with the poet. 

The more accessible speaker of this ode is generally viewed as 
detached, superior, somewhat world-weary (Santirocco, Unity and De- 
sign 33). It is in keeping with such evaluations that the ode's speaker, in 
the opening lines, chides Pyrrha almost in an amused way: "Who is it 
you're sleeping with now?" If we were to use only this early information 
to evaluate the two participants in the dialogue, we could easily decide 
that the speaker is an acquaintance who does not entirely approve of 
Pyrrha, perhaps someone who only knows her by reputation. This read- 
ing seems at first quite different from that of Lyne (Latin Love Poets 
221), who perceives emotional distress on the speaker's part (in this 
case jealousy) only in the opening lines. For him, however, the brief 
impression of jealousy is immediately and conclusively contradicted by 
the speaker's control and distance. Lyne thus says of the ode's closing 
lines that “our sense of Horace's sense of superiority is corroborated. 
Sympathy for the boy is far from unequivocal. Horace speaks as the 
amused 'old salt' (to use West's apt phrase). The address to Pyrrha 
which seemed initially the querulous complaint of a jealous lover is 
actually the knowing, amused question of a seasoned campaigner. Hor- 
ace is amused by Pyrrha. . . . [He] addresses Pyrrha in a kind of com- 
plicity" 

It is instead, I suggest, the closing lines that demonstrate exactly 
how anguished the speaker is, how very far from being superior or 
amused. It is this passage alone that allows us to detect jealousy in the 
opening lines, once we have passed through the whole poem. The 
poet's gradual self-revelation compels a reevaluation of what we have 
encountered before. 

Lyne's response is ultimately, however, characteristic of the reac- 


7*]In each case the program of reading will remain open-ended as each reading will 
assign values to be examined in terms of a re-reading, just as the first ode is of dual 
significance as preface to Odes 1—3 and epilogue also" (Pomeroy, "A Man at a Spring" 37). 
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tions of scholars who have allowed themselves to be so influenced by 
the poet's initial self-presentation that they ignore the conflicting infor- 
mation that begins to appear near the ode's close. Commager, for exam- 
ple (Odes of Horace 65—69), gives only a brief but effective review of the 
ode's language patterns before swerving into a discussion of the diffi- 
culty of applying classical techniques to such a poem. Nisbet and Hub- 
bard (Commentary 72—73) begin with a fine survey of the ode's more 
literary elements: for them, 1.5 represents Horace's reworking of the 
"farewell to love" already seen in archaic lyric, and the bed of roses is 
"a stage property of the Greek novel.” Although their comments on 
literary borrowing are quite apropos, as are their closing remarks on 
poetic structure, their approach seems to sterilize the ode of any emo- 
tional impact, as they are able, finally, to claim that “the Pyrrha ode is 
not sentimental, heart-felt, or particularly pretty. It may be admired for 
rarer virtues, which have eluded the myriad translators, wit, urbanity, 
and astringent charm" (73). Both these evaluations show an awareness 
of the ode's technique and scholarship over its emotional impact, which 
is indeed present but held strongly in check. 

The dispassion of the poet's presentation in lines 1-5 and the way 
in which he directs the audience's attention also, on a first reading, 
affect our impressions of the second and third stanzas of the poem, in 
which the speaker explores the puer's credulity and his future disap- 
pointment. The puer, Davis argues (Polyhymnia 225-28, 233), is one of 
the many figures in the Odes whom Horace presents as being unaware 
of alternation or change as an essential phenomenon of the world.® The 
puer is thus unlike the speaker, who has weathered the storms of Pyr- 
rha's undependable favors to emerge older and wiser. As a result, Davis 
claims here, “the rhetorical intent of the poem . . . is disapprobation, 
not of the beautiful hetaira, but rather of the immature lover" (Polyhym- 
nia 225). He bases this conclusion primarily upon a rhetorical analysis 
of the puer's worldview, in combination with the apparent contrast be- 
tween naive puer and worldly poet. 

This presentation of the puer, Davis believes, coupled with the 
concluding vignette of the poet, is what constitutes an implicit criticism 
of the puer. Because the poet exclaims of him quotiens . . . flebit! (5—6), 
we are meant to understand that the puer will err repeatedly, not becom- 


3Davis's principle of alternation is, in brief, that “no one state prevails for ever" 
(52), for which he sees Horace's frequent adduction of seasonal images as model of an 
ideal (passim). See also Quinn, “Horace as a Love Poet” 70, 72. 
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ing educated and wise as has the poet (Polyhymnia 226-27). It is at this 
stage that I disagree with Davis’s argument. Even if his principle of 
alternation worked with 1.5 (a question I discuss below), he does not 
seem to me to have evidence of actual criticism of the puer. In particular, 
he has overinterpreted quotiens. This adverb can very easily be taken to. 
describe, simply, repeated or ongoing mourning for the single betrayal 
(for pathetic emphasis), rather than requiring multiple betrayals of one 
individual. If one must look beyond this basic reading, yet another 
conclusion different from Davis's is possible. Quotiens can imply that 
this puer is not the first, and will presumably not be the last, who will be 
made miser by Pyrrha; we can even understand him as a generic or 
universal figure rather than a specific person, especially as he is given 
no distinguishing features beyond generic youth and slenderness. 

Let us reconsider the poet's self-presentation with the above is- 
sues in mind. It is indeed true that he is in some respects more experi- 
enced, more aware, than the puer of the first three stanzas, as scholars 
have suggested. However, this is a limited picture of the poet's self- 
presentation in this ode, reached by inadequate evaluations of his role 
and of his relationship with the puer. It is an interpretation that 1s possi- 
ble only if we read the poet's commentary on the puer with the aware- 
ness (given in the final stanza) that the poet has already passed beyond 
the puer's experiences. To appreciate fully the ode's rhetorical pro- 
cesses, we must on a first reading ignore the fact that he did have to go 
through those experiences.? I suggest that the poet, by presenting the 
information in the ode as he does, deliberately conceals the emotional 
aspects of his own involvement with Pyrrha. If the puer is to some 
degree generic, as suggested above (or even if he is not), he and the poet 
play the same role, though at different stages. By rereading the poem 
with a full awareness of the poet's place in the scenario, we realize that 
to reach stanza 4, the poet must have experienced the emotions of 
stanzas 2 and 3 as well. Davis is quite aware of this relationship but 
continues nevertheless to identify the poet as superior to the puer, per- 
haps more insistently than is justifiable.!9 The audience alert to sub- 


?Iser, Act of Reading 149: "A second reading of the text will never have the same 
effect as the first, for the simple reason that the originally assembled meaning is bound to 
influence the second reading." 

i0“Tn the reprise that commences with the third strophe, the older speaker's past 
seems to converge with the younger lover's future as narratives of infelicity. . . . In fore- 
shadowing this point of convergence, the gnomic transition, ‘miseri quibus intemptata 
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texts, however, will detect a conflicting persona as the ode develops, 
and will be able to come to conclusions as to the dominant speaker's 
motivations in “suppressing” this voice. 

Though the focus changes from the puer to the poet between the 
third and fourth stanzas, the "plot" of the ode continues without inter- 
ruption, as Davis implies. The poet has already experienced what the 
puer is now experiencing, as well as its aftermath. However, his em- 
phasis is on his own survival, recovery, and separation, with no explicit 
admission that he too must have gone from trusting hope to tears and 
bewilderment. In addition, his insistence on his present freedom from 
Pyrrha is at odds with the depth of his ongoing involvement in her erotic 
relationships. This final element in particular suggests that the poet's 
claim to be free from Pyrrha is false. 

We will, however, only be aware of the poet's deception on our 
second reading of the ode. A first reading will make the final stanza a 
surprise; subsequent readings, if we retain the information of the final 
lines, allow us to read the behavior and claims of the poet in lines 1—12 in 
an entirely different light. Scholars have generally accepted the poet's 
claims in the final stanza, thus unwittingly acquiescing in the demands 
of his surface persona. What are our characteristics as we play audience 
for this ode, and why and how does the poet control our access to it as 
he does? As a naive audience, we "buy into" the poet's claims about his 
distance. However, it is important that we try to take the more dis- 
tanced role of aware audience. Doing this will, ideally, allow us to un- 
derstand what the poet has attempted to accomplish by manipulating 
the naive audience. 

In addition to the technical distractions summarized earlier, the 
lavishly erotic tone of the scene pictured in lines 1—5 obscures, for the 
moment, the poet's emotions. The audience's entire focus is on the 
seduction scene—our place in it, and the place of the puer. The poet 
controls our perceptions of his own involvement, keeping us from any 
awareness of his own reactions. The description of this scene is so vivid 
that the audience has little choice but to become imaginatively involved 
in its events. The poet, in effect, seduces the audience at the same time 
that Pyrrha seduces the puer. We thus find ourselves in the midst of an 
intense sexual interaction which is compellingly mediated by the poet, 


nites, . . ' has the dual effect of dismissing the ‘foil’ (the puer who is ignorant of the 
hazards) and uniting all of Pyrrha's lovers, old and young, in the inclusive category of 
miseri" (Davis, Polyhymnia 226). 
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in which he not only assures our implication in the ode’s action but lays 
claim to a certain degree of immediate control over us which is colored 
by the eroticism of the scene through which he drew us in. 

Of the ode's concrete rhetorical devices, the immediacy that £e (1) 
lends to the dialogue has perhaps the greatest effect. We cannot identify 
with the addressee, as is often possible with odes that use a second- 
person address; Pyrrha is too specifically described for us to identify 
with her, not to mention the fact that Horace's original audience would 
probably have been largely male. More applicable here is Pedrick's 
eavesdropper theory.!! Because we hear what seems to be one side of a 
dialogue as it actually happens, complete with evocative visual descrip- 
tion, we feel ourselves to be present at the event itself; the reality that 
the circumstances thus gain for us makes us all the more inclined to 
take the superficial meaning of the poet's words as truth. This truth: 
includes, as suggested above, the implication that the speaker is emo- 
tionally removed from his addressee and her potential or actual behav- 
ior. 

The two opening questions in which te is imbedded, quis... 
puer... urget (1-2) and cui . . . religas comam (4), also demand a high 
degree of involvement from the external audience, as our imaginative 
response to direct questions will be to attempt to answer them. In this 
case, that attempt consists of visualizing the puer, a response which 
produces even greater involvement in the scene. Because the poet im- 
mediately directs our attention towards the puer and Pyrrha, he himself 
is present for us only as a controlling force around the periphery of the 
scene he describes. In short, I believe that the poet deliberately creates 
a controlled and impervious presence for himself at the poem’s open- 
ing, which, as I have demonstrated, has had its desired effect on much 
of his audience. 

The speaker catches us by surprise, however, with me at line 13. 
Up until this juncture his pointed remarks have seemed possibly satiri- 
cal, not to be taken completely seriously. But when he injects himself 


I Pedrick (“Qui Potis Est” 194-95), writing on Catullus, applies the term “eaves- 
dropper” to the audiences of odes that lack a clear narrative frame in which an audience 
external to the poem might be acknowledged: “This is the most intimate perspective an 
audience can have on a text; we actually feel a part of the poem. Our desire to read 
between the lines evaporates, because the need to apparently has. We think we are being 
told exactly what we need to interpret what we read. Critical distance vanishes, and as 
interpreting readers we are most susceptible to the text’s persuasion.” See also Quinn, 
“Horace as a Love Poet” 67. 
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into the equation, as one of Pyrrha’s many spurned lovers, the audience 
quickly performs a substantial amount of revision. We find in this pro- 
cess that the emotions that the poet has been ascribing to others, but by 
implication denying for himself, are in fact also his own.!? 

We in the audience must as a result question our early assump- 
tions both about the dependability of the poet's words and about the 
supposed objectivity of our view of the interaction between him and 
Pyrrha. In doing so, we find that we have been deceived. What we 
thought was a straightforward address was instead much more com- 
plex; the ego that seemed easily identifiable we now recognize as a 
sham. In short, we find that our relationship to the poet is much like that 
of the puer to Pyrrha. Simplex munditiis,!? the poet has seduced us into 
believing that he is something that he is not before letting us see the 
truth of the situation. Our emotional experience of Ode 1.5 thus mir- 
rors, in a less fraught way, the emotions that the poet has already expe- 
rienced, and that the puer will experience. In a time before the ode, the 
poet was deceived by Pyrrha; we are deceived by him in the course of 
reading the text; the betrayal of the puer is predicted for a time subse- 
quent to the dramatic setting of the odé. Our understanding of the ode, 
and of the inevitability of the.emotional changes it represents, is thus 
enhanced by this shared experience. 

If, however, we are to understand the connection between the 
ode's erotic content and its programmatic goals, we need to distance 
ourselves somewhat from this captivating process. Santirocco, recog- 
nizing that the ode has programmatic aspects, views its erotic content 
as generic: 


C. 1.5 has implications, however, not just for the love poems but for 
Horatian lyric in general. According to an accepted literary convention, 
love can stand for love poetry. . . . Thelove interest in C. 1.5, then, is like 
the spring of C. 1.4: both allude to the commencement of the Odes. Fur- 
thermore, coming directly after the Vergilian triad, C. 1.4 and 5 embody 
those concerns, convivial and erotic, that most clearly set Horatian lyric 
apart from epic. (Unity and Design 33—34) 


Boyle, “The Edict of Venus" 169: “Initially appearing to be focussed upon the 
characters and situation ironically depicted by the speaker, the poem ends by inverting 
this emphasis, thrusting the speaker's own psychology into the poem's centre." 

BSee Quinn, "Horace as a Love Poet” 69, where he notes that “the words could 
provide a serviceable judgment of the poetry [Horace] writes." 
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Santirocco's reading can be combined productively with Davis's theory 
of alternation. Having presented the poet as former puer, I now suggest 
that we are to visualize as well the other side of the equation: puer as 
future poet. 

We can then apply a modified version of Davis's seasonal model 
for life's changes. He has argued that the poet of 1.5, in speaking of the 
puer, "constructs a paradigm for the philosophically flawed person who 
is condemned, by his failure of insight, to experience a predictable 
change as catastrophic" (Polyhymnia 226). In making this statement, he 
assumes that Horace's seasonal paradigm (which Davis convincingly 
isolates in other odes)!^ indicates simply change, nothing more specific. 
We find in mythological models, however, that the seasons are not 
merely emblems of a changing world but indicate a cyclical quality in 
the cosmos. With this fact and my previous arguments in mind, we do 
not need to read 1.5 as a criticism of the puer. Rather, we find that the 
ode portrays the timeless cycle of human emotions as they appear in the 
context of erotic lyric: we begin with the present delight and naiveté of 
the puer, which give way to his future despair; through this stand-in for 
the poet, we ultimately discover the substratum of the poet's past de- 
spair. From his own present position (the future position of the younger 
man?), the poet is able to advise the puer. 

The interaction between these two figures, who are on very differ- 
ent parts of the cycle I have proposed, calls to mind Johnson's discus- 
sion of the relationship between the experiencing of emotions and their 
transferral to written lyric. 


Whatever bappened or did not happen between Archilochus and his fian- 
cée, whatever her father did or did not do, the violence and the outra- 
geous wit of the fragments in question, this perfection of anger, remain— 
because Archilochus chose to find permanent and powerful shape for 
something that he had felt and that many humans feel. . . . What distin- 
guishes the lyric poet from people who are not lyric poets is perhaps, in 
part, his extreme sensitivity to emotions; but more important here is his 
ability to arrange his perceptions of emotion into clear patterns by means 
of precise language. In shaping emotions, then, the lyric poet performs 
two very different, indeed, opposite, functions simultaneously: he par- 
ticularizes a universal emotion or cluster of emotions, such as all men 


4^ See, e.g., Davis, Polyhymnia 148, 150—55. 
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share—that is to say, he dramatizes the universal, makes it vivid and 
plausible; and, at the same time, he universalizes an experience that is or 
was peculiarly his own, thus rendering it clear and intelligible. 

(Idea of Lyric 32--33) 


In a certain sense, then, 1.5 is the purest possible representation of the 
process of creating erotic lyric. Containing all three stages of the failed 
romance, the ode allows us to witness the affair from the educated 
perspective of the poetic speaker. 

Póschl (Horazische Lyrik 26--28) argues that 1.5, being the first 
amatory ode in the collection, is a programmatic representation of Hor- 
ace's attempt to distinguish his own erotic lyric from elegy. Though I 
agree that the ode is programmatic, I suggest that it is instead program- 
matic for the actual writing of erotic lyric. The poet, concerned with the 
timeless nature of the experience of romantic disappointment, repre- 
sents his own experience through the filter of someone else's experi- 
ence. His product crystalizes his feelings for the benefit of an internal 
audience, the puer, who could potentially learn from these words (but 
will not, because in the world of erotic poetry one never does). His ode 
also creates an ideal external audience for this genre, one able to feel 
the agony of the exchange quite vividly because it has not merely wit- 
nessed that experience but has been seduced into sharing it.!5 
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MINICIA MARCELLA: 
TAKEN BEFORE HER TIME 


Writing to his friend Aefulanus Marcellinus sometime in A.D. 105 
or 106, the younger Pliny lamented the untimely death ofthe daughter of 
a mutual friend, Minicius Fundanus: destined for an advantageous mar- 
riage, the girl had been deprived of her appointed wedding day and cut 
down in the bloom of youth, before she had completed her fourteenth 
year: nondum annos quattuordecim impleverat.! Until 1881 Pliny's trib- 
ute provided all that was known about the unfortunate girl, but in that 
year the unearthing of a familial tomb on Monte Mario just outside 
Rome disclosed a pair of funerary altars of late Flavian or Trajanic date, 
evidently carved by the same hand and bearing the names of a woman, 
Statoria M. f. Marcella, and a girl, Minicia Marcella Fundani f(ilia). 
After briefly considering other possibilities of identification, the first 
editor of the two inscriptions plausibly concluded that Minicia must be 
the daughter of Pliny's friend and the Statoria named in the neighboring 
epitaph: having predeceased her like-named daughter, the mother nat- 
urally found no place in Pliny's condolences.? Dates, names, and cir- 
cumstances fit.? Only one difficulty stood in the way: the girl's epitaph 
gives a summary statement of her age at death, precise and unequivocal 
and seemingly contradictory to Pliny's account: v(ixit) a(nnis) XII, 
m(ensibus) XI, d(iebus) VII. When manuscripts and inscriptions dis- 
agree on numbers, the possible sources of error are many and various, 


! Ep. 5.16.2; cf. 8 6, iam destinata erat egregio iuveni, iam electus nuptiarum dies, 
iam nos vocati. For the father, C. Minicius Fundanus, suffect consul in 107, see Syme, 
Roman Papers VII 603-19. 

? Dressel, “Camera sepolcrale” 14—16, remarking Pliny's silence about the mother 
at 5.16.4, sororem patrem [sc. puella] adhortabatur. 'The inscriptions, along with a third 
found in the same tomb, are reproduced at CIL VI 16630—32, that of Minicia (16631) also at 
ILS 1030. Both monuments are preserved in the Gabinetto delle Maschere of the Vatican 
Museums; see Boschung, Antike Grabaltäre 16-17 (stylistic dating), 81 no. 97, 85 no. 245. 

>If the speaker, Fundanus, at Plut. De Coh. Ira 6 (Mor. 455 F) is identical with 
Pliny's friend, his reference to a wife and "little daughters" (Ovyáxova—but the diminu- 
tive is perhaps merely affective) confirms the configuration of Minicius' immediate family 
and furthermore helps to date the dialogue: see Jones, “Chronology” 61-62. The mother's 
gentilicium suggests a Transpadane origin, as befits the wife of a native of Ticinum: see 
Syme, Roman Papers VII 608-9; cf. Raepsaet-Charlier, Prosopographie des femmes 582 
no. 733 (456 no. 552 for Minicia Marcella). 
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and in this instance modern opinion has shown little consistency in 
sorting them out. 

Sherwin-White in the standard commentary on Pliny's letters 
(347 ad loc.) declared it “better to accept the discrepancy than to cor- 
rect the manuscripts” but declined to pass judgment on the accuracy of 
either Pliny or the anonymous stonecutter. Stout, who was similarly 
disinclined to correct manuscripts, conceded that Pliny may have been 
mistaken but preferred to lay blame for the error at the stonecutter's 
door, and others have simply accepted the transmitted text without 
attempting to vindicate its authority ^ No one, it seems, has directly 
impugned Pliny's accuracy, but the precise figure cannot have mattered 
much to him personally, and the possibility that he was merely guessing 
or somehow miscalculated cannot be ruled out: his correspondent, Ae- 
fulanus Marcellinus, seems to have been a connoisseur of Pliny's obitu- 
ary notices (the only other letter apparently addressed to him, 8.23, also 
falls into this category) and was no doubt more concerned with rhetori- 
cal coloring than the unvarnished truth.» Some editors tacitly correct 
the manuscripts to agree with the stone, a solution for which Goold has 
offered an attractive defense.® Following Dressel (16), Goold (144) 
proposes that the discrepancy arose from a scribal slip, the letters 
xitiimpleverat written in minuscule in a common ancestor of the eight— 
and nine-book families of manuscripts having been miscopied into 
ple, the resolution gratifying; and the genesis of the supposed error is 
easily paralleled.’ In this case, however, the presumed path of transmis- 
sion is twisted and forked, and it does not appear to lead to the original 
text. 

Whereas the chief representative of the nine-book family (M, 
saec. IX) and several Renaissance witnesses to the eight-book tradition 
are said to exhibit Roman numerals at this point, elsewhere in the 
manuscripts of all three families of Pliny's Letters numbers indicating 


4Stout, Scribe and Critic 209, Others: e.g., Mynors; Syme, Roman Papers VII 608 
and n. 33. 

5Gamberini (Stylistic Theory 290—94) remarks and briefly analyzes the rhetorical 
elaboration of the two letters to Marcellinus, who is otherwise unknown. 

6So Kukula, Merrill, and Guillemin ad loc.; cf. PIR? M 631. See Goold's review of 
Stout's edition. 

7 Cf. Nipperdey at Tac. Ann. 14.64.1, puella vicesimo aetatis anno (Octavia in A.D. 
62): "Wahrscheinlich . . . Tac. schrieb duoetvicesimo, was Iletvicesimo geschrieben sei- 
nen Anfang wegen der Ähnlichkeit der drei letzten Buchstaben von puella verlor.” 
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ages were evidently transcribed verbally, whereas numerals were re- 
served for dates and monetary amounts.® The head of the ten-book 
tradition and our oldest surviving witness (TI, saec. v ex.), now reduced 
to just six leaves preserving the text only of Letters 2.20.13—3.5.4, shows 
both cardinal and ordinal numbers written out, and contemporary in- 
scriptional evidence to be adduced below indicates that in Pliny's day 
ages represented by the formula nondum compleverat annos tot were 
normally spelled out in words.? It therefore seems probable that in 
describing Minicia's age at death, Pliny wrote out the figure verbally. 
The question that needs to be asked, then, unless we suppose that the 
separate branches of the tradition, is how the common ancestor of the 
eight- and nine—book families of manuscripts came to preserve a Ro- 
man numeral here, when elsewhere it apparently represented ages with 
words. Surely it is more plausible to suppose that it did not and that the 
translation from a verbal to a numerical representation of Minicia's age 
occurred after the two branches of the family had split, in which case 
the likelihood of an identical error underlying the reading XU trans- 
mitted in both traditions becomes more remote. Certainty in these mat- 
ters cannot be expected, but unless we are prepared to posit an un- 
usually deep corruption——tredecim copied to xiii, misread as xiiii, and 
converted back to quattuordecim—in the early stages of transmission in 
antiquity, prior to the creation of the parent ofthe eight- and nine-book 
families, we must conclude that in substance, at least, if not in form, the 
manuscripts correctly report the number that Pliny wrote: quattuor- 
decim. How, then, to resolve the discrepancy? Consideration of the 
diverse contexts from which our information derives suggests that 
emendation may be unnecessary. 

Tombstones purporting to indicate the age at death of the de- 
ceased tend, naturally, toward a spurious precision. The same cannot be 
said of a consular orator revising his more carefully written correspon- 
dence (epistulae curatius scriptae, 1.1.1) for publication as a literary 
opus. Here in particular the theme called for discriminating treatment. 


8 Apes are written out at Ep. 1.12.4, 11 (see below, note 14), 3.1.10, 7.4.2, 10.79.2 
(10.80); cf. 8.5.1 (below, note 15). Jacques and van Ooteghem (Index 965) register the 
passages where Roman numerals are preserved. For the various branches of the manu- 
script tradition of Pliny's Letters see briefly Reynolds, "The Younger Pliny" 

? See Lowe and Rand, Sixth-Century Fragment (Pierpont Morgan Library M.462) 
at 2.20.13, 3.1.4, 3.17-8, 3.1.10, 3.2.3. 
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The special pathos of the maiden snatched away just before marriage, 
enshrined already in Sophocles’ Antigone, had by Pliny’s day grown 
into a well-worn topos demanding, among other things, a nuanced ap- 
preciation of the poignancy of the loss.!? That Pliny was prepared to 
comply with conventional expectations in exploiting the motif may be 
seen from his novel adaptation of a standard device designed to convey 
the desiderated tragic irony: a catalogue of ambivalent images drawn 
from the marriage and funeral rites, arranged in pairs, and represented 
as a series of dismal exchanges. Where traditional treatments focused 
on the bride and the central paraphernalia of the two ceremonies (fu- 
neral torches for wedding tapers, a dirge for a marriage hymn, a bier for 
a bridal bed, and so on), Pliny alludes instead — and self-consciously, as 
his parenthetical aside shows—-to the father’s ancillary role in procur- 
ing the requisite accessories: . . . audivi Fundanum ipsum, ut multa 
luctuosa dolor invenit, praecipientem, quod in vestes margarita gem- 
mas fuerat erogaturus, hoc in tus et unguenta et odores impenderetur 
(5.16.6).!! Where literary modeling of this sort is so patently contrived, 
biometrical precision in the matter of the girl's age at death is hardly to 
be expected. Nor is it found. 

In searching for a delicate way to suggest the premature termina- 
tion of youth, Pliny invoked an age that conveyed: to contemporary 
readers the incipient advance of puberty, an age agreed upon by medical 
and popular opinion alike as marking the boundary between childhood 
and adolescence. Lawyers fixed the minimum age for many rights and 
responsibilities at fourteen for boys and twelve for girls, but conven- 
tional wisdom— based, as always, on empirical observation —tended to 
regard fourteen as the age of sexual maturity in girls as well as in boys, 
and a popular system of measuring life in hebdomads, grounded in 
numerical symbolism and credited by followers of Hippocrates to So- 


1^ A staple of the Hellenistic epigrammatists (e.g., Anth. Pal. 7.182, 186, 188, 711, 
712) and the authors of funerary poems (e.g., Peek, Grab-Epigramme nos. 683, 988, 
1238), the motif was popular also with the novelists (Apul. Met. 4.33.4; Ach. Tat. 1.13.56; 
Xen. Eph. 3.7.2; Heliod. 2.29.3—4, 10.16.10) and in Pliny's day was sometimes found even 
in more elevated forms (e.g., Sil. Pun. 13.547): see further Seaford, “Tragic Wedding" 
106-10, and Rehm, Marriage to Death, on Soph. Ant. 810—13 and related examples in 
tragedy; Szepessy, "The Girl Who Died”; and, more generally on the “death of a maiden" 
motif in epitaphs, Lattimore, Themes in Epitaphs 192.94. 

Sen. Contr. 6.6, versae sunt in exsequias nuptiae mutatusque genialis lectus in 
funebrem, subiectae rogo felices faces, illustrates the banality of the conceit in less 
skilled hands. 
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lon, naturally saw the end of the fourteenth year as marking the transi- 
tion from childhood to youth in both sexes.!? In alluding to this water- 
shed, Pliny does not in fact pretend to say precisely at what age Minicia 
died; he merely observes that she had not yet completed a certain stage 
of life. Not yet, but nearly so, for she bore the virginal charms of youth 
with a wisdom and dignity beyond her years: nondum annos quattuor- 
decim impleverat, et iam illi anilis prudentia, matronalis gravitas erat et 
tamen suavitas puellaris cum virginali verecundia (5.16.2). In painting 
this picture of youth hovering at the threshold of maturity, Pliny embel- 
lishes the portrait with a motif drawn from a palette comprising the full 
array of feminine virtues, among which diversity of virtue ranked as 
a virtue itself.!^ What mattered in this rhetorical setting, more than 
chronological precision, were thematic concinnity and unobtrusive- 
ness. Elsewhere, when it was length of years that counted and. veri- 
similitude was sought; Pliny could be clinically exact.!^ The present 
context demanded subtlety and a lighter touch. 

So, here, as elsewhere in eulogizing the dead, Pliny slips comfort- 
ably and unobtrusively into the language of epitaph.!^ The dactylic 
phrase nondum tot compleverat annos and.its variants occur so fre- 
quently in Latin inscriptions of the early imperial period (always, it 
seems, with the number written out verbally) that we may assume a 
popular association of the formula with funerary commemoration.!6 At 
the same time, the verbs implere and complere in Pliny’s day had come 


I? T egal barriers: CIL I? 594 = FIRA P 21 (lex col. Gen. Iul.) ch. 98; Dig. 28.1.5, 
28.6.2.pr. (Ulpian); Macr. Sat. 7.7.6; and below, note 19. Medical opinion: Soran. Gynaec. 
1.20, setting the age of menarche "generally around the fourteenth year"; Galen 17 (2) 
6.37.8—9, 792.12—13 K.; cf. Macr. Somn. 1.6.71, post annos autem bis septem ipsae aetatis 
necessitate pubescit. tunc enim moveri incipit vis generationis in masculis et purgatio 
feminarum. Hebdomancy: e.g., Philo Op. Mundi 103-5; Censor. 7.2; Hieron. Epist. 32.9, 
Amos 6. See further Eyben, “View of Puberty" 695--96. 

P Compare Pliny’s enthusiasm for the elderly spouse of Macrinus: quot quantas- 
que virtutes, ex diversis aetatibus sumptas, collegit et miscuit! (Ep. 8.5.1). 

I4 Cf. Ep. 1.12.4, H, on the suicide of Corellius Rufus after a long struggle with gout, 
tertio et tricensimo anno, ut ipsum audiebam, pedum dolore correptus est. . . . implevit 
quidem annum septimum et sexagensimum; and see note 15 below. 

SCf. Ep. 8.5.1, on the marriage of Macrinus, upon the death of his wife, vixit cum 
hac viginti novem annis sine iurgio sine offensa, with, e.g., CIL IX 1530, sine iurg(io) sine 
querella; VI 8438, sine ulla offensa; further, Lattimore, Themes in Epitaphs 279—80, 
citing scores of examples with numerous slight variations. 

IE. g., CIL HI 9418 (CLE 1141), VI 21151 (CLE 398), 23010 (CLE 503), 25617 (CLE 
965, of A.D. 10), 37412 (CLE 2125); ICUR III 8234 (CLE 735); CIL XIV 2737 (CLE 1297). 
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to apply in temporal contexts not only to the duration of a specific 
period of time (years, months, and days) but also, more generally, to the 
completion or fulfillment of a recognized stage of life (infancy, youth, 
old age, etc.).!'7 When the two usages overlapped, any original distinc- 
tion in meaning tended to become blurred. Compare, for example, a 
tombstone set up at Beneventum by a bereaved father for a young 
daughter whose “youth had already twice filled out six years and was 
holding out the promise of marriage" (bis mihi iam senos aetas imple- 
verat annos | spemque dabat thalami).!$ We do not know how old the 
girl was when she died, but it would be rash to assume she had not 
completed her thirteenth year, since the collocation of references to a 
twelfth birthday and the prospect of matrimony, though it may inciden- 
tally point to her actual age, was probably intended in the first place to 
indicate her eligibility for a formal marriage under Roman law.!? 
Lawyers set the minimum limit, but attention to a prospective 
bride's physical development, as well as to her age in years, no doubt 
normally played a part in considerations of her readiness for married 
life.2° That some Romans regarded thirteen as the right age for a girl to 
marry is shown by a metrical epitaph discovered near Pozzuoli, which 
combines a popular element from the "death of a bride" motif (the 
marriage torch turned to the funeral) with a clear statement that the 
deceased, who died at thirteen, had reached the age for the bridal bed: 
quae thalamis aetas fuerat iam nubilis apta / destituit sponsum flebilis et 


V Cf. Ov. Met. 3.312, maternaque tempora complet (“bring a pregnancy to term”; 
cf. 11.311); Tac. Ann. 4.58.3, extremam senectam compleverit; and, somewhat later, Dig. 
28.6.4177 (Papinian), puberem aetatem complevit (probably "finish adolescence" — cf. 
Dig. 4.4.1.2 [Ulpian]; below, note 22-—rather than "reach puberty”); 36.1.11.2 (Ulpian), 
cum nubilem aetatem complesset. The sense of "arriving at" a definite point in life 
probably grew out of legal usage: cf. Dig. 33.1.21.2 (Scaevola) and 36.1.48 (Javolenus), 
both concerning a designated age of inheritance, and see further TLL s.v. compleo II 
2095.63—69, s.v. impleo, VII 634.71-635.15. 

ISCIT, IX 1817 (CLE 1055). 

Cf, Cod. Iust. 5.4.24, post duodecimum annum; Cass. Dio 54.167; Dig. 23.1.9 
(Ulpian). Some girls of course did in fact marry during their thirteenth year: e.g., CIL VI 
3604, 10867, 29324. 

20 The jurist Labeo is typically direct: non potest videri nupta quae virum pati non 
potest (Dig. 36.2.30); cf. Fest. p. 250 M., femina a duodecim (sc. annis) viri potens, sive 
patiens; Servius at Aen. 7.53, "iam matura viro, iam plenis nubilis annis"; CIL XII 743 
(CLE 454), of a girl dead at seventeen, . . . pervixit virgo; ubi iam matura placebat, 
nuptias indixit; further, Gardner, Women 38-41, and Treggiari, Roman Marriage 39-42. 
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soceros.?! At Rome, it seems, many girls did indeed marry young, be- 
tween the ages of eleven and thirteen (Morizot, “L'âge au mariage"); 
elsewhere in Italy and the western provinces a first marriage came more 
normally, perhaps, in the late teens (Shaw, "Age of Roman Girls at 
Marriage"). What is more to the point, the emperor Hadrian evidently 
regarded girls as having attained full puberty at fourteen; beyond that 
age alimentary support was felt to be no longer necessary?? Such was 
the enlightened social thinking of Pliny's day, and it is with its norms 
that his own attitudes generally conformed. 

When the young daughter of his friend Minicius Fundanus died 
shortly before her wedding day, the unfortunate but happy coincidence 
of social circumstance and literary convention made Pliny's artistic 
path clear. The epitaph inscribed on her monument duly recorded for 
posterity the total sum of her days of life; it fell to Pliny, writing too for 
posterity but in a different medium and with a different purpose, to 
lament the loss of a girl on the cusp of womanhood, ripe for the mar- 
riage of which she was now cruelly deprived. Both texts purport to 
represent her age at death. Neither is demonstrably accurate, and yet 
each, within its rhetorical and cultural context, is perfectly correct. 


JouN BODEL 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
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LITERACY IN THE ROMAN PROVINCES: 
QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
DATA FROM CENTRAL SPAIN 


William Harris’s study on ancient literacy has sparked vigorous 
debate and more than one volume of essays.! His contention that the 
literacy rate in the western Roman provinces is unlikely to have reached 
even the range of 5 to 10 percent sharply contradicts some earlier esti- 
mates.? He uses the relative density of inscriptions to produce what he 
deems “a quite accurate ranking of provinces by literacy” (Ancient 
Literacy 267-68). However, quite apart from the problem that epi- 
graphic density varies considerably within each province (being much 
higher in cities, coastal regions, and military frontier zones than in rural 
or mountainous districts), Harris’s method misleadingly stresses the 
quantity of inscriptions, rather than their contents, as the sole criterion 
of literacy. Moreover, he avoids discussing why people in the western 
provinces (in either pre-Roman or Roman times) became literate. As a 
corrective to this approach, I offer an example from Central Spain (the 
landlocked interior of Hispania Tarraconensis) to illustrate the extent to 
which literacy penetrated a provincial hinterland. 

The region in question comprises the territory of six ancient peo- 
ples: the Arevaci, Carpetani, Celtiberi, Pelendones, Turmogi, and Vac- 
caei (see figure 1). Sometimes (inaccurately) called “tribes” by modern 
scholars, their level of sociopolitical organization corresponds rather to 
the “complex chiefdom" model of anthropologists (Wright, “Political 
Formations" 41—44). Each of these peoples spoke a language which was 
either Celtic or Celticized. Non-Latin words in the epigraphy of this 
region show that Celtiberian was a Q-Celtic language (like Irish) rather 
than P-Celtic (like Gaulish and British). Spanish scholars generally 
assume that the p in such names as Pelendones, Palantia (a town of the 
Vaccaei), and Complutum (a town of the Carpetani) reflect a pre-Celtic 
language among those three peoples, although the personal names in 


! Harris, Ancient Literacy; Beard et al., Literacy; Bowman and Woolf, Literacy 
and Power. 

2Harris, Ancient Literacy 272. Cf. particularly Salway, “Roman Britain" 2, who 
explicitly characterizes Romano- British society as literate, contending that literacy was 
"essential in many... . walks of life. It was certainly not, as in other ages, restricted to a 
small or specialized class." 
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Figure 1. Central Spain, showing towns and hypothetical territories 
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these zones are largely Celtic (Tovar, Lucha de lenguas 90-94). How- 
ever, it appears from such old forms as the river name Sequana in Gaul 
that Q-Celtic may be the earlier language and P-Celtic a subsequent 
development.? Thus the P—forms in Central Spain could, at least in 
theory, be late Celtic rather than pre—Celtic.* Alternatively, the names 
Pelendones and Carpetani, attested only in classical sources, could 
reflect Greco- Roman mispronunciation of the Celtic elements Bel- 
(seen in the Gaulish theonym Belenos and ethnic name Belendi) and 
Carb- (as in the Arevacan name Carbilius, equivalent to Gaulish Car- 
vilius) rather than true P—words.? 

There is no trace of literacy among these peoples before the ar- 
rival of the Romans in Spain. Indeed we know from Caesar (BG 7.3) that 
the Celts transmitted information orally, though it is likely that there 
was also visual communication of religious and other ideas through the 
representation of stars, animals, warriors, and other folk-art motifs on 
painted pottery and perhaps on perishable goods such as blankets and 
baskets. Only in the second century B.c. did the region enter a proto- 
literate phase with the adoption of the coastal Iberian writing system— 
a partly alphabetic, partly syllabic script—for inscriptions and coin 
legends. This Iberian script, designed for a non-Indo-European lan- 
guage, was not ideally suited to Celtiberian phonology: e.g., the name 
Rectugeno had to be transliterated Retukeno because Iberian had no g 
and could not represent c/k without a following vowel. It is unknown 
how many people in Central Spain could actually read this script, but it 
was probably not many, because the number of inscriptions is very 
small (seven stone stelae and a dozen or so bronze tesserae), and it was 
not used at all among the Carpetani or Vaccaei. It was not, however, a 
purely “official” writing system: graffiti in this script scratched on Celt- 
iberian and Roman pots at Numantia, containing masculine personal 
names with the Celtiberian genitive ending —o, show that ordinary citi- 
zens there were literate enough to be able to label their possessions.® 

Since Central Spain was a remote highland plateau whose inhabi- 


3Whatmough, Dialects 49-51; Dillon and Chadwick, Celtic Realms 266. Cf. 
Greek, where Mycenaean i-go becomes hippos. 

4E.g., the form Pelendones is not attested until Pliny (NH 3.26); Livy (book 91, fr. 
18) calls them Cerindones (*q—?). 

5 Albertos, Onomästica 77. Likewise Hamp (“Complutum”) suggests that Com- 
plutum may be good Celtiberian, the spelling ~p/— representing Celtic *-bl-. 

6E.g., Luaniko, Elatunako, Aravasiko: Arlegui, “Cerámicas de Numancia.” 
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tants were famed for their resistance (as witness the twenty-year Ro- 
man siege of Numantia), it is perhaps surprising that Latin made any 
inroads at all. Yet that the envoys of the Belli and Titthi (component 
chiefdoms of the Celtiberi) addressed the Senate at Rome in a long and 
clear speech in 151 B.c. (Polyb. 35.2.6), and that the Numantines made a 
treaty with Q. Pompeius in 139 B.C. (App. Iber. 80), show that at least a 
few indigenous persons had learned Latin before the conquest was 
complete. 

Several factors contributed to the spread of Latin in Central 
Spain. One was that the close linguistic affinity between the Celtic and 
Italic languages greatly facilitated assimilation: indeed, Latin is nearer 
to Celtic than to Greek. Another factor was the large number of Celt- 
iberians who served as auxiliaries in the Roman army, where Latin was 
the working language, and brought this knowledge of Latin back to their 
communities afterwards. Spanish civilians who provided goods and ser- 
vices to Roman soldiers and administrators would naturally find a 
knowledge of Latin conducive to business. Once Roman rule was estab- 
lished, Latin was needed for everything from lawsuits to deciphering 
milestones. The local elite needed Latin both to communicate with the 
provincial government and as a mark of cultural prestige. As one writer 
says of the Gauls, "The elite, in their attempt to shed the roughness of 
Celtic speech, were introduced now to oratorical style, now even to the 
metres of the Muses."? Teachers, like the man from Clunia who made a 
living as a grammaticus Latinus,® succeeded in implanting Latin litera- 
ture in the students’ minds. Among the rock-carved graffiti at Penalba 
de Villastar near Teruel, in the Latin alphabet but mostly in Celtic 
language, appears an incongruous one-line quotation from Aeneid 
2.268, possibly written by a schoolboy, beneath which a different hand 
has (perhaps jokingly) cited the author as nescio qui.? This example 
suggests that while some Celts were using Latin script to represent their 
own language, a new generation was already learning poetry. À similar 
tendency is seen in metrical inscriptions, such as the epitaph of a boy 
from Clunia who hunted boar in the woods (CIL II 6338n), and an 
inscription from Complutum which combines quotations from Vergil 


7Sidon. Apoll. Ep. 3.3.2 (with specific reference to the Arverni). 

8CIL II 2892 = AE 1987, 617 (2d cent. A.D.). 

? Albertini, “Rapport” 200—201. If this is a jocular echo of Propertius' famous 
labeling of the nascent Aeneid as nescio quid, it provides further evidence for a knowledge 
of the Latin poets. 
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and Lucretius (Knapp, Inscriptions no. 155). By the end of the first 
century A.D., Central Spain had produced its own Latin poet, Martial of 
Bilbilis, a self-confessed Celtiberian (Mart. 10.65). By the late Empire, 
Greek poetry was also established among the elite, as evidenced by a 
mosaic from a Roman villa in the territory of the Vaccaei, depicting the 
combat of Glaucus and Diomedes, with a Greek quotation from Iliad 
6.120 (Mananes et al., Mosaico). 

While we do not know how many or how well Celtiberians spoke 
Latin, it seems unlikely that they quickly forgot their own language, as 
Strabo (3.2.15) says had happened among the inhabitants of Baetica by 
the Augustan period. The persistence of an indigenous linguistic sub- 
stratum is suggested both by the use of Celtic words in inscriptions of 
the Roman period (Lejeune, Celtiberica 104—5, 108—10) and by the story 
of the peasant of Termes who, accused of assassinating the governor of 
Tarraconensis, replied in his sermo patrius (Tac. Ann. 4.45). Yet al- 
though the Latin language was not imposed on the provincials,!? the 
eventual triumph of Latin is shown by the fact that the present language 
of Central Spain, Castilian, is based on Latin, not Celtic. 

Some evidence for literacy is provided by the survival of Roman 
writing materials. Papyri have of course perished, but their use is sug- 
gested by ink pots made of terra sigillata, with traces of ink still inside, 
found at Segobriga (a city where a notarius is attested epigraphically) 
and Palantia,!! and by cylindrical cases for protecting scrolls. Several 
such capsae are depicted on togate statues, probably of local magis- 
trates, from Segobriga (Almagro, “Esculturas”), while actual clay cyl- 
inders discovered at Palantia have been identified as Roman scroll cases 
(Navarro, Catálogo 120). Waxed wooden tablets, used in schools and 
for everyday business transactions, do not survive, but styli of bone, 
iron, or bronze have been reported in various cities (Bilbilis, Ercavica, 
Numantia, Segobriga, Termes, Uxama, Valeria) and at several rural 
villas in the region.!? Sometimes the identification of these objects can 
be verified from published illustrations. In other cases, caution is re- 


10“The government . . . was at no pains to impose the use of Latin everywhere": 
Syme, Roman Papers IV 64. 

!! Almagro-Gorbea and Lorrio, Segöbriga III 199; Taracena, "Objetos de Palen- 
cia" 93; CIL 1I 3119. 

12 These finds are sufficiently numerous that it would require a separate article to 
catalogue them. I will gladly provide references for any particular site or stylus type to 
interested researchers. 
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quired: the marquis of Cerralbo claimed to have found bone styli at 
Arcobriga, but his photograph shows them to be hairpins or earpicks 
(Cerralbo, Arcóbriga 39 and pl. Lvi1). Waxed tablets could also be used 
for wills, as we know from literary evidence and from surviving exam- 
ples from Egypt; the practice of drawing up wills in Central Spain is 
attested by numerous mentions in the epitaphs of heredes or ex testa- 
mento. 

But it is the inscriptions that give us our deepest insight into liter- 
acy in Central Spain. Apart from the many personal (often Roman) 
names in Latin characters scratched on pottery to denote ownership,'* 
there are more than 1,500 inscriptions on stone or (rarely) bronze, of 
which 63 percent come from the towns shown on the map, and the 
remainder from their territories.!? Though fewer than 10 percent of the 
inscriptions explicitly mention slaves or freedmen (Curchin, “Social 
Relations" 76), the personal nomenclature includes large numbers of 
persons with a single name or with non- Roman name elements (Cur- 
chin, “Limes” 694). The dedicants of inscriptions are thus largely non- 
elite peregrines, and many were probably semiliterate at best; their 
desire to set up a Latin monument may have been motivated partly by 
the desire to "boast their Romanity," and partly by the valid assumption 
that only a written memorial would endure.!$ The actual inscriptions, of 
course, were carved by stonecutters, of whom we have two testimonia 
at Clunia: an altar dedicated by the lapidarius L. Aemilius Quartio (CIL 
II 2772), and an epitaph erected by Trebius Lupus and Trebius Quietus 
to their mother, the last line of which reads “ Prosporus flecit),” showing 
that the stonecutter bore the Greek slave name Prosp(h)oros (CIL II 
2805). Although inscription making theoretically required three men (a 


B Suet. Nero 17; FIRA? YII no. 47. 

4E.g., Sánchez-Lafuente, “Grafitos.’ Some of the pot graffiti betray spelling 
errors, e.g., qi leerit at Saldaña (Palencia): Hispania Epigraphica 1 (1989) no. 493. 

15] have delineated the hypothetical territories through the Thiessen polygon 
method, whereby a perpendicular line is drawn at the midpoint of a line joining each town 
to each of its neighbours. While these may not coincide with the de iure boundaries 
(which we shall probably never know anyway), they do reflect de facto ones, since farm- 
ers normally take their produce to the nearest town. Since the hypothetical territory of 
Consabura would seem to sever Laminium from the Carpetani, it is possible that Ptolemy 
assigned one of them to the wrong chiefdom; however, neither site has yielded enough 
inscriptions to seriously affect the statistics on literacy. 

l6 Wightman, "Imitation" 71 (“une inscription se vantait en quelque sorte de sa 
'romanité' "); Harris, Ancient Literacy 222. 
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scriptor to write the draft, in cursive script, to the customer's specifica- 
tions; an ordinator to draw the guidelines and capital letters on the 
stone; and a sculptor to do the actual chiseling), in poorer workshops 
(such as one might find in the country) these jobs may have been com- 
bined (Susini, Roman Stonecutter 50). In any event, a slip by any of the 
three could result in an error on the finished inscription. If we cannot 
know the literacy level of the customers, we can at least assess that of 
the lapidarii. This can be achieved by tallying the proportion of inscrip- 
tions containing orthographic or other errors. 

The methodology adopted here should be briefly explained. Few 
classicists would argue that we should stop using literary sources be- 
cause they contain lacunae, textual variants, and suspected interpola- 
tions. Similarly, it would be unreasonable to insist, in an epigraphic 
study, that we use only inscriptions which are wholly preserved. A high 
proportion of inscriptions from Central Spain (roughly half, and in some 
places more) are broken or have illegible letters, yet many of these 
fragments contain valuable examples of spelling and other errors rele- 
vant to an examination of literacy. The problem in analyzing these quan- 
titatively is to decide which fragments are too small to provide a usable 
level of information. Harris, in his study of Pompeian graffiti, selected 
as his data base examples with at least three complete and intelligible 
words (Ancient Literacy 264). But the criterion of complete words pre- 
sents a problem for stone inscriptions, because even when we have the 
entire inscription, the text is sometimes so abbreviated that fewer than 
three words are written in full: e.g., CIL H 2724, D. m. Val. Rufine an. 
XII Lic. Anna m. pien. fil po., contains twelve words, but only two are 
spelled out. I have therefore retained Harris's reasonable criterion of 
a three-word minimum, but with the modification that two complete 
words plus at least two recognizable epigraphic formulae (such as C. E, 
D.M.S., H.S.E., V.S.L.M.) are considered equivalent to three words. 
That the stonecutter knew the correct abbreviation is in itself evidence 
of a certain degree of literacy. Naturally, if there is a mistake in the 
formula, this is counted as an error. 

In calculating orthographic “errors” I have included all deviations 
from the standard spellings familiar to us from classical authors and 
Latin dictionaries. However, it must be remarked that some of these 
irregularities may be variants pertaining to a particular region, period, 
or social class. While deviating from the norms of literary and official 
orthography at Rome, they presumably reflected actual pronunciation 
patterns and may have been regarded by many contemporary readers as 
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TABLE 1. Spelling Irregularities in Inscriptions 


Chiefdom Usable inscriptions* Error rate (%)** 
Arevaci 174 28.5 
Carpetani 123 23.1 
Celtiberi 137 22.8 
Pelendones 58 34.0 
Turmogi 114 24.5 
Vaccaei 88 29.4 


*Minimum three words or equivalent, as explained in text. 
**Percentage of usable inscriptions containing spelling irregularities. Calculated as the 
average of the urban and rural error rates shown in figure 2. 


acceptable alternative spellings, rather than symptoms of illiteracy. For 
instance, the monophthongization of ae to e and the representation of 
medial i by u, while repugnant to purists,!7 are well attested in the 
inscriptions of Pompeii and elsewhere, and were clearly common fea- 
tures of the colloquial language known variously as Vulgar Latin, popu- 
lar speech, or sermo plebeius. These features have been discussed else- 
where (Grandgent, Vulgar Latin; Carnoy, Latin d'Espagne; Gaeng, 
Local Variants) at greater length than is possible here. In this study I 
have not attempted to distinguish “wrong” spellings from “vulgar” 
ones. | 
Möcsy predicted that the more inscriptions found in a given terri- 
tory, the lower the percentage of errors (Gesellschaft und Romanisation 
228 and fig. 51). This hypothesis is largely but not entirely borne out in 
our region. As table 1 shows, the Arevaci, with the largest number of 
inscriptions, had the third highest error rate of the six peoples studied. 
The others do, however, follow Mócsy's rule. One would also expect 
the error rate to be much higher in rural settings than in the cities, 
where educational opportunities and standards of Romanization were 
presumably higher. The fallacy of this assumption is apparent from 
figure 2. In no instance does the rural error rate exceed tbe urban by 
more than 4.5 percent, and in two chiefdoms (Carpetani, Turmogi) it is 
actually lower. These results suggest that there was no significant differ- 


That such alternate spellings would be considered "wrong" if used by Latin 
students today, may reflect less on the literacy of the ancients than on the artificiality and 
inflexibility of modern orthographic standards. 
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ence in literacy between urban and rural masons. Although it is possible 
that some inscriptions found in rural contexts were produced by urban- 
based stonecutters or were moved to the countryside in a later period, 
the peculiar decoration of at least some groups of inscriptions clearly 
demonstrates that rural epigraphic workshops did exist (e.g., Espinosa 
and Usero, "Hirtenkultur"). Sometimes rural inscriptions combine the 
decorative traditions of two nearby cities: of two stelae from Briongos 
(Burgos), one is similar to the products of Clunia, the other to those of 
Lara de los Infantes (Abásolo, “Nuevas inscripciones" 163). 

The types of spelling irregularities encountered are listed in the 
Appendix. The commonest is the shortening of ae to e; ae for e (haere- 
des) is an example of hypercorrection. Quom (for quum) may reflect an 
orthographic convention (in literature as well as inscriptions) to avoid 
the combination VV (Boyce, Language of Freedmen 39). The dative 
plural Matrubos is a Celtiberian form: cf. Arekoratikubos on a Celt- 
iberian tablet from Luzaga (Hoz, "Epigrafía celtibérica" 71). Among 
consonants, x occasions the most variants (uxsor, ucsor, uxxor),!8 but 
the substitution of q for c, the omission of h, and the omission of dou- 
bled consonants are also frequent. 

Grammatical errors include wrong inflections (dibus for dis; nepo- 
tae for nepti; Ilvirum as nominative) and the use of the accusative after 
parcere (parce tuos), displaying the tendency of the accusative to sup- 
plant other cases in Vulgar Latin.!? Incorrect abbreviations include G 
instead of C for Gaius, and nonstandard numerals (XXXXXX for Lx, XIX 
for XXII), as well as errors that may result from faulty preparation by the 
ordinator (SITL for STTL; ISE for HSE; N for AN; E for F). Some 
words have missing letters (fecerun(t), H(e)rculi, cons(i)lia, e(t)), sur- 
plus letters (ale}nnorum), incorrect letters (Aemelius, pienfissimae), or 
haplography (Plemi(ni)anus, V(en)anti). In one case a tabula ansata has 
an unexpected addition in the bottom right corner because the stonecut- 
ter ran out of space.?0 

In many inscriptions the letters are crudely carved. Hübner's fre- 


ISTt is a curious footnote to Spanish linguistic history that the typesetter who 
prepared the running titles at the top of each odd-numbered page of Saavedra’s article on 
the road from Uxama to Augustobriga, twice misspelled the former toponym as Uxsama 
(Saavedra, "Descripción" 31, 41). 

1? Hispania Antiqua Epigraphica 8—11 (1957-60) no. 1590; Boyce, Language of 
Freedmen 62. 

?? Knapp, Inscriptions no. 255. On Plemi(ni)anus see Curchin, “Plemianus.” 
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TABLE 2. Variations in Age-Rounding 


Male rounding index Female rounding index 
(sample in brackets) (sample in brackets) 
By chiefdom 
Arevaci 70.7 (36) 75.5 (18) 
Carpetani 66.0 (26) 79.7 (12) 
Celtiberi 80.5 (12) insufficient data 
Pelendones 89.6 (19) insufficient data 
Turmogi 81.3 (30) 84.4 (20) 
Vaccael 77.1 (23) 88.7 (21) 
By location 
urban 64.9 (62) 75.8 (54) 
rural 82.1 (84) 73.4 (32) 
urban/rural average 73.5 (146) 74.6 (86) 


quent notation “litteris rudibus" or "litteris malis" in CIL II is usually 
justified, to judge from the published photographs. He also refers to the 
inscriptions of Palantia, Numantia, and Segovia as “viles,” adding (II 
p. 379) that those of the last city are so poor that it is excusable that only 
thirty survive of the hundred once known! Problems with letter forms 
include backward S or E substitution of V for Y or vice versa, the use in 
one inscription of Greek sigma for Z, and a rustic form of A without a 
crossbar, especially common among the Pelendones.?! 

A final indication of illiteracy, that reflects on the populace at large 
rather than the stonecutters, is age-rounding. In a now classic article, 
Duncan-Jones showed that ignorance of one's true age (as revealed 
when a disproportionate number of ages in inscriptions are divisible by 
five, and are thus mere estimates) is a frequent concomitant of illiteracy 
and is especially prevalent among persons of lower social status and 
among women. From an examination of inscriptions, he found that age— 
rounding in Spain is commoner than in Italy, Gaul, or Africa, but rarer 
than in the Rhine or Danube provinces (“Age-Rounding” 343). Like 
Harris's epigraphic density study, Duncan—Jones’s article assumes ho- 
mogeneity within each province. In fact, a large proportion of Spanish 
inscriptions come from the highly Romanized southern and eastern 


21 AE 1987, 641 (sigma). An A without crossbar also occurs on the Coligny calendar 
from Gaul: Whatmough, Dialects 1000. 
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coastal regions. An: examination of age-rounding in Central Spain 
shows how misleading Duncan-Jones’s figures are. 

‚I followed the formula used by Duncan-Jones and others to pro- 
duce age—rounding indexes for men and women. First, the percentage 
of ages divisible by five was calculated in each age decade from 23 to 62; 
the four resulting percentages were then averaged. The deviation from 
the normal proportion of ages divisible by five (20 percent) was regis- 
tered on a scale from 0 to 100, by subtracting 20 from the overall per- 
centage and multiplying by 1.25. The results are shown in table 2. 

Although, as explained earlier, we do not Know the social status of 
most persons named on inscriptions, it is apparent that age-rounding i 1S 
far higher among women than among men. This is especially true in the 
cities, where the female index surpasses the male by some ten points; 
these figures are remarkably similar to those for Pannonia, where the 
male and female indexes are 64.8 and 75.9 (Duncan—Jones, “Age- 
Rounding” 343). I am unable to explain why the male index is so high in 
the country and the female index so low, except to point out that in the 
43-52 decade, 18 out of 18'male ages were rounded, and tliis 100 percent 
figure inevitably raised tlie overall average. The small female sample 
may also be a factor: in Germany, Duncan-J ones derived an incredibly 
low female index of 20.7 (sample: 45) against 51.3 for men (sample: 350). 
However; the important point is that all the figures in table 2 far surpass 
the’ age-rounding indexes of 56.6 (male) and 58.4 (female) for Spain ` asa 
whole. In fact, using the urban/rural averages we find. that both men and 
women in our region exceed the Spanish ayerages by some 16 points. 
The corollary is that if we were io examine agé-rounding i in the more 
Romanized parts of Spain, we would find it müch higher than the Span- 
ish average. To test this hypothesis, I analyzed the ages on tlie 1 inscrip- 
tions of Tárraco: the male rounding index there is 32.3 (saniple: 47), 24 
points below the Spanish average and 41 below the’ ‘Central ‘Spain fig- 
ures.?? Thus’ there can be tremendous differences i in age-rounding and 
hence i in literacy "within a single province. ' 
= How. does the evidence for age-rounding compare with that for 
masons’ mistakes? The chiefdoms with the highest age“rounding index 
for maäles (Pelendönes) and females (Vaccaei) arë also those with the 
highest spelling error rate. "The Carpetani, who have the least male : age- 
rounding, älso have à low error rate. Thus it is clear that not only is 


22There are insufficient data to calculate the female rounding index at Tarraco. 
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there a higher incidence of illiteracy in Central Spain than in coastal 
areas of Tarraconensis, but even within Central Spain there are marked 
differences between chiefdoms. 

The evidence of the inscriptions, in terms of both spelling abnor- 
malities (at least some of which are the fault of the stonecutter) and 
age-rounding, shows that the illiteracy rate in Central Spain 3 was ‘rela- 
tively high. On the other hand, the graffiti, the large number of lower- 
class inscriptions, and the frequent finds of writing materials on ar- 
chaeological sites combine to suggest that literacy (or some degree of it) 
may have been more extensive than the 5 to 10 percent predicted by 
Harris, and thus not confined to a small elite. As Möcsy rightly ob- 
serves, inscriptions are a product of literate people, and even inscrip- 
tions with occasional orthographic mistakes are evidence for the ability 
to write Latin (Gesellschaft und Romanisation 212). Moreover, the, de- 
sire to erect an inscription, to state the age at death even when not 
accurately known, and to use correct epigraphic formulae provides 
solid attestation that large numbers of provincials were captivated by 
what MacMullen has appropriately called the “epigraphic habit.”?? 

_ LEONARD A. CURCHIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WATERLOO ` is NS end i ee 


APPENDIX: 
SPELLING IRREGULARITIES IN INSCRIPTIONS 


Vowels and Diphthongs 


ae for e: haeredes 

ai for ae (archaism): Saihli, = Saeli 

e for a: Dieniensis — Dianiensis 

e for ae: Cecilius; also common in fem. sing. Aktive ending 
e for i: Uxenensi = Uxamensi 

ei for i (archaism): heic, Tulleia 

i for e: Eufimus, filix, Hirinius = Herennius 


23MacMullen, "Epigraphic Habit" 233, pointing out that the “habit” inevitably lies 
within the boundaries of the literate part of the population. 

Research for this essay was made possible by a generous grant from the Social 
Sciences and Research Council of Canada. I thank the editor and an anonymous reader 
for helpful suggestions. 
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i for ei: isdem 

i for ie: pintissimus 

i for u: amicis (for -us), posivit = posuit 

i for ui: posit 

i for y: Phillis, Nimphis 

0 for u: Tertollus, quom 

ou for u: Loucanus 

u for i: Maxumilla, Septumia, Matrubos (for -ibus) 
syncope of medial vowel: Asp(e)ro 


Consonants 


b for v: vibi, serbus 

c omitted: Quin(c)tio 

c for ch: Cresume, Eutycia, Arcelaus 

c for q: cui — qui 

c for sc: suceperunt 

cs for s: pocsuit 

cs or xs for x: ucsor (also uxsor, uxxor), vicsi, Plexsena, exs, Sexstus, Uxsamensi 
f for ph: Sofus, Belerofons, Foebas 

f for v: Mefanate 

h omitted: (/)abeat, an(h)elat, Otoniano, Stenio 

k for c: karissimo 

n omitted: Cresces 

n for gn: nati 

n for m: Uxenensi 

p for ph: Nympeius 

q for c: Herquli, quravit, arqarius, diqas 

r omitted: Ma(r)tialis, Supe(r)stes 

s for z: Sosumus = Zosimus 

t and th mixed: Ametysthus 

v omitted before u: serus, vius, Primitius, Aestius, Flaus 

v for b: Vivio = Vibio, oit (sc. ovit) = obit 

v for f: videlis 

v for h: covertis = cohortis 

single and double consonants reversed: Flaccila 

single for double: excus(s)us, Reburi, Marcelo, Metela, anorum, Amonius 
double for single: possuit, vernacullae, Caesarria, Seranna, Fessto, Domittio 
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BRIEF MENTION 
ANCIENT ANAGRAMS 


In a recent book on the Christian poet Aurelius Prudentius Cle- 
mens, Martha Malamud makes the interesting suggestion that the clos- 
ing line of his Hamartigenia conceals an anagram: 


lux immensa alios et tempora vincta coronis 
glorificent, me poena levis clementer adurat. 


Let boundless light and foreheads bound with crowns bring glory to 
some; as for me, may a light punishment burn me gently. 


She rearranges the last four words to read as follows: Aurelio Prudente 
se clamante, “Aurelius the Prudent proclaiming himself.” ! Before turn- 
ing to this particular anagram, we need to ask a much more basic ques- 
tion. Did ancient poets play this game at all? 

Malamud refers to the centos of Ausonius and Proba and the 
pattern poems of Optatianus Porfyrius as the "background" against 
which “we must set the poetry of Prudentius" (41). This is a highly 
misleading perspective. On the one hand, acrostichs, anacyclica, figure 
poems, and the like were already popular in the Hellenistic age.? To 
judge from an epigram in which Martial sharply attacked such exercises 
as pedantic tours de force (specifying palindromes and anacyclica), 
they enjoyed a vogue in early imperial Rome.? On the other, the great 
bulk of late antique poetry was not in the least influenced by these 
traditions. There is no justification for invoking a late antique mentality 
uniquely or innately disposed to "the overt and radical manipulation of 
language." 

There is in any case an important respect in which the sort of 
anagram Malamud postulates is rather different from most verbal par- 
lour games. Even when incorporated in passing in a long poem, an 


! Malamud, Poetics of Transformation 44—46. 

2For a succinct overview of all such “Spielerei” see Gardthausen, Griechische 
Palaeographie 11 60—68; in Callimachus and His Critics ch. 2.2, I hope to have shown that 
the earliest figure poems date from the late rather than early Hellenistic age. 

3Mart. 2.86, with the useful explanatory paraphrase in Sullivan, Martial 74—75. 
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acrostich is easy to spot,^ and figure poems (in the shape of altars and 
organs) cannot be missed. As for etymological puns, if the similarity 
between form and meaning is not immediately obvious (lucus a non 
lucendo), they fail. Some word games do not catch the eye so readily. 
Isopsepha, for example, as written by their best-known practitioner, 
Leonides of Alexandria; in the form of epigrams, consist of a distich or 
quatrain in which the letters are treated as numbers and added up so 
that the totals of each line or couplet come to the same.? Or anacyclica, 
like the following couplet by Nicodemus of Heraclea, 


IIqveAóztr, 1688 ooi $àgoc xal xAaivav 'Oóvooguc 
Tiveyxev ÖoAıynv £&avoocac àvooóv, (AP 6.314) 


which scans just as well when read backwards (atoandov t&avicac 
doAuynv . . .).5 Nonetheless, such virtuosity was not left to be discov- 
ered by chance; isopsepha and anacyclica are normally equipped with 
headings or notes explaining what they are. For example, an isopsephic 
encomion by Dioscoros of Aphrodito is actually so entitled in the au- 
thor's autograph copy (Loówndoa éyx@pia), and the numerical totals 
written against each line." Moreover, the virtuosity is a purely surface 
epiphenomenon; it adds nothing to the sense of the poem, and if the 
casual reader misses it, he misses only virtuosity. But if Malamud's 
anagram were accepted, it would add considerably more to the conclu- 
sion of Prudentius' poem than (say) an acrostich. 

Anagrams as we play the game today (for example, in crossword 
puzzles) are normally posed overtly and explicitly as riddles, with clues 
to guide us, not concealed in a poem without warning (as in the alleged 
example in Prudentius) on the assumption that readers will be on the 
lookout. It is true that medieval vernacular poets were fond of working 
their names into poems through anagrams and cryptograms, but there 
are always clues or a pointer in the context. The most complicated and 
elaborate are those of Guillaume de Machaut, but he “diligently points 


^For a recent survey on the use of acrostichs in ancient poetry see Courtney, 
“Acrostichs”; see also Cameron, Callimachus and His Critics ch. 2.2. 

>For full details see Page, Further Greek Epigrams 504-11. 

For other examples see Cameron, Greek Anthology 123. 

7MacCoull, “An Isopsephistic Encomium." 
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out the lines which contain his name (and which often make no sense in 
their context).”3 

A recent book by Fred Ahl claims to detect many anagrams in 
Roman poetry.? But almost all the cases that carry any conviction at all 
are etymological associations of one sort or another: e.g., Verg. Aen. 
8.322-33, LATIUmque vocari / maluit, his quoniam LATUIsset in oris. 
The reader is clearly encouraged to look for the meaning of the name 
here, scarcely an anagram as we understand the term, since it is the 
very similarity of the words that is held to justify connecting them. 
Nowadays the better the anagram, the more cunningly it disguises 
rather than suggests its other face. 

In inscriptional acrostichs the reader is helped out by some such 
device as marking the relevant letters in red, or spacing them out in 
some way.!? The last two lines of the epitaph of T. Aelius Faustus actu- 
ally tell the reader to look for his signum in an acrostich: 


ut signum invenias, quod erat dum vita maneret, 
selige litterulas primas e versibus octo. (CLE 1814.7—8) 


The versus intexti Worked into the poems of Optatianus Porfyrius were 
picked out in gold letters in the copy Porfyrius himself sent the emperor 
Constantine. Furthermore, in order to achieve these effects, Porfyrius 
had to start by engineering exactly the same number of letters in every 
line, so that his poem formed a perfect square grid. Naturally, this alone 
prepares the reader to search for hidden verses. The familiar case of 
ROMA/AMOR, though it could be classified as an anagram, is more 
importantly a palindrome, another standard and (of course) easily iden- 
tified type of word game. 

Yet another type is the spelling out of words (often obscene) sylla- 
ble by syllable in epigrams: e.g., PE DI CA RE in Priapea 67.1—2:!! 


PEnelopes primam DIdonis prima sequatur 
et primam CAdmi syllaba prima REmi. 


8 Kooper, "Art and Signature" 228-29; Hoepffner, "Anagramme bei Machaut”; 
Kane, Piers Plowman 55, 68—70. 

9 Ahl, Metaformations 47-48. 

Io See Cameron, “Filocalus and Melania." 

"See Buchheit, Studien 82-87, with many examples. 
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Yet again, there is always some (often as here very heavy-handed) 
pointer in the context to encourage the reader to look for the hidden 
word. 

Another interesting case is an epigram by the Neronian poet Rufi- 
nus, in which (on the transmitted text) a girl is told to put on a garland 
the poet has sent her and cease to be haughty. There is no indication 
why the garland should have this effect. More than half a century ago 
A. M. Harmon pointed out that the initial Jetters of the first four flowers 
in the garland together with the whole of the last one (capitalized below) 
spell xoaviov, "skull," a memento mori:'* 


Eotı Koivov, ‘Podén te xGAvE, voteon T ‘Aveuavn, 
«ai Naoxtaoos tyods, xai xvavavyés "ION. (AP 74.3—4) 


Denys Page dismissed this as “an ingenious but improbable notion," ? 
nor indeed was Harmon able to explain why putting on this garland 
(Tadra orewauevn, line 5) should change the girl's behaviour. In ancient 
times, to send a girl a garland to wear was in effect to invite her to a 
symposium,!^ hardly the way to improve her behaviour. On the basis of 
a similar epigram where a boy is told to “consider the narcissus” (oxé- 
war vá&oxicoov) and abandon his haughtiness, I suggest the minimal 
correction oxewyaguévn.!5 The girl is not being told to put on the garland, 
but to consider it, reflect on its lesson. Flowers are the ultimate symbol 
of the transience of beauty, and when in addition their initial letters spell 
"skull," a beautiful girl might well reflect on the proximity of the grave 
and treat her admirer a little better. My purpose is less to insist on the 
emendation than to show that without some such pointer, there is no 
reason why the reader should pause to search for a hidden meaning. 

Different though all these ways of hiding words behind the surface 
of texts are, the one feature they share is the provision of a pointer in 
the context or the structure of the text. The implication is that it would 
not otherwise occur to readers to look behind the surface. When we 
bear in mind that throughout antiquity texts were written with little or 


iz Harmon, “Say It with Flowers." 

3Page, Rufinus 97. 

M Robin Nisbet in a lecture once characterized the garland as the “black tie of the 
ancient world." 

I5 Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina III, ed. E. Cougny (Paris 1890) IV.67, 
emended and explained in Cameron, Greek Anthology 234—36. 
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no punctuation and often even no word division, it is easy to understand 
this need for a pointer or clue of some sort. Readers of Ahl’s book have 
to keep asking themselves how much of their persuasiveness his exam- 
ples owe to the modern distinction (of which I too have gratefully 
availed myself) between upper- and lower-case letters. 

Do ancient texts offer any true anagrams? There is a suggestive 
chapter in Artemidorus’ dreambook (4.23) where the word avaygau- 
uatuouóc is used, not of the perfect anagram, but for transposition of 
letters in a very general sense: "neither transposing syllables, nor re- 
moving or adding letters" (oUte uevaOévrsec ovAXopóàc OUTE AbeAövteg ñ 
moooVEVtES yoáupata). Earlier interpreters (among whom he names a 
certain Aristandros) mention å&vayoauuatiouós as one possible way of 
interpreting dreams that cannot be made to yield sense any other way. 
Amusingly enough (he adds), having done this they never quote any 
examples. Artemidorus himself is very sceptical: only use it on the 
dreams of others unless.you want to deceive yourself (Freud of course 
was more receptive to such methods). 

The word àváyoauua itself seems not to be used in this sense. The 
entry dvaypauuatıouög in LSJ offers some examples that look promis- 
ing, anagrams on the names of Ptolemy and Arsinoé Philadelphos, but 
there is a catch. The sources cited are both twelfth-century Byzantine: 
Tzetzes and Eustathius. Eustathius quotes a whole series of what he 
calls avayoapnpatiouol (45.45—46.9 = I 74 van der Valk). One or two 
are ancient. For example, the identity of “Hoa and dye was read into 
Homer (Il. 21.6, 1jépa. © "Hon / nívva xoóo0e poOstav £ouxéuev) by 
allegorizing interpreters as early as the fifth century. We find it reflected 
in Plato’s Cratylus (404b-c): it was "because of his concern with meteo- 
rology that Zeus concealed Hera's name in the word for air" (ueteweo- 
ÀAoyOv ...óv Géoa “Hoav óvóuaosev Ertixpuntöuevog).!6 But most 
are no more than trivial examples of metathesis purporting to reveal the 
read meaning of words: xöAog and óxyAoc, &xoa and xága, c&oety and 
£oatn, bAbapog and dAabeos, iyos and Aoiyoc. Many are surely 
Byzantine rather than ancient." 

Tzetzes claims that Lycophron won fame at the court of Phila- 
delphus less because of his poetry than because of his anagrams. His 


t6 Buffiere, Mythes d’Homere 106-10. See too a passage of Philo preserved in 
Armenian (trans. Lamberton in Homer the Theologian 50—51); Julian Or. 4.136-37. 

17“Anagrammatismus species veriloquii est, quae apud Byzantinos tantum vigebat 
neque apud antiquos grammaticos reperitur" (van der Valk ad loc.). 
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two examples are 'Agowón = “Hoas tov, a piece of flattery designed to 
suggest that the queen was “Hera’s nosegay,” and IlvoAeuotog = And 
uelırog Eyer (Schol. Lyc. p. 5.7 Scheer). Here we have the familiar 
motif of the king's honey-sweet speech (West on Hesiod, Theog. 83), in 
this case concealed within Ptolemy's very name. It may be doubted 
whether this is really a quotation from Lycophron, but even if it is, 
surely from a riddle propounded in and for itself, not concealed in a 
poem where it might be missed by inattentive readers. The syntax of 
GMO u&Autoc Aéyer is peculiar, nor do the words fit any obvious metrical 
pattern. 

Even in its own terms there are problems with Malamud's ana- 
gram. It is at once too ambitious and yet not successful enough. It 
would be one thing if (say) the last two words could be rearranged to 
give something simple like "Prudentius Clemens" or "Clemens scrip- 
sit,” especially if the concealed words fitted the original metre and 
syntax. But the plausibility—and certainly the decipherability—of an 
anagram is in inverse proportion to its complexity. How could anyone 
be expected to recognize a four-word anagram in the ablative absolute 
construction? 

And why those four words? It will be noticed that Malamud arbi- 
trarily excludes the first word of the clause from her anagram. Having 
done that, she then abandons the original syntax and repunctuates after 
instead of before the me: “Thus the entire last line, when the anagram is 
set forth, reads: glorificent me: Aurelio Prudente se clamante, ‘let them 
glorify me: Aurelius the Prudent proclaiming himself!” But what of the 
preceding line? The natural rhetoric of the sentence forces the reader to 
pause at glorificent, and prepare for a sharp contrast between the fate of 
alios and me: “may light and foreheads bound with crowns glorify oth- 
ers, WhileZ....” 


lux immensa alios et tempora vincta coronis 
glorificent, me poena levis clementer adurat. 


Do we just forget about the fate of the martyrs once the anagram has 
been detected? 

There are three further problems. First, there is a (to me) uncom- 
fortable conflict between the surface conclusion of the poem (in which 
the poet sees himself as too much of a sinner to hope for paradise; that 
is for martyrs alone) and the anagrammatic conclusion, in which he 
boastfully proclaims his name. Second, Prudentius, not Prudens, is his 
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name. An anagram has to be perfect; near misses win no cigar. Third, 
his diacritical name, the one of the three by which he was known in 
contexts where one name alone was used, must have been the last, 
Clemens.!? It would therefore be more than merely odd if this were the 
one name missing in the anagram. Malamud might perhaps reply that 
this is covered by the original text, and it is certainly intriguing that 
original text and anagram together come so close to all three of the 
poet's names. But even so, clementer in itself lends no support to the 
postulated anagram. 

Malamud characterized clementer as a "failed signature" in the 
text read straight (that is, without anagram). But "failed" surely goes 
too far. Given the deeply religious conclusion of the poem, the sugges- 
tion of the poet's name (his diacritical, be it noted) is enough, the more 
so because conclusions were the traditional place for a sphragis.!? Then 
there is the role it plays in the final clause, an adverb qualifying the 
poet's own punishment, an etymological pun harmonising to perfection 
with the religious context. Prudentius hopes that in the life to come he 
will be treated with the clemency his name suggests. To my mind, this is 
a dignified and appropriate personal touch on which to close. 


ALAN CAMERON 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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IRENE J. F. DE JONG. Narrative in Drama: The Art of the Euripidean Messen- 
ger-Speech. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1991. x + 2i4 pp. Cloth, Gld. 100, $57.14 
(US). (Mnemosyne Supplement 116) 


The virtues of de Jong’s work are notable. She i is an acute and’ ‘careful 
observer of the ancient texts, and.she has made good use of a fresh perspective 
and more exact description of narrative discourse to advance our appreciation 
of Euripides’ dramatic art. But thie narratological tools that shaped her insights 
come áta cost. Her thought i is sometimes unnaturally constrained i in attempts to 
formalize evidence according to preconceived theoretical categories, and her 
exposition, usually accessible and clear, is Sometimes marred by obscure, often 
unnecessary, ugly neologisms. 

] The first of three studies comprising this work focuses upon restrictions 
imposed by a first-person narrator on the presentation of offstage information. 

Whatever is told must be told from his limited, eyewitness point of view. Using 
examples from thé Medea and Bacchae (1043ff. ), de Jong aptly illustrates how 
Euripides exploits this limitation by making his messengers recount events as 
they themselves experienced them. Particularly penetrating is her analysis of 
the gradual revelation by the herdsman i in the Bacchae of the godhead of the 
stranger (36- 37). , 

No less astute is her examination of verbs in the historical present 8- 
45). By concentrating on „places in the text that do not conform to established 
theory, de Jong. finds a cogent reason for the high incidence of these.forms i in 
Euripidean messenger speeches. They do not merely highlight important ac- 
tions, as previously thought; rather, they help turn the messenger into a more 
substantial character, so that, whenever he uses the present tense, he seems to 
relive in memory ‘the events he reports or to emphasize the moments he himself 
deems noteworthy. 

De Jong rightly takes issue with Dodds’s facile contention (ad 765- 68 
[Oxford 1944]) that the herdsman in Bacchae could not have seen the maenads 
washing theiriselves. Scholars do tend to hold fiction to false standards of real- 
ism, and de Jong’ sown reconstruction of the action falls into this same trap. Itis 
hot so much a question of whether “the herdsmen.. . would quite naturally 
have hidden themselves . . . and watched the events from a safe place until the 
end" (20) as it is of whether the various allusions to hiding and watching are 
sufficiently lively to convince the audience of the apparent naturalness of the 
scené and the veracity of the herdsman's report. 

Because of her grasp of the narrator's role and the care she has taken to 
examine earlier claims, de Jong is able in her second study on the messenger's 
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style of presentation to dispel another misconception, that the messenger is 
always a detached observer. His narration, like narrations in general, can be, 
and frequently is, an emotionally charged vehicle for his own internal motiva- 
tions and opinions. The messenger in /on, for instance, out of loyalty to his 
mistress, pointedly avoids Ion’s name in recounting the events leading up to 
Creusa’s attempt to murder her husband’s heir (102). 

After specifying the contribution of the messenger speech to the develop- 
ment ofthe action, de Jong turns her attention, in the third study, first to another 
“dramatic” feature of Euripides’ narrative technique, the use of direct quota- 
tion (131-39), and then to a comparison of the difference between drama and 
narration in the presentation of visual and auditory information common to both 
(140—63). Concluding with a discerning comparison of offstage to onstage mad- 
ness (163—71), she reminds us of the great advantage of narrative over dramatic 
discourse: the mediation of the narrator in conveying unspoken thoughts. The 
messenger in Hercules Furens tells the audience not only what they themselves 
might have seen Heracles doing, but also what he, the messenger, thinks Hera- 
cles thinks that he, Heracles, is doing. 

In her close reading of Euripides de Jong has proven her sensitivity as an 
observer of the literary act. Unfortunately she has not transferred this sensi- 
bility to the art of expository writing. Following the practice of other narratolo- 
gists, she sometimes conceals her thought in baroque formulations that are not 
only unfamiliar but deliberately obscurantist. Like cryptological codes, these 
terms are naturally redundant, mechanical translations of thought that can be 
adequately expressed in natural language. They are designed not to inform, but 
to deny access to information. Unlike the codes of the CIA, however, these 
codes are thought by their users to be profound. They are not just a way of 
talking. They become a way of thinking, the diabolical devices of a new scholas- 
ticism. New evidence is translated without hesitation into the new code, even 
when it does not fit or when to do so means deforming or ignoring important, yet 
inconvenient, facts. Not only are such dubious transformations unclear, they 
are uneconomical, imposing senseless repetition on otherwise straightforward 
statements. 

To her credit, de Jong in this study spares us the impossible pseudo- 
mathematical formulations that make her earlier work on the Iliad (Narrators 
and Focalizers [Amsterdam 1987]) virtually unreadable. Still we must cope with 
a certain amount of this nonsense. What exactly do her readers gain from seeing 
the equation “N = F = C” (p. 2)? It looks like chemistry. But it is not chemis- 
try, or even good linguistics. Indeed, instead of informing, it confuses. The trick 
term is “focalizer” (F), a fictitious entity concocted by narratologists to supply 
a factor comparable to the other factors, N (= narrator) and C (= character). It 
is derived from a French barbarism, “focalization” (was “focus” too simple?), 
that, on the pretense of dispelling old ambiguities, means nothing more nor less 
than “point of view.” “Focalizers” are not some third kind of agent. They are 
simply narrators or characters whose point of view is being expressed. But by 
being made to operate in narratological equations as though they were indepen- 
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dent agents, they assume the mantle of substance. Perhaps as de Jong gathered 
her evidence, it was advantageous for her to use these terms, but it is not helpful 
for us, who must laboriously retranslate them into simpler, more meaningful 
expressions. 

The effort to appear scientific spawns other problems. An opaque nar- 
ratological translation (“i.e. according to his experiencing focalization," 1), that 
neither expands nor elucidates the previous statement, disrupts a train of 
thought, fairly begun with a relatively transparent assertion (“A first-person 
narrator can choose to narrate events exactly as he experienced and understood 
them at the time they took place"). The reader must mount a search to find out 
that the newly minted word “mechanema” means “intrigue” and that “mecha- 
nema messenger—speeches” are just speeches in which “the outcome of an 
intrigue” (180) is described. Why not just use the English terms in the first 
place? Idle, too, are “analyses,” like that given for the use of first- and third- 
person accounts in JT 260—339 (pp. 6-7), that support a well-taken point with a 
translation of the whole speech. The reader does not need such undistilled 
evidence, any more than he needs repeated first-person synopses of what the 
author is about to do next, a habit in which de Jong too frequently indulges. 

De Jong’s appendices likewise pose difficulties of form and content. 
Much of the information found there could have been incorporated in footnotes 
or even omitted. Readers especially interested in the “signs of the ‘you’” in 
Appendix G, for instance, can test de Jong’s conclusions with a concordance. 
They need not see all the evidence gleaned to render a conclusion. Well-chosen 
examples suffice. Appendix A, a useful inventory of messenger speeches, 
would have been just as accurate, and far more intelligible, had simple English 
sentences been used instead of numerical categories (180). Their very rigidity, 
by treating variation from a norm as a question of exclusion, denies the seman- 
tic complexity of dramatic language. Although Euripides puts most narrative 
accounts of offstage action in the mouth of a character outside the main action 
(criterium 1), his occasional use of a protagonist for this purpose (Hec. 1132-82 
or Tr. 1123--55) makes dramatic sense and violates no unbreakable rule. By 
contrast, narrative comment (criterium 2), whatever its rhetorical form, seems 
essential to an announcement in continuous discourse of offstage action. Even 
though the death of Astyanax is not directly told (7r. 1123-55), the reporting of 
Andromache’s request and departure conveys much narrative content. 

Because of its thoroughness and discrimination, de Jong’s work, despite 
its faults, merits the close attention of scholars. Perhaps in her third book she 
will look beyond the example of her present teachers and imitate the literate 
discourse of the precursors of narratology who wrote precisely and even ele- 
gantly of the narrator’s focus or point of view. Although Henry James did not 
see everything there was to see about what he saw, his readers at least knew 
what he knew. 


G. A. MACHEMER 
CHAPEL HILL 
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KENNETH DOVER, ed. Aristophanes: Frogs. With introduction and commen- 
tary. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xvi + 398 pp. Cloth, $69. 


Although Frogs succeeded remarkably in 405 B.c., bringing an olive 
wreath to Aristophanes and an invitation to reperformance, and although gener- 
ations of Byzantine schoolmasters and their Western successors placed it 
alongside Clouds and Plutus as an interesting, edifying, and eminently teachable 
comedy, it rather baffles modern readers. Greek students struggle, as always, 
with the (to them) strange vocabulary, and the still stranger allusions, from 
bathmen's ashes to twittering swallows; and they mostly look, first to the Loeb, 
then to their teachers, to unravel complexities of comic diction, style, structure, 
and overall meaning. Their teachers, in turn, depend on old class notes, a few 
chapters in books, and (if they are lucky) a good reliable commentary, less to 
solve problems than, somehow, to hold them at bay: problems such as Di- 
onysus' role and his odd coupling with Xanthias, the staging and relevance of 
the two choruses (were the Frogs visible?), the structure and stylistic presenta- 
tion of the Aeschylus—Euripides contest, its relation to the earlier, more tradi- 
tional comic scenes, and the significance, finally, of Dionysus' choice of Aes- 
chylus. Ironically, Aristophanes has followed "Aeschylus" into incomprehensi- 
bility, and his own "cleverness" joke has taken on new meaning. We all have 
books in hand (as Aristophanes' audience, of course, did not); but we literally 
cannot see, and sometimes cannot imagine, how the simplest comic ideas were 
staged in 405. All the more are we grateful for this splendid new edition and 
commentary, which is a triumph of philological care, scholarly judgment, and 
the common and comic sense for which Sir Kenneth Dover has long been ad- 
mired. i 

In his introduction Dover describes the literary and political background 
of Frogs, its composition and structure, personae and choruses, and its princi- 
pal themes and concerns. Sophocles’ death, he argues, brought only minor 
changes. He analyzes the poetry contest at length, emphasizing norms of judg- 
ment and the rooting of stylistic parody and comment in fifth-century discus- 
sions, comic conventions, and popular experience. He also discusses the origi- 
nality of Xanthias’ slave role, the Doorkeeper of the Underworld (who is not 
Aeacus), the two choruses, and the religious and political dimensions of Frogs. 
The introduction concludes with a thoroughgoing description of the play’s tex- 
tual tradition, an evaluation of the interrelationship and relative usefulness of 
the manuscripts, and a fine account of what ancient commentators have contrib- 
uted, for good or ill, to various textual problems. Scholiasts will feature promi- 
nently in Dover's generous yet selective critical apparatus and throughout the 
commentary. 

I have only two regrets. The first is that Dover weighs in on the side of a 
visible Frog chorus, with insufficient evidence and (as I think) insufficient prob- 
ability. The “frog-swans,” said Charon, would be heard (not seen): how should 
this unheralded chorus suddenly appear in the orchestra? Would the Frogs have 
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been seriously inaudible behind the scenes? Should Clouds 2735-90 and 298-313, 
sung at least partially offstage, be dismissed as an irrelevant nonprecedent? We 
might, it is true, miss the colorful Frogs (the play has been staged very suc- 
cessfully with water ballet, in the Yale swimming pool); yet their invisibility may 
have been symbolic as well as convenient, signaling the evanescence of Old 
Comedy itself together with its characteristic animal choruses—although “the- 
atrical fantasy" will still (in Dover's words) "allow us to see what Dionysos only 
hears" (56—57). 

My second regret is that Dover rejects any possible development of Di- 
onysus, whom he rather reduces to a typical comic figure. One of Dover's 
strengths is that he knows Aristophanes' audience so well, knows its basic 
outlook, its prejudices, what it laughs at and why (witness his Greek Popular 
Morality). But I think he underestimates the subtlety, complexity, ambiguity, and 
sheer ambition of Aristophanes' comedy of ideas-cum-farce; underestimates, 
too, the contribution of modern critics, notably Charles Segal, who have argued 
for Dionysus' evolving role and significance in Frogs, especially in connection 
with religious cult and ritual. 

But, returning to gratitude: this commentary is full, learned, perspica- 
cious, enormously helpful in detail. Naturally, it explains realia, jokes, and 
allusions, from kidneys to woolstuffs, from those bathmen's ashes to those 
twittering swallows. It opens up, for amateur and professional alike, Aristopha- 
nes' far-ranging social, political, and literary fields of reference. I single out six 
aspects of the commentary for special mention: 

(1) Obscenities, once bowdlerized (Merry) or printed without comment 
or with mild paraphrase (Stanford), are explained straightforwardly. Thus éyxé- 
yoda: xüdsı Ogóv (479), "I have shat in my clothes," parodies the libation 
formula, Exxeyvrar . . . “To modern taste," says Dover, "this instance is ex- 
treme," but he is amused, and so, with his encouragement, are we. In his 
extensive discussion of ó&xó AnxvOtov (1200), Dover expatiates upon the dis- 
puted penis joke: quite rightly, in my opinion, and with the same zestful delight 
shown earlier in his notorious observations upon Clouds 977-78. 

(2) Dover's sensitivity to nuances of tone and meaning, so vital for (re- 
imagined) performance, appears especially in his discriminating comments on 
particles, word order, and easily overlooked choices of reading: e.g., the accen- 
tuation of iov iov at 653 (a cry of pain, quickly readjusted to comic pretense); 
the choice of xai où 91) Aaßwv at 888, as against xai dy od; or of ti ob at 1019, 
with R, as against od ti. Even the best—intentioned scholars (I know one well) 
sometimes miss these distinctions. 

(3) The metrical analyses are precise, accurate, and clear, and help us 
recover mood and tone, much as Dionysus himself is caught up in the cheerful- 
ness of 394ff. Anyone who loses hrs place easily (has this Doverian possessive, 
and also the accusative hrm, become acceptable in the U.K.?) will be grateful, 
as I was, for Dover's resetting of a first Greek syllable before each paradeig- 
matic line of longs and shorts. 
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(4) Dover draws our attention repeatedly to the uncertainty of speakers, 
the unreliability of sigla in the manuscripts. He is, however, willing to take risks, 
as when he divides 263--64 between two women for maximum comic effect. He 
grapples especially well with the tangle of speakers in the parody scenes, where 
Dionysus holds his own, e.g., at 1155. 

(5) Ever keeping performance in mind, Dover provides many helpful sug- 
gestions about staging. Thus he comments on the handling of donkeys (at 35), 
on appropriate vulgar gestures (at 87), on the movements of boat and ferryman 
at 180—208, and on the necessary presence of slaves at 549ff. He helps us visual- 
ize the contest from 830 on with Pluto presiding, seated upon a throne. 

(6) Dover's discussion of 1435—66 is masterly. His solution, partly follow- 
ing Dindorf and Herrmann, is to set aside 1442—50 as the later year's alternative 
version of 1461—66, written and delivered in 405 B.c. when good naval advice 
still mattered. The result is economical but pointed. Euripides and Aeschylus 
offer one piece of advice each, the one frivolous (and encroaching on comedy !), 
the other serious. 

Let me end by contributing a few, very minor suggestions. I see a nec- 
rophilia joke at 67; a "teach your grandmother to suck eggs" comment at 107; a 
figurative as well as literal nepinartog at 953 (“You can’t ‘get around’ that point 
easily!"); another sex joke competitively erected at 1042 (&vvexre(vsew); and, 
along similar lines, an implied phallic disaster at 1223 (cf. the Hermokopidae 
affair). At 1263 (and cf. 1294) could Aristophanes be parodying a judgment 
scene, as from Aeschylus’ own "OzAov Kotois? Finally, I suggest that Aristoph- 
anes praises his own comic inventiveness at 1370-73. “What a wonderfully 
funny idea this is!" Indeed it was-—and still is. 

These are token contributions, for Dover's commentary leaves little room 
for addition or detraction. It is simply excellent. It is also well and generously 
printed, well worth the "two obols." No question about it: Dover retains the 
Chair of Comedy, uncontested. 


KENNETH RECKFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


N. G. L. HAMMOND. Sources for Alexander the Great: An Analysis of Plu- 
tarch's Life and Arrian's Anabasis Alexandrou. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. xvi -- 345 pp. Cloth, $64.95. 


N. G. L. Hammond and the world of ancient Macedonia have become an 
inseparable duo. Indeed his scholarly output in this direction has been so prodi- 
gious, his range of expertise so pervasive, and his research methods so pains- 
taking that one would be foolhardy to overlook or underestimate his judgments 
and assessments. At issue here is a volume of source analysis (hereafter SAG), 
“the second part of a comprehensive study of the sources which lie behind the 
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five main extant accounts of Alexander the Great” (xi), the companion to Three 
Historians of Alexander the Great: The So-Called Vulgate Authors, Diodorus, 
Justin and Curtius (Cambridge 1983) (hereafter THA). And so SAG is replete 
with references to THA and seasoned with citations to many of the books, 
articles, and reviews on things Macedonian which Hammond has written over 
the past twenty-five years. In effect, Hammond recycles Hammond, reechoing 
the claim that he is "breaking new ground, because a detailed analysis has not 
previously been attempted" (SAG xii, THA 3) coupled with the reproof that all 
too many scholars create their Alexanders by picking and choosing incidents to 
suit their fancies without serious recourse to evaluating the extant source tradi- 
tion (SAG 14—15, THA 11). 

Hammond's analysis of Plutarch is by far the more complex. Recognizing 
that the Life "partakes of biography and history" (3), he finds it appropriate to 
distinguish between what he calls "reflective" (i.e., biographical) and "narra- 
tive" (i.e., historical) passages, which, once defined, become the cornerstones 
for his commentary (Part One: Plutarch's sources for the narrative passages, 
sections 1-9, pp. 5-162; and Part Two, section 10: Plutarch's reflective passages 
and Alexander's personality, pp. 163—87). 

The "reflective" passages, wherein "Plutarch reflects upon the person- 
ality, character and the changing nature of Alexander" (3), albeit few in number 
(1.e., 4.1—8, 21.5—23.10, 28, 39—42.4, and en passant thereafter), are to Hammond 
the tail that wags the "narrative" dog. "[Plutarch] took great trouble at the start 
of the Life," he notes, "to define the natural endowment of Alexander in body 
and mind"; moreover, “he chose anecdotes and incidents to produce the de- 
sired effects" (166). He also contends that the "reflective" passages belong to 
"one category because they are in one style and of one kind of content" (3); 
furthermore, they are tempered by Plutarch's “own memory of what he had 
written in Moralia and in other chapters of the Life" (184), as well as his reliance 
on a disparate, albeit select, group of “particular sources” which appealed to 
his inclinations, namely statues, paintings, and a short list of authors and liter- 
ary items. Among the latter were Epistolai ("Plutarch mentioned more than 
thirty such Epistolai, which he evidently thought to be genuine. They were used 
mainly in the reflective passages to exemplify A's personal qualities," 159) and 
the Ephemerides (“There is no doubt that Plutarch . . . had access to a copy of 
Alexander's Ephemerides," 171). 

By contrast, Hammond calls the "narrative" passages “the record of the 
incidents" (3) which Plutarch selected to illustrate "Alexander's personality in 
action" (167); as a group they are "remarkably uneven, both in style and in 
content" (3) and comprise a veritable potpourri of Alexander stories. Despite 
the diversity of this raw material, however, Plutarch's method of composition 
was quite simple, for, as Hammond sees it, he "chose one account out of many 
for a single run of narrative, selected from that account the appropriate material 
and then reduced it to the dimensions that he required for his biography. Finally 
he cast it into his own form and style, and the resulting version of events was his 
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own creation. As a general rule he did not name the chosen account which had 
been the basis of his own version. On the other hand, if he found in another 
account a piece of information which had not been in the chosen account or was 
at variance with it, then he might add it to his own version, and in so doing he 
tended to name that other account” (162). And who according to Hammond was 
Plutarch's main narrative source(s)? “Principally Cleitarchus and sometimes 
Aristobulus" (154); beyond this, he drew on twenty-plus other authors (some of 
them unknown; e.g., 35.10—14, "there is no clue to his sources for these points”; 
or 49,8-15 and 55.2--8, which are aptly labeled “Plutarch’s choice") together 
with Epistolai and the Ephemerides (for a complete list see Attributions, 149— 
51). If, on occasion, Plutarch lost track of his own methodology (e.g., “In 68.1— 
5, Plutarch produced a rambling and muddled account which can only be of his 
own making. . . . This jumble of episodes is an excellent example of what hap- 
pened when Plutarch failed to follow the guidance of a narrative source," 126- 
27), still he was ever wary of the validity of everything on record (“When 
Plutarch wished to express doubt about the historicity of an event or an anec- 
dote, he made use of the conventional expressions ‘it is said’, ‘they say’, ‘it 
seems," 6). In all of this the question remains whether Plutarch read ev- 
ery source or came upon some of them secondhand. In Hammond's opinion, 
"where Plutarch cites an author by name the probability is that he had direct 
knowledge of that author's work" (153). 

Although Hammond stops short of completely discrediting Plutarch's bi- 
ography of Alexander, there is no mistaking his disparaging bent. Speaking on 
behalf of modern historians, he insists that "there is a great deal that is unsat- 
isfactory in Plutarch's analysis and portrayal of A's personality" (186). For one 
thing, “we do not regard an infant's natural endowment . . . as a powerful ele- 
ment in the development of the adult personality" (186); for another, “His [Plu- 
tarch's] picture of a deteriorating A was certainly overdrawn” (187). And while 
he is willing to make some concessions (e.g., “Plutarch had access to more 
information than we do. He had more understanding of the religious beliefs of 
the time. And he was honest in believing what he wrote," 187), he is not so 
forgiving of Plutarch's approach to and choice of sources. In fact he frequently 
decries the biographer's indiscriminate manner of picking "incidents" to suit 
preconceptions and personal fancy, to say nothing of his imprudent resort to the 
likes of Cleitarchus (that “most unscrupulous” of authors, 329). If, then, we 
hold Hammond to his own words (“Inevitably the worth of much of the Life 
depends on the value of his various sources," 187), the verdict seems perfectly 
clear: honesty notwithstanding, Plutarch's methods and literary portrait of AI- 
exander are tainted. 

When it comes to Arrian's history, Hammond's endorsement is unequivo- 
cal. In sum, his Arrian is as Arrian would want it, a man of principle and 
professional expertise (military, administrative, and literary), who “embarked 
on the writing of the Anabasis for the sake of the truth as he saw it” (315). And 
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unlike Plutarch, he kept an open mind in searching for “a true and not an 
impressionistic or sensational picture of A” and “reported accurately the events 
which he found in the histories of Ptolemy and Aristobulus. . . . no doubt be- 
cause they best knew the circumstances and the personality of A" (322). Nor, he 
continues, is there any reason *to doubt the truth of what Ptolemy and/or 
Aristobulus had recorded" (322), inasmuch as Ptolemy had direct access to the 
Royal Journal and faithfully reproduced its content (200—5). This was not true of 
Aristobulus, which is why Arrian "always preferred" (321) Ptolemy when the 
two historians differed in detail (for his part, Aristobulus was privy to Alex- 
ander's private letters to Olympias, 263). Hammond is so convinced that Ar- 
rian, either firsthand (221) or more likely via Ptolemy, was intimately aware of 
the content of the Journal that he has no compunction about stating and restat- 
ing this as a fact in each of the six sections (11-16) in Part Three of his analysis 
(Arrian's sources for the Anabasis Alexandrou, pp. 189—311). He keys, in partic- 
ular, on ingredients which in his opinion could only derive from a “day to day 
narrative," such things as the reckoning of "distances and intervals between 
events in terms of days” (198), “vivid descriptions" of geography and topogra- 
phy, the routes taken by the army, the numbers of men in special forces and 
reinforcements, orders issued by Alexander, the names cum patronymics and 
duties of officers, and reports of negotiations both by letter and by envoys. "Our 
conclusion, then, is that the bulk of Arrian’s account is derived ultimately from 
a totally reliable unbiased record of factual matters. It therefore provides the 
fundamental basis for any understanding of Alexander's career" (204). 

Arrian also incorporated legomena from other authors, primarily “those 
who lived during the years of Alexander’s achievements” (323)——i.e., Cleitar- 
chus, Onesicritus, Chares, Callisthenes, Ephippus, Hieronymus, and Hagno- 
themis, as well as Diyllus, Eratosthenes, and Satyrus from the next generation. 
While the names of Diodorus, Trogus, and Curtius are conspicuously absent 
from this list, Arrian “made it clear that he had read the works of all writers on 
the deeds of A. He wrote of them as a group" (323). As far as the legomena are 
concerned, Hammond thinks that Arrian was content “to leave it to his readers 
to decide where the truth lay" (323; see also 333)—but not without some guid- 
ance. As Hammond describes it, "Because Arrian was including two kinds of 
information— what he derived from Ptolemy and/or Aristobulus, and legomena 
from other authors—he made use of a stylistic device in order to make the 
distinction clear to his reader. The former material appeared normally in finite 
narrative tenses, and the latter was introduced by some word of ‘saying’, fol- 
lowed normally by Ot. or by the accusative and infinitive construction. This 
practice was not announced by Arrian. It operated from the first word of his text 
at 1.1.1 Aéyetas followed by the accusative and infinitive . . .” (190). Apart from 
this, Arrian “cited other authors by name for particular incidents or views” 
(323). 

As for the third major component of his history—Arrian's own interjec- 
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tions—these twenty-five passages (Hammond’s count) “were always clearly 
marked by the use of the first person” (324). Arrian also imposed his own style 
on the speeches, some of which were free compositions, others based on ver- 
sions reported by his sources, especially Ptolemy and/or Aristobulus. In the 
case of a direct speech by Alexander, Hammond again looks to the Royal Jour- 
nal as the point of origin (221). If Arrian proves elusive on this and other mat- 
ters, it is a minor detraction, at least to Hammond, who is more impressed that 
Arrian told the truth (“Pursuit of the truth led Arrian to praise A, where praise 
was truly due in his opinion. . . . In the final assessment Arrian listed faults as 
well as merits in A. He asserted that the criticisms that he made were due to his 
own respect for the truth," 315) and practiced a methodology that "was superior 
to that of some of his critics" (333). 

While SAG and THA will surely remain standard reference works for 
years to come, Hammond harbors no delusions that his analysis will convince 
everyone. On the contrary, he is acutely aware that many of his suggestions 
regarding the identity of sources used by Plutarch and Arrian admit to "varying 
degrees of probability" and that certain of his deductions and conclusions twist 
the screw against recent trends in Alexander scholarship on such matters as the 
credibility of Ptolemy and Aristobulus (“the opposition to this evaluation of 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus as compared to the authors behind the legomena has 
taken several forms," 329), the survival of an authentic Royal Journal (“this 
view is not that of recent writers," 204-5), the nature and worth of the so-called 
Vulgate Tradition ("indeed it has become customary with some recent writers 
that they turn more to the 'Vulgate' authors and cut Alexander down to an 
ordinary size," xii), and Plutarch's reliance on the narrative of Cleitarchus (“we 
can dismiss as unsound the supposition that Plutarch did not use Cleitarchus 
because he cited him only twice and that for minor points in the Life," 155). 
Provocative though he may be, he has sought to discover the truth about the 
Alexander source tradition out of the Alexander source tradition itself and has 
challenged his would-be critics and detractors to do likewise. 

In his introduction of a new volume of essays dedicated to Hammond 
(Ventures into Greek History, ed. I. Worthington [Oxford 1994), Eugene Borza 
says: "Hammond may occasionally be wrong, but his conclusions have resulted 
from skills honestly exercised — his sensitivity to the landscape, an encyclopae- 
dic knowledge of the ancient sources, a remarkable memory for detail, and an 
unusual joy in his work. His efforts have stimulated both criticism and continu- 
ing scholarship" (xiv). SAG will prove no exception. 


W. J. McCov 
UNIvERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
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DIETRICH LÜHRS. Untersuchungen zu den Athetesen Aristarchs in der Jlias und 
zu ihrer Behandlung im Corpus der exegetischen Scholien. Hildesheim, 
Zurich, and New York: Olms-Weidmann, 1992. xviii + 286 pp. Paper, 
DM 49.80. (Beitráge zur Altertumswissenschaft 11.) 


In antiquity the name of Aristarchus of Samothrace was a proverbial 
designation for an acute critic: cf., e.g., Cic. Att. 1.14.3; the Stoic philosopher 
Panaetius of Rhodes called him a uóvug for his ability to divine the sense of 
poetry (fr. 93 van Straaten). But for the modern world he remained merely a 
name until in 1788 J. B. d'Ansse de Villoison printed the text of the scholia to the 
Iliad preserved in the tenth-century codex Venetus Graecus 822 (= Venetus A). 
To be sure, Villoison did so without himself suspecting what treasure he had 
raised (Wilamowitz, Geschichte der Philologie [Leipzig 1927, rp. 1959] 46). But 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth saw publication of 
other editions of the Homeric scholia as well as reconstructions of the principles 
of the Alexandrian critics. More recently, the definitive edition of the Iliadic 
scholia, completed in 1988 by Hartmut Erbse, has given impetus to a fresh look 
at various aspects of ancient Homeric philology, including this study by Dietrich 
Lührs. 

Aristarchus has, of course, been the subject of monographs in the past, 
notably Lehrs's pioneering De Aristarchi studiis Homericis and Roemer's Aris- 
tarchs Athetesen in der Homerkritik. Nevertheless Lührs's study is by no means 
redundant; for Lehrs could touch on Aristarchus’ critical method only briefly in 
the course of his comprehensive study, and Roemer's book was flawed by a 
subjective approach which allowed him to attribute to Aristarchus the atheteses 
with which he agreed but abjudicate all others from the great critic. (For my 
taste Lührs could have devoted less space to unprofitable verbatim quotations 
of Roemer and more to exploring the views of more recent scholars, e.g.,. the 
argument of Lohmann in support of the athetesis of B 27, cited but not refuted 
by Lührs [209], although he rejects the athetesis). In any case, Lührs follows 
the safer path of assuming that all the opinions which a scholium of Aristonicus 
records derive from Aristarchus. 

One key to understanding the great Alexandrian's method lies in analyz- 
ing the rationales for his atheteses. However, to discuss each of the attested 
reasons in detail would have exceeded the limits Lührs proposed for his work, a 
Góttingen dissertation directed by Klaus Nickau; therefore he focuses on two 
groups of atheteses, those of verses which were, implicitly or explicitly, con- 
demned as superfluous and those of repeated verses, and provides us with the 
most detailed analysis yet of Aristarchus' handling of these two categories, 
which forms the body of the book, preceded by some preliminary matter and 
followed by a brief conclusion and indices locorum and verborum, the former of 
which enables the book to function as a commentary on the relevant passages of 
the Iliadic scholia. I only wish that he had included a third index of other 
grammarians whose views are discussed. 
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The “Einleitung” offers a brief history of the problem, followed by chap- 
ters discussing the transmission of Aristarchus’ Homeric commentary (I), the 
nature of Aristarchus’ edition of the Ziad (II), and the question whether Aris- 
tarchus knew Aristotle’s Homeric studies (III). Chapter I amounts to a clear 
setting forth, after Erbse, of the facts of transmission. On the other hand, 
chapter II goes beyond Erbse in arguing, convincingly, I think, that the sense of 
Aristarchus' critical signs must have been to provide a link between an edition 
and a commentary (Erbse had recognized the existence of the commentary but 
not the edition). This chapter concludes by seeking a sensible via media be- 
tween the view that all of Aristarchus' readings rest upon transmission (Bolling) 
and that none of them do (van der Valk). Less convincing is chapter III, which 
attempts to set Aristotle's categories of errors into relation to the kinds of 
rationales given for Aristarchus' atheteses; but the similarities which Lührs 
finds are of too general a type to make a genetic relation likely; his use of 
Aristotelian terminology in the sequel (GAoyov, Avot £x toU x000Qzxov, etc.) 
should accordingly be treated with reserve. 

Lührs has seen and documented some important patterns in the reports of 
atheteses. His findings can be briefly summarized: (1) Redundant verses: Aris- 
tarchus tended to use the occurrence of an unusual word at the end of one verse, 
immediately followed by a verse explaining that word but offering no new infor- 
mation, as an index to the inauthenticity of the second verse. (2) Repeated 
verses; functionless repetitions drew Aristarchus' fire, whereas an echo of an- 
other verse alone was enough to provoke a Zenodotean athetesis. In the process 
Lührs has provided a wealth of careful exegesis of the source texts, often being 
the first to understand a scholium correctly. 

Precisely the question of the repeated verses, however, raises a larger 
issue which really needed to be considered and discussed as such. The repeti- 
tion of verses belongs to the technique of oral poetry. Lührs is, of course, well 
aware of this fact and often cites (and agrees with) the objections to a given 
athetesis on grounds that it "ignores formular practice" or the like (Kirk apud 
L., 205). But the ancient and modern approach to such passages will be based 
on fundamentally different criteria (cf. L.'s comment, 260: "Aristarchs Kritik 
macht auch vor typischen Formelversen in typischer Situation nicht halt"). 
Similar considerations will also apply to the so-called redundant verses: they 
may have been created to explain an obscure word but within, rather than 
subsequent to, the period of the creation of the epics. Lührs reaches similar 
conclusions on a case-by-case basis but might have been led to reflect that the 
modern consensus against almost all of Aristarchus' atheteses may rest upon 
systemic factors. Thus in the late twentieth century Aristarchus can no longer 
claim the same place in the history of Homeric scholarship as he had in the 
nineteenth, though his importance in the history of method in classical philol- 
ogy generally remains extraordinary. 

Aristarchus' approach did not remain uncontested even in antiquity, how- 
ever; and it is a real service of Lührs to set this critic more firmly than ever 
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before into the context of an ongoing ancient discussion of the Homeric texts. 
Though the scholars behind the exegetical scholia, because of their anonymity, 
have tended to receive short shrift from their modern counterparts, Lührs sys- 
tematically compares their reports with those of the A~scholia. In the process 
he shows that even after the death of Aristarchus, Homeric criticism continued 
alive and well (if not on the same level), sometimes agreeing with, sometimes 
contradicting that illustrious predecessor (cf. 172), and altering terminology in 
the process (156 n. 20). But it can be risky to attempt to infer the number of 
scholars behind a given exegetical scholium (cf. 159); surely a scholar can have 
more than one idea! Even if they cannot necessarily be assigned to separate 
commentaries, Lührs usefully isolates several different tendencies in the extant 
exegetical scholia, including one which attempted (systematically?) to refute 
Aristarchus’ atheteses. In his discussion of this phenomenon (287) one would 
have welcomed a stand taken on Hiller's thesis that most such scholia derive 
from the late antique grammarian Pius (Philologus 28 [1869] 86-115). 

In the space available for this review no adequate impression can be given 
of the range of learning skillfully deployed and clearly set forth in Lührs's pages. 
Rather I confine myself to noting a few problems. Once having established his 
view of the otiyot weQtoaoi on the basis of a number of examples, he then tries 
to use the concept so developed to eliminate from this category a testimony 
which explicitly uses the term svegtoadv (sc. sch. T ad A 189-93; L. 97). Possi- 
bly—though he does not say so-—he is influenced by the fact that this material 
derives from an exegetical rather than an A-scholium (but he is prepared to 
believe [96-97] that sch. T ad P 410 does refer to athetesis of a ot(yogc x£oiooóg 
not mentioned in the A-scholia). In any case, as he himself notes (16), the 
terminology of the scholia is not uniform; but surely the modern student should 
work within the (admittedly very wide) parameters of the ancient terminology; 
the alternative is to fall into the petitio principii of inventing a system out of 
ancient evidence and then excluding other ancient evidence on the basis of the 
construct so created. (A similar problem arises when he objects [48] that "der 
Begriff évavtiov” is "nicht korrekt verwendet” in sch. A ad E 838-39.) 

Queries, misprints, addenda: p. 22: something went wrong with the spiri- 
tus asper above £; p. 31: I would have expected “enthielt” rather than “erhielt”; 
p. 48 n. 99: read “Aristarcheae”; p. 50 n. 102: this unlikely hypothesis would 
have been better suppressed, especially in light of n. 109; p. 64 (line 3 of sch. A 
ad T 94): xoieiv; p. 83: I do not see that sch. ex. (b) ad © 235 need have been 
directed toward contradicting Aristarchus' athetesis (though it may have been); 
p. 84 n. 225: the first word surely “S.” not “So”; p. 93 n. 259: a reference to 
HSPh 91 (1987) 140 would have been apposite; p. 108 n. 305: uoAsın (accent); p. 
114: “die Verse” (pl.); p. 135: yovostyn (accent); p. 138: x, not x; p. 155: atta 
(accent); pp. 161 and 164: Ott (accent); p. 166: “zulassen” (spelling); p. 173: 
“Aristonikosscholion” (sg.); p. 180 top: can one rule out the existence of a more 
detailed version of Aristonicus than that extant in A? p. 206: Lührs would have 
to show that viv dé is elsewhere used to effect the type of transition he sees 
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here. Occasionally one misses a clear statement of Lührs’s own position (86, 
94). One would likewise have welcomed a greater interest in the textual criticism 
of the scholia he handles, e.g., 20, 91 n. 252, 118 n. 340. Such a statement as 
“Aristarch . . . nur zwei Formelverse athetierte" (270) really needed to be qual- 
ified by "sofern wir wissen" or the like to take account of the fragmentary 
nature of our evidence. 

A word to the publisher: one does not expect a book of this kind to appear 
in a luxury edition; nevertheless, in light of the price (though paperback, 
the volume costs DM 49.80), the economies taken-—excessively narrow mar- 
gins, one-letter paragraph indentations— are annoying. Photographically re- 
produced from computer printout, the letters of the text "bleed" together so as 
to cause eyestrain during extended reading. The letters of the Greek font differ 
in height and spacing from those of the Roman font and, unlike the latter, are 
not reduced for the footnotes; and legibility of accents and breathings is often 
poor. The result is typographically substandard (not to say ugly). Olms-Weid- 
mann can surely do better by their authors, especially when, as in this case, 
they have received a government subsidy for printing. 

Lührs understands his work as a step toward a complete and systematic 
edition of Aristarchus' fragments, still a desideratum (272); he does not betray 
whether he plans to undertake this task himself. One can merely hope that 
whoever does so will be equally competent. 


ANDREW R. Dyck 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


JULIA ANNAS. The Morality of Happiness. New York and Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. x + 502 pp. Cloth, $55. 


Interest in ancient ethics has surged in recent years, as major new work 
both on individual figures and on broader themes has revitalized the field and 
underscored anew its importance for classical studies and modern ethics alike. 
A leading voice in this revival has been Julia Annas, whose magnificent new 
book provides at once the first systematic account of “the form and structure of 
ancient ethical theory” and detailed critical discussions of the debates that 
dominated moral philosophy “from Aristotle to Cicero.” Combining rigorous 
analysis with scrupulous scholarship, she isolates a set of issues and ideas that 
are fundamental for Aristotle and his Hellenistic successors, then explores how 
within this framework different thinkers articulate profoundly different concep- 
tions of human nature and conduct. The result is a model of the philosophical 
history of philosophy that will be a landmark in its field and essential reading for 
students of ancient philosophy and of ethics for many years to come. Yet her 
work also deserves—and is designed to win—a much wider audience. At 450 
densely printed and tightly argued pages, the book is demanding. But it is 
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methodically organized, vigorously written, and throughout displays her excep- 
tional talent for explaining complex ideas and knotty arguments in language that 
is clear and direct. Indeed, while her material teems with controversial ques- 
tions (which she regularly handles with admirable concision and judgment), she 
also takes pains to address the needs of nonspecialists by tying her discussion 
closely to the ancient sources—quoted liberally in consistently accurate trans- 
lations—and even by appending an annotated "Cast of Characters." In short, 
the book should appeal to anyone interested in classical or Hellenistic thought, 
its impact on Roman intellectual life, or its significance for the modern world. 

Annas is deliberately selective. Restricting herself to "explicit ethical 
theory" and its dynamics, she focuses on Aristotle, Epicurus, and the Stoics, 
though to shed light on these more influential theories she also looks closely at 
the Cyrenaics, some later Peripatetics, and Pyrrho's legacy. As she emphasizes 
at the outset, the resulting picture of ancient ethics is scarcely complete. Earlier 
philosophers appear only in passing because the evidence is either seriously 
problematic, as in Plato's notoriously elusive dialogues, or simply too scanty, as 
for the Sophists; and she all but ignores the intriguing but inherently unsystem- 
atic musings of literary and historical sources. Some of these omissions are 
questionable, particularly regarding the criteria for what is to count as a "the- 
ory.” But Annas is fully justified in limiting her subject, and the narrowed focus 
yields results of considerable penetration, precision, and cogency—qualities 
that are bound to promote critical discussion and make it easier to compare her 
account with material she omits. 

Annas concentrates on three fundamental issues. After defining her proj- 
ect, outlining her sources, and presenting a masterly preliminary analysis of the 
central concepts of happiness and virtue, she examines first the different ways 
rival philosophers appeal to human nature to justify their ethical claims, then 
the crucial tension between concern for oneself and for others that underpins 
their conflicting accounts of love and justice, and finally the ancient equivalent 
of a litmus test in ethics: how exactly to characterize happiness and its intimate 
relation to virtue. Along the way, she offers fresh insight into a number of key 
ancient concepts such as éthos, pathos, and techné; she debunks several per- 
sistent misconceptions, most notably that ancient theories rest on untenable 
forms of teleology and egoism; and looking closely at some unduly neglected 
material, she finds impressive subtlety in the Cyrenaics and the neo-Aristo- 
telian proposals associated with Antiochus of Ascalon and Arius Didymus. 
Concluding with a brief but judicious comparison of ancient and modern ap- 
proaches to ethical theory, she awards the ancients high marks both for moral 
insight and for theoretical rigor, and she indicates ways the study of the ancient 
debates can enrich our own reflection on morality and its place in our lives. 

Two ideas, both implicit in the title, dominate the book. On the one hand, 
the central question for ancient ethics is how to attain eudaimonia or happiness; 
on the other hand, all three of the leading theories assign virtue the most impor- 
tant role in their answers, and "ancient concern about virtue is concern about 
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morality" The former idea, often labeled “eudaimonism,” has long been consid- 
ered one of the most distinctive features of ancient ethics. But Annas gives it a 
very precise and somewhat distinctive explication, then traces its multiple in- 
carnations more thoroughly than any previous study has. Treating Aristotle as 
representative, she shows how, by analyzing the familiar practical problem of 
coordinating one's competing interests in order to "make sense of one's life asa 
whole," he establishes a set of formal constraints that define an abstract con- 
cept of the ultimate aim or "final end" of all one's endeavors. This approach not 
only supplies the foundation for his own theory but also, Annas argues, framed 
the agenda of moral philosophy for centuries to come. Only the Cyrenaics 
rejected the approach, and as if to prove the rule, their hedonism soon foun- 
dered in the wake of Epicurus' eudaimonist version. Uniformity of approach, of 
course, does not ensure consensus; precisely because the idea of a final end was 
defined so abstractly, very different accounts of happiness developed. Aristotle 
defends a broadly inclusive account that remains relatively close to normal 
intuitions, but at what Annas deems considerable expense to the very con- 
straints from which he starts. The Stoics, conversely, follow out the implica- 
tions of those constraints more faithfully, but their account, though not as bi- 
zarre as ancient polemics against their notorious "paradoxes" pretend, entails 
radical changes in human life. 

More controversial, but arguably the single most important contention in 
the book, is the other claim implicit in Annas’ title, that ancient eudaimonism is 
not just an enlightened form of egoism but offers a credible account of morality. 
Although respect for the ancient focus on character in general and virtue in 
particular has increased in recent decades, many remain convinced that basing 
ethics on happiness excludes essential features of morality. But in a compelling 
rebuttal, Annas enumerates the misunderstandings on which these worries typ- 
ically rest and shows how they beg fundamental questions about the nature and 
province of morality, not least in treating modern ideas about the nature of 
morality as unproblematic or definitive. To be sure, there were major debates in 
antiquity about the nature of virtue and the scope of its demands. But that 
simply shows that the ancients disagreed, as many still do today, about the 
boundaries of morality and its basis. Far from ignoring moral concerns, more- 
over, all the major theories assign them an essential part in virtue and hence in 
happiness; and apart from a few Cyrenaics, who stand out again for their repu- 
diation of concern for others, all count both the personal relations of philia and 
the wider obligations of justice among the most important factors in happiness. 
The Stoics, in fact, maintain that everyone is endowed with an instinctive con- 
cern for others that, when fully developed, transcends all purely personal at- 
tachments and local allegiances. As Annas emphasizes, their account prefigures 
Kant’s conception of duty not only in requiring full impartiality but also in 
sharply distinguishing a moral point of view, yet it also differs fundamentally 
from Kant in rooting moral concern firmly in human nature. It thus remains an 
open question whether there really is, as medieval and modern traditions tend 
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to-assume, a deep antagonism between concern for self and for others, or 
rather, as all the leading ancients argue, both are ultimately harmonized in 
rational virtue. 

Oddly enough, I find Annas's case for eudaimonism being a moral theory 
more convincing than her emphasis on the formal conception of happiness. This 
is in part a matter of evidence: though Aristotle fully spells out his technical 
notion of a final end, parallels for the early form of other theories’are frus- 
tratingly tenuous. Hence, to judge solely by what is “explicit,” there is room to 
doubt whether even the Stoic theory was originally designed to meet the con- 
straints Aristotle defined, or only reformulated accordingly, as we find in the 
more substantial evidence for later Stoicism. In Annas's favor are the breadth 
and coherence of her account, which makes good sense of a number of other- 
wise puzzling positions. But such philosophical virtues should be weighed 
against historical likelihood, and it is at least disputable whether either Zeno or 
Epicurus worried more about systematic rigor than actual conduct and its con- 
sequences. Indeed, if the formalized conception of happiness was as indetermi- 
nate as Annas proposes, it is hard to see why there was such intense debate 
about whether virtue is sufficient for happiness. The issue was—and remains— 
not only which position best fits the constraints, but how exactly to interpret 
them. Aristotle tests and refines the conclusions of his formal arguments (NE 
1.7) in the light of popular and traditional values (NE 1.8—11); and even the Stoics 
argue not only that their theory is consistent but also that it alone answers to the 
allegedly universal human longing for inner tranquility. Finally, even where a 
position is explicitly derived from formal considerations, we may well wonder, 
as many have about some of the more radical Stoic proposals, whether it does 
not rather call into question the very premises on which it is based. But these 
are only a few of the questions that can henceforth be discussed more fruitfully 
in the clear light shed by this extremely rich and engaging volume. 


STEPHEN A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


G. O. HUTCHINSON. Latin Literature from Seneca to Juvenal: A Critical Study. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xiv + 368 pp. Cloth, $60. 


This book has a most laudable purpose, and it has many fine and useful 
things to say about the Latin literature it has selected for study. But it is a 
baffling kind of critical study. Hutchinson believes strongly, as I do, that the 
literature written from, say, A.D. 40 to 120 was and is superb material for read- 
ing, and he argues effectively for a positive appreciation of both the prose and 
the poetry. His practical demonstrations of analysis of Seneca and Tacitus, the 
two writers whom he most admires, should add to the appreciation that those 
two already enjoy; and his reading of the epic poets, Lucan, Statius, and Va- 
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lerius Flaccus, are fine enough to encourage us and our students to get to know 
these still neglected artists. Nevertheless, he does not deal with the literature 
and its practitioners as though they were conditioned by and engaged with the 
issues of their time; and he deliberately concentrates on the poetry and prose 
that limits itself to grand or “high” topics of history and myth. As a result, one 
reads this book feeling trapped in a vacuum, anxious at all times as to how to get 
back to real life, puzzled as to why Hutchinson insists on such constraints. 

In a three-page introduction, he attempts to warn his readers that he is 
not doing the expected thing with his material and thus to defuse their disap- 
pointment. He frankly states that he is not writing a conventional literary his- 
tory and implies that he has no concern with cultural studies. He concerns 
himself with the grander genres and their material. "The themes the book espe- 
cially follows," he writes, “are those of greatness and reality (with their con- 
verses), and to a lesser extent form" (1). Thus he spends much attention on the 
four epic poets of his chosen period, Lucan, Valerius, Statius, and Silius, not so 
much because of their genre as because of their common interest in grand 
events and situations, especially wars and deaths. But when he decides to deal 
with the gods in writers, he separates Lucan off from the other three, because of 
Lucan's deliberate abandonment of the conventional divine apparatus of epic. 
Seneca the tragedian receives treatment with the epic poets, and Seneca the 
prose writer shares honors with Tacitus the historian (and occasionally others 
like Pliny or Quintilian). The writers of prose regularly focus on "reality," 
whether historical events and the interpretation of the past, like Tacitus, or 
current and eternal moral issues, like Seneca in his letters, essays, and Natural 
Questions. These two offer the most obvious example of Hutchinson's special 
skills and of his personal way of developing his themes. 

We quickly recognize that Tacitus is dead serious about his historical 
subject and regards it as supremely magnificent; it is, after all, the "tragic" 
decline and self-destruction of Roman freedom and the development of ser- 
vitium among the former ruling classes as the power of the Julio-Claudians 
becomes absolute and quixotic. But his material is real events and people, far 
from uniformly grand, and so he faces the attractive challenge of combining the 
reality of human activities with the grandeur that emerges from the ultimately 
grave importance of the historical actors and their actions. It is Tacitus' inge- 
nious complex of grand and real that excites Hutchinson to admiration and to 
many excellent individual analyses. Tacitus recognizes that people are not card- 
board figures but compounds of noble and ignoble, of heroic and base, of altru- 
ism and selfishness; that sometimes inferior qualities lead to success, whereas 
admirable "virtues" result in defeat; that men and women are motivated by and 
act on a mix of moral stimuli. To that, we owe the subtly shaded accounts of 
characters and events in the Annals and Histories. 

With Seneca, the prose genius, Hutchinson achieves even greater suc- 
cess, because most modern readers are not as predisposed toward the writer, 
his material, or his style as we quickly become with Tacitus. For one thing, the 
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rhetoric is more obtrusive; for another, moral sermons are less our thing these 
days than desperate political crises. The superb stylist and developer of moral 
ideas that Hutchinson presents to us over the expanse of this book is, for me, his 
finest achievement. Anyone teaching Seneca alone or Seneca as part of a survey 
course on Imperial Latin will learn from Hutchinson's extensive readings a 
good many practical techniques for creatively discussing this writer and his 
representative qualities. Hutchinson is particularly good on the subtle ways that 
wit, verbal play, and exaggeration contribute to the Senecan mixture of grand 
and real, essentially setting up the dominant effect of grandeur. Unlike the 
writers of recent literary histories and scorners of Seneca as a flawed person and 
politician, unlike readers whose stylistic biases are based on Greek and Latin 
classicism, Hutchinson comes to Seneca and the other writers of this time quite 
comfortably from the great figures of Hellenistic literature, in whom, writing his 
previous book, he discerned a remarkably similar felicity in versatile blending 
of grand and real. 

The striking feature of this book is its consistent excitement with the 
literature it studies, its confident sense that the writer is a creative artist who 
deserves and repays our sympathy. There is never a hint that this is the literature 
of “decline”; never does Hutchinson voice a patronizing word about rhetoric, 
insincerity, hyperbole, tired imitation, and the like. Every writer and every 
passage becomes a fresh stimulus to informed and well-argued enthusiasm. Not 
only can he make Lucan and Statius, wonderful if at times irritating poets, 
emerge in their shades of engrossing grandeur, but he can take on Valerius and 
Silius with zest and make them work, too. No one can come away from this 
work trusting in the old commonplaces of graduate school and the handbooks. 
The so-called Silver Latin literature is brilliant, exciting stuff. 

Yet I come back to my restlessness at the end. The book is hard to follow, 
and I have here given a synthesis of its virtues rather than an account of how, 
step by step, we reach them. It begins with two chapters on genre: first, how the 
lower genres, most of which it will hereafter ignore, attack grand poetry for its 
lies and dishonesty, and themselves prize truth and engagement with "real is- 
sues”; then, how the higher genres and the writers whom we will study defend 
their concern with grandeur. Two chapters follow that take the traditionally 
disprized qualities of wit and extravagance and demonstrate how well indeed 
they work in properly read contexts. After a chapter defending the concern of 
writers with structure and the cohesion of their efforts, Hutchinson proceeds to 
two pairs of chapters on major themes of the literature: namely, the gods in 
poetry and prose (and Lucan) and the representation of death in prose and high 
poetry The beauty of those chosen themes is that poetry and prose divide 
sharply over representing unbelievable gods from Greek mythology, but they 
come to agreement over the worthwhile grandeur of death confronted with 
valor, whether in fictional story or familiar real history. Everywhere, he pauses 
to support his arguments by analyzing short passages from his chosen writers. 
While this system of presentation allows us to see the abilities of a writer repeat- 
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eager for her to marry one of the suitors? He uses this ambiguity to gain 
control over the suitors in this uncertain situation of an athletic compe- 
tition without a master of ceremonies, and of a bride contest without a 
kurios. 

A consideration of Telemachus' speech will also involve the ques- 
tion of why he tries the bow himself, and why Odysseus stops him. 
Concerning the further question of why Penelope proposes the bow 
contest, I shall only state my view that during books 17-21 she becomes 
progressively more hopeful that Odysseus will arrive soon, and she 
even faintly suspects that the "stranger" himself is Odysseus.? In gen- 
eral, I hope that this study will remind us how frequently the speeches 
of the Odyssey contain misleading information, far more often than 
when the narrator warns us.* I leave to another essay the related ques- 
tion of unreliability in the narrative passages of Homer (as opposed to 
the direct speeches). 

To begin, then: Telemachus has not actually been laughing. When 
he says that he has been laughing and enjoying himself, he is merely 
putting forth a rhetorical pose, not describing a real event. The narrator 
normally tells us, in the aorist tense, when someone bursts into laugh- 
ter. Here, however, the narrator is silent, and Telemachus uses the 
present tense.? If we tried to take Telemachus at his word, he would 
mean that he has been laughing and enjoying himself at the banquet, but 
this is obviously not the case. The last time we heard of him, he was 
grimly watching his father, waiting for the signal to begin the slaughter 
(20.384 —86). Telemachus is calling his former attitude one of “laughter 
and enjoyment" as a rhetorical pose: "Here I am enjoying myself while 
a serious matter is under way" Thus, the various theories that have 


? Some of the evidence for assuming that Penelope suspects the stranger's identity 
has been treated by Harsh ("Penelope and Odysseus"), Amory ("Reunion"), Austin 
(Archery), and Winkler (Constraints). Because of her characteristic cautiousness, and the 
presence of hostile slavewomen, her words in book 19 cannot be taken at face value; 
passages [ike her death wish (20.57—90) can be understood as expressions of her extreme 
uncertainty and fear; and her skepticism towards Eurycleia even in the face of convincing 
evidence (23.58.84) can guide us in interpreting her prior behavior. 

* Od. 1.420, 6.66, 13.254—55, 14.459, 16.448, 18.283, 19,203, 21.96, 22.210, 23.181; cf. 
9.282. 

5“fThe] laughter [is] not mentioned independently (departing from epic usage), 
implying Tel. did not break out laughing (aor.) but dissembles (pres.) with a foolish happi- 
ness": LFGE H 124 s.v. gelad. 
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been proposed to explain why he laughed, and what he found funny, are 
misguided. We need to consider, rather, why Telemachus thinks that 
this pose will serve his purposes. The least implausible theory of why 
he laughed is Austin’s (^ Telemachos" 60), that Telemachus deliberately 
faked a laugh in order to set up this rhetorical pose. Yet even this theory 
is awkward and unnecessary. Telemachus has been out of the spotlight 
ever since Penelope brought in the bow, and the suitors have not been 
paying attention to his reactions. Perhaps even we, the external audi- 
ence, have forgotten about him for a moment. The best way for him to 
seize the spotlight is by a strong opening at 102—5, not by a complicated 
ploy of laughing and then suppressing it, a ploy that is, moreover, not 
mentioned by the narrator. 

To see that Telemachus is struggling to seize the center stage is the 
first step in understanding his rhetorical ploy.® The entire opening se- 
quence is a complicated competition for the role of master of ceremo- 
nies. First, Penelope seems to act as her own master of ceremonies 
(thés6 . . . toxon, 74). Then she appoints Eumaeus to deal with the 
equipment for the contest (anögei . . . toxon themen, 80-81). Next, An- 
tinous vehemently drives away Eumaeus and takes control (toxa li- 
ponte, 90). It is at this point that Telemachus breaks in. Telemachus is 
more appropriate as a director of the contest than Antinous, a contes- 
tant, or than Eumaeus, a slave, and perhaps even than Penelope, the 
“prize.” In any case, the outcome of his speech is that he is the one to 
set up the equipment, and he almost strings the bow. Even after Odys- 
seus' nod has caused him to yield to Antinous in fake despair, his silent 
presence carries enough latent authority to enable him to take control 
again when Odysseus asks the suitors for the bow. 

If we look ahead for a moment to the outcome of the contest, each 
step of this initial competition for control turns out to be necessary to 
enable Odysseus to succeed at the end. Only through the combined 
authority of Penelope, Eumaeus, and Telemachus does Odysseus man- 
age to get the bow into his hands. Penelope is the first to assent to the 
stranger's request, obliquely appealing to Telemachus' authority (313). 
Then Telemachus again seizes control of the situation, sending away his 
mother and asserting his authority (352—53). Eumaeus himself actually 
delivers the bow, relying on the authority of Telemachus, who over- 


6Dimock, Unity 279; "Now, if ever, will prove to be the moment to assert his 
authority. He rises splendidly to the challenge. . . ." 
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comes the suitors’ opposition by using another false pose, that of the 
angry master of Eumaeus (369—71).7 

To have the bow successfully delivered, Telemachus and Odys- 
seus use independent but interlocking plans. Odysseus was outside tell- 
ing Eumaeus to bring him the bow (234-35), while Telemachus stayed 
inside, maintaining his authority over the situation together with Penel- 
ope. Thus Telemachus takes charge of delivering the bow without 
knowing that Eumaeus has been appointed to deliver it (359), but he 
immediately adapts his role to fit into Odysseus' plan. Furthermore, by 
appointing Eumaeus at the start, Penelope endowed him with enough 
authority to make him usable in these parallel plans of Odysseus and 
Telemachus. All three principals, Odysseus, Penelope, and Telema- 
chus, share just enough knowledge to allow their parallel plans to co- 
alesce perfectly 8 Among these three, however, Telemachus is the criti- 
cal player whose actions allow these plans to unite. He has a composite 
authority deriving from both Penelope and Odysseus and mediates be- 
tween the two in this scene. Unlike Penelope, he knows for certain of 
Odysseus' presence, and unlike Odysseus, he has an open position of 
authority Therefore the critical moment turns out to have been the 
moment when he first took control of the bow contest (102—17). 

One might ask why, if Telemachus' authority is essential, Penel- 
ope does not simply appoint him master of ceremonies from the start, 
instead of turning the equipment over to Eumaeus. Again, I am assum- 
ing that Penelope suspects that Odysseus might be near, possibly dis- 
guised as the beggar, and that the bow might be used as a weapon 
against the suitors. Itis certainly in her interest that Telemachus have as 
much power as possible over the situation. She later shows that she 
would have been happy for Telemachus and the stranger to kill the 
suitors even if the stranger were not Odysseus (23.63—67, 83—84). This 
kind of power, however, cannot be bestowed, certainly not by a mother 


7 Amphimedon saves face, when he tells Agamemnon how Odysseus got the bow, 
by suppressing the less heroic opponents, Penelope and Eumaeus. "Only Telemachus,” 
not Penelope, urged "him"; and if Eumaeus is mentioned at all, it is only in the ambigu- 
ous and unidentified pronoun “him” (Telemakhos de min oios epotrunön ekeleusen, 
24.175). : 

8 Austin mentions, though without fully describing, the harmonious cooperation 
between the three: “[though] not yet fully conscious of the other’s [sic] thoughts, the 
three think in such harmony that they produce a single act in unison” (“Telemachos” 62). 
Cf. Felson-Rubin, Regarding Penelope 159 n. 1. 
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in this delicate situation; it must be won by Telemachus himself. Penel- 
ope can give orders to Eumaeus precisely because he is a figure of lower 
authority, a slave, and her orders only give him indirect, reflected au- 
thority. He is soon overwhelmed by Antinous (85-91; cf. 362—65), and 
he only succeeds in delivering the bow after he receives additional indi- 
rect authority from Telemachus (368-75). Telemachus, on the other 
hand, must obtain independent authority through his own independent 
action. This principle underlies his earlier reproof to his mother (1.345— 
61) and is shown most clearly in the authority he gains by going on the 
voyage against her wishes. 

Penelope, then, may have intentionally called on Eumaeus instead 
of Telemachus in order to raise Telemachus' status. By leaving the 
position of master of ceremonies vague and open to competition, she 
paradoxically enables Telemachus to achieve greater authority over the 
situation than he would have had if she had appointed him. Further- 
more, she might have weakened her own dominant position at the con- 
test if she had surrendered her authority to Telemachus at the start, 
and, as we have seen, all three members of the home party will need to 
marshal all their available power in the tug-of-war that will deliver the 
bow to Odysseus. Eumaeus needs the extra delegated authority, and 
Penelope needs to remain present and in control until the climactic 
moment. Also, by passing over Telemachus and allowing Antinous 
to seize control, Penelope prevents the contest from seeming like a 
scheme against the suitors. Similarly, when Odysseus asks for the bow, 
he craftily requests permission not from Telemachus or Penelope, but 
from the suitors (275, 277—80). 

Telemachus’ ultimate purpose in assuming control is to attack the 
suitors. He is evidently ready to begin the killing at once, either by 
giving Odysseus the strung bow, or by shooting the bow himself. Odys- 
seus, however, silently stops him; again, the text invites us to construct 
a character's intentions. Planning for the future, Odysseus may not 
want his son to have the principal glory of having killed the suitors—-or, 
rather, the onus of having killed the local leaders. More important, 
however, is the present; Odysseus sees that the time is not yet ripe. He 
may want the suitors to experience failure to make them demoralized 
before the battle. He surely wants Penelope and the maids to be re- 
moved. Above all, he must see the need for two more allies, the loyal 
herdsmen. His personal experience of the situation at the palace has 
dampened his earlier confidence that two men can conquer 108 men 
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with spears and swords if the gods help.? The two herders, repeatedly 
paired in dual forms (21.86—90, 188, 209—18, etc.), seem to replace the 
dual gods, Zeus and Athena, who he thought would suffice (16.261; 
duals at 263 —67). 

Similarly practical considerations also motivate Odysseus to 
“waste” a precious arrow on the axes.'? Aside from the needs of narra- 
tive completeness and the final demoralization of the suitors, Odysseus 
may want to test that both the bow and his archery skills are still good 
after so many years (21.393—95, 425—206). Here, too, the details of Penel- 
ope's planning suit his purposes perfectly. Furthermore, if Odysseus 
were dead and Telemachus attacked the suitors (with or without the 
"stranger"), Telemachus would also want to test the bow and his skills 
beforehand. The requirement of shooting through the axes also offers a 
second advantage. Telemachus' earlier ostentatious activity of setting 
up the axes is perfectly contrived to lull the suitors' suspicions when 
their enemies pick up a deadly weapon in their presence. The axe- 
heads are the opposite of the bow and arrows, huge showy pieces of 
sharp iron with no handles to make them usable as weapons. It is fitting 
that the axes are being used, according to the most probable interpreta- 
tion, not for their blades, but for their holes—that is, for their missing 
handles.!! 

Telemachus has designed his opening lines, then, to disarm suspi- 
cion and allow him to seize the initiative, which is embodied in the 
equipment lying in the middle and waiting for action. Penelope, we saw, 
ordered Eumaeus in the vaguest terms to “place” the equipment (the- 
men, 81, not even reported in direct speech), and Eumaeus immediately 
does “place it down” (katethéke, 82).'2 It remains vague who will set up 
the axes and direct the contest. Perhaps Eumaeus is about to continue 
and set them up? But Antinous bursts in and sends away Eumaeus, 
along with the cowherd, under the guise of solicitude for Penelope’s 
feelings (86-88). The text is silent about whether they depart or sit 
down, the two choices that Antinous gives them (89-90). Perhaps the 


See 16,238—44, 259-69; cf. 13.387-91. Contrast Odysseus’ despair at 20.37—53. 

Woodhouse (Composition 96, 105) wrongly sees the “wasted” arrow as evidence 
of prior versions. 

I For a survey of the various theories of how the axes served as targets see Fernán- 
dez-Galiano, Commentary 144. 

2 Fernández-Galiano (Commentary 132) wrongly attributes to prior versions the 
“discrepancy” that Telemachus, not Eumaeus, sets up the axes. 
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later assertion that they departed (188-89) is a slight anachronism, and 
Antinous succeeded in immediately driving from the hall one of his 
competitors for the position of master of ceremonies. Antinous cer- 
tainly intends to take control at this point. Even after Telemachus’ 
decisive interruption, Antinous uses his position of control to arrange 
the competition for his own benefit, starting with the weakest suitor, 
Leiodes, and saving the last turn for himself—even postponing his turn 
to the next day.!? Ironically, his ranking of the suitors runs not only 
from weakest to strongest but also from most innocent to most guilty 
(Dimock, Unity 283) and predicts, in reverse, the approximate order of 
their deaths. 

With the equipment lying in the middle and Antinous posturing for 
dominance, Telemachus bursts in with his crafty speech. He wants to 
assert control of the situation, if only as a way of getting the bow into 
his hands and beginning the battle. His ostentatious self-blame is a 
screen to disguise the fact that he is seeking authority in an ambiguous 
situation, where it is unclear who the master of ceremonies should be. 
He avoids clamoring directly for power; he does not say, "no, I am the 
one who should control this." Rather, he pretends that it is obvious, that 
only a momentary and involuntary fit of folly has prevented him from 
being in charge already. Thus the view that Telemachus is posing as a 
harmless child to disarm suspicion is not quite accurate.'4 In the first 
place, he calls himself foolish (aphrona), not childish (nepios). Sec- 
ondly, his opening words (0 popoi . . . ) serve to dismiss the pose even 
before he has explained it. Someone who is distressed at acting fool- 
ishly is clearly no longer acting foolishly. The view that he is posing as a 
child falsely reads back into his speech a pose that he adopts in his later 
speeches (neóteros . . . ou pd, 132; hoploteros, 370), after Odysseus’ 
silent gesture has caused him to revise his plan (129). Until now, how- 
ever, Telemachus has been projecting the image of being no longer a 
child, but rather an understanding adult (2.313; cf. 19.530). Here, too, he 
poses as a full adult, but one who has been unaccountably foolish. 
Penelope addresses Telemachus with the same rhetorical motif (18.215— 
20) to enable her to warn him obliquely about the murderous suitors 


35 Fernández-Galiano, Commentary 168 on 21.186 —87; Stanford, Odyssey II 363 on 
21.186; Woodhouse, Composition 100 n. 7. 

14Cf, Austin, “Telemachos” 61: “He can afford to play the silly child”; LFGE I 
1730 s.v. aphrón: “Telem. spielt den kindisch unbedachten Jungen (vgl. népios), der sich 
dann mit Selbsttadel in die Wirklichkeit zurückruft." 
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(18.166—71) without impairing his authority among them.!> “When you 
were still a child, you plied shrewder thoughts in your mind. But now, 
when you are already big, .. . your mind and thought are no longer 
proper" Winkler misreads this motif, thus missing the nuance of her 
“reproach.”!6 

We might compare Telemachus’ strong opening pose and its vig- 
orous self-blame to his demonstrative action in setting up the axes. Just 
as later he redirects his aggression into the harmless realm of setting up 
the useless axes, so too he redirects his verbal aggression upon himself, 
demonstrating his power to the suitors while disarming their fear of 
him. The suitors’ “amazement” at his setting up the axes perfectly 
expresses how they silently acknowledge his authority without being on 
guard against his hostility (21.122).'7 The meaning of the “amazement” 
motif ranges from being stunned in battle-fright (e.g., Il. 4.243-45, 
11.545, 21.29, 21.64) to acknowledging a divine epiphany (e.g., Il. 1.199, 
4.79; Od. 2.155, 3.372; cf. Od. 6.166—69) or admiring a contestant (e.g., 
Il. 3.342, 23.728, 23.815, 23.881), but it is repeatedly used in the Odys- 
sey to express a surprised acknowledgment of Telemachus’ authority 
(suitors, 1.382 = 18.411 = 20.269; Penelope, 1.360 = 21.354). 

The pose of harmless foolishness is therefore only one aspect ofa 
complex self-presentation. Even though he refers to folly, not childish- 
ness, and even though he dismisses this pose in his opening words, the 
pose of immature childishness does play a subdued counterpoint to 
Telemachus’ overt pose of adult power. He discusses how he feels about 


I*'The purpose for her appearance as given by the narrator (160-62) differs from the 
purpose that Penelope herself tells Eurynome (164—68). The narrator says that it is in 
order to set the suitors' minds aflutter and be more honored by her husband and son; she 
says that she wants to appear before the suitors and warn her son. The second purpose is 
probably her own purpose, while the first is Athena's; the word "husband" at 162 shows 
that we are partially focalized in Athena's point of view (cf. de Jong, "Word and Deed" 40 
n. 30; Russo, "Interview" 6 n. 7). Athena, along with the narrator, makes use of Penel- 
ope's purposes for slightly different purposes. 

'éTlaic Er’ Ov xoi padAdov Evi pocol xéode’ Evmuoc- / viv 6°, Ste ù uéyag 
goal. . . obx£rı TOL do£vsc elalv Evaioınor o00£ vórua (18.216—17, 220). Winkler, Con- 
straints 147: "she tries to [protect Telemachus] by criticizing him as a child, implying to 
the suitors that he is not a threat to them as men. . . . But he foils her attempt to cast him 
as a child." 

VSA” were amazed, not only the suitors: taphos d’ hele pantas idontas. The 
opposing responses of his friends and enemies to his demonstration of authority are 
elegantiy subsumed under this one expression. 
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his mother’s remarriage both at the beginning and at the end of his 
speech, and his hints that he might be unwilling for her to remarry 
suggest a persona of immaturity. A fatherless minor is dependent on his 
mother; an adult can manage without her presence. Both at the start 
and at the end, Telemachus suggests the pose of nervousness about her 
remarriage as a foil, an alternative to his full adult power. Both times, 
the foil introduces a demonstration of his real power, the first time 
through words, and the second time through deeds. At the start, he 
scolds a fictitious aspect of his personality, to prepare for the scornful, 
aggressive tone with which he reissues Penelope’s challenge. At the 
end, he suggests the role of a young man who is not old enough to 
manage without his mother, as a false alternative to prepare for 
his stringing the bow. Although, like Antinous, he pretends diffidence 
about stringing the bow, he probably expects to succeed. Only by unex- 
pected coincidence does Odysseus’ gesture cause him to reassume the 
pose of helplessness (131-35) that he expected to discard through suc- 
cessfully stringing the bow. 

Thus Telemachus’ ambiguous pose of helpless folly is closely con- 
nected to his ambiguous pose concerning his eagerness for the remar- 
riage. At first, the “foolish” Telemachus is laughing blithely while the 
remarriage is about to take place (102-5). This persona of the “foolish” 
Telemachus is willing for her to remarry, because he is unaware of the 
serious consequences. The persona that chides the foolish Telemachus, 
however, seems momentarily unnerved by the imminent remarriage. 
Penelope’s decision is “not sensible,” apparently because it would 
leave Telemachus alone and helpless.!8 Thus even the persona of the 
“chider” shares some of the helplessness of the "fool"; the two poses 
of fool and chider are not completely distinguished in the impetuous 
rhetorical flow. Both the pose of helplessness and the pose of diffident 
worry, however, are mere foil, to be dismissed when the confident pose 
of master of ceremonies takes over by means of the forceful challenge 
(106-12). 

Telemachus reuses this same pose of opposition to Penelope’s 
remarriage when he ends his speech. He claims that his attempt at 
the bow will show whether he is strong enough to manage without his 
mother: he will not be distressed at Penelope’s departure if he strings 


8“Although she is sensible" (pinuté per eousa, 21.103). The same words at 20.131 
imply blame against Penelope for dishonoring the "stranger." 
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the bow (115—17).!? He skillfully turns an act of dominance and threat, 
the act of picking up the bow, into something harmless and even helpful 
to the suitors. They can imagine that if he succeeds, he will support 
their attempt to marry Penelope. Just as Telemachus expects to suc- 
ceed, the suitors may also imagine that he will succeed and then give 
them the bow to try. Penelope's ground rules, specifying that the winner 
will be the one to do it “most easily" (21.75 = 19.577), suggest that more 
than one suitor might succeed.?? These words also help disperse the 
incestuous tone surrounding Telemachus' attempt at the bow. Not ev- 
eryone who succeeds will marry Penelope. Even if Telemachus had 
strung the bow and had thus done better than any of the suitors (except 
possibly Antinous), Odysseus can string the bow much more easily and 
thus he, rather than his not quite mature son, symbolically “wins” the 
bride (21.407; 24.177, reidiös; cf. 21.409, 425—26). 

In pretending that he wants Penelope to remarry, Telemachus is 
continuing a deceit that goes back to the start of the Odyssey and has 
intensified ever since his return in book 17. This topic is a striking 
example of the deceptive speeches of the Odyssey: as we shall see, all 
four earlier passages that represent Telemachus as pressuring Penelope 
to remarry are deceptive and false (2.130—37, 19.158—60, 19.530—34, 
20.339—44).?! The question of Telemachus' deceitful intentions be- 
comes especially acute after he returns from his voyage. The suitors, on 
the one hand, never hear, or even ask, what news Telemachus has found 
out about Odysseus, even though the news would be of the highest 


{9 An ironic secondary meaning is "she will not leave if I string the bow.” Stanford 
(Odyssey II 361 on 21.115) and Fernández-Galiano (Commentary 159 on 21.115-16) note 
the two possible meanings and choose the first, but Eustathius (on 21.115) is correct, in my 
view, to take the second meaning as an “undermeaning” (hupolalei). This ironic second- 
ary meaning emphasizes the paradoxical nature of the primary meaning: the suitors com- 
pete to win Penelope, whereas Telemachus competes to send her away. 

20 Despite Penelope's phrasing (19.577), the beggar seems to know that none of the 
suitors will succeed (19.585-87; cf. Büchner, “Penelopeszenen” 147, 150). Perhaps his 
knowledge of the bow hints at his identity and helps persuade Penelope to go through with 
the contest. 

"1 Critics universally take the first three passages straight. Russo, Commentary 82 
on 19.157-6!: "Penelope here gives a realistic . . . assessment of her situation . . . : both 
her parents and her son are pressing her to remarry”; cf. Katz, Penelope’s Renown 39. 
Harsh (“Penelope and Odysseus" 2 n. 5) notes that Penelope may be exaggerating about 
Icarius’ pressure (19.158), since Telemachus claimed to fear his penalty (2.132~33). One 
might argue that Icarius wants her to marry but does not want Telemachus to evict her, 
but I would prefer to take this as a further piece of dissimulation by Penelope. 
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importance to them. Telemachus, on the other hand, returns to the 
palace in secret possession of the vital news, that Odysseus is already 
home. In between the two extremes of the ignorant suitors and the fully 
informed Telemachus is Penelope, who knows only the partial news 
that Telemachus heard from Menelaus. Nevertheless, Telemachus os- 
tentatiously delays telling her even this news until he has gone to fetch 
Theoclymenus. One motive for his delay may be that he wants to tell 
her more than Menelaus’ indirect news that Odysseus is alive on a 
remote island, and so he waits until the seer will be present to of- 
fer stronger encouragement than that. If so, Theoclymenus fits into 
Telemachus' plan better than he could have hoped. Theoclymenus' pre- 
diction to Penelope is much stronger and clearer than his earlier inter- 
pretation of the bird omen to Telemachus.?? Earlier he had merely said, 
“No family is more kingly than yours... you [plural] are always 
stronger [than other families]" (15.533—34). The only possible hint at 
Odysseus' return was the plural pronoun, although the secrecy with 
which he drew Telemachus aside might imply a more portentous signifi- 
cance (15.529). To Penelope, however, he openly prophesies that Odys- 
seus has already returned and is plotting against the suitors (17.157—59). 

This conversation is as important for what it omits as for what it 
includes. Penelope does not tell Telemachus about the suitors’ murder 
plot, and the two never discuss how the news concerning Odysseus 
should affect Penelope's current practice of avoiding remarriage with- 
out openly refusing it. One reason for the omission may be that the text 
prefers indirect and deceptive means of communication and tends to 
withhold Penelope's thoughts from the audience, thus making her a 
more mysterious and imposing figure. The immediate mention of the 
suitors, however, conveys a sense of the danger and of the need for 
secrecy at the palace (17.166—73); Penelope and Telemachus never get 
an opportunity to discuss the recent developments in privacy. 

As for the suitors, they never hear the results of Telemachus' trip. 
His pose of business-as-usual, and his later pose of wishing for the 
remarriage, lead them to assume that he has learned nothing. When he 
returns, however, they refrain from their earlier, insolent banter with 
him. His successful voyage and Penelope's awareness of their plot have 
temporarily dampened their overt insolence. Telemachus avoids them 


22* 


Yuet£gov Ó' 00% Eotı yéveoc Baaoesútregov &hho / £v Ór]uo 'IGíxnc, GAA’ ueis 
xoprepo! alei (15.533—34). "Odvaetcs HÔN £v natold: yain, /. . . / Eotiv, Atüo uynorhoot 
Xaxóv navzesor burgos, (17.157, 159). 
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when they first greet him (17.67), and when they meet again in the hall, 
the narrator abruptly cuts the scene to Eumaeus’ house, leaving their 
tense interaction to our imagination (17.182).23 When the suitors and 
Telemachus do interact again, it is over the new issue of the stranger's 
treatment (17.392 —408); they now aim their aggression indirectly, against 
the "stranger," who is seen more and more as the "guest" of Telema- 
chus (18.64, 225, 420—21; cf. 17.398). Thus the suitors can only suspect 
that Telemachus has no news about Odysseus, and their lack of cer- 
tainty makes their position still weaker. 

Telemachus' opposition to the remarriage is not merely a recent 
change of heart now that he has found out about Odysseus; he has never 
been eager for the remarriage ever since Athena's first encouragement 
and advice. We should not be fooled by his apparent eagerness for it at 
the assembly (2.130—37). He seems to say that although he wants Penel- 
ope to remarry, he cannot compel her. A similar statement in book 20, 
obviously deceptive, rounds out the stalemate between Telemachus and 
the suitors through ring composition (20.339—44).?^ But the earlier 
statement that he wants Penelope to remarry is also deceptive. His 
language there is vague and noncommittal, quite different from his ex- 
plicit claim in book 20 that he has even asked Penelope to remarry. At 
the assembly he merely asserts that he cannot force her to go back to 
her father's house. The implication that he would prefer this is merely a 
pose for the suitors and citizens, showing them how reasonable he is 
trying to be. Athena-Mentes has already told him to make preparations 
for Penelope's remarriage only if Odysseus is definitely dead (1.292). 
Athena's apparent suggestion for Telemachus to send Penelope to her 
parents only applies if Penelope wants to remarry, “which, as Athena 
and we know, she does not" (Rose, “Quest” 392). What Telemachus 
really wants is the removal of the suitors, not Penelope's remarriage. 
The only place where Telemachus seems to show real distress at his 
mother's waiting game 1s in his muted impatience at 1.249—50, before 
Athena has strengthened his resolve. His later repetition of these lines 


23There is an abrupt scene-shift in the middle of a line, as (for example) at 13.187 
and 15.495. 

24“There are many small verbal echoes from Books xvi through xix. This accu- 
mulation of verbal and thematic recurrence suggests that the situation vis-à-vis the 
suitors has reached an impasse" (Russo, Commentary 124 on 20.343). These echoes, 
however, go all the way back to the opening books. 
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(16.126 27 = 1.249—50) may be designed to hide Menelaus’ encouraging 
news even from Eumaeus. : 

Penelope, too, 1s being disingenuous when she tells the beggar 
that Telemachus is pressuring her to remarry (19.158—60, 530—34). She 
begins with a “white lie," stating, correctly, that Telemachus is dis- 
tressed at the suitors' presence, and only implying that he, like her 
parents, wants her to marry (158—60). Later, however, she ventures a 
clearer assertion, that Telemachus is praying for her to depart (533). 
Penelope is struggling to test the stranger and to communicate with him 
in the presence of the treacherous slavewomen. Her situation has 
reached the point of desperation not because the pressure to remarry is 
increasing, but because her son is likely to be murdered. In sum, the 
various references to Telemachus' supposed eagerness for the remar- 
riage, each with a slightly different context and phrasing, are all strate- 
gic assertions of a useful fiction, not independent testimonies of an 
established fact. 

If Telemachus' ultimate intention at 21.102-17 is not merely to 
control the contest, but to take possession of the bow itself, we might 
ask at what point he decides on this intention. One possible interpreta- 
tion would be to attribute the three distinct sections of his speech (self- 
blame, 102—5; challenge, 106—12; and personal attempt, 113—17) to two 
changes of his mind. First, he is caught off guard; then, having regained 
his self-possession, he issues the bold challenge; and finally, he realizes 
that he can seize the bow himself, and he announces this intention. As 
we have seen, though, the first section is mere rhetorical foil for the 
second section, and can be recognized as foil even before we reach the 
second section, by the exaggerated posture of naiveté, folly, and help- 
lessness. Similarly, the second section is probably rhetorical foil for the 
third and essential section: the whole speech, right from the start, is 
designed to enable him to be the first to pick up the bow. Eustathius (on 
21.102) takes this view, saying that Telemachus skillfully arranges his 
speech (eumethodös) in order to have the first try at the bow. In the 
second section, Telemachus' emphasis on the suitors' presumed reluc- 
tance to try the bow neatly prepares for his own attempt, as if he were to 
say, “Look here, T’Il show you how to string it.” In addition, his exagger- 
ated scorn is designed, ironically, to mute the suitors' opposition to his 
attempt. Telemachus scornfully accuses the suitors of cowardice in or- 
der to goad them into eagerness to try the bow. This accusation directs 
their attention onto their upcoming turn at the bow and away from the 
possibly hostile aims of Telemachus, who has recently said that he 
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would not hesitate to run a suitor through with a spear (20.306). Thus 
both his scorn in the second section and his hopes for stringing the bow 
in the thırd section serve to deflect the suitors’ opposition and to pre- 
pare for his attempt at the bow. 

The axes, too, as we saw, help Telemachus to prevent the suitors 
from opposing his turn at the bow. First, he states that he will try the 
bow. Next, in case they should be inclined to protest, he sets up the 
axes: surely they cannot oppose a task that must be done, and at which 
he shows himself to be uniquely competent. Then, since they have been 
stunned into submission, he seizes the opportunity to take the bow. 
Telemachus’ various devices for disarming opposition parallel the later 
devices through which Odysseus obtains the bow. He requests per- 
mission not from Telemachus or Penelope, but from the suitors, for a 
turn at the bow (21.275). Telemachus then follows up Odysseus' crafty 
request by craftily issuing the harmless threat that he may give the 
"stranger" the bow outright (349). He thus distracts the suitors' atten- 
tion away from the very real rivalry and danger that the stranger poses 
to them. Finally he enacts a parodic Odysseus-Thersites scene. He 
pretends to redirect his impotent aggression onto Eumaeus, and his 
empty bluster reduces the suitors to deluded laughter (368—78).?5 

Telemachus' scornful address to the suitors begins with the same 
line that Penelope used to issue her challenge (21.106 — 73). As often in 
Homer, however, the repeated line takes on a new significance in its new 
context. Commentators on line 73 generally refer to 107 and explain that 
the “prize” is Penelope herself.?» As Penelope expresses it, however, 
the word “prize” has a more general meaning. She does not say, “Here 
is the prize: myself," but rather, “Here is the prize: whoever most 
easily strings the bow . . . him I would follow.” The difference between 
"Penelope" and “the opportunity to marry Penelope” is only a differ- 
ence in tone, but a significant one. Telemachus drags Penelope's words 
down to their crassest basic meaning. As Austin puts it ("Telemachos" 
61), Telemachus "practically auctions Penelope off the block"; the un- 
seemliness of his praise of Penelope was already observed by Eusta- 
thius (on 21.106). His direct praise of the prize suits the prize of an 
athletic contest (e.g., Il. 23.832-35, Od. 24.85—91), not the object of a 


*5 Fernández-Galiano (Commentary 195 on 21.372-75) notes the Iliadic parallels 
1.595—600, 2.265 —77. 

?6 E.g., Fernändez--Galiano, Commentary 155 on 73; LFGE 1150 s.v. aethion (on 
21.73): "deutlicher 106f.” 
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bride contest, where the "prize" is theoretically of infinite value and 
praise is needless and even tactless.?7 Telemachus’ excessive huckster- 
ism sets him up ostentatiously as the only possible director of the con- 
test. He defines the contest in words that could not be used by either of 
the two competing directors, Penelope (who cannot praise herself in 
this way), and Antinous (who cannot challenge the contestants in this 
way, being a contestant himself). 

Telemachus’ reuse of Penelope's words forms a part of a thread of 
echoes that links the three family members from the beginning of the 
contest to the end. Later, when Odysseus asks for the bow, Penelope 
reuses Telemachus' formulaic tag, "in order that we may see" (ophra 
idömen 21.112, 336). Although this sounds like a common enough for- 
mula, and it does occur elsewhere with various grammatical endings, 
this precise form occurs only in these two places in the Odyssey (also Il. 
10.97). Telemachus says it with an authoritative tone and a slight sneer 
to conclude his challenge and to lead into his own attempt. As I stated 
above, he might not yet know that the bow is too hard for the suitors, 
and he might not even intend to let them try, but in any case he is egging 
them on and clearing the way for his own attempt at the bow. When 
Penelope echoes his sneering words, however, the suitors have already 
failed; she caps his sneer, so to speak. We have already seen that you 
suitors are failures, she implies. Now let us see whether the stranger 
will succeed. Accordingly, she addresses these words to Eurymachus, 
who has already failed, whereas to Antinous, the one remaining candi- 
date for marriage, she teasingly brings up the possibility of her marrying 
the stranger, even if only to dismiss it (314—17). The final echo linking 
the three strategists occurs when Odysseus reveals himself to the suit- 
ors. Penelope had promised to give him a spear to ward off dogs and 
men (21.340); he picks up the latent irony by addressing the suitors as 
"Dogs!" (22.35). We may compare the way the narrator verbally con- 
nects Penelope's setting up the contest with Odysseus' finishing it off 
(cf. Amory, “Gates of Horn" 53). To fetch the bow, she unlocks the 
latches, “shooting straight across" (anta tituskomene, 21.48); later, 
Odysseus sends the arrow through the axes, "shooting straight across" 
(anta tituskomenos, 21.421), and he kills the suitors by "shooting" at 
them (balle tituskomenos, 22.118; anta tituskomenos, 24.181). The first 


27Cf. Od. 21.110, ti me khré möteros ainou? At the bride contest for Agariste, 
Cleisthenes praises the suitors, not his daughter (Hdt. 6.130). 
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spear volley by Odysseus and his men 1s also described with this phrase 
(anta tituskomenos, 22.266). 

Telemachus' speech and action at the start of book 21 constitute 
the decisive moment of the bow contest, the seed, so to speak, around 
which the clandestine, half-conscious collusion of Penelope, Odys- 
seus, and Telemachus can crystalize. At this climax of deceit, every 
utterance must be carefully evaluated for its intentions and effects, and 
not taken at face value. Telemachus' pretended self-blame for his sup- 
posed laughter and enjoyment enables him to make use of his ambig- 
uous public attitude towards Penelope's remarriage. He proceeds to use 
this ambiguous attitude to resume his mother's challenge and to take 
over the contest in his new role as master of ceremonies, huckster, and 
kurios. He then adapts this role to sneer at the suitors’ supposed reluc- 
tance, only to adapt this sneer to introduce his own takeover of the bow. 
This takeover, in turn, is disguised as an attempt to resolve his divided 
feelings concerning the remarriage. His skill in setting up the axes con- 
firms the authority to which he laid claim in his speech. Finally, a single 
nod from Odysseus suffices for them to collaborate on the plan that 
actually succeeds, and Telemachus reuses the material of his prior 
speech to set this new plan into action.?8 
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THE TEXT OF ANAXAGORAS FRAGMENT DK 59 B22 


The text of this fragment, as given in Diels-Kranz and more re- 
cent editions,! cannot be right. Fortunately, the right text is not far to 
seek, and the emendation is unassuming. I am convinced that the 
change should be made; my purpose here is to set forth the emendation, 
and the arguments on which my conviction rests. 

Diels- Kranz, in the 6th edition, prints (with translation): 


"Avagayoeas £v toic Puorxoig TO xaXotuevóv now Öpvidog vóáAo TO £v 
toic Oois eivat Aeuxóv. 


A. behauptet in seiner Physik unter der sprichwórtlich sogenannten Vogels- 
milch habe man das Weiße im Ei zu verstehen. 


The structure of the assertion seems to put it in the genre of scientific 
explanation by reduction, familiar from other Ionian scientists, e.g., 
Xenophanes DK 21 B32: 


Tv T “Tow xaAéovot, védos xal todto mépuxe 


and what [humans] call “Iris” or “rainbow,” this too, by nature, is cloud. 


Humans call rainbows by a special name, as though they were some- 
thing different from clouds, but in fact they are nothing other than 
cloud, or a certain type of cloud. We provide a (partial) explanation of 
what rainbows are by showing how they are a case of some other over- 
arching, and perhaps more familiar, phenomenon. 

Something similar happens in Anaxagoras’ fragment on rainbows, 
DK. 59 B19, and in DK 59 B17, in which we learn that what people 
conventionally call “coming to be” is really nothing other than mixing 
together, and what people call “perishing” really nothing other than 
being separated. So too, apparently, in fragment B22; there is some- 
thing to which people commonly apply the label “bird’s milk,” which 
Anaxagoras analyzes as really being another, more familiar thing, 
namely the white of the egg. In putting forward the explanation, one 
uses the conventional label (what people call it) to fix the reference of 


! E.g., David Sider, The Fragments of Anaxagoras (Meisenheim am Glan: Hain, 
1981); Jaap Mansfeld, Die Vorsokratiker (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1986). 
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the explanandum (“rainbow,” “bird’s milk") and then describes it as 
some more familiar or scientifically primitive thing (cloud, egg-white). 

That is what we expect on the initial reading of the current frag- 
ment (DK 59 B22). But it cannot be right. For, first, there is no evidence 
that “bird’s milk” was ever a conventional or common referring term 
for egg-white or anything else, and evidence to the contrary, as we shall 
see. To suppose that the analysıs in terms of egg-white did some ex- 
planatory work, we should need to suppose that there was some stuff, 
which everyone called “bird’s milk,” which was not obviously egg- 
white but in some way could be explained as egg-white—as we might 
say of meringue that it is egg-white, or of marzipan that it is almond 
paste. But there was no such stuff. 

What sense, then, did the phrase “bird’s milk” actually have? It 
does occur elsewhere,? first in comedy and then later as an Atticizing 
elegance, but it is never used to refer to egg-white, or indeed to any- 
thing at all (see LSJ s.v. yóàAa). Instead, it is proverbial for anything very 
scarce (cf. American English "scarce as hen's teeth"), the limiting case 
of scarcity being nonexistence. But it plays this proverbial role exactly 
because it does not refer to egg-white (which is not at all scarce), but 
describes, per impossibile, a product of avian lactation. And, as a pro- 
verbial nonentity it is sometimes preceded by the phrase "the so- 
called" (tò Aeyóugvov, Mnesim. fr. 9), or "the proverbial."? And, having 
become a proverbial comparison for things scarcely to be found, it is 
extended to dainties and luxuries, and then also applied to happiness. 

So the situation seems to be that there is a stock phrase, “bird’s 
milk," which people do conventionally use, but which does not refer to 
ege—white—it is proverbial for a scarce or nonexistent commodity, pre- 
cisely because it does not refer to anything at all, albuminous or other- 
wise. Whatever is happening in this fragment, we may be certain that 
Anaxagoras did not try to explain scarce or nonexistent commodities— 
the life of Riley, perpetual motion machines, etc.— as actually being 
egg-white. And yet this is what the current text and translation—‘“‘what 
is called bird's milk is the white of the egg”—-would have him say. 

But alongside these uses of the phrase “bird’s milk” as a fixed 
cliché, there are also some very different discussions of bird’s milk, 
which do occur in the context of early scientific theorizing. In the fol- 


? Ar. V. 508, Av. 734, 1673; Eup. fr. 379; Mnesim. fr. 9.2; Str. 14.1.15.19; Plu. Prov. 
343.38; Luc. Merc. Cond. 13; Synes. Ep. 4.250; Lib. Ep. 1351.3. 

3Eustathius Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 1.151.3; schol. in Ar. V. 508b.1; 
schol. in Av. 733.1; Str. 14.1.15.19; schol. in Luc. Merc. Cond. 13.1. 
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lowing passages, “bird’s milk” is not used as a (vacuous) referring term, 
but rather as a descriptive predicate; instead of saying “bird’s milk is 
E" they say “x is bird’s milk," which is to say “x is or plays the role of 
milk, for birds." 

For instance, at De Generatione Animalium 752b20 Aristotle men- 
tions Alcmaeon's explanation of egg-white (DK 24 A16) in the course of 
his own discussion of the nutrition of offspring: 


Since the bird cannot complete [the growth of the chick] in itself, it bears 
the nourishment along with it in the egg. For, in the case of viviparous 
animals, the nourishment—in this case called *milk"—-arises in a differ- 
ent part, namely in the breasts. But in the case of birds, nature brings this 
about in the eggs—but in a way just opposite to the way that people 
suppose, and that Alcmaeon of Croton says. For it is not the white of the 
egg that is milk, but the yolk. For it is that [sc. the yolk] which is nourish- 
ment for the chicks (où yao tò Aeuxóv orti yaAa GAAG TO Gyxoóv- TOUTO 
yao Eotıv Å 10001] toig veotvoic). But they suppose that it is the white [sc. 
which is nourishment, or milk] because of the similarity of color. 


Alcmaeon thought that, for birds, the white of the egg is their milk, 
that is, the stuff that furnishes nourishment to their young. And this 
statement is explanatory precisely because, by calling the egg-white 
"milk," one expresses a deeper understanding of the purpose and func- 
tion of egg—white—or would if this were all correct (as Aristotle notes, 
the explanation is wrong). 

This same functional analysis of egg-meat is found in Hippocra- 
tes' De Diaeta 1—4, section 50: 


The meat of birds' eggs is fortifying, nutritious, and inflationary: fortify- 
ing, because it is the genesis of the animal; nutritious, because it is milk 
for the chick (Ötı yóAa EoTi voUto TH veoooQ); inflationary, because from 
a tiny mass it diffuses to greatness. 


Birds’ eggs are milk for the chick: “milk” here is being used as a sort of 
shorthand for "complete liquid nutrition for young animals," the spe- 
cies for the genus. So the picture is fairly clear: both Hippocrates and 
Alcmaeon compare egg-white to milk, and the direction of their com- 
parison follows the direction of explanation: we explain what egg-white 
really is, that is, what it is for, by showing how it should be understood 
by analogy to something more familiar, namely the nourishment of 
young mammals by milk. It plays the role for infant birds that milk plays 
for infant mammals; it is the birds' milk. 
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Could this, then, be what Anaxagoras was saying in DK 59 B22? 
Not as it stands; for the current text has Anaxagoras say, not that egg— 
white is milk for birds, but that the stuff called bird-milk is egg-white— 
and as we have seen, there is no such stuff. Could we rearrange the 
translation, to make Anaxagoras say what Alcmaeon said? No; for the 
phrase “what is called” makes it syntactically impossible to construe 
"the white of the egg" as the subject term of the predication. 

The solution lies near at hand. I believe that the passage in Athe- 
naeus originally lacked the phrase “what is called" (tò xaAoüuevov); 
this was added by some later writer or scribe, familiar with the proverb, 
who mistakenly thought it relevant. Accordingly, we should excise that 
phrase as a gloss: 


"AvaEayópagc £v tois Puatxoic [td KaAoluevöv| myo óoviO8oc Yara tò Ev 
toig Mois elvaı AEUXOV. 


Without the article, we are free to translate the fragment in the sensible 
order: 


Anaxagoras in the Physics says that the white of the egg is bird’s milk, 
i.e., milk for birds. 


Now we have a very plausible specimen of Ionian science, and we 
can also see how this sort of corruption arose and reduced it to non- 
sense. Someone read the fragment of Anaxagoras with comedy in mind 
instead of biology, and took the sequence "bird's milk” to be an in- 
stance of the fixed cliché. This reader then jotted in the phrase “the so— 
called," perhaps thinking of Mnesimachus, or merely of the phrase's 
proverbial status. When did the corruption arise? I suspect that it is 
quite recent, and postdates Athenaeus. For Eustathius knew the report 
of Anaxagoras in Athenaeus, and from his mention he seems to have 
had before him the reading that I advocate: 


Also according to Anaxagoras, the stuff in eggs is "milk" for birds (oc 6& 
xal dovidwv váXa xatà "'AvaEayóoav tò Ev tois mots), as Athenaeus 
relates. And the comedian also employs a usage of it. And there is also the 
byword applied to happiness, “birds’ milk." 


* Eustathius Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 1.151.2. “The comedian" is proba- 
bly a specific reference to Aristophanes, who is elsewhere referred to by the honorific 
definite article (cf. LSJ s.v. xapixds). 
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In this text, the phrase corresponding to “birds’ milk" does not receive 
the definite article; the phrase corresponding to “egg—white” does— 
exactly the change I propose. Eustathius also distinguishes the Anaxa- 
gorean usage from two other uses; the comic phrase for scarcity, and 
the specification of this to describe the scarcity of human happiness. It 
is only the second.and third usages which might be characterized as 
"the so-called," or “the proverbial.” That distinction is clear in Eu- 
stathius, but obscured by the received text of Athenaeus; it may be that 
Eustathius had a less obscure text. 

The received text thus conceals a serious piece of science behind a 
misplaced comic gloss. Editions of Anaxagoras should no longer print 
this confusion; a very small emendation sets everything to rights.? 


TAD BRENNAN 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


5Gratitude for inspiration is due to M. M. McCabe, whose piece on the posset 
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the Department of Classics, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, for giving me access to a 
TLG disk far away from London. And, as always, my deepest thanks go to Liz Karns. 
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NARRATIVE AND THE MESSENGER 
IN AESCHYLUS' PERSIANS 


Greek tragedy is not a form of theatre which is easily accessible to every- 
one... . In the last decades some of its formal and ritual characteristics 
have found new appreciation, but among these conventions there is one in 
particular, which is generally found rebarbative or at best puzzling: viz. 
that important events are never shown and acted, but reported. 

—J. M. Bremer, “Why Messenger-Speeches?" 29 


With these words Bremer begins the article in which he offers an 
answer to the question that forms its title: Why messenger-speeches? 
Although he concludes that the three tragedians make creative use of 
the convention, the angelia remains, in his view, a "necessity" (46). 
Only by means of a messenger is the tragedian able to incorporate 
"events that happen elsewhere" (since the presence of the chorus 
makes a change of scene impossible), as well as crowd scenes, mira- 
cles, and death (30). The difficulties and/or impossibilities involved in 
staging these matters make the messenger and his narrative a *neces- 
sity.” "Why," he asks, “did the tragic poets, clever as they undoubtedly 
were, not arrange their material in such a way that most of this reporting 
was avoided?" (42).! 

If Bremer's assessment that the messenger-speech “is generally 
found rebarbative or at best puzzling" has any merit, it is precisely 
because critics have largely seen the messenger as merely functional. 
Indeed, the messenger's conventionality militates to some extent for 
this view.? The function performed by the messenger, simply put, is to 
substitute for the staging of various kinds of action. Now although there 
may be a number of possible substitutes, any successful substitute must 
replace the absent staging in such a way as to minimize its own impor- 
tance per se. Thus Heath remarks: “The Messenger could be treated as 


! Arguing that the angelia was an important part of tragedy in its earliest days, 
Bremer answers that the large number of messenger-speeches in extant tragedy is due to 
a conservatism on the part of the poets. 

2Heath comments: “That there is a convention at work here is clear enough: one 
has only to consider how odd it would seem, were it not for the naturalising effect of a 
convention and its concomitant expectations, when an anonymous figure suddenly ap- 
pears to give a long and elaborate report of events off-stage" (Poetics 153-54). 
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a mere functionary . . . a neutral vehicle for oblique dramatisation; this 
is implied by the apparently widespread view of the Messenger as an 
unengaged, unindividualised figure” (Poetics 44).5 Though Heath ar- 
gues against it, this view of the messenger as a conventional character 
who performs a (necessary) function by means of his noninterference in 
substituting for unstaged/unstageable events has been, as Heath sug- 
gests, widespread. One of the most important indications of how wide- 
spread such a view has been lurks in Heath's use of the term “ap- 
parently" That is, the absence of any substantial discussion of the 
messenger as a tool of the poet (and the problems such a role entails), 
accompanied by the frequent, silent equation of the messenger's narra- 
tive and what happens offstage, surely suggests comfort with a view 
essentially like Bremer’s.4 

Most recently and thoroughly, de Jong has argued against the 
functionalist view. Her careful analysis of Euripidean angeliai demon- 
strates quite clearly that these narratives bear marks of their enuncia- 
tion which reveal a subtle characterization of the messenger. Far from 
transparent accounts, she argues, the messenger-speeches are clearly 
produced by individuals, all of whom have loyalties and judgments 


3Bremer speaks of the Euripidean messenger in such terms: "Messenger- 
speeches . . . permit a factual assessment of all that has happened" ("Why" 46). Miche- 
lini calls the messenger-speech in Persians a "transparent window upon the truth" (Tradi- 
tion 75). 

4There is, however, a history of discussion of these issues going back to the nine- 
teenth century. Hornung and Bassi argue on the basis of similarities between the tragic 
angelia and epic that the messenger-speech is a merely functional element of the drama. 
Bassi comments: “Gli avvenimenti stessi debbono parlare. . . . Lo stile del racconto 
arieggia quello dell'epopea" (“Il nunzio” 88—89). Wilamowitz (quoted by Fischl, De 
Nuntiis 39 n. 1) concurs: "ein Botenbericht ist episch und soll vorgetragen werden wie 
eine homerische Rhapsodie.” More recently: Lóhrer, Mienenspiel 29; Lacroix, Les Bac- 
chantes 231; Collard; Supplices 275; Howald (quoted by Di Gregorio, Le Scene 19) calls 
messenger-speeches “films parlati”; Groeneboom (Persae ad 429) speaks of the messen- 
ger in the same terms. Cf. Michelini, Tradition 75, quoted above, note 3. Rosenmeyer 
comments: “The messenger is, as far as his message is concerned, omniscient. He is the 
equivalent of the epic bard" (Art 197). Since 1883, however, critics have claimed that the 
messenger-speech is an opaque glass through which one may with care peer at offstage 
events: Rassow, Quaestiones 33-40; Fischl, De Nuntiis 38-40; Henning, De Tragicorum 
Narrationibus 42. Perhaps most telling of the extent of the functionalist view's dispersion 
is de Jong (Narrative), whose second chapter is explicitly devoted to rebutting what she 
calls the "objectivity claim" (63). In a weaker sense, her entire book can be seen as 
having a similar purpose inasmuch as she analyzes Euripidean angeliai as narratives 
produced by the messengers as characters. 
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which are evident in their narratives. In de Jong’s view, those who 
assume or argue for a transparency in the messenger-speech are simply 
mistaken. 

While de Jong's argument is convincing as far as it goes, it misses 
something crucial. In attributing the functionalist view of the messenger 
to critical error alone, she ignores the aspects of the angeliai themselves 
which induce such a view. While at this point, in the wake especially of 
de Jong, it appears virtually impossible any longer to operate on the 
long-held assumption of the messenger's simple functionality, it re- 
mains to explain how it is that such a view became so widespread. That 
is, what is it about the tragic angelia that endows it with an aura of 
transparency? 

Let us examine the messenger-speech in Aeschylus' Persians as a 
test case for the convention more broadly. I choose this text in part 
because it is our earliest tragedy: questions of development within the 
genre become clarified by the earliest evidence. In part, I choose Per- 
sians because it presents a remarkably sophisticated awareness of and 
interest in the messenger's status. I shall argue that this angelia em- 
ploys strategies designed to gain narrative authority for itself. While 
accepting that messenger-speeches are fundamentally rhetorical cre- 
ations of individual messengers, I propose to elucidate how it is that the 
messenger's narrative in Persians works to obscure that status and to 
pose as an authoritative account offering a transparent view of events 
offstage. 

The peculiar status of the messenger becomes clarified when jux- 
taposed with other means deployed by the tragic poets for incorporating 
offstage events. After all, gods and ghosts (and, to some extent, cho- 
ruses) serve a similar purpose: in Persians, the ghost of Darius; in Al- 
cestis, Apollo; in Hippolytus, Aphrodite. In all of these cases, however, 
the means by which the narratives gain authority are starkly divergent 
from those of the messenger: our skepticism is fundamentally undone 
by the privileged status of the speakers; we cannot doubt their claim to 
know. Choruses, on the other hand, never manage to make their own 
narratives appear transparent inasmuch as they are important person- 
ages in the drama and their narratives serve also to establish their iden- 
tity and allegiance. There has been, in fact, a rather strong tradition— if 
less popular today—of equating choral judgment with that of the poet, 
and this is perhaps a clue to the nature of choral narrative in tragedy: it 
appears as the source and expression of the chorus' own anxiety, fear, 
hope, or indecision. That is, their judgment is ubiquitous, their narra- 


- 
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tive inseparable from it. The choral narrative at the opening of the 
parodos of Persians, for example —as much a list as a narrative—-serves 
at least as much to establish the emotional tenor of the chorus itself as it 
does to inform about the Persian army: the elders, too, are an important 
part of the play. Thus, while we the audience do hear about the army, we 
simultaneously witness the chorus’ self-characterization: their narra- 
tive, replete with anxiety, appears clearly as their narrative. (Similar 
remarks would apply to Euripidean prologues, a subject too complex to 
enter into here.) The messenger, by contrast to both of these groups, 
stands alone in effecting a kind of transparency without the privileges 
available to either ghosts or gods. be 


TRADITION AND CONVENTION 


The functionalist point of view as expressed by Bremer, for exam- 
ple, surely tells part of the story. That is, the messenger without a doubt 
does perform the functions Bremer inventories, and it seems self—evi- 
dent that the tragic poets generally relied upon the messenger in this 
capacity. As such, the tragic messenger does not appear ex nihilo: he 
stems, in fact, from a tradition evident already in Homer. Already by 
the time of Persians, there is a traditional or literary messenger who is 
defined in terms very similar to those that characterize the tragic mes- 
senger as a conventional and functional figure. Specifically, the tradi- 
tional messenger is reliable and always tells all. 

When (as often in /liad) Zeus tells Iris what to say and shortly 
thereafter she repeats the message verbatim (excluding pronoun 
changes), the textual “redundancy” affirms the loyalty and reliability of 
the messenger.? We can easily notice that nothing has been omitted. (By 
contrast, Odysseus’ failure in Ziad 9 to deliver the entire message plays 
a pivotal role in that book and perhaps in the poem as a whole.)® In fact, 
the one moment in Homer of overt anxiety about a messenger's reliabil- 
ity—Jliad 15.138—59, when Zeus warns Iris not to be a false messenger— 


5Létoublon writes: “Les paroles d’Iris Auög òè vov &yyeAóc eius ([I]. 24.]173) ont 
ainsi pour Priam la valeur d'une garantie (voir le sceau sur les messages écrits ultérieurs): 
‘Je répète textuellement un message dont je ne suis que le vecteur'" ("Le messager 
fidele" 131). She goes on to argue that the concept of the false messenger does not occur in 
Homer except by way of negation. i 

6See Lynn-George, Epos 83, 92, 149. 
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has been read as evidence of Zeus’ concern that Iris may weaken or 
even omit the harsh words he sends to Poseidon." Zeus does in fact say 


Baor’ t8. "Igi tayeta, IToogu6ómovi &vaxte 
návta táð’ iyvyeiAot, uró£ pevddcyyedos elvau. 


Go, quick Iris, and announce all these things to Lord Poseidon and be not 
a false messenger. 


As this passage suggests, one of the marks of the literary messenger is 
the claim or expectation that the messenger will tell the entire story. 
Elsewhere in Iliad Zeus sends Dream as a messenger to Agamemnon, 
saying: 


D&ox' 8. o9A& överge Boks £xi vijas "Axaubv- 
&A8Ov &c xXvotrv "Ayaguéuvovoc 'Avostóao 
TAVITA LAN’ &vogexémc KYODEVEHEV Oc £rvtéAXQ. (Il. 2.8—10) 


Go, deadly Dream, to the swift Achaean fleet, and when you get to the 
tent of Agamemnon, Atreus' son, tell him everything exactly as I bid you. 


Here fidelity (atrekeos) and completeness appear as two facets of the 
task of message-giving. 

In tragedy as well, this sign of completeness occurs frequently in 
conjunction with an angelia. Sophocles' Trachiniae, a play structured 
around the problematics of message-giving, draws attention to com- 
pleteness as a mark of reliability. Lichas, having been challenged by the 
messenger, decides to reveal the “true” story of Iole's identity to Deia- 
neira. This "true" story he characterizes as being complete: 


GN’, © din Séorotv’, Esel oe wavOdvay 
Byntnv $oovoücav Ovynta xovx Ayv@uova, 


x&v GOL ooóoo TAANVES CDSE xOvPouar.® (Tr. 472-74) 


Dear Mistress, since I realize that you, a mortal woman, are thinking 
mortal thoughts and not senseless ones, I will tell you the entire truth and 
I will hide nothing. 


7See Luther, Wahrheit 85. This passage is curiously omitted by Létoublon. 

8He repeats this claim ten lines later: ¿nel ye èv ô navr’ Enioraoaı Adyov (484). 
Similarly, the messenger himself contrasts his own “true” report with Lichas’ lie in the 
same terms: tovtwv Exo yao navi’ Emotiunv &yo (338). 
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Here and frequently elsewhere in tragedy, as in Homer, the “truth” 
from a messenger is the “whole truth."? 

This heritage and literary identity in part enable the tragic messen- 
ger to appear as a conventional figure who gives a reliable account of 
offstage events and who tells the entire story. As a medium of transmis- 
sion endowed by tradition with a reliability unavailable to other dra- 
matis personae, the messenger serves the tragic poet well: the poet's 
need to incorporate offstage events finds a tool in the messenger, whose 
persona is subordinated to the task he performs. And his status as such 
a figure charged with this task is marked by reference to his telling all. 

In Persians, when the coryphaeus introduces the Persian runner 
who will give the angelia, he invokes both the messenger's reliability 
and the fullness of his account: !? 


GAN’ èuo Soxelv tay’ clon tá vva vaueoti Adyov: 
tovde yao Sodunua motos Tlegoıxöv moter pabsiv, 
xal oos oadbéc tL MOGYOS EOGAOV T| Xoxóv xAVELV. (Per. 246 —48) 


But I think you will soon have a complete and reliable report; this fellow's 
trot looks Persian and he brings a clear account of something, whether 
good or bad. 


The messenger himself, however, does not perform entirely according 
to expectation. In spite of this introduction, he goes on to insist three 
times that in fact he does not tell the whole story.!! In sharp contrast to 
the coryphaeus' introduction, the messenger not only denies that his 
report is complete, he also recasts the introduction itself. Nine lines 
after the coryphaeus announces the arrival of the messenger and panta 
logon, the messenger declares that, although it is an awful task, he must 
tell pan pathos: 


? Elsewhere in tragedy: A. A. 582; S. Aj. 734, Ant. 1193, El. 680, Ph. 603—4, 620, Tr. 
349, 369, 453, 749 (Hyllus), 876; E. Heracl. 799, Ph. 1334, IA 1540. “Telling the whole 
story" is not, of course, confined to messengers. Cf. Fraenkel, Agamemnon ad 599. 

07t might be added that the swiftness of the Persian runner echoes the traditional 
swiftness of the literary messenger: cf. HJ. 5.353, 5.368, 18.2, 24.95, 24.188; Sappho 44.2. 
As often in tragedy, the messenger here in Persians arrives ahead of the others even 
though he was among those who are the subject of his report. Structurally the perfor- 
mance enacts this traditional quality of the messenger. 

"See 329—30, 429—30, 513-14. 
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DUOL, KAXOV LEV ITOWTOV AyyEikeıv xaxá, 
Ouas Ò’ avayxy wav AvasınlEau xóáOoc (253-54) 


How awful to be the first with awful news! Still, Imust unfold the whole 
pathos. 


As I have said, the coryphaeus’ introduction echoes a virtually formu- 
laic expression of the messenger’s conventional function. When the 
Persian runner proclaims, then, that he must unfold the entire pathos, 
the echo, now rephrased, is double. “To unfold the entire pathos” 
sounds a lot like “to tell the whole story,” but with an important shift 
from logos to pathos. The messenger, whom the coryphaeus expects to 
give a thorough account of what happened, announces that he will give 
a thorough account of the suffering. The calculation and dispassion of 
logos give way to the subjectivity of experience indicated by pathos. 
Pan pathos, as distinct from panta pathé, implies the calamitous nature 
of what happened rather than a report of the many calamities. Indeed 
when we hear the messenger insisting three times that he is in fact not 
telling all, we realize that line 254 represents a significant alteration 
both of the coryphaeus' statement and of the conventional stance of the 
messenger.!? 

This "rupture" between the traditional claim of the literary mes- 
senger and that of the Persian runner here draws attention to the status 
of the latter. While Rosenmeyer (Art 198) is certainly right that he gives 
a "^messenger-speech in its purest and at the same time most ambitious 
form," the conventional machinery does not operate here without a 
hitch. To be sure, this provocative encounter of logos and pathos in no 
way jeopardizes the successful functioning of the angelia as a conven- 
tional element. Rather, this virtually paradigmatic messenger-speech 
appears framed by queries into its status. As such, this rupture consti- 
tutes a self-reflexive moment in the text inasmuch as it exposes the 


Pe 


2 The Queen at 290-98 turns the messenger from his distracted state of lamenta- 
tion (284—85) to his task of giving a report. She does so by quoting the messenger himself: 
óuoc 6° &véáyxn xnyuovàc Bootoig b£oerv / Bev OuÓÓvvov- x&v àvaxtó5ac xáBoc / Aé- 
Eov xataotac, “Nevertheless, when the gods give trouble, mortals have no choice but to 
bear it. Stand still and tell me, as you unfold the whole pathos” (293—95). This further 
echo of an earlier echo maintains a fidelity absent in line 254: the Queen not only pre- 
serves pan pathos and the verb of the messenger (anaptuxas), she quotes him virtually 
verbatim, changing only an infinitive to a participle. This "fidelity" and its success in 
returning the messenger to his angelia recall and emphasize the earlier change from logos 
to pathos. 
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conventional framework of the messenger's functional status. While the 
messenger rhetorically posits a catastrophe so great that he cannot 
embrace the whole of it with his account, the text announces a messen- 
ger who will not rely on his literary inheritance to establish the author- 
ity of his report. The text therefore invites us to examine his narrative as 
such: without regard to the authorization of convention, how does the 
narrative itself work toward passing as a "transparent window"? 


NARRATIVE STRATEGIES 


Soon after entering and announcing in brief the calamity in 
Greece, the messenger makes a claim fundamental to his status as a 
reliable medium: he says that he himself saw what happened: 


xal uv HAQWV YE HOV Aóyoug GAAWV xwv, 
Tlepoaı, bodcauu’ äv ot’ Erogobven xaxá. (266—67) 


I was in fact there; I did not hear about it from others, Persians, and I can 
recount the awful events. 


He bases his authority at the outset on a claim to presence at the 
events—more specifically, a presence which allowed him to see what 
happened so that he did not need to rely on anyone to tell him. This is 
the standard (and understandable) basis of authority for messengers in 
tragedy. He knows because he has seen.!3 But how does the messenger 
situate himself with respect to what he tells? If his authority relies on 
his vision, his narrative of the events will imply a perceptual point of 
view.!^ In looking for this point of view we should be able to discover 
how the messenger constructs a position for himself within the narra- 
tive. 15 

After the foreboding of the parodos and the Queen's dream, the 
messenger arrives with a report that confirms the worst fears. His ac- 
count of the Persian defeat reflects the scale of the battle in its length: it 
creates "an overpowering vision of vast landscapes and events" (Her- 


3 The same logic which lies behind the semantic value of oi6a. Cf. Nagy, Pindar's 
Homer 231. 

14 The phrase “perceptual point of view” I take from Chatman, Story 151-58. 

ST emphasize here that my interest is not that of a positivistic search for where the 
messenger "really" was at any given moment. Rather, I am interested in the nature of his 
self-representation. 
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ington, Aeschylus 69). At the same time, the broad sweep of his narra- 
tive vision abuts a specificity of description signaling a proximity to 
events and a narrowness of scope characteristic of an entirely different 
point of view. He offers, for example, a vivid close-up view of Matallos' 
end: 


XgvogUcG MáraAXoc uvotóvvaoxoc Pavav 
1'ugoriv Gan; óGoxtov yeverada 
Eveyy' &ue(Bov Xoßra xooovoa pad. (314-16) 


As he died, Matallos of Chrysa, leader of thousands, submerged his 
flame-red thickly-full dark-shadowed beard, changing its color in the 
purple wash. 


As the asyndetic adjectives pile up in such a way as to mimic the thick- 
ness of the beard they describe, the contrast between the implicit per- 
ceptual point of view here and that of the large-scale narrative sweep 
becomes stark. At the same time that we are invited to contemplate a 
catalogue of the dead, we are treated to one full line conspicuously 
describing a beard. Amid a sea of corpses such descriptions stand out 
and indicate the twin perspective of the messenger: he sees not only in 
broad strokes but also in fine detail. He places himself alternately at a 
distance from and very close to the scene. 

From line 353 until line 406 we find only the third person,'!® a 
construction crucial to his description of the sound of the Greek chant 
echoing off the rock: 


To! tov LEV Åz xé£Aaóoc “EAAHVOV xóáoa 

LOATYNSOV qodonurnosv, ÖoBLov 6’ Gua 

AavınAärabe vnotbruóoc xévoac 

AxA, oópoc dé xo. DooBóoois zxaotiv 

YVOUNS dxoodooAstotv. (388—92) 
At first from the Greeks there was a sound, a noise, they shouted and sang 
auspiciously, and from the rocky island a piercing shout echoed back: all 
of the barbarians, their hopes shattered, were overcome with fear. 


Although expressed impersonally, this statement tells of a particular 


echo which must have been heard by particular ears—namely, his. 
Once again, we see that he claims to have been in an appropriate place 


6 With the exception of the Greeks’ speech, which he quotes at 402-5. 
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to hear the echo while representing the echo as something capable of 
existing without regard to ears. This contradiction is exacerbated at 
391-92 when he announces the consequence of this terrifying echo. 
Fear overcomes all of the Persians, to whom he refers in the third 
person. What wavered between being an entirely impersonal event and 
a specific sound heard by the messenger (the echo) turns into a sound 
heard by and terrifying to all the Persians. The messenger alone appears 
immune as he is excluded by the third- person construction. 
His description of the slaughter which follows is striking: 


06Xacoa 6’ obxét’ Tv idetv 
vavaylwv nAnAovoa xai ddvov Booràóv- 
&xtai ÔÈ vexoav yoroddes v ExdnBuov. 
puy 6’ àxóouws 1àoa vats Noéooeto, 
doaineo Tjoav Baofóáoov otoatetyatos. 
tol Ó' Mote Buvvong Ñ TLV’ tyOUcv BOAOV 
é&yaio. xwnav Beaduaolv v Egeiniov 
&nauov EpoüyxıGov, Oluoyn 6° óuoU 
AWXVUGOLY HATELXE TEA YLOV GAG... (419—28) 


The sea, full of shipwreck and mortal slaughter, was no longer to be seen. 
The shores and rocky coast were also covered with corpses; every one of 
the barbarian ships began to flee in chaos. Slicing to the bone, they 
hacked and whacked as though at tunas or a haul of fish, using broken 
oars and bits of wreckage—and all about, groans and cries covered the 
sea... .!7 


Here again he is conspicuously absent: amid the Persians being 
whacked and sliced like tuna, somehow the messenger has been close 
enough to see it all in detail and yet escape. Lines 426-27 tell of groans 
and cries but of no one in particular. His formulation is telling: oimöge 
d' homou | kökumasin kateikhe pelagian hala. The lamentation seems to 
exist on its own; no one is needed to make the cries, and no one to hear 
them. Again, the impersonal construction, coupled with a consistent 
use of the third person, elides the messenger from the scene. The narra- 
tive as a whole shows numerous signs of his self—effacement and only a 


U'The text is vague concerning the object of the striking and slicing. The imagery, 
however, leaves little doubt that it is the shipwrecked sailors who are being butchered. 
See Belloni, Persiani ad 424-32. 
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minimum of self—reference.'® As we listen to his narrative we easily lose 
sight of the narrator and perhaps happily believe that we are listening to 
the story “tell itself.” !? 

In confronting this dilemma, the spectator/reader might well as- 
sume that the messenger’s location during the battle was the same as 
that of Xerxes—that he was an attendant of the king. Herodotus (8.88), 
for example, places Xerxes at a safe remove from the battle yet still with 
a clear view of events. The messenger in Persians, in fact, locates Xer- 
xes on a hill nearby: 


£Ópav yao EIXE Mavtos day OTEATOU, 
bynAov óx80v yy neraylasg Góc: (466—67) 


He had a seat in full view of the whole army, atop a high hill near the sea. 


such a vantage point, it might be thought, would afford both the views 
the messenger describes and the remoteness from the events implicit in 
his impersonal constructions. Indeed, a large part of the messenger's 
narrative does imply such a perceptual point of view: the large, sweep- 
ing vision and grandiose quality of his account fit well with Xerxes' 
location. Two arguments, however, tell against this view. First, the mes- 
senger never locates himself anywhere, and certainly never explicitly 


!8 Hemon at 502 constitutes a noteworthy exception. The conclusion I draw is that 
the phenomenon here described is no more than a strong tendency. 

? Benveniste, Problems 208. Cahen (“Sur quelques traits" 305) speaks of the mes- 
senger in this play as “un spectateur idéal." From line 485 to the end of the messenger- 
speech, however, there are four occurrences of the first-person plural. While the first- 
person obviously draws the messenger into the scene he describes, it is possible to 
discern a function in some of these cases which helps explain their appearance. Three of 
these four (485, 488, 493) serve to "get" the messenger from one place to another. In the 
first case (485), he has just described the disorder of the fleet in flight. He then turns to the 
army in Boeotia, and he must explain that he was there to see what happened. This is the 
first major change of scene in his story, and he must account for it by moving himself along 
with the action. This diekperömen does. The same can be said of hémas at 488. The army 
on its way home passes through Achaea and Thessaly, and so must the messenger. Sim- 
ilarly, he must move himself along with the army as it arrives in Magnesia, Macedonia, 
etc. (493). These occurrences of the first person, then, are necessary to validate the 
messenger's claim to autopsy. As I have suggested, the messenger's narrative strategy 
consists in the simultaneous claim to autopsy and the removal of himself from the events 
he narrates. It should not surprise us, then, if we find him doing both. But it is important 
to note that he speaks of himself (as part of a first-person plural) virtually only when he 
must. For a different explanation see Smethurst, Artistry 123. 
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with Xerxes. While there is in principle no problem in assuming him to 
have been with Xerxes, I would argue that his failure to locate himself is 
crucial: by passing over himself he allows his implicit claims of virtual 
omnipresence to pass unnoticed. That is, his silence in this regard is 
telling. Second, and more to the point, no specific location could, in 
fact, provide the views the messenger claims to have had. From atop 
the hill with Xerxes, I venture, Matallos' beard would be much less 
vivid. In short, as Cahen's "spectateur idéal," the messenger cannot be 
precisely located. 

Having begun by noticing the attention the text draws to and the 
questions it invites about the messenger's status as a traditional figure 
and his self-authorization by means of a claim to presence at the events 
of his narrative, we ourselves must confront a messenger who appears 
to employ two utterly different, and even contradictory, strategies: 
while claiming eyewitness status he largely removes himself from the 
narrative. These twin strategies reveal, in fact, a tension fundamental to 
the messenger: he is both one of the dramatis personae and a tool of the 
poet for incorporating the offstage world into the drama. As a character, 
of course, he can only speak of what has transpired elsewhere by claim- 
ing an authority consistent with the fiction: in Persians, as virtually 
always, this authority derives from his eyewitness status. As a tool of 
the poet, however, such an authority is inadequate. As a mere eyewit- 
ness whose narrative reflects the reality of his point of view and its 
consequent limitations, he runs the risk of inviting doubt. That is, asa 
character with a story he is subject to the same skepticism we direct 
toward the other dramatis personae. His self-effacement, however, de- 
fuses such skepticism by obscuring his status as a character. 


NARRATIVE AND EPIC 


Above I mentioned the threefold announcement by the messenger 
of his inability to tell the entire story, and I suggested that therein lies a 
self-reflexive element in our text inviting queries about the messenger's 
status. It is, in fact, one of the three disclaimers (429—30) which pro- 
vides the most profound exposition and interrogation of the messen- 
ger's role. Although largely ignored,?? these lines make allusion to Iliad 
2.488—89. I give the surrounding lines as well: 


20 Among the commentators only Belloni notices. See also Keller, Struktur 11 n. 3; 
Bundy, “Quarrel” 64, 
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"Eonete viv pot Motoar ’Odvuria duart EXOVOAL- 

busic yao Beal ote NADEOTE te loté ve NÜVTO, 

tists SE xAéoc otov Gxovouev obåé tt Löuev- 

Ol tives T]yeuóvec Aavadv xai xo(gavor rjoav- 

TAHOvV Ó' o)x àv yo pvOrjoopar od’ Óvoyjvo, 

ot’ ct uot Óéxa uev yAGooat, déxa. 5& oröuar’ elev, 

dwvn & &oenxtos, xóXxgov Sé uor ġtog vein, . . . (4l. 2.484—90) 


Now tell me, Muses, you who live on Olympus—for you are goddesses, 
you are present and you know everything, while we hear only rumor, 
knowing nothing at all—who were the leaders and captains of the Da- 
naans. The multitude I could never recount nor name, not even if I had ten 
tongues, ten mouths, an unbreakable voice and a bronze heart inside. . . 


Here are the messenger’s lines: 


3 2 


xXaxàv SE nANdog, 006’ àv ei ðéx pata 
OTOLYNYOQOINV, oOx Av ExnANDarul oot. (Per. 429—30) 


The multitude of evils, not even if I went on for ten days, I could never 
recount for you in full. 


The messenger's sAndog, 006’ Gv?! recalls Homer's sıındVv ð’ obx àv, 
and his o¥8’ àv ei Ó£x' clearly echoes Homer’s 006’ ei wou S€xa.. Finally, 


the repetition of the negative 006’ àv et Óéx' . . . oOx àv mimics Ho- 
mer's 00x àv yö . . . où’ ei uor ðéxa. Aside from these clear verbal 


echoes, the contexts of the two passages are quite close and lend them- 
selves to comparison. The invocation of the Muses in Iliad 2 precedes 
the Catalogue of Ships, which, of course, is virtually a list of names 
nearly four hundred lines in length. The messenger in Persians has just 
given a similar list (albeit somewhat shorter) and 1s describing an enor- 
mous naval battle. The allusion is a natural one.?? 


2! There is in fact a virtual plethora of forms of plethos in this angelia: lines 272, 
327, 334, 337, 342, 352, 413, 420, 421, 429, 430, 432, 477. In addition to the effect of 
intensifying the sense of enormity of the battle itself, these multiple occurrences of ple- 
thos echo the Iliad passage cited, precisely because this word is emphasized at ZI. 2.488 
both by its position (first in both sentence and line) and by the fact that a plethos (in the 
form of the catalogue) truly does follow. 

22Since Blomfield, critics have noted similarities between Persians 429—30 and 
Odyssey 3.114ff. and 11.328ff. Although he does not mention the Iliad 2 passage, Blomfield 
comments: “Locus vero ex Homero adumbratus" (Persae ad 429—30). Although the two 
Odyssey passages are parallel as expressions of what Curtius calls the “inexpressibility 
topos" (European Literature 159), clear verbal echoes as well as similarities of context 
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What is the significance of this? This is not merely an echo of 
Homer, many of which occur throughout tragedy. Rather, the passage in 
Iliad 2 presents a crucial moment of self-definition for the bard in which 
he situates himself with respect to his poem. Similarly, the messenger, 
as he virtually quotes Homer in this act of self-definition, suggests that 
his narrative strategy resembles that of the epic bard. And this sugges- 
tion proves fruitful, because it provides a framework for understanding 
the narrative practice of the messenger. 

For the bard, this act of self-definition, the invocation of the 
Muses, is also a moment of self—authorization. And the act of self- 
authorization implies the need for such an act, that is, an acknowledg- 
ment of the problematic nature of narrative authority. On this passage in 
the Iliad Ford comments: “The fiction of the Muses serves to distin- 
guish heroic poetry from other oral traditions: it elevates such poetry 
above mere 'report' into contact, mediated to be sure, with an actual 
witness to the events" (Homer 61—62). As the messenger's appropria- 
tion of Homer's lines indicates, his position resembles that of the bard: 
both need to differentiate their own narratives from others.?? By ac- 
knowledging the impossibility of the task for a mere mortal, the bard 
authorizes his narrative by invoking the Muses. They, because of their 
"presence," have seen and thus know and are able to tell of the events. 
The distinction between knowing/having seen and hearing establishes 
the privilege of the Muses, as clearly marked by humeis gar . . . hémeis 
de.... 

It will be, I trust, readily apparent that this logic of authorization 
is identical with that used by the messenger at line 266. In fact, the 
messenger uses the same verb as that which occurs at Iliad 2.485 (parei- 
nai), and the characterization of mortals in Homer as merely hearing 
rumor (kleos oion akouomen) closely resembles the messenger's self- 
definition by negation (kou logous allon kluön). These logical and verbal 
parallels render the allusion not only more sure, but more complex as 
well. 

In adopting the stance of the bard, the messenger lays claim to the 
narrative authority of the bard. And as the bard is differentiated from all 


(catalogue) and subject matter (naval armada) produce an unavoidable allusion to the 
Iliad 2 passage. 

23See Ford (Homer 80—82) on the inexpressibility topos as a means used by other 
poets to distinguish their own poetry. Cf. Bundy, “Quarrel” 47, 64. 
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others, so, too, is the messenger: his “version” passes not as a version 
at all, but rather as a substitute for the events themselves. The implica- 
tions of this allusion are far-reaching, insofar as it suggests that the 
messenger, like the bard, stands outside of his narrative, fully knowl- 
edgeable about it. He no longer appears as merely one of the dramatis 
personae.?^ His freedom of movement within the scenes he describes, 
like his invulnerability amid the carnage, derives from a self-effacement 
familiar from epic: the bard has access to a wide variety of perceptual 
points of view and yet appears nowhere in the fictional scene. 

But, of course, unlike the bard, the messenger claims to have seen 
the events himself. And as I have said, the logic of his authorization is 
the same as that of the Muses in Miad 2. The messenger, like the bard, 
gives a catalogue and describes the battle. His angelia, even more than 
others in tragedy, strongly resembles the Iliad, and his appropriation of 
the epic narrator's stance is therefore perhaps less notable than it would 
be elsewhere. Because the context, however, favors the "identification" 
of messenger and bard, the messenger's claim to what the bard most 
conspicuously lacks, namely knowledge (kleos oion akouomen oude ti 
idmen), stands out. His position, it seems, is also akin to that of the 
Muses. As narrator, the one speaking, he resembles the bard, while his 
authority to speak (that is, his knowledge derived from his eyewitness 
status) resembles that of the Muses. 

As this allusion to Iliad 2 seems to move in two directions at 
once—toward the bard and toward the Muses—it is possible to see 
therein a reflection of the double claim of the messenger: (1) that, like 
the Muses, he was present at the events of the narrative; and (2) that, 
like the bard, he stands outside of the narrative, free from the limita- 
tions on those within, and uniquely able to tell the story. As I have 


24This allusion is not, however, without danger. Pucci (““Language” 170-71) elabo- 
rates the ambiguity inherent in the word kleos. Speaking of Iliad 2.484—87 he says: “All 
the possible meanings in the spectrum of kleos are here valid in principle, but the text 
introduces indicators, that support, contradictorily, both the meanings of kleos as mere 
human rumor and that of kleos, the divinely inspired ‘reputation and fame. . . . Kleos 
(that which is heard) implies at once both irresponsible and truthful modes of repetition." 
Similar to the danger for the bard is the risk for the messenger: as he bases his authority 
on a claim to presence enunciated in precisely the terms used by Homer, namely the 
opposition between presence and rumor, he opens the possibility that his narrative may 
appear to be mere hearsay. As Ford points out, "there is a gap between the multifarious- 
ness of experience and an account of it in speech; and this gap is repeatedly portrayed by 
Homer as a gap between the powers of sight and speech" (Homer 75). 
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argued above, his claim to presence is crucial to his authority, and yeta 
close examination of his narrative reveals that he effaces himself from 
those events in such a way as to construct an ideal point of view. This 
point of view, as the allusion suggests, strongly resembles that of the 
epic narrator. The messenger’s claim, then, to resemble both Muses 
and bard reflects his double strategy of asserting his presence while 
effacing himself. 

Speaking of Iliad, Dickson suggests that the oral poet embodies a 
fundamentally similar double strategy, reflected in Kalkhas and Nestor. 
Kalkhas' speech is “timeless,” “objective,” inspired by a god, and is 
able to project forward in time (and in the narrative). Nestor, on the 
other hand, speaks from memory. 


Prophetic vision . . . represents a point of view that is basically "time- 
less" and extratextual, incorporating a strategy of control over the events 
it surveys that resembles the control exercised by a narrator over his tale. 
This atemporal focus is in turn mirrored in the detached role of Kalkhas 
among his social peers. The figure of Nestor, by contrast, is thoroughly 
embedded within Akhaian society as the spokesman of its traditions, and 
the specific kind of vision he enjoys is entirely conditioned by a historical 
perspective. (“Kalkhas and Nestor” 345—406) 


Dickson goes on to say: 


The figures of Kalkhas and Nestor exhibit different narrative strategies 
and delineate distinct narrative stances or foci in the text of the Iliad. It is 
tempting to entertain the possibility that together they trace the contours 
of the position occupied by the oral poet himself, and in so doing manifest 
some of its inherent tensions. (349) 


These two narrative strategies are precisely those of the messenger, and 
they generate tensions for him as well: he must establish his eyewitness 
status while claiming a position outside of his narrative comparable to 
that of the bard. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have developed this argument from suggestions made by the text 
of Persians itself. This procedure makes it clear, I hope, that this play, 
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which is structured around a lengthy angelia, displays a concern with 
the way the messenger functions in tragedy. This concern expresses 
itself in a manner perhaps surprising in its sophistication. (Persians in 
this respect anticipates the treatments of the messenger in Sophocles’ 
Electra and Euripides’ Orestes and Rhesus.) We may, therefore, feel 
invited to ask to what extent such literary self-reference is important to 
this, our earliest, tragedy, and what this says about such practices later 
in the tradition. (Is tragedy, for example, inevitably concerned with 
itself ??5 

Insofar as the messenger successfully speaks with a voice that has 
often passed for that of the epic bard, he gives life to an old argument 
contending that the messenger-speech is an epic element in tragedy. 
This issue was debated at some length until Bergson's 1959 article, 
although the focus remained the authorial intention behind the formal 
similarities between epic and messenger-speech.?6 Avoiding this partic- 
ular question altogether, my argument nonetheless revives the notion of 
the messenger-speech as an epic element, suggesting that, as the allu- 
sion in Persians makes explicit, it is epic in its effect. That is, by means 
of approximating the voice of the bard, the messenger speaks with a 
comparable authority. If this is true, a new terrain with many questions 
opens for investigation. Does tragedy more generally view the messen- 
ger as an epic element? If so, what does this tell us about the impor- 
tance of competing genres in tragedy? If genre may be viewed as a way 
of speaking, how does tragedy employ the juxtaposition of genres as a 
way of staging the interaction of modes of discourse? Finally, what are 
we to make of the survival of such an anachronistic, authoritative voice 
at the heart of a genre founded on rhetorical and even semantic conflict? 
An attempt to answer some of these questions may go part way toward 
explaining this “rebarbative or at best puzzling" convention. 


JAMES BARRETT 
COLBY COLLEGE 


?5 Cf, Tonelli, Sophocles’ Oedipus 23; Reiss, Tragedy ch.1. 
26See above, note 4. 
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TWO COMPLEMENTARY FESTIVALS IN 
ARISTOPHANES’ ACHARNIANS 


Recent scholarship on Greek drama has focused on its civic, cul- 
tural, or ritual context.! A. M. Bowie (Aristophanes: Myth, Ritual and 
Comedy), utilizing a method of structural anthropology, situates Aris- 
tophanes' comedies in their cultural context and interprets the signifi- 
cance for the poet’s audience of Aristophanes’ use of myth and ritual in 
his dramas. Similarly, Susan Guettel Cole (“Procession and Celebration 
atthe Dionysia”) describes the ritual events of both the Rural and Civic 
Dionysias and explains the history and function of the phallephoria and 
accompanying tothasmos in the context of the festival itself and in the 
larger context of Greek society. In addition, Jeffrey Henderson (“The 
Demos and Comic Competition”), by placing Aristophanes’ comedies 
in their civic context, asserts that the poet's plays are a valid source of 
political information and public opinion, and served a useful social 
function through their public productions. The present essay diverges 
from such approaches in that it does not consider those larger contexts 
but rather focuses on Aristophanes' plays as a valuable source of infor- 
mation concerning ancient religion. 

In Acharnians Dikaiopolis, a private citizen, is disgusted with the 
Peloponnesian War and the politics in Athens that perpetuate it. This 
disgust and the longing for the simple but bountiful life in his deme stir 
him to make a private peace treaty with the Spartans. This spondé 
symbolizes the return of Dionysos and allows the comic hero to return 
to the countryside, the rightful place of Dionysos, god of wine and 
vegetation.? And appropriately, therefore, Dikaiopolis celebrates his 
homecoming and the return of Dionysos with a rural festival, the Rural 
Dionysia, which is interrupted in midcourse. The comedy ends, by 
contrast, with the celebration of the Anthesteria, which begins in mid- 


1 Cf. also Taplin’s important study (Comic Angels) of representations of Old Com- 
edy on vases (fifth-third centuries B.C.) found in Megale Hellas and Sicily He discusses 
the cultural implications of these representations that seem to be motivated by and based 
on performances of Old Comedy in Megale Hellas and Sicily. 

2Dover and Tremewan sum this up nicely: “Wine and peace are closely associated 
here and throughout the play. Peace will mean the ending of the yearly Spartan invasions 
and the destruction of the vines. It will mean that the country festivals can once again be 

properly celebrated" (Acharnians xiv). 
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course and neatly complements the unfinished Rural Dionysia. Aris- 
tophanes features these two particular Dionysiac festivals because each 
celebrates a different aspect of fertility: one promotes generative fertil- 
ity, the other rejoices in vegetative bloom. In addition, while emphasiz- 
ing and including only those portions of the actual festivals that are 
pertinent to the "peaceful theme” of the play, the poet nevertheless 
accurately portrays them. 

To understand better the actual cult elements that Aristophanes 
preserves and emphasizes in this comedy, it is necessary to examine 
other evidence concerning the Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria. 


THE RURAL DIONYSIA 


The Rural Dionysia were local festivals, organized by the demes 
and generally put on at different times in the month Posideon, roughly 
December.? They seem to have been fertility festivals "in origin de- 
signed to promote or encourage the fertility of the autumn-sown 
seed." ^ Central to these festivals were a ritual phallus carried in a pro- 
cession and a sacrifice to Dionysos. The Rural Dionysia were very 
popular and were the most widely attested festival of the Attic country- 
side.> 

Some Rural Dionysia incorporated dramatic productions.® Appar- 
ently a troupe of actors would travel from village to village with their 
"repertoire of plays,”” and the deme decided what to produce: come- 
dies, tragedies, dithyrambs, or any combination of the three.® It is un- 
likely, however, that dramatic contests were attached to all Rural Di- 


3Cf. Theophrastus, Char. 3; Plato Rep. 475d; IG II? 1183, 1496, for evidence of 
productions in or near this month. 

*^Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals 42. 

5Mikalson, "Religion" 433. 

6Plato (Rep. 475d) describes “groupies” who traveled from deme to deme to view 
the spectacles, missing neither the Rural Dionysia nor the City Dionysia. 

7Pickard~Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals 43. 

8 Demosthenes (Meid. 10) cites the Law of Euegoros (perhaps fourth century), 
which states that tragedies and comedies were produced at the Rural Dionysia, and which 
also lists this festival, along with the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, as periods in which 
the exaction of debts and the taking of security were forbidden, thereby indicating that 
these local festivals were recognized as state festivals. Cf. also JG IT? 3106: in the vicinity 
of Menidi a fourth century inscription records the choregos who served for both comedy 
and dithyramb ([xuxkiwi] Xop@t). 
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onysia. Whitehead (Demes 212—13) finds evidence relating to this festi- 
val in "as many as fourteen different demes, none of them small," and 
concludes that many of the 139 demes of Attica may have observed it in 
"modest ways which have gone unrecorded." Thus there seem to have 
been two types of Rural Dionysia: the more elaborate festivals, consist- 
ing of a procession, sacrifice, and dramatic productions, and the sim- 
pler ones which lacked the dramas. 

Plutarch compares the simple Rural Dionysia of long ago with the 
extravagance that characterized the festival in his own day (the end of 
the first century A.D.): 


The ancestral festival of the Dionysia long ago was conducted with sim- 
plicity and joy (óngovuxüx? xal thagac). There was an amphora of wine 
and a little vine-twig; next someone pulled a he-goat, another followed 
bringing a basket of figs, and last of all was the phallus. But now, these 
things are disregarded and have disappeared. Instead, golden items are 
exhibited and very expensive cloaks, and carriages are driven, and masks 
are worn. (Mor. 527D) 


Plutarch's description of the Rural Dionysia's procession "long ago" is 
strikingly similar to that found in Acharnians.!? Dikaiopolis' festival is a 
joyous occasion, and the procession 1s conducted merrily: playful teas- 
ing (254—57) and a ribald song to the god Phales (263-79) add to the 
merriment. The elements of Dikaiopolis' procession are those found in 
Plutarch: a jar (of wine, presumably), a sacrificial cake in lieu of a goat, 
a basket, and the ritual phallus. Although Dikaiopolis' procession in- 
volves only the members of his household, who alone share in the 
peace, he nevertheless attempts to conduct it as if the deme were pres- 
ent: he warns his daughter to beware of thieves in the crowd (257—58) 
and orders his wife to secure the roof so that she can better see the 
production (262). Plutarch's description of “the ancestral festival of the 
Dionysia long ago" is so similar to Dikaiopolis' Rural Dionysia that it is 


?It is tempting to translate Önkotixög as both "a celebration by demes” and "ina 
simple manner,” since Plutarch's description of the festival encompasses both meanings. 
Cf. Pickard- Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals 44 n. 4, and Whitehead, Demes 213 n. 217. 

19 Whitehead (Demes 213) posits that the Rural Dionysia's procession in “Eleusis 
and, especially, Peiraieus was a grand and formal cortége . . . , but elsewhere one can 
envisage something more along the lines of Plutarch's nostalgic evocation of 'the ances- 
tral festival of the Dionysia’. . . or else the well-known scene in Aristophanes’ Achar- 
nians (lines 237-79).” 
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most probable that both Plutarch and Aristophanes describe the same 
festival, or that Plutarch bases his account on Aristophanes’ represen- 
tation of it in Acharnians. Yet Aristophanes’ portrayal of the Rural Di- 
onysia includes the preparations and arrangements for the procession, 
a prayer to Dionysos, and a phallic song, all of which are lacking in 
Plutarch's account. 

In the procession of the Rural Dionysia in Acharnians Dikaiopolis' 
daughter is the basket-carrier;!! Xanthias and another slave are the 
ritual phallophoroi.!? After arranging the members of the procession, 
Dikaiopolis orders his daughter to set down the basket so the ritual may 
begin. She then requests a soup ladle so that she can pour soup over the 
flat-cake. Because no mention of animals? or any other food is made, 
the soup and cake are probably the substitute sacrificial "victims" in an 
initiatory rite.!^ The actual sacrifice of the cake and the pouring of a 
libation'> probably would have occurred after the procession— but 
never take place because of the Chorus' interruption (280). 

After the procession has been arranged and his daughter has per- 
formed the initiatory rite, Dikaiopolis prays to Dionysos: 


"Q Aióvvos 8éoxoca. 
KEXADLOUEVWG GOL THVOE THV HOUNNV uè 
Mépwoavta xai 06oavva peta TÖV OLXETWV 
ayayelv ruxno@g!® và xav &yoouc Avovoola. 
OTOATLÄG &xoAAoyOévra, Tas oxovóàc BE LOL 
KOAWS EvVEVEYXELV TAG TOLAXOVTOUTLOGS. 17 (247-52) 


I The basket--carrier is an important part of religious ceremonies (cf. Ar. Av. 850, 
864), and the carrying of the basket in processions is an honor that girls cherish and list 
among their accomplishments in life (cf. Ar. Lys. 646-47). 

The slave Xanthias' participation in the procession demonstrates a feature of 
Dionysiac cult: extraordinary license was given to slaves during Dionysiac festivals (cf. 
Plut. Mor. 1098B-C). Slaves also participated in the Anthesteria (cf. JG II? 1672.204). 

5 Bulls (cf. Hymn. Hom. 1.12; IG II? 1006 and 1028) and he-goats (cf. Plut. Mor. 
527D) are generally sacrificed to Dionysos. 

Parke (Festivals 101) thinks that this is a parody of “consecrating the victim-— 
which should have been a he-goat— by sprinkling sanctified corn over it.” Cf. Burkert, 
Greek Religion 56. 

i5'The libation over the sacrifice probably consists of the wine which Dikaiopolis 
carries in his jar (284). 

téToynooc is commonly used in prayer and means "with good luck" or "suc- 
cessfully" (cf. Aesch. Agam. 464; Ar. Thes. 295—305). 

17 Coulon's text is cited throughout. 
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O master Dionysos, I pray that I, freed from military service, celebrate 
the Rural Dionysia with good fortune and that the thirty-year treaty be 
profitable for me, after my household and I have sent the procession and 
sacrificed in a way pleasing to you.!? 


In his prayer to Dionysos, Dikaiopolis addresses the god as óéosora, 
"master." Aristophanes often uses “master,” Seomdétyc, or “mistress,” 
óéoxovwa, when invoking or addressing a god to acknowledge the de- 
ity's power (cf. Nub. 264, 266, 356; Pax. 271, à nötvıa 8éoxow' 'A0n- 
vaio.) or, more often, to ask for a favor (cf. Nub. 429; Pax. 385, 648, 711; 
Thes. 286 and 988, ‘Hyot d£ y’ $6' abröc, Xıocoböpe Baxyete dEonor’). 

Dikaiopolis prays that Dionysos be pleased, «exaotouévoc, with 
the procession and sacrifice. Keyapıou&vwg is the effect that the sup- 
pliant desires to produce on the god, and this effect is often seen as part 
of a “bargain” with the god.!? Jf a god feels y&ovc, he should reward the 
worshiper.?? Dikaiopolis, in a customary do ut des plea, asks in return 
for the god’s xóoic that he celebrate the Rural Dionysia with good 
fortune and that the treaty be profitable for him. 

Upon the conclusion of his prayer Dikaiopolis arranges the mem- 
bers of the procession. He first instructs his daughter, the basket-car- 
rier, how to conduct herself: *Come, my beautiful daughter, see to it 
that you carry the basket prettily" (253).?! Then he begins to insult her: 
"How blessed is he who will marry you and produce polecats that fart 
as well as you at dawn" (255—56). The comic hero also warns his daugh- 
ter to guard against thieves in the crowd nibbling off her gold (this is a 
playful attack on his wife, who is the only member of the "crowd" 
viewing the procession). Here the poet introduces for the first time in 
this ritual a touch of the iambos integral to comedy? Jambos and 


8 Dionysos likes processions: cf. Eur. Ba. 965; Hymn. Hom. 26.7-10. 

"Cf, Pax 385-87. 

?0 Cf, also Hymn. Hom. 3.321, 4.520, and 7.55, where Dionysos praises the helms- 
man: Bdoce. Tht’ EXÜTWE TH èu xexagvouéve Buu. 

2tThe beauty of the basket-carrier is also praised in Ar. Lys. 1193, Eccl. 732. 

22 West (Elegy 27-28) sees a parallel between iambos' insulting of eminent citizens 
and the overthrow of the old aristocracy and the beginnings of Attic comedy: “It was said 
that some farmers, done down by certain men of the city, went in at night-time and 
proclaimed their injustices in the streets: ‘Here abides so-and-so who has done as fol- 
lows to so-and-so the farmer, Those who had done this were sought out and made to do it 
in the theatre, where however they disguised themselves with wine-lees. (Schol. Dion. 
Thr. p. 18.15 Hilgard)." 
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agriculture are closely connected,? as demonstrated in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter; Demeter remains apart from the company of immor- 
tals and mortals in grief until Iambe, moAAG zaoaoxdànrovo' ETEEWATO 
zÓtviav &yvrv WELOTIOGL, YEAGOaL te xal tÀoov oxevv Ouuóv (203— 4).?4 
In this scene in Acharnians Dikaiopolis jeers at his daughter in a light- 
hearted manner, using rustic terms and images and thereby underlining 
the relationship between iambic, humor, and agriculture. There is also a 
sexual element in Dikaiopolis' joking with his daughter, as he teases her 
about a future husband and their offspring (254-56). His jests become 
more sexually explicit when he later orders Xanthias and his fellow 
slave to hold the phallus upright behind his daughter (259—60). The 
hero's jokes consist of both rustic and sexual terms and images; sex, 
fertility, and reproduction are central to this phallic ritual. 

The procession begins with the daughter leading the way and the 
phallophoroi following. Dikaiopolis brings up the rear, singing a song to 
Phales: 


pais, étatoe Baxylov, 
EOYXOLE, VUXTOZEQUUAÓGVn— 
TE, HOLXE TtOLOEQOOTÓ, 

EXTW O’ ETEL MOCOEITOV elc 
tOV Ótjuov &AOOv Gouevoc, 
OTOVÖUG zxonoáusgvog £uau- 
tà, TOAYLATOV ve xol iov 
xal Aapaxav ioAXoystc. 


IIoAAQ yàg &00’ fjóvov, © Parijs Padijc, 
XÀéntovoav £006v0' dox oAnoóoov, 

itv ZvovuoóoQoovu Ooqtrav éx tod eAAÉOcG, 
uéonv Aafóvr', Goavta, xava- 

BoAdvra xatayryaotioa. 


Boris, Pahis, 

àv NEO’ uv Evusins, £x xoounáAnc, 

&oOsv eionvng GodroEts tOUBALOV: 

1j 6° comic £v TH pepá xogunostat. (263 —79) 


23 Henderson (Maculate Muse 18) posits that the origins of iambic poetry are found 
in the "abusive atoxooAoyta of the cults; the figure of lambe is merely the personification 
of iambic invective.” 

24 West (Elegy 24) views Iambe's yAeva as the “mythical prototype of some ritual 
raillery of a comic, insulting and probably indecent sort, which must have borne the name 
"taupor." 
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Phales, companion of Bacchus, 
fellow reveler, rover of the night, 
adulterer, and pederast, 

I, happy to have returned to my deme 
in the sixth year, address you, 

I who have made a treaty for 

myself, and have been freed from 
troubles, battles, and “Lamachi.” 


Phales, Phales, far more 

sweet is it to find a ripe, 

thieving wood-carrier, that 

Thratta, slave of Strymodoros, 

from the stony ground, and to take her by 
the middle, lift her up, throw 

her down, and pit her cherry. 


Phales, Phales, 

if you will drink with us, after the 
debauch, you will gulp down a cup 
of peace at dawn, and the shield will 
be hung in the hot ash. 


This song is much more personal than the invocation to Dionysos and 
contains many sexual elements, as befits a song to the god Phales, the 
personified Phallus.25 According to Pausanias (10.19.3), at one time 
Phales and Dionysos were indistinguishable, but here Phales is ad- 
dressed as the companion of Bacchus (263). Dikaiopolis does not in- 
voke Phales in respectful terms, such as óéozoroa, but with familiar, 
playful epithets, such as Sóyxoug, vuxtomeoutAdvynte, uovyé, ITALÖE- 
oaota, which describe his renowned activities (264—65).26 These terms 
are probably not meant to be disrespectful to this god but rather demon- 
strate the ease with which people invoke Phales. 

Dikaiopolis formerly asked that Dionysos be pleased (xexapıou£- 
voc) by the procession and sacrifice; now he expresses his own joy 


25 Starkie, Acharnians ad 263. Also Sommerstein, Acharnians ad loc.: “as a com- 
mon noun phalés is a synonym of phallos (Lys. 771; Soph. Ichn. 145 Pearson = 151 Radt; 
Theocr. Epigr. 4.3; probably Sophron fr. 39), and as a god Phales is the personification of 
the processional phallus. There is no certain instance of the proper name outside the 
present song." 

?6Cole (“Procession and Celebration” 26) interprets Dikaiopolis’ shouts of “povyé. 
xotógQactá" as examples of verbal abuse, a "deliberate parody of ritual aioyoodoyia.” 
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(douevoc) at returning home to his deme, the proper setting for the 
Rural Dionysia. The hero acknowledges that his joy arises from his 
treaty (268) and his subsequent liberation (AmaAAayeic, 270) from cares, 
battles, and warmongers like Lamachus—that is, he rejoices in the 
liberating forces of the wine/treaty and the wine god. 

Dikaiopolis moves from his general expression of joy at returning 
home to the joys of sex. Hence the personified Phallus is often ad- 
dressed in this refrain (263, 272, 276). The hero fantasizes about a rape 
scene with a buxom thief? in which he “pits her cherry,” literally 
"takes the seed out of her grape" (xatayryaetioat, 275). Both Diony- 
sos’ and Phales’ spheres are united in this one verb, xatayıyaotioat:! 
the grape and sex. In his sexual fantasy Dikaiopolis describes the girl in 
detail (xAéxtovoav, ġdoixńv, 9Aqoóoov, viv Zvovuoódcoov Hoättav £x 
too (eAAécc, 272—74); the outdoor setting and occasion (xAézxtovoav, 
oAnóóoov, 272); and the step-by-step conquest (£606v0', Aaßovt’, 
aoavra, xavapoAóvra, xataytyaotio’, 272-75). He praises the rural 
life that presents a primitive setting where men can hunt, catch, and 
"take the seed out of" young women. Perhaps this is why at the begin- 
ning of this song he mentions Phales’ sneakiness (vuxtozteQUtUA vns, 
264) and his promiscuous sexual activities (uovxé, matdeqaotd, 265) 
and addresses him as a fellow reveler (EVyxwue, 264). This may also 
explain why the hero states that he greets him after six years (266), for 
although sex has probably not been absent from his life for that length 
of time, promiscuous or illicit sex in a rural setting surely has been. 

The last element in this song emphasizes the joys of the sympo- 
sium. Dikaiopolis promises the god that if he will drink with him (&uu- 
sins, 277), he will gulp down a cup of “peace” (sigrjvnc, 278) beginning 
at dawn; that is, he invites the god to be not only a fellow drinker but 
also a comrade in peace. The desire for Phales' company is emphasized 
through the prefix Evu—, used in the invitation to drink (Euusting, 277) 
and in addressing Phales as fellow reveler (Eüyxwue, 264). Dikaiopolis 


27 Perhaps Aristophanes makes the woman a thief because the imitation of a theft 
was a feature of ancient comedy among the Spartans, according to Athenaeus (Deip. 
14.621e). Or, as Dover conjectures: "The incident which he envisages as typical of a 
happy rustic life perhaps reflects a conventional assumption that a thief, slave or free, is 
fair game for the appetites of the offended farmer" ("Notes on Acharnians" 13). Cf. 
Theocritus 35.116ff. 
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does not bargain with Phales as he does with Dionysos, but rather 
entices him to join in the merriment by offering him drinks of “peace.” 

Dikaiopolis’ Rural Dionysia is interrupted by the Chorus at 280. 
We would expect the sacrifice and libation, and perhaps competitions of 
jumping and standing on blown-up, greased wineskins to have followed 
the phallic song.?* And the members of the procession would have 
jeered at the spectators as the phallophoroi in Athenaeus (Deip. 14.622d) 
do upon concluding their phallic song: elta mooteéyovtes évóOat)ov 
otc [àv] xtpoéXAowto, ováónv ó& Exoattov.2? The badinage displayed 
earlier between Dikaiopolis and his daughter and wife most likely would 
have continued even after the pAallikon. 

Why is the Rural Dionysia featured in this comedy? Firstly, be- 
cause it is a type of rural festival that has not been celebrated for six 
years on account of the war. Secondly, Dikaiopolis wants to honor the 
god Dionysos, whose wine is the peace treaty which allows him to 
return home, freed from military service, troubles, and “Lamachi.” He 
chooses to honor Dionysos with this specific festival because it pro- 
motes the vegetative fertility harmed by the war. With his procession 
and phallic song, Dikaiopolis expresses his gratitude to Dionysos, prays 
for prosperity, and sings of his present joy at returning to the deme and 
of the joys that await him now that he is home: wine, sex, food, and 
fellowship. His prayer and anticipated pleasures will be satisfied in the 
second Dionysian festival of this comedy, the Anthesteria. 


THE ANTHESTERIA 


The Choes and Chytroi, which end the play, are part of the An- 
thesteria, celebrated from the eleventh through thirteenth days of the 
month Anthesterion.?? The Anthesteria is one of the oldest Athenian 


28 [n support of this game's being played at this festival see Deubner, Artische Feste 
135; Parke, Festivals 102. For the opposite viewpoint see Pickard--Cambridge, Dramatic 
Festivals 45. 

29 Cole (“Procession and Celebration” 33) agrees that this problematic fragment of 
Semos refers to a "ritual incorporated into the festival of the Dionysia and indicates that 
aioxooAoyíta directed at the audience was a regular feature of the pre-performance cele- 
brations of the phallephoria, concluded in the theater." 

39 For a discussion of how the inherent ambiguities of this festival reflect the ambi- 
guities of Dikaiopolis and his actions see Bowie, Myth 35—39. 
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festivals (cf. Thuc. 2.15.3-6), a festival in which both citizens and 
slaves?! took part over a three-day period.?? 

The first day was called Pithoigia because the new wine, stored 
since autumn in pithoi, was "opened" on this day. Plutarch and Athe- 
naeus relate that the Pithoigia occurred on the eleventh day of An- 
thesterion, that prayers and libations were made to Dionysos (Plut. 
Quaest. Conv, 3.7.1),?3 and that the god was honored in songs and danc- 
ing (Ath. Deip. 11.4652). 

The most detailed evidence for the Choes, the second day of the 
Anthesteria, is found in Acharnians.?^ Euripides (IT 947—60), however, 
provides an aetiology of the Choes and presents a picture of this day 
which differs greatly in tone from that given by Aristophanes.?? In that 
tragedy Orestes relates how, still stained with his mother's blood, he 
came to Athens during the celebration of the Choes and was physically 
kept apart from the others while still sharing their drink and food. His 
Athenian hosts hospitably gave him a separate table (949), maintained 
silence so that he remained apart from the others present (951—52), and 
provided each guest with his own pitcher of wine (953—54). Here silence 
and isolation were motivated by fear of religious pollution. The reli- 
gious awe which pervades Euripides' picture of the Choes is lacking in 
Aristophanes' account of the same festival. 

Plutarch (Quaest. Conv. 2.10, 1.1.2) later recounts Euripides’ ae- 
tiology of the Choes but adds that in his day silence was no longer 
maintained; each guest now provided his own meat and bread, ate as if 
from his own manger, and foolishness accompanied the meal. While the 


3 Cf, IG II? 1672.204. 

32 Hamilton (Choes 42--50) questions the three-day scheme of this festival. Yet the 
three separate names given for the events at the festival seem also to indicate three days of 
activities. Confusion also arises because the Athenian religious day began at dusk (cf. 
Nilsson, Entstehung 13~23). 

33 Farnell (Cults V 215) interprets the libation to the god as a means to remove the 
taboo from the wine before the community enjoys it, and he thinks that this was the “sole 
ritual act of the IItGotyta; after it was performed universal merriment prevailed.” 

34 Of the three days of this festival, the Choes was the most important and, in fact, 
often lent its name to the entire festival (cf. Thuc. 2.15.4; BOxy. VI 853, x.7ff.; Callima- 
chus, fr. 178.1-5 Pf.). In addition, several inscriptions attest to the importance of this 
festival to the lives of the Athenians, but none more so than JG II? 13139; "He was of the 
‘choic age,’ but a daimon deprived him of the Choes.” A child's first Choes seems to have 
marked a critical moment in his life. 

35 For a discussion of the myth of Orestes and its relevance to Acharnians see 
Bowie, Myth 36—38. 
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Choes may have originally been a day filled with religious awe and 
solemnity, these aspects seem to have given way later to talk and fool- 
ishness. Foolishness is, in fact, what Aristophanes focuses on in Achar- 
nians 36 

In addition to celebration with private banquets on the Choes, 
sacred places were closed, a drinking contest was held, revelers 
crowned their pitchers with garlands, which they gave to the priestess 
at the temenos in Limnai, and then sacrifices?” were made in the Lim- 
naian temenos.?? Athenaeus observes that it is the custom at Athens on 
the day of the Choes for students to give gifts and money to the soph- 
ists, who dine luxuriously on this day, for servants and masters to feast 
together, and for hetairai to attend the banquets. Aristophanes in Achar- 
nians includes these same merry elements of the feast: a drinking con- 
test, a luxurious banquet, and hetairai.?? 

Also on this day, the twelfth of Anthesterion, the only day of the 
year in which the Limnaian temenos was open, a marriage took place 
between the wife of the archon basileus and Dionysos.^? The purpose of 


36Fisher (“Multiple Personalities” 41-44) argues that Aristophanes featured the 
Anthesteria, in part, because that festival emphasizes Dikaiopolis' isolation from the 
community by its enforcement of silence, separate dining, and drinking from one's own 
chous. Similarly, Bowie (Myth 29--30) views Dikaiopolis as still being separated from the 
rest of the city even though he has been invited to dine with the priest of Dionysos on the 
Choes. I would argue that Dikaiopolis is restored to the community when he puts away 
his private wine/peace treaty (1067—68) and shares the wine of the community in the 
fellowship of other celebrants and becomes the hero of the evening on the Choes/Chytroi 
(see above). 

37 Cf. also IG IP 1211B; Athenaeus Deip. 12.533d. IG II? 1496 contains no record of 
sacrificial hides being sold, thereby suggesting that few or no public animal sacrifices 
were made on the Anthesteria. 

38 Athenaeus (Deip. 10.437b--d) cites Phanodemos (FGrH 325 F11). 

3? For other evidence concerning events of this day cf. Photius (và &x vov Aua&@v) 
and the Suda (xà èx viv àuaEOv oxbupata), who report that on the Choes revelers on 
wagons mocked bystanders. In addition, Photius (j1aoà huéoa and 6äpvos) and Hesy- 
chius (uta al ñuégar) report that the Athenians considered this day to be polluted, and 
used buckthorn and pitch as apotropaic devices against the risen souls of the dead. It is 
possible that Photius and Hesychius mistake the Choes for the Chytroi, which seems to 
have had chthonic associations. 

4 Pseudo-Demosthenes 5973—78. The form of this marriage is debated. Farnell 
(Cults V 217-18) posits that "the marriage was more than a formal ceremony: the actual 
consummation—ovppteic—was enacted, but by what means we can only conjecture.” 
Van Hoorn (Choes 25) reports that the representations on Choes vessels offer no answer 
to this question. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 3.5) and Hesychius (Atovigou yduoc) also both 
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this marriage was apparently to “cement the union of Dionysos with the 
state of Athens through the person of the queen.”4! Through this mar- 
riage, Dionysos was annually received back into the community, just as 
he was also welcomed in the return of vegetation and the opening of the 
new wine. 

The third day ofthe Anthesteria was called the Chytroi. Most of 
what is known about this day is derived from late sources; Aristophanes 
is our only classical source. He mentions the Chytroi only once in 
Acharnians, in reference to time: nò tovs Xoüg yàg xal Xotoouc 
(1076 —77).*? More useful is a passage from Frogs (211—19) in which the 
Chorus of Frogs sings of a drunken crowd dancing in the sanctuary of 
Limnaian Dionysos to the accompaniment of flutes and singing at the 
time of the Chytroi. Thus in Frogs Aristophanes again focuses on the 
merriment of this day:? a chorus hymning to flutes, singing, shouting, 
and a drunken crowd of revelers.^^ All these elements are also found in 
Acharnians when Dikaiopolis returns to the stage as the victor in the 
drinking contest. It is possible that the end of Acharnians represents the 


mention the marriage, but not the date. Pickard--Cambridge (Dramatic Festivals 13) con- 
jectures that there was probably some overlapping of the three days of the Anthesteria, 
since each day began at night, and that this marriage occurred on the day on which the 
Choes ended and the Chytroi began. Burkert (Homo Necans 217) thinks that the temenos 
would have opened on the night beginning the Choes. 

^! Farnell, Cults V 217. 

42 Hamilton explains: "This may refer to two days (especially in view of the vague 
‘about’), although that would normally be expressed disjunctively (‘Choes or Chytroi’), 
or the reference may be to an attack that might take two days, but it seems just as likely 
that one day is being referred to by a double designation" (Choes 44). This is probable, 
since each day of this three-day festival began at night; the reference seems to indicate 
that this is the day on which the Choes ends and the Chytroi begins. The ending of the 
play seems to indicate movement from one day into the next. 

# The remaining evidence for the Chytroi contradicts the festive mood that Aris- 
tophanes portrays. A scholium to the Acharnians (1076) reports that according to Theo- 
pompos, the survivors of the Flood boiled seeds in a pot and sacrificed to chthonic 
Hermes. This is supported by Plutarch (Sulla 14), who records that Sulla said that the 
month Anthesterion held many memorial ceremonies in connection with the Flood. The 
scholium to Acharnians (1076) also reports Didymus’ statement that the Choes and the 
Chytroi occurred on one day and that on that day the Athenians boiled a pot of pansper- 
mia and sacrificed to Dionysos and to Hermes. The Suda (Xv10901) confirms this, but 
omits otttw Aíóvpoc. 

44Mikalson (‘Heorte” 214) lists the Anthesteria as a heorté (cf. Ach. 1079) and 
observes that most Aeortai included most or all of the following elements: “processions, 
banquets, and musical or athletic performances and contests.” 
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transitional stage from the Choes to the Chytroi, and that Dikaiopolis 
and the Chorus leave the stage with the intention of going to the sanctu- 
ary of Limnaian Dionysos.*5 

In Acharnians Aristophanes omits the Pithoigia and begins the 
celebration on the second day of the Anthesteria, the Choes. Reference 
to the Choes first occurs in lines 960-62, when Lamachus’ messenger 
tries to buy from Dikaiopolis thrushes and an eel for the occasion. 
Lamachus, aware of the impending festival, prepares for the most im- 
portant feature of it, the feast.* The paucity of goods indicates that he 
makes ready enough food only for himself and his household.^? Ritual 
isolation through separate dining appears to remain after other barriers 
of isolation, such as silence, have disappeared. 

Dikaiopolis has already begun preparations for the feast on the 
Choes when the trumpet sounds, announcing a public drinking contest 
(1000).48 Because the prizes at each contest differed,*? the prize for this 
particular contest 1s stated beforehand: a leather bag, the skin of Ktesi- 


#5 There is strong evidence that comedy and dramatic performances were staged on 
the Chytroi. The scholium to Frogs 216 quotes Callimachus (fr. 305 Pf.): Ausvaio dé 
yooootddas Tiyov &oorác, "they used to celebrate festivals with choruses in honor of 
Limnaian (Dionysos)." Similarly Stephanus of Byzantium (Aiuvaı) mentions festivals 
with choruses in honor of Limnaian Dionysos, but he seems to be quoting Callimachus. 
In addition, Plutarch (Vitae Decem Or. 841ff.) says that Lycurgus introduced laws con- 
cerning contests of comic actors at the Chytroi, and Diogenes Laertius (3.56) relates that 
tragic tetralogies were produced on this day in the fourth century B.C. 

46 Hamilton (Choes 12) thinks that Lamachus plans "to celebrate a Choes ritual 
that seems to be private, and probably it involves only a feast with no drinking contest 
(960ff.) since he requests no wine from Dicaeopolis." Lamachus' silence on the issue of 
wine does not necessarily indicate that there will be no drinking contest, but rather that he 
either has his own new wine, or more likely, that the host of the private banquet will 
provide it for him. 

*7 There is evidence that slaves and masters celebrated the Choes together. Athe- 
naeus (Deip. 10.437e) mentions a master and slave dining together and speaks of an 
“undifferentiated” crowd eating together at a feast in Egypt which is likened to the Choes 
(7.276a). In addition, Callimachus (BOxy. XI 1362) indicates that this day was a “white 
day" for slaves. Cf. also Nilsson, "Anthesterien" 185. 

48 Burkert (Homo Necans 220) interprets the contest as follows: “the so-called 
drinking competition bears the stamp of a sacrifice. The peculiarities of the Choes— 
drinking are the norm at the bloody sacrifice: not just the silence, but the individual tables 
and the distribution in portions as equal as possible; above all the atmosphere of pollution 
and guilt." 

49 Athenaeus (Deip. 10.437b—e) relates that on the Choes the tyrant Dionysios set a 
golden crown as the prize for a drinking contest, whereas Demophon announced at his 
banquet that a cake would be the prize. 
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phon (1002).59 Dikaiopolis ignores the invitation to the drinking contest 
and instead hurries to finish making ready his dinner. Apparently the 
private banquets followed shortly after the public contest. An assort- 
ment of meats are cooked and garlands are fastened together as the first 
step in the preparation (1003-7); only ready—to—eat food is taken to the 
meal.>! 

Dikaiopolis is in the midst of his preparations when a messenger 
of the priest of Dionysos arrives to inform him that his absence delays 
the feast (1085—87). The size of the feasts, no doubt, differed according 
to the wealth of the host, and many were probably very small.?? It 
is remarkable that the messenger tells Dikaiopolis to bring only his 
pitcher? and basket (1085—86), which must be comically large, for the 
following items are stuffed into it: a hare, thrushes, sausages with and 
without honey, cuttlefish, eels, fish slices, a figleaf of fat,5* pigeons, a 
dish of hare's meat and hare soup, bread, cake with cheese, and honey. 
The guest brings the most expensive item, meat, along with a few 
smaller items to go with it, such as bread and cake. The guest also 
provides his own pitcher, wine ladle, ivy, and crown. Although there is 
enough food in Dikaiopolis' basket to feed the whole party, this is prob- 
ably due to comic exaggeration. There is a hint, however, that there was 
competition among revelers on the Choes as to the types of dishes 
brought to the feast: earlier, the Chorus remarks on Dikaiopolis' pride, 
as shown by his ostentatious display of feathers before his door, which 
indicate his dinner preparations (987--88).°° Perhaps there was tacit 


The scholium to Acharnians 1002 notes that Ktesiphon was fat and potbellied. 

5 The only exception is the figleaf (1102), which Elmsley emends to read ob dyyot. 
Sommerstein elaborates: "more precisely, ‘a dish comprising pig's or kid's fat, fine flour, 
milk, and egg yolk for stiffening, wrapped in a fig leaf’ (Didymus in the scholia)" (Achar- 
nians 1102). Perhaps this dish had to be served hot to be tasty. But a better interpretation is 
given by Henderson, who overcomes the difficulty of Dikaiopolis' taking one unprepared 
dish: he interprets 9otov as meaning “foreskin” and observes that “during the last scene 
the triumphant Dicaeopolis uses obscenity as a powerful means of contrasting his present 
state of blessedness with the wretchedness of the campaigning Lamachus” (Maculate 
Muse 61; cf. 118). 

52 Plutarch (Antony 70.948.2) describes a party of two banqueting at the festival of 
the Choes. 

53'The guest does not seem to supply his own wine, for Dikaiopolis takes only his 
pitcher and a wine ladle, but no skin of wine. 

54See note 51 above. 

55In fact, the Chorus later says to Dikaiopolis, “You kill me with hunger and your 
neighbors with the aroma and sound of people screaming such (orders for the preparation 
of dishes)" (1044-46). 
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competition at these dinners to outdo one’s fellow revelers in sumptu- 
ousness. 

The host of the banquet supplies a comfortable setting, desserts, 
and entertainment for his guests (1089—94). Couches, tables, pillows, 
and covers ensure physical comfort. Garlands, incense, whores,?6 and 
beautiful dancing girls provide the proper atmosphere for revelry. 
Sweetmeats and four types of cakes top off the meal. The host provides 
Juxurious,?? sumptuous items that make a meal a festive occasion. Al- 
though wine is conspicuously absent from the messenger's list of items 
ready at the priest's symposium (1089—94), it can be argued that only 
the enticing extras that differentiate one party from another are men- 
tioned; wine is central to each banquet. The whole feast is, in fact, very 
Dionysiac: wine, food, flute-players, drinking contests, ease, and sex. 
The feast represents abundance or even surfeit of each. Dikaiopolis 
carries with him enough food for the whole party, the host provides not 
one but four types of cakes, and both whores and flute-girls entertain 
the guests. The poverty displayed by Dikaiopolis and others earlier in 
the comedy has completely vanished. 

Before he leaves home, Dikaiopolis emphasizes the importance of 
fellowship in drinking; he calls his preparations ouunouxd tà mocy- 
uata (1142) and his competitors and fellow revelers tous OVvunöTag 
(1135). In the Rural Dionysia Dikaiopolis had invited Phales to be his 
fellow drinker (Evuning, 277); at the Choes he finds many such compan- 
ions (ovuzócac, 1135). 

As Dikaiopolis leaves for the feast, the Chorus describes what 
awaits him: drinking while wearing a garland (1145), a tryst with a 
buxom lass, and ample scope for his tool (1147-49). The Chorus’ predic- 
tions prove true, for the next time we meet Dikaiopolis, he is returning 
from the party with two female companions, whose breasts he admires 
and from whom he demands kisses and love- bites (1197-1201, 1209). He 
announces that he is the victor of the drinking contest (1202) and there- 
fore is entitled to special treatment by the ladies (yao, 1202). His prizes 
are evidently these women as well as wine, for he as victor demands the 
wineskin (1225), asks his escorts to grab him by the pecker (1216-171, 
and then expresses his desire for sleep, an erection, and suitable em- 


56 Dover (Comedy 39—40) cites “whores” (hetairai) in this passage as an example in 
Aristophanes where “a sexual word is inserted for the sole purpose of raising a laugh." 
This is unlikely since Athenaeus (Deip. 10.437d-e) also includes hetairai at his Choes. 

57 Athenaeus (Deip. 10.437d—e) characterizes the Choes banquet as being £v 
TEVUGN. 
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ployment all night long (1220-21). As the victor in the Dionysiac con- 
test, he receives Dionysiac blessings: more wine and sex. 

The comedy concludes with Dikaiopolis’ holding up his empty 
pitcher and raising a traditional cry of victory, tívgÀAAa xaAkivırog 
(1227).58 He revels in his achievement, which he likens to the supreme 
victory of the Olympian athlete, and the Chorus joins in his victory 
song. He brags about his triumph in draining unmixed wine in one gulp 
(1229), while the Chorus repeats the victory song and bids him to take 
his wineskin and lead the dance (1230). Both the Chorus and the hero 
dance offstage, singing the victory song as Dikaiopolis carries his 
prized wineskin. 

The Chorus and the drunk hero leave the stage as if to visit the 
temenos of Dionysos in Limnai to dedicate their garlands, as was cus- 
tomary on the Chytroi.°? Because General Lamachus was earlier called 
to duty “just before the Choes and Chytroi" (Und tovc Xoa&s yao xai 
Xt1oovc), it is likely that the Choes changes to the Chytroi on the 
evening of this feast. 

Dikaiopolis, the courtesans, and the Chorus exit reveling. Just as 
Aristophanes concludes his Rural Dionysia with a primitive comedy, to 
QaXXxóv (Arist. Poet. 4.14), so here he reaches back to the feature that 
gave its name to comedy, xwuäteıv (Arist. Poet. 3), to end the Choes 
and Chytroi. Observing that the exodus of the hero and the Chorus 
in triumph regularly ends Aristophanes' comedies, Cornford notes 
that “the hero, moreover, is accompanied in this Kömos by a person 
who...issometimes a nameless courtesan, sometimes an allegorical 
figure. She is the temporary partner of the hero in what is, in fact though 
not always in the legal sense, a marriage" (Attic Comedy 8). The notion 
of a symbolic marriage concluding this Choes feast recalls pseudo— 
Demosthenes’ account (59.73-78) that the sacred marriage between Di- 
onysos and the wife of the archon basileus occurs on the twelfth of 
Anthesterion. The komos of Dikaiopolis, courtesans, and Chorus not 
only reminds the audience of comedy’s origin but also foreshadows the 
activities on the Choes/Chytroi evening: a reveling crowd visits the 
temple of Dionysos, where a marriage takes place. 


58Cf, Archilochus (EG 324, West). 
5?In Frogs (211-19), as we have seen, Aristophanes mentions a drunken crowd 
dancing in the temenos of Dionysos on the Chytroi. 
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Dionysos, god of fertility and vegetation as well as wine, is the 
honoree in both the Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria. In the Rural Di- 
onysia he is invoked as the god of the seed. In contrast, the Choes 
rejoices in the blossoming of the seed. While the Rural Dionysia cele- 
brates Dionysos' wine for its power as a treaty and as peace, the Choes 
celebrates the new, abundant wine of the community. These differences 
help to explain the difference in tone between the two festivals. The 
procession of the Rural Dionysia is a celebration of peace and of the 
anticipated return of fertility, and thus fittingly remains a controlled, 
religious affair. Dionysos is addressed respectfully and hymned; Phales 
is addressed in familiar and playful terms and is invited to drink with the 
members of the procession. Great care is taken that the members of the 
procession are in their proper order and that the correct procedures are 
maintained. Dionysos as the god of wine is praised and thanked; 
Phales, the god of sex, is longed for and invited. Both Dionysos and 
Phales are viewed as being absent from the festivities. 

The Choes, by contrast, in its celebration of the fruits of fertility is 
boisterous and excessive in its pleasures. Dikaiopolis takes much more 
food than he could possibly eat, drinks his pitcher in one gulp, empties 
a wineskin, and has not one but two female companions. There both 
Dionysos and Phales are present. The most honored man of the evening 
is the one who can internalize Dionysos most quickly, and his prize is 
more Dionysos (wineskin) and Phales (courtesans). The rewards of 
peace/treaty/wine are bounty and surfeit, represented by the plentiful- 
ness of the new wine, food, and sex at the Choes. 

The Dionysiac festivals neatly complement one another. The 
Choes provides the occasion to fulfill what Dikaiopolis prays for and 
sings about during the Rural Dionysia: as he demonstrates by his luxu- 
rious dinner at the Choes, peace has proved profitable to him; he, as the 
victor of the drinking contest, enjoys the sex about which he sang in his 
phallikon; and he not only drinks in fellowship with other revelers but 
gains courtesans (Phales) as his companions. Just as the Rural Dionysia 
represents an uncertain time of fertility whereas the Choes rejoices in 
the fruits of fertility, so Dikaiopolis' wishes and hopes expressed in his 
prayer and song in the first festival bear their fruits in the second. And, 
finally, it is remarkable that the poet does not sacrifice cult elements for 
his comic purposes, but rather emphasizes their merry aspects and 
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incorporates in his play those portions of the cult festivals that make the 
Anthesteria complementary to the Rural Dionysia.© 
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THREADS IN THE LABYRINTH: 
COMPETING VIEWS AND VOICES IN CATULLUS 64 


ut quondam Creta fertur Labyrinthus in alta 

parietibus textum caecis iter ancipitemque 

mille viis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 

frangeret indeprensus et inremeabilis error... — (Verg. Aen. 5.588-91) 


Alexandrian poetry is notoriously preoccupied with the pedigree 
and reliability of its fictions. "Who sees?" “Who speaks?" And with 
what authority? The poets both emphasize and question the certainty of 
their utterance by presenting it through multiple and sometimes contra- 
dictory voices and points of view. They use the voices of their charac- 
ters, to be sure, but they also invoke other views and voices by citing or 
alluding to previous authorities and texts, by quoting the songs of real 
or imaginary singers, and by describing the scenes depicted on works of 
art.! 

Like its Alexandrian forebears, Catullus 64 is also a poem of many 
views and voices—of the narrator, of the maker of the wedding cover- 
let, of Ariadne, Theseus, and Aegeus, of the Parcae, and of the previous 
texts cited in its numerous allusions. These are set in a complex struc- 
ture—a narrative containing two framed songs (an ecphrasis and a 
reported song broken by a refrain) and complicated by digressions, 
reported speech, flashbacks, and flashforwards. In what follows I pro- 
pose to examine the voices and points of view in the epyllion and to 
follow them through the structure Catullus has placed them in, even 
when (and especially when) they are confusing and contradictory. I will 
argue that the poem is a work of competing perspectives whose author- 
ity is repeatedly called into question and that within it Catullus has 
created a space separate from the logic and chronology of the external 
world where different stories come together to become the same story 


IFor a good discussion of these issues in Alexandrian poetry see Goldhill (29): 
“there is in Callimachus, and, I shall argue, in Hellenistic poetry in general, an ironic and 
deliberately ambiguous attitude to the assertion of truth and to the status of poet as teller 
of truth.” And again (29-30): “in general, we see in Hellenistic poetry a deliberate frag- 
mentation of any divinely inspired, proclamatory, didactic status of the poet's voice into a 
multiplicity of citations, different levels of enunciation and conflicting or ambiguous atti- 
tudes.” 


American Journal of Phitology 116 (1995) 579-616 © 1995 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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and all times exist at the same time. My discussion acknowledges and 
explores three central paradoxes: the irreconcilable chronologies of the 
frame story and the ecphrasis; the separate and contradictory visions of 
the Ariadne story revealed to the wedding guests and the reader in the 
ecphrasis; and the two true and mutually exclusive interpretations of 
Achilles’ career sung by the Parcae. A poem of twists and turns, blind 
alleys, and internal and external contradictions, Catullus’ masterpiece 
is both a web and a labyrinth.? 


ENTERING THE LABYRINTH 


The much-studied opening lines draw the reader into a text that is 
both artful and confusing: 


Peliaco quondam prognatae vertice pinus 

dicuntur liquidas Neptuni nasse per undas 

Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeeteos, 

cum lecti iuvenes, Argivae robora pubis, 

auratam optantes Colchis avertere pellem 

ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 

caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. (64.1—7) 


The work in which we find ourselves is recognizably (indeed, conspicu- 
ously) neoteric and allusive,? but its subject is less obvious. We seem to 


? For the importance of weaving and textiles in Catullus 64 see Laird 25—28 (esp. n. 
58). Rees (86) argues that "textiles provide a theme and structure for the poem." The 
association of weaving and song is well established in ancient poetry. See Brink ad Hor. 
Ars Poetica 15-16 and The Letter to Augustus 224 25; Snyder, “The Web of Song”; Lyne 
ad Ciris 21ff. Lyne notes that “mésAoc seems once or twice actually to have been used as 
the title of a literary work." Petronius uses vestis of a literary work (praeterea curandum 
est, ne sententiae emineant extra corpus orationis expressae, sed intexto vestibus colore 
niteant, 118), and it is possible that Catullus is hinting at a similar sense in 50 and 265. For 
the argument that Catullus' contemporary, Lucretius, pictured both the universe and his 
poem as webs see Snyder, "The Warp and Woof of the Universe." 

For labyrinths and literary works structured as labyrinths see Doob, esp. 1-91. 
Doob omits Catullus 64 as irrelevant to the medieval tradition in which she is primarily 
interested, but her general description of literary labyrinths is apposite (54): "one essen- 
tial labyrinthine characteristic . . . is the path's circuitousness, its digressiveness, its 
detours, delays, and diversions.” And again (46): "The essence of the maze experience is 
confusion, doubt, and frustration as one ambiguity succeeds another." 

3 Kroll ad loc. See also Thomas, "Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference” 
145-56; Clausen, "The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis" 13--14; Jenkyns 98-105. 
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be in a poem about the Argonauts, and one, moreover, with Medea as 
its protagonist, for the allusive signposts at the entrance cite both Eu- 
ripides’ Medea and the Medea Exsul of Ennius.* The impression is 
allowed to stand until the poem’s true subject is revealed—or seems to 
be—in the elegant and arresting threefold polyptoton of 19-21:5 


tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore, 
tum Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaeos, 
tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit. 


"It's not about Medea after all," we say to ourselves in some surprise as 
we turn aside from our hermeneutic dead end, “but the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis.” Before we go off in this new direction, however, we 
should retrace our steps and reflect a bit on our experience. 

The poet misled us by carefully posting signs for “Medea” in a 
work that we must call (for now, at least) “Peleus and Thetis" —practic- 
ing a deception much like that of the English villagers in World War 1I 
who are said to have reversed or mislabeled the signs at their crossroads 
in order to trick potential German invaders into marching off for Wes- 
ton-super-Mare or the like under the delusion that they were on their 
way to London. But the analogy is imperfect. The villagers' strategy 
would misdirect any newcomer who could spell out the word "London" 
on a sign. Catullus’ trick, however, confuses only a particular kind of 
interpreter, the “neoteric reader,” as I shall call him/her, who is trained 
to look for allusive clues in the text and is both knowledgeable enough 
to recognize them and subtle enough to construe their meaning. Only 
the neoteric reader would have identified Catullus' references to Euripi- 
des and Ennius. No one else would have known enough to decipher the 
sign labeled “Medea” and follow it off into the wrong direction. But is it 
the wrong direction? To believe so is to assume that the poet's only 
purpose is to deceive and that the legend on his sign is purely arbi- 
trary—as our villagers, for example, might have put up signs for Liver- 
pool instead of London on the road to Weston-super-Mare. It is too 
soon to say, of course, but although we have been directed down an- 
other path for now, we might wonder if we will find ourselves arriving at 
Medea in the end. 


4See Klingner 156-59; Thomas, "Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference” 
145—56; Zetzel 257—58. 

SCF. Zetzel 261: “The point of that emphasis should be obvious: the poet intended 
to surprise the reader." 
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In the meantime we must look more closely at our first sign — 
Catullus’ allusion to Ennius’ Medea Exsul in the opening verses of the 
epyllion. Here is Ennius: 


Utinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus, 
caesa accidisset abiegna ad terram trabes... 
(Ennius 208—9 J — 246—47 V)6 


For the wish of Ennius, and Euripides before him (“if only the timber 
had not fallen . . . in the Pelian grove . . ."), Catullus has substituted a 
different, and ostentatiously neoteric, formulation:? 


Peliaco quondam prognatae vertice pinus 
dicuntur ... (Cat. 64.1—2) 


Not a wish, then, but a statement—or rather, an indirect statement, 
introduced by dicuntur. The device, whether with dicere or another 
verb, is common enough in neoteric poetry, and frequent indeed in 
Catullus 64.8 We are generally told by modern scholars that it is an 
appeal to authority and a claim of authenticity, as in Callimachus' fa- 
mous dictum: “I sing nothing unattested" (fr. 612 P£.).? Perhaps so. I 
would prefer to put it another way, that although the device, which I 
shall call the "authority formula," raises the issues of authority and 
truth, it does not necessarily vouch for them.!? Here, I suggest, dicuntur 
acknowledges less the fame of the Argo legend than its status as a 
fiction. The story has many authors, and we shall hear their competing 
versions in the following verses. 

sometimes Catullus alludes to conflicting accounts and chooses 


$ Vahlen prints accedisset in 247. 

7But we shall see Ennius’ utinam ne at 64.171. See below. 

*'Thus fertur (19), nam perhibent (76), perhibent (124), ferunt (212). 

?'Thus Clausen (“The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis" 14): "Callimachus never tires 
of reminding his reader that whatever he tells him is true, that it can be found (he means) 
somewhere in a book." Ross (78) calls it an "Alexandrian footnote." Hinds (1) treats the 
device as a marker of allusion: "the hinted 'footnote' underlines the allusiveness of the 
verses, and intensifies their demand to be interpreted as a system of allusions." I thank 
Professor Hinds for allowing me to cite his forthcoming paper. 

10 For a similar view see Jenkyns 99, on the use of dicuntur, etc.: "[to remind] us of 
the distant and perhaps fictional nature of his story" When authority alone is the issue, 
the poets are certainly capable of citing their sources, as Callimachus cites Xenomedes in 
the story of Acontius and Cydippe in the Aitia (fr. 75.54 Pf.). 
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between them. Thus in lines 1-10, as Thomas has shown, he follows 
Euripides and Apollonius instead of Ennius in asserting that the Argo 
was made of pine, while its oars were of fir.!! But the function of allu- 
sion is not primarily to demonstrate the poet’s knowledge of previous 
versions or to assert the superiority of one over the rest.!? It is also to 
reveal the complexity and mystery of the past and the contradictory 
nature of its sources. Thus Catullus sometimes allusively points to a 
conflict in the authorities and leaves it unresolved. The etymology of 
Argo is a case in point, for even though he never mentions the word, 
Catullus alludes to three different derivations of the name.!? Apollonius 
derived it from Argus, who built the ship under the guidance of Athena: 


aii] yao xai vija Bodvy xáue, oov 66 ot Apyos 
veoEev 'Aggovoo(ónc xsívnc oxo8nuocóvnot. (A.R. 1.111-12)14 


Catullus alludes to this passage in 8—10 (the translation and quotation of 
Apollonius’ avty by ipsa signals the allusion, as commentators have 
noted): 15 


diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces 
ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum, 
pinea coniungens inflexae texta carinae. (64.8—10) 


He recalls the derivation from Argus by alluding to Apollonius, but at 
the same time rejects it, suppressing all reference to Argus himself and 
emphatically crediting the whole project to Athena. Catullus hints at, 
but does not choose between, the other two explanations. Perhaps the 
ship was named from the nationality of its crew, as Ennius had sug- 
gested: 


Thomas, "Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference” 146--48. Cf. Cat. 64.1 
and Enn. 209 J (= 247 V). 

Here I differ from Thomas, whose starting point is that "reference to earlier 
poetry is potentially far from casual . . . , but has a specifically polemical function: to 
demonstrate the importance of the poet's models, and often to indicate the superiority of 
his own treatment" ("Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference" 146). 

3See Thomas ("Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference" 148): “In good 
Alexandrian fashion, Catullus refrained from mentioning the Argo by name." 

4 For the name see also A.R. 1.18—19. 

15 See Kroll (ad Cat. 64.8), Traina (104), and Thomas ("Catullus and the Polemics 
of Poetic Reference" 149). 
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... quae nunc nominatur nomine 
Argo, quia Argivi in ea delecti viri 
vecti petebant .. . (Ennius 211-13 J = 249—51 V) 


For that is the point of the Ennian citation in line 4: cum lecti iuvenes, 
Argivae robora pubis.'® Or it may be that it was named Argo from the 
adjective àoyóc, “swift,” as Catullus’ punning reference in line 6 sug- 
gests: ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi. 

Small points, these—but enough to disorient and to give warning 
that the poet's sources have different stories to tell, and that even as he 
chooses one version, others will compete for our attention. In an allu- 
sion to Ennius he may suppress Ennius' identification of the Argo's 
timbers, but the allusion whispers “fir” at the very moment when the 
poet announces “pine.” However firmly he asserts that Athena herself 
built the ship, we remember Apollonius' claims for Argus as its epony- 
mous builder—even as we try to reconcile the conflicting explanations 
that the ship was named for its Argive crew or for its own swift nature. 

Not all of Catullus’ versions are attested in other sources. Indeed, 
he places some in direct conflict with almost universal ancient authority. 
Thus—though our neoteric reader knows that Thetis resisted Peleus by 
changing herself into a lion and raging fire — Catullus asserts her willing- 
ness if not her enthusiasm (tum Thetis humanos non despexit hyme- 
naeos, 20), and even presents her father as forwarding the match.!? 
Perhaps more important, he reverses the chronology of the wedding 
and the launching of the Argo, for in other versions the voyage begins 
after the wedding and indeed after the birth of Achilles.!? The unprece- 
dented reversal, like the otherwise unattested assertion of Thetis' will- 


16 Pace Thomas ("Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic Reference” 150), who argues 
that Catullus has “removed” Ennius' etymological gloss. Catullus does not say explicitly 
that the ship was named after the Argives, as Ennius does, for he never refers directly to 
the naming of the ship. 

7 Catullus' pun was noticed by the Renaissance commentators. Thus in 1485 Anto- 
nius Parthenius glossed 64.6 “Puppa cita: navi argo, quam teste Diodoro quidam putarunt 
dictam argon ab eius celeritate. Nam [àoyóv] significat velocem." For an excellent mod- 
ern discussion see Traina 100—103. See also Thomas, "Catullus and the Polemics of Poetic 
Reference" 150. 

!8 For the famous wrestling match in which Peleus captured Thetis see Pind. Nem. 
3.35, and esp. 4.65. Bramble (35) calls Catullus' treatment “a private version." For the 
argument that pater ipse in 21 refers to Nereus see Mayer 16—19. 

In Apollonius Chiron's wife brings the baby Achilles for Peleus to see as the 
Argo sails (A.R. 1.557-58). See also A.R. 4.790—809. 
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ingness, is presented in the same emphatic polyptoton (19-21) that 
turned us away from Medea and announced the story of Peleus and 
Thetis. And, although (or perhaps because) it lacks authority, it is intro- 
duced with another occurrence of the authority formula: zum Thetidis 
Peleus incensus fertur amore (19), “it was then that Peleus is said... , 
then Thetis . . . , then . . . the father. . . .” But emphasis, repetition, 
and appeal to authority do not make it so. We sense that the time and 
story are out of joint, but it is too soon to understand why. For now we 
can only note that we have been brought up short a second time by 
verses 19—21 and pause again to take our bearings: where are we, and 
what time is it? 

A consequence (though not an explanation) of Catullus' reversal 
of the order of the two stories is that now one is dependent on the other, 
for (as he tells it) the romance of Peleus and Thetis has become an 
episode within the Argo story. In fact, it has become the episode within 
the Argo story, for immediately after our notorious polyptoton the poet 
addresses the Argonauts in an apostrophe that recalls the conclusion of 
Apollonius' Argonautica.?9 





o nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 

heroes, salvete, deum genus! o bona niatrum 

progenies, salvete iter(um) . . . 

vos ego saepe, meo vos carmine compellabo. (21-24) 


Catullus has thus rewritten the Argonautica as a miniature epyllion with 
the meeting of Peleus and Thetis as the insert, and he has done so at the 
beginning of a long epyllion in which the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
will provide the frame for another insert. 

Yet the apostrophe to the Argonauts is ambiguous-—an apparent 
valediction, but phrased as a salutation (heroes, salvete, 22). Thus, al- 
though the address marks the end of Catullus' miniature epyllion (and 
perhaps also sets off the first chamber of his labyrinth), it is not a real 
conclusion, but only a temporary stopping place very near the begin- 
ning of the poem. It is thus formally anomalous—an end and a begin- 
ning at the same time, or rather an end at the beginning. The anomaly is 
doubly emphasized since Catullus' verses not only evoke the end of the 
Argonautica but also imitate the valedictory formula of a Callimachean 


20" [Aat &ototiec, uaxáoov yévoc, aide ð’ dovdat / eic Eros ÈE Ereog yhuxecodteoat 
elev celdev / &vOowsotc. (A.R. 4.1773—75). See Zetzel 260-61 and Klingner 167--68. 
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or Homeric hymn.?! Modern scholars have noted the inversion. Thus 
Zetzel: “These verses constitute a reversal of hymnic convention, be- 
cause the salutation and promise of future song belong to the end, not 
the beginning, of a hymn."?? Zetzel goes on to note that reversing ends 
and beginnings seems to be an Alexandrian and neoteric trick, and that 
Catullus 64, in fact, ends with an allusion to the beginning of the Eoiae 
of Hesiod.?? His observation is important: Catullus has thus switched 
an ending for a beginning not once but twice. The double reversal cre- 
ates an effect of circularity and ceaseless movement; ending and begin- 
ning are the same, and we go round and round. 

The Argonauts, whom Catullus (mendaciously) promises to cele- 
brate often in his song, belong to the Age of Heroes (optato saeclorum 
tempore nati | heroes, 22—23), and their adventures naturally follow the 
end of the Golden Age, traditionally marked by the invention of Argo, 
the first ship.?^ But as we proceed to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, 
it seems that the sequence of ages has doubled back on itself:25 


rura colit nemo, mollescunt colla iuvencis, 

non humilis curvis purgatur vinea rastris, 

non glebam prono convellit vomere taurus, 

non falx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram, 

squalida desertis rubigo infertur aratris. (38-42) 


The suspension of labor suits the holiday and the desertion of the coun- 
tryside by the wedding guests, but the language is that of the Golden 
Age—-with two important differences. One has been noted by Bramble: 
Catullus omits the requisite detail of nature’s spontaneous bounty in the 


al As Klingner observed (168): "Es handelt sich von Haus aus um Schlussformen 
von Hymnen, um den Abschiedsgruss des Dichters.” And see his discussion pp. 167-68. 
See also Kroll and Fordyce ad 22. 

22 Zetzel 261. 

23 Zetzel 261 n. 28. 

24See Smith 245-47; Bramble 35-37. 

*5Cf. Janan (109): "Time begins to flow backward to parody the Golden Age.” See 
also Janan 107-12 for a discussion of temporal dislocation in the epyllion. The Golden Age 
imagery in 64.38—42 seems to have been noticed first by Pasquali (17): “si accorge subito 
donde quei versi derivano: da una descrizione del ritorno dell'età dell’ oro." Bramble, 
Konstan (Catullus! Indictment of Rome 31—38), and Janan interpret the imagery as sinis- 
ter and Catullus’ treatment of the succeeding Age of Heroes as ironic and condemnatory. 
See Harmon for a more optimistic view. 
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preagricultural world, substituting instead a description of the man- 
made luxury of Peleus’ house at Pharsalus in verses 43—48.76 The other 
difference appears in line 42 (squalida desertis rubigo infertur aratris), 
which in addition to undercutting the notion that the description merely 
depicts holiday idleness (surely it takes longer than a single day, how- 
ever festive, for the plows to rust) suggests not so much the Golden Age 
as the reversal or undoing of the Age of Iron, as if we were going 
backwards in time. The absence of plows, rakes, and pruning hooks 
belongs to the Golden Age, to be sure, but their decay can take place 
only after their invention—that is, in the later Age of Iron. 

But the undoing of the Iron Age lasts only a moment, for the 
ostentatious luxury of Peleus' house places us firmly in a time after 
Argo. Its gleaming gold and silver, according to poetic convention, were 
surely wrested by technological violence from the earth.2” The ivory 
(Indo . . . dente, 48) and purple of the marriage bed must have been 
brought in ships—and so soon after the invention of seafaring, too. 

It seems that we still do not know what time it is, although we are 
becoming familiar with some of its bewildering characteristics: in this 
text time is circular, reversible, and even elastic. But perhaps we do 
know where we are. Our direction has been steadily inward —from the 
sea to the Thessalian countryside, and into the house of Peleus with its 
deeply receding chambers (. . . quacumque opulenta recessit / regia, 
fulgenti splendent auro atque argento, 43—44), to the inmost part (se- 
dibus in mediis, 48), where we find, as if in the atrium of a Roman 
house,28 the wonderful marriage bed of the goddess. Our inward move- 
ment has brought us to a strange and baffling place, a Roman atrium in 
the Thessalian countryside—and a glamorous wedding whose trappings 
(guests, gifts, and bed) evoke the wedding of Jason and Medea in the 
Argonautica.?? We are about to be drawn into the next bend of the 
labyrinth. 


26 Bramble 38-39. Bramble aptly contrasts the similar description in Tib. 1.3.41—46, 
which includes the idea omitted by Catullus. Note especially Ipsae mella dabant quercus, 
ultroque ferebant | Obvia securis ubera lactis oves (1.3.4546). 

27 Mining is among the arts claimed by Aeschylus’ Prometheus (Pr. 500—503). Cf. 
Ovid's account of the Iron Age: nec tantum segetes alimentaque debita dives | posceba- 
tur humus, sed itumst in viscera terrae | quasque recondiderat Stygiisque admoverat 
umbris / effodiuntur opes, inritamenta malorum (Met. 1.137—40). 

28 K lingner 173. See also Pasquali (8-17), as well as Ellis, Kroll, and Fordyce ad 47. 

29 A.R. 4.1139--98. See Klingner 176. 
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As we turn the corner we find ourselves in another story, for on the 
marriage bed is a coverlet: 


haec vestis priscis hominum variata figuris 

heroum mira virtutes indicat arte. 

namque fluentisono prospectans litore Diae, 

Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuetur 

indomitos in corde gerens Ariadna furores, 

necdum etiam sese quae visit visere credit, 

utpote fallaci quae tum primum excita somno 

desertam in sola miseram se cernat harena. (50—57) 


“Aha!” says our neoteric reader, “an ecphrasis.” And well she might 
say so, for the description of scenes on physical objects, though as 
ancient as Homer, is another favorite device of Alexandrian and neo- 
teric poetry.?° Goldhill has shown the uses of framed song (the story 
within a story) to present multiple voices and perspectives and to dem- 
onstrate “the variegated nature of reality as perceived by Hellenistic 
poets"?! Ecphrasis, which is a type of framed song, serves the same 
Alexandrian and neoteric interests but adds a further level of self-con- 
scious distance and complexity, since the poet purports not merely to be 
singing another's song but to be transposing from one medium of repre- 
sentation into another. 

But before we descend into the embroidered story, let us pause 
awhile at the brink, for even in its first scene (52—70)?? there is some- 
thing strange and opaque about this wedding coverlet. It withholds sev- 
eral essential pieces of information, for it refuses (or omits) to tell us: 
where it came from or how it got here; what relation or connection it 
has with Peleus and Thetis (indeed, even if we could look to the end, we 
would find no sign that they ever saw it); how we are to imagine it as a 
physical object; and who made it. These are all strange omissions in an 
ecphrasis, but the last two are strangest by far. 

In other ecphraseis the reader is frequently and explicitly re- 
minded of the physical object being described—of its material, of the 


30See Becker, with bibliography. See also Fowler, "Narrate and Describe." For the 
ecphrasis in 64 see O'Connell, Deroux, Laird, and Rees. 

31 Goldhill 32. 

3? My division of episodes generally follows Quinn's (298—99). 
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positioning of scenes on its surface, of the fact that the figures are of 
stone or wood or metal.33 Catullus, however, in all his long ecphrasis 
(217 verses) makes only three explicit references to the physical ob- 
ject—two framing the description (50—51 and 265—66) and one referring 
to the placement of a scene (at parte ex alia florens volitabat Iacchus, 
251). In most other ecphraseis we are told the identity of the work's 
creator or designer; in some the poet describes the scenes as they come 
to life under the artist's hand.?^ Typically, then, the poet not only em- 
phasizes the physical qualities of the work he describes but also calls 
attention to its authority and pedigree: Jason's cloak was made by 
Athena, Achilles' shield, Europa's basket, and the shield of Heracles 
by Hephaistos. The creator of the wedding coverlet is anonymous. 
Since the poet does not reveal who made the coverlet and arrayed its 
scenes any more than he has explained how it came to be in the house of 
Peleus, its source and authority are equally unattested. 

We can get a further measure of the strangeness of the coverlet if 
we ask who is supposed to see and interpret it. Certainly, we are. Ás 
readers or hearers we would be the “audience” Becker refers to in his 
recent account of the workings of ecphrasis in Shield of Heracles—an 
account that fits most ecphraseis from Homer to the neoterics and be- 
yond equally well: 


The Shield of Heracles draws explicit attention to a set of relationships 
between the audience and the describer, the describer and the language of 
description, the description and the visual representation, and finally the 
visual representation and. its referent [the world represented by the pic- 
tures].?5 


This is the audience the poets both invite to marvel with them with 
such phrases as "wonderful, a great marvel," *a wonderful thing to 


*5 66. 


see," "inexpressible" (as Catullus entices the reader with the phrase 
mira . . . arte, 51), and encourage to succumb to the realism of the 
described object, as in Apollonius' description of Phrixus and his ram 


33 Deroux 251. For the positioning of scenes in other ecphraseis see Thomas, “Vir- 
gil’s Ecphrastic Centerpieces,” esp. 175-77. 

34The cup in Theocritus 1 is an exception. But although its carver is not identified, 
it does have a pedigree and a context: its owner, the goatherd, describes it to Thyrsis (29— 
56), tells us that it is brand-new (28, 59-60), where he got it (and what he paid for it, 57- 
58), and gives it to Thyrsis as an appropriate reward for his song (23-28, 143, 149—50). 

35 Becker 19. 
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on Jason's cloak: “as you looked, you would keep silent . . . expecting 
to hear their words." ?6 This audience is external, outside the text and its 
fictions, and drawn into it by the poet's appeals. But there is also an 
internal audience, the character or characters within the story who 
view the object and respond to it either explicitly, as Achilles and the 
Myrmidons respond to the shield in the Iliad (19.14—18), or implicitly, as 
Jason accepts the message inscribed on his cloak and Europa the des- 
tiny imaged by her basket, when they accept the objects themselves.?? 
There are as many potential internal audiences and interpreters as there 
are characters— witness the manifold interpretations of Ahab’s dou- 
bloon by the crew of the Pequod in Moby Dick, or Fowler's facetious 
Observation on "focalisers": 


of any element in a description we can ask whether the focalisation is that 
of the artist who made the original work of art, or his audience, or the 
Observer, or his audience, or the author, or his audience: and we have still 
not brought in the observer's brother-in-law whom chapter four will re- 
veal to be the hero of the novel.?? 


The views of the internal and external audiences may simply coexist, or 
diverge, or actually clash; but they are sometimes conflated—as in The- 
ocritus 1, where the goatherd describes his bowl to Thyrsis using the 
same appeals to marvel and realism that we have seen poets using to the 
reader: “the marvel would astonish your heart,” “you would say that he 
[the old fisherman pictured in the cup] was fishing with all his might."5? 

We are the external audience, then—but who is the internal audi- 
ence? Who of the characters in the text of Catullus 64 sees the coverlet 
and interprets or claims its meaning? Not Peleus and Thetis, as we have 
seen. That leaves only the wedding guests whose arrival and departure 


36 Marvel: Onntöv, uéyo Batwa (Mosch. 2.38); Baüna lLõéoða (Hes. Sc. 140, 224); 
Satya LÓsiv, nal Znvi Bagvxtiam (Hes. Sc. 318). See Becker 17-19. On Barüua Becker 
aptly quotes the comment of R. M. Cook: “The author lets the reader know what his 
emotions should be" (Cook 205). 

Realism: x£ívovg x'tioopóov &xéoi wevdoud te Ovuóv, / £Anóuevog WKLY TLV’ 
ano obelwv éoaxotoar / BaEıv, 6 xoi ónoóv meoitoonida Onca (A.R. 165-67). 

37 A.R. 1721-22; Mosch. 2.37. Or it might be better to say that they have already 
accepted the objects’ messages, for Jason pins on his cloak and Europa takes up her 
basket before the ecphrasis. 

38 Ahab's doubloon: Herman Melville, Moby Dick, ch. 99, “The Doubloon." Fo- 
calisers: Fowler, “Narrate and Describe" 31, 

3? Marvel: tépag xé tu Hunov tútor (Theoc. 1.56). Realism: pains xa yviwv viv 
Óócov o0évoc &ikonıeberv (Theoc. 1.42). 
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frame the ecphrasis (31-37 and 267—77)—an undifferentiated host 
(tota . . ./ Thessalia, 32-33) whom we will see flowing from Peleus’ 
house first like laughing waves stirred by Zephyr and then in a gleaming 
tide (269-75). The wedding guests certainly see the coverlet, as we will 
learn at the end of the ecphrasis: 


quae postquam cupide spectando Thessala pubes 
expleta est, sanctis coepit decedere divis. (267— 68) 


Indeed, that might almost have been their reason for coming, for they 
have obviously looked at it long and eagerly, and they depart when they 
have looked enough. But we never learn what they thought of it, for 
their response is entirely suppressed. We might also wonder exactly 
what they saw, but that is a question we must take up when we have 
seen more of the coverlet ourselves. 

For now, the omissions and blind spots in Catullus’ ecphrasis 
should make us wary as we are drawn into the story on the coverlet 
draped ominously, as some say,*° over the marriage bed of Peleus and 
Thetis. For by leaving out (or leaving open) its author and by all but 
leaving out its audience he has insistently drawn our attention to the 
two most urgent questions we must confront if we are to interpret his 
textile: "Who speaks?" and “Who sees?" 

But we have lingered long enough on the edge of our coverlet. It is 
time to descend at last into its first scene (52—70). As soon as we enter 
it, however, we find ourselves in difficulties. The ecphrasis, we recall, 
began with an announcement of its subject: 


haec vestis priscis hominum variata figuris 
heroum mira virtutes indicat arte. , (50—51) 


This signpost, however, appears as confusing as the one that pointed to 
Medea at the opening, for its promise of a tapestry embroidered with 
"the manly deeds of heroes"^! is immediately contradicted in the next 


40Thus Curran (181): “It would be difficult to imagine a worse omen for the success 
of the marriage than the fact that the couch is thus literally enshrouded in a covering of 
such sinister import." 

41The commentators are agreed on the sense of virtutes: “valorous deeds" (Ellis); 
“Heldentaten” (Kroll); "deeds of prowess” (Fordyce); “courageous deeds" (Quinn— 
who adds, however, that "C's statement is no doubt ironical”). "Deeds" is surely right, as 
opposed to Laird’s recent trauslation (24) of heroum . . . virtutes (51) as "qualities of 
heroes.” Konstan suggests that virtutes may be used in a double sense (“deeds” and 
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verses, which show Ariadne abandoned on the shore of Dia watching 
Theseus sail away in his swift ship. Scholars have made much of this 
contrast, generally focusing on the ironic distance between “manly 
deeds of heroes” and Theseus’ cruel desertion.*? The contradiction, 
however, seems a matter not merely of morals, but of facts: the scene of 
Ariadne on the shore implies both a different story and a different kind 
of story from the one suggested by heroum . . . virtutes—a tale of tragic 
love with a woman at its center, not a heroic epic of manly deeds. The 
coverlet promises virtutes; we are shown amores instead.*3 Our her- 
meneutic alternatives seem to be irony on the one hand or false adver- 
tising on the other, but perhaps— if we keep our eyes open—-we may 
find another way out of the difficulty. 

And what about that ship (53)? Theseus belonged to the distant 
past in comparison to Peleus and Thetis; this much is suggested both by 
Catullus' language (priscis hominum . . . figuris, 30) and by the hero's 
appearance as a well-known figure embroidered on their wedding cov- 
erlet. If it was really the Argo that first sailed the sea, as Catullus 
assured us (illa rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten, 11), where did 
Theseus get his ship?^^ Worse still, the difficulty seems to have been of 
Catullus' own making, for, rejecting the traditional chronology that 
placed Theseus and Ariadne after Argo, Catullus has chosen instead to 
follow Apollonius’ idiosyncratic reversal of the established order.45 
Moreover, Alexandrian that he is, he has also followed Apollonius in 
alerting the reader to what he has done; for with priscis he signals “the 


"moral qualities") and that the two meanings give Catullus "the opportunity to exploit 
possible oppositions or contradictions between acts of heroism and moral ideals" (Ca- 
tullus’ Indictment of Rome 41). 

42 Thus in 1496 Palladius Fuscus glossed heroum . . . virtutes with the single word 
"ironia" (d5). Konstan in 1977 commented at greater length: “Catullus’ use of the scene 
on Dia to illustrate the heroum virtutes can be nothing other than an ironic and rather 
bitter judgment on such ‘virtues’” (Catullus? Indictment of Rome 40). He goes on to 
argue that indicat (64.51) means "expose" or "unmask": "The tapestry, that is, is said to 
expose virtutes, not merely to represent them." The same points are made in Konstan, 
"Neoteric Epic" 67-69. See also Bramble 34. 

43 The terms of the opposition are those of Knopp, who argues that for Catullus 64 
as a whole "the theme is not amores or virtutes, but the conflict between the two" (207). 

44 Weber (263) has collected the large bibliography on this chronological contradic- 
tion. 

45 For the traditional chronology see Weber 264—66. Wilamowitz seems to have 
been the first to notice that Catullus was following Apollonius (Hellenistische Dichtung II 
299); see Weber 267—69, with bibliography. 
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perversity of his chronology" and his debt to Apollonius, as Weber has 
noted.“ Apollonius had good reason for his innovation: inverting the 
chronology allowed him to have Jason invoke Theseus and Ariadne 
(albeit deceitfully) as a model for his own happy future with Medea.^ It 
is too soon to understand Catullus' purpose; at this point we can see 
only the irreconcilable contradiction he has produced by insisting on 
the priority of both Argo and the story of Theseus.^8 In the chronology 
of this poem Theseus' ship is a logical impossibility. 

We have been brought up against a blank wall. In order to con- 
tinue, we can only turn back and look for another path, reflecting as we 
go that this is not the first time that Catullus has reversed the chronol- 
ogy of his myths. In the frame story through which we entered this 
labyrinth he inverted the order of the launching of the Argo and the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, so that the meeting of the hero and the 
sea nymph became an inset in the story of the Argonauts. Might he have 
done something similar here, turning his stories inside out in order to 
bring the voyage of Argo, or some part of it, into the tale of Theseus and 
Ariadne? 

But, look, here is Ariadne herself, or her embroidered image, 
looking out to sea. Our neoteric reader is pleased to recognize the 
scene, for he has seen it many times before in works of art.* The 
picture (Ariadne, the shore, the sea, and Theseus' ship moving away in 
the distance) is as familiar to our reader as that other favorite scene 
from the Ariadne myth, the arrival of Bacchus and his train in search of 
the heroine. And yet this Ariadne is different. She is naked to the waist 
(64—67) like her sisters in wall paintings; but whereas the painted Ari- 


46“Apollonius had challenged his reader's alertness with 67 xote [‘once upon a 
time] in 3.997" (Weber 269). Weber continues: "The recognition of an Apollonian prece- 
dent for his skewed chronology was another delight that Catullus held in reserve for the 
special enjoyment of the sophisticated reader." 

47 A.R. 3.997-1004, 1074-76, 1096—1101, 1105--8. At 4.430—34 Jason gives Apsyrtus 
the garment on which Dionysus had lain with Ariadne. See Weber 267-68. 

4 The contradiction is not present in Apollonius, since he does not advertise Argo 
as the first ship. 

49See “Ariadne,” LIMC III.1 1050—70: the scene is frequent in Pompeian wall 
paintings (items 55—66, 75—90, 97) but also has antecedents in Attic and Apulian vases 
(items 54, 94—96). See also Klingner 177-88, Webster, and Richardson. Richardson sug- 
gests (190-91) that an early fourth-century B.C. Apulian stamnos (LIMC 54) or its original 
is the iconographic source for many of the Pompeian wall paintings. See also the impor- 
tant discussion in Gallo, "Le pitture," which presupposes Alexandrian models for the 
scene. (I am indebted to Eleanor Leach for this reference.) 
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adnes sit or recline, pensive or sad in their awareness of Theseus’ de- 
parture, this Ariadne seems to stand tense and erect,?? frantic with 
grief, totally absorbed in her sight of the departing Theseus: 


illa vicem curans toto ex te pectore, Theseu, 
toto animo, tota pendebat perdita mente. (69—70) 


Indeed, iconographically speaking, this standing, frantic Ariadne 
seems hardly an Ariadne at all, but a visual allusion to another icono- 
graphic type altogether, that of the maenad.?! Catullus artfully points to 
the allusion with the simile at 61—62: 


saxea ut effigies bacchantis, prospicit, eheu, 
prospicit. ... 


This brief simile accomplishes much. It conveys Ariadne's intense emo- 
tions and physical immobility.?? It anticipates her “assumption by Bac- 
chus."5? It draws attention to itself in a metaliterary way with the para- 
doxical comparison of the tapestry figure to a marble statue, as Laird 
has noted: “an impression of one form of visual representation is con- 
veyed by actually describing another." 54 But that is not all. By reinforc- 


5S? Catullus does not explicitly say that Ariadne stands, but the movement of the 
description from her head to her feet, the description oz her fallen clothing, and her 
urgency imply it. l 

5I See Boucher 200: "A l'image d'Ariane dans la peire à celle d'Ariane en Ménade, 
se superpose un souvenir plastique, l'image d'une statue de Bacchante.” Boucher sug- 
gests that Catullus has in mind a maenad like that of Skopas (200-201). 

52 As Muret in 1554 was the first to notice: “Summa vis est in hac comparatione. 
Primum enim quod bacchanti Ariadnen comparat, significat eam et vultu et totius cor- 
poris gestu rabidum quendam concitatae mentis ardorem prae se tulisse. Quod autem 
addit saxeam effigiem, tantam vim doloris fuisse indicat, ut diu neque movere se potuerit, 
neque in ullam vocem erumpere. Omnis enim immodica affectio et eripere vocis usuram, 
et omnium corporis partium functiones impedire ad tempus solet. Atque hoc nimirum est, 
quod Nioben poetae, cum filios suos Apollinis et Dianae sagittis confossos videret, ob- 
riguisse in lapidem fabulantur" (92). 

53The phrase is Laird’s (20). 

54Laird 20. Feeney (70) has noted a similar but more elaborate metaliterary play in 
the scene in Apollonius' description of Jason's cloak that shows Aphrodite looking at her 
reflection mirrored in Ares' shield; "And it is a representation in words of a representation 
in cloth of a representation in marble of a goddess—and her reflection.” 
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ing the visual allusion to a bacchant the simile helps to create an icono- 
graphic double image (a potentially explosive maenad superimposed 
upon a seated, pensive Ariadne) that is the visual counterpart to the 
effect of the multiple literary allusions in the frame story There we 
heard the disparate voices of literary sources; now we see that icono- 
graphical sources, too, project competing images. 

Ariadne and the maenad, then, are both present in the picture; but 
if we look carefully we might make out another, fainter image, a reflec- 
tion, perhaps, of something we have seen before. A woman, bare- 
breasted, gazing at a ship—can it be Thetis and the Argo (14-18)? Per- 
haps not. If we were to step back into the frame story to look again, we 
would see that not just Thetis, but all the Nereids, rose out of the sea to 
admire the Argo, and that their gaze, unlike Ariadne's, was returned: 


illa, atque (haud) alia, viderunt luce marinas 
mortales oculis nudato corpore Nymphas 
nutricum tenus exstantes e gurgite cano. (16--18} 


Indeed, it seems to have been through the power of that mutual gaze (of 
admiring nymphs and staring Argonauts) that Peleus and Thetis fell in 
love (or so we gather from the emphatic polyptoton of 19-21). Even so, 
the likeness of Thetis to our Ariadne, if too partial and fleeting to con- 
vince, still lingers in the mind. 

It was in looking at a ship that Ariadne made us think of Thetis. 
Looking, gazing, watching—seeing—-is Ariadne's most characteristic 
activity. The poet uses as many words for seeing in almost as many 
lines: 


namque fluentisono prospectans litore Diae, 
Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuetur 


necdum etiam sese quae visit visere credit, 


desertam in sola miseram se cernat harena. (52—57) 


If we ask ourselves at this point, “who sees?" the answer must be 
"Ariadne." Or to be precise: we (the external audience) see the scene 
through Ariadne's eyes. Ariadne sees herself deserted (57), but mostly 
she sees Theseus. She sees him departing in his swift ship (53), and she 
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sees him (for surely she is the focaliser of 58—59)55 as forgetting her and 
casting his promises to the winds: 


immemor at iuvenis fugiens pellit vada remis, 
irrita ventosae linquens promissa procellae. 


Theseus’ forgetfulness, however, is in the eye of Ariadne. It ts still 
further removed from us than the tapestry girl herself, for the poet does 
not vouch for it, and it cannot be pictured on the coverlet. 

And yet there is authority for Theseus’ forgetting. Theocritus 
knew that Theseus forgot Ariadne (2.45—46), and the scholia ad loc. 
explain that “he suffered forgetfulness in accordance with the will of 
Dionysus and left her as she slept.”56 This version makes Theseus’ 
behavior involuntary and so exonerates him, as Muret saw: “his leaving 
her was brought about only by forgetfulness (which was sent upon him 
by divine power), and not by an ungrateful heart."?? Our tapestry Ari- 
adne, however, knowing nothing of Dionysus’ plans, condemns The- 
seus for unfaithfulness. Should we condemn him, too? Only if we be- 
lieve in what Ariadne sees—-and only in what she sees: a forgetful 
Theseus who has cast his promises to the winds. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, what Ariadne sees also alludes to, and so makes us see, a different 
picture: a Theseus made forgetful to serve the ends of Bacchus. 

Guilty or innocent? Perhaps we can see things more clearly if we 
leave Ariadne on the shore of Dia and move to the next scene (76-115). 
A short bridge passage>® will take us there: 


a misera, assiduis quam luctibus externavit 

spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas, 

illa tempestate, ferox quo ex tempore Theseus 

egressus curvis e litoribus Piraei 

attigit iniusti regis Gortynia templa. (71—75) 


53 For the term and essential bibliography see Fowler, “Deviant Focalisation” 42— 
43. Strictly speaking, 58-59 are an example of “‘implicit embedded focalisation,' where 
there are no explicit signals in the text" (Fowler 43). 

56 Wendel, Scholia in Theocritum vetera 280. 

537" Itaque, quod eam reliquerit, oblivione tantum, eaque divinitus immissa, non 
ingrato animo, effectum" (Muret, 92v). See Gaisser 161-62, 364. 


5 The term is Quinn's (298). 
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On one side a last view (for now) of Ariadne and her grief; on the other 
Theseus and his Cretan mission. In exact mid-span the ambiguous ad- 
jective ferox (73) points both ways—back to Ariadne's view of Theseus 
(“savage, violent") and ahead to a more heroic conception (fierce, 
high-spirited"). By the end, however, we are seeing things all Theseus' 
way, for only Theseus (or the narrator, taking his side) can be the fo- 
caliser of iniusti regis in 75. 

Let us stay on the bridge a moment and survey the new space 
before us. It is a flashback containing not one scene but three: Theseus’ 
arrival in Crete (76—85), Ariadne falling in love with Theseus (86-99), 
Theseus killing the Minotaur and escaping from the labyrinth (100—115). 

In the first the focaliser is still Theseus, his eyes all on himself and 
his mission. He sees his tiny city in thrall to a cruel plague and a bold 
and haughty king,?? and pictures himself as a self-sacrificing rescuer: 


ipse suum Theseus pro caris corpus Athenis 
proicere optavit potius quam talia Cretam 
funera Cecropiae nec funera portarentur. (82—84) 


Here at last, as Knopp has noted, are the heroum . . . virtutes promised 
at the opening of the ecphrasis (51).59 

In the second scene it is Ariadne who sees; and, as before, what 
she sees is Theseus: 


hunc simul ac cupido conspexit lumine virgo 
regia... (86-87) 


This time, however, she seems to see Theseus as he sees himself, for 
hunc in the first line of the scene points back to the immediately preced- 
ing picture. The sight inflames her, and by the time she lowers her 
burning eyes, her whole body is on fire with passion (91-93). Love at 
first sight “is de rigueur in hellenistic poetry,”®! but, remembering that 
the poem began with allusions to Apollonius and the voyage of Argo, 
our neoteric reader recognizes this particular scene at once. A hand- 
some stranger arriving at the court of a dangerous king, and a virginal 


CH rudeli peste (76), angusta . . . moenia (80), magnanimum . . . Minoa, se- 
desque superbas (85). 

69 Knopp 208. 

61So Fordyce ad 86, following Kroll ad loc. 
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princess instantly on fire with love—it must be Apollonius’ Jason and 
the young Medea at Colchis (A.R. 3.275—98).9? And Eros (or Cupid, 
rather) is to blame here, too, though all hint of his role is postponed 
until his cameo appearance with Venus at the end of the scene: 


sancte puer, curis hominum qui gaudia misces, 

quaeque regis Golgos quaeque Idalium frondosum 

qualibus incensam iactastis mente puellam 

fluctibus, in flavo saepe hospite suspirantem!6? (95—98) 


But what are Jason and Medea doing here? Their story has not hap- 
pened yet—or has it? Somehow we have wandered back to the same 
blank wall we met in the case of Theseus’ ship: in the chronology of this 
poem Medea cannot be a model for Ariadne nor yet Ariadne for Medea. 
They can exist together only in a space where time has been turned 
inside out. A space like a labyrinth. 

In the third scene the perspectives are shifting and sometimes 
unclear— not surprisingly, since we are looking down at the very heart 
of the Cretan maze. The scene opens with Ariadne still looking at The- 
seus looking at himself and his mission: 


quanto saepe magis fulgore expalluit auri, 

cum saevum cupiens contra contendere monstrum 

aut mortem appeteret Theseus aut praemia laudis! 

non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula divis 

promittens tacito succepit vota labello. (100—104) 


That 1s, Theseus is the focaliser of 101—2, and Ariadne has adopted his 
view as her own. We cannot hear her prayers in 103—4 (they are silent, 
after all), but the next verses (105-1) show their fulfillment and what 
she prayed for: the death of the Minotaur. The event is described with 
Alexandrian indirectness, as the monster falls with a satisfying crash 
(109) in a simile whose epic antecedents draw attention to Theseus' 
heroic image (“for just as an ungovernable whirlwind uproots an oak or 
cone-bearing pine shaking its limbs on Taurus’ peak . . .").6* In this 


62Cf. Ellis ad 92 and Konstan, Catullus’ Indictment of Rome 56-58. 

The clause curis hominum qui gaudia misces (95) recalls the effect of Eros’ 
arrow on Medea: yAvxegr òè nareißero Ovpóv évin (A.R. 3.290). Cf. Konstan, Catullus’ 
Indictment of Rome 58. 

6^ Cf, Il. 5.560 and 13.389--91, and see Fordyce ad loc. 
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passage the monster, like Argo in the frame story, is unnamed——-identi- 
fied only by the punning reference to the mountain (Tauro, 105) at the 
beginning of the simile and the mention of horns at the end: nequiquam 
vanis iactantem cornua ventis (111). 

Here, at the moment of truth (as bullfighters say), time is more 
circular and confused than ever. The monster's death recalls (unless it 
anticipates) Jason's killing of Apsyrtus (felled like “a huge bull with 
mighty horns," A.R. 4.468). But—if scholars are correct to ascribe 
the Greek original of 111 to the Hecale of Callimachus—-it perhaps also 
looks back to Theseus' earlier killing of the bull of Marathon, another 
chronological impossibility, as we shall see below.56 Time has turned in 
on itself in the violent center, but Theseus, heroic, safely threads his 
way out of the maze: 


inde pedem sospes multa cum laude reflexit 

errabunda regens tenui vestigia filo, 

ne labyrintheis e flexibus egredientem 

tecti frustraretur inobservabilis error. (112-15) 


But where is Ariadne during all this? We may wonder if she sees or 
visualizes Theseus' heroic deed, and if so, how she sees it. Does she see 
Theseus through his eyes, killing a monster, or through her own-—kill- 
ing her brother? Perhaps, like Medea during the murder of Apsyrtus 
(A.R. 4.465—67), she averts her eyes and tries not to see at all.” 

Our survey from the bridge has shown us, up to the climactic 
moment at least, how Theseus once looked to Ariadne (and to himself), 
Just as the scene of Ariadne on the shore shows how she sees him now. 
Curiously enough, however, we did not learn in the flashback how The- 
seus treated Ariadne or how she looked to him; indeed, there was no 
sign in the text that Theseus saw Ariadne at all. 


65róv ð’ óye, POUTUNOG ote u£yav xsoeoAxéa tabaov, / nÀnEev (A.R. 4.468-69). 
See Clausen, "Ariadne's Leave-taking” 220 n. 5. 

66 TOAAG átv REOAEDOrv £c HEOG Buunvavte (fr. 732 PE; fr. 165 inc. auct. Hollis). 
Cicero quoted the verse without indicating its source (Aft. 8.5.1). M. Haupt suggested that 
it belonged to Hecale (Opuscula 11 [1875] 81), and as Hollis says, “most (but not all) later 
scholars have approved.” Pfeiffer (ad loc.) judged the verse “worthy of Callimachus," and 
Hollis himself (323—24) seems inclined to accept the attribution. 

67But Apollonius’ Medea cannot avoid being tainted by the murder. Apsyrtus 
reddens her veil and peplos with his blood, and the pitiless Fury looks askance (A.R. 
4.471—76). 
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We have been standing on our bridge for some time now, and 
should be moving on; but some niggling doubt keeps us here looking 
down at the scenes of the flashback. They seem clear enough, to be 
sure, but still different somehow from the tapestry picture of Ariadne 
on the shore— perhaps more insubstantial. The flashback might seem 
more concrete to us if the poet had pinpointed its location on the cover- 
let with one of those ecphrastic phrases like “over there was," or “next 
to it was," or "in the center they saw.” But there is nothing of the kind. 
Instead, the flashback opens with nam perhibent ("for they say," 76), an 
authority formula like those we noticed in the frame story—a formula, 
that is, of narration rather than of description.95 The scenes in the 
flashback have been narrated to us, but there is no sign that they were 
pictured on the coverlet at all. Indeed, if we could look to the end of the 
Ariadne story (264), we would see that of all its scenes or episodes, only 
two, Ariadne on the shore (52—70) and the arrival of Bacchus (251—64), 
are said to appear on the coverlet.6 The rest, as we shall find, are 
introduced with the authority formula and other narrative expressions 
and, like the flashback, belong to another medium. But if these episodes 
are not on the coverlet, we must wonder where they came from, remem- 
bering as we do that the authority formula raises the question of author- 
ity but does not necessarily answer it. We must also wonder who sees 
them. Certainly, we do (as we have just seen the scenes in the flash- 
back). But the wedding guests, the internal audience, cannot see what 
is not on the coverlet; and their perception of the story must be very 
different from ours.?9? Or, it might be better to put the matter in a differ- 
ent way, that the poet has woven narration with description to present 
two coverlets in one: the first for the wedding guests to see, embroi- 
dered with two standard scenes from the Ariadne myth, the other for 
us, interwoven and amplified with digressions, explanations, speech, 
and excursions into past and future—that is, with narration, which 
changes the meaning of the embroidered pictures. 

The poet acknowledges that we have been and will continue to be 


68 Konstan (“Catullus 64" 65) says that Catullus here and at 212 "[has replaced] the 
conventional ecphrastic tags with formulas of verbal report" and calls the phenomenon 
“a cross between media.” 

69 Among modern scholars Deroux (250) and Forsyth (100—101) assume two scenes. 
Laird, in an otherwise perceptive article, dismisses the question of what is actually shown 
on the tapestry as pedantic and deriving "from a confusion between factual and fictional 
ecphrasis" (19). 

70The point is well made by Forsyth (101). 
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in the medium of narrative at the beginning of the next bridge— which 
leads us back to Ariadne on the shore of Dia: 


sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 

commemorem, ut linquens genitoris filia vultum, 

ut consanguineae complexum, ut denique matris, 

quae misera in gnata deperdita laeta(batur), 

omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptarit amorem: 

aut ut vecta rati spumosa ad litora Diae 

(venerit,) aut ut eam devinctam lumina somno 

liquerit immemori discedens pectore coniunx? (116-23) 


Each of the phrases or clauses introduced with ut might be visualized as 
a separate picture, and indeed, the last, Theseus stealing away from a 
sleeping Ariadne, was often depicted on works of art.?! But the whole 
bridge is a praeteritio, marked as a digression in a narrative by the 
phrase a primo digressus carmina plura, and it employs narrative for- 
mulas (commemorem ut...ut,...ut...aut ut... aut ut) rather 
than those of ecphrasis. 

We are now back on Dia, and the scene opens with the authority 
formula (perhibent, 124), although there seems to be no authority for 
what we are about to see—a frantic Ariadne lamenting, climbing the 
sheer rocks to look over the sea, rushing down again into the surf, and 
reproaching and cursing her absent lover.” The maenad latent in our 
first sight of Ariadne seems to have come alive while we were gone. But 
the authority formula is not empty; rather, it is performing its common 
functions. It places a formal distance or barrier before the events 
it introduces (Ariadne and her lament seem very far away, and very 
deeply embedded in the narrative, presented as they are in indirect 
statement in a digression in an ecphrasis). More important, the formula 
makes us question the story’s pedigree and seek out its source. And we 
have not far to seek, for Ariadne’s lament, or most of it, has been 
uttered before—by the Medeas of Euripides, Apollonius, and Ennius.?* 
Ariadne as Medea, or Medea in Ariadne: the chronology is impossible, 


See LIMC, “Ariadne,” items 52-64. 

72Thus Kroll ad loc.: “man könnte sich darüber wundern, dass C. sich gerade für 
Ziige, die Gegenstand der freien Erfindung sein miissen, auf die fama beruft. Aber es soll 
alles als überliefert gelten.” 

73 For a good discussion of the parallels with Euripides and Apollonius see Kling- 
ner 192-94. For Ennius see Zetzel 258—63. 
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as we have seen before, and the blank wall stands before us. But in a 
digression woven in a labyrinth the laws of time are contravened. Jason 
told the young Medea in Apollonius that by helping him she could be as 
happy as Ariadne, and so she is. In the flashback Catullus’ Ariadne, like 
the young Medea, fell in love and assisted at the murder of her brother; 
here she stands, and we see what comes of going off with strangers. 

But it is not only time that is turned inside out. The story is, as 
well, for parts of the frame have been pulled through into the center. In 
the first scene of Ariadne on the shore we thought we caught a glimpse 
of the naked Thetis gazing at the Argo. Now we see her purple-covered 
bed, or one quite like it, which Ariadne says she would make up for 
Theseus (and perhaps also for his bride): purpureave tuum consternens 
veste cubile (163). Ariadne's Doppelgänger Medea was present in the 
frame as well. Her wedding and its trappings (including her remarkable 
wedding couch) were the model for those of Thetis.” We must remem- 
ber, too, that we were directed to Medea and her story (deceptively, as 
we thought then) by the allusive signposts at the beginning of the frame. 
Indeed, Ariadne now alludes to the same passage of Ennius that we saw 
cited in the opening verses, so linking (or superimposing) the chrono- 
logically impossible ships of Theseus and the Argo: 


Iuppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 
Cnosia Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes.?5 (171—72) 


In this episode there is no need to ask “who sees?" Ariadne sees it 
all. She sees an ungrateful, forgetful Theseus (immemor a! 135), and as 
we recall Catullus’ phrase immemori . . . pectore (123) in the bridge 
passage, this time we might think her clearly vindicated— until we turn 
back and see that the poet might equally be alluding to the version that 
exonerates him. She sees promises unkept, of a wedding like that of 
Peleus and Thetis, perhaps (cf. conubia laeta, . . . optatos hymenaeos, 
141, and humanos . . . hymenaeos, 20; optatae . . . luces, 31); and this 
time the poet's word (coniunx, 123) bears her out. In the flashback we 
could not be sure how she saw the Minotaur's death, but now her view 
is clear: he was her brother, and she helped Theseus murder him (150— 


74See note 29 above. 
75 For the allusion see Fordyce ad loc. and Zetzel 258—59. The two ships were 
already identified by the description of Theseus' ship as "swift" (celeri cum classe, 53). 
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51, 181). And at last she sees that (unlike Theseus) she has no way out— 
or, as we might be tempted to say, no escape from her labyrinth: 


nec patet egressus pelagi cingentibus undis. 
nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes: omnia muta, 
omnia sunt deserta, ostentant omnia letum. (185—87) 


All that remains in what she believes 1s her last hour is to call on the 
Eumenides for vengeance: 


sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit, 
tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque. (200—201) 


Her prayer is answered as we step onto the next bridge (202—11).76 
Jupiter nods his assent, and Theseus duly forgets to hoist the white sails 
that would signal his safe return to Athens. Our neoteric reader knows 
what will happen next. Aegeus will misread the unchanged black sails 
as the sign of Theseus' death and throw himself from the cliff in grief. 
Ariadne's curse will be fulfilled, and her view of Theseus as deliberately 
negligent and faithless will be vindicated by the judgment of Jupiter 
himself 7’—or will it? 

Before we rush off to Athens, however, we should pause to con- 
sider Ariadne's curse and its implications more carefully: “O god- 
desses, with the same state of mind in which he left me alone let The- 
seus pollute himself and his kin with death." Ariadne thinks that 
Theseus has abandoned her out of culpable negligence because he is 
ungrateful, and she prays that in the same state of mind he will bring the 
pollution of death on his family. But that is not exactly what she says, 
and it is not what happens.’® Theseus brings death on his house, to be 
sure,.but his forgetfulness about the sails is not the culpable negligence 
that Ariadne has in mind, but rather sheer forgetfulness induced by the 
gods. Jupiter's nod answers Ariadne's prayer (and brings grief on The- 
seus), but also (paradoxically) alludes to the version of Theseus' forget- 


76 Quinn (298) extends the bridge to 214, but the Aegeus flashback begins at 212. 

77 For the argument that Jupiter's nod vindicates Ariadne see Wiseman, "Catullus 
64 Again." 

78 For an excellent discussion of the difference between what Ariadne means Dy 
forgetfulness and what happens to Theseus in 207-9 see Klingner 199—200. 
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ting her that gives him a "supernatural alibi.””? Not the spirit, but the 
letter, of her curse is fulfilled. 

Catullus seems to have been the first to make Theseus' tragic 
return to Athens the result of his treatment of Ariadne99— or, to put it 
another way, the first to make Ariadne the cause of Aegeus' death. 
Ariadne has not only been left by Theseus, she has been left alone 
(solam, 200)—alone because she is on an uninhabited island, but still 
more because she is bereft of all her kin, having left father, mother, and 
sister to follow her brother's murderer (117-20, 180—81). In order to have 
satisfaction for the grief (luctum, 199) that she feels not only for herself 
but for her lost family, she wants Theseus similarly bereft (funestet 
seque suosque, 201); and she gets her wish.?! The Medea in her now is 
no longer young, but mature and deadly like the Medea of Euripides.8? 
And this Medea, too, can kill at a distance. 

But here we are in Athens, all ready to hear the instructions of 
Aegeus, which Theseus has just forgotten; and once again the scene 
begins with an authority formula: namque ferunt olim (212). Aegeus’ 
words, like Ariadne's, are several times removed, presented, like hers, 
in indirect statement in a digression in an ecphrasis.9? His words, too (a 
few of them, at least), seem to have been uttered before, for 217 (reddite 
in extrema nuper mihi fine senectae) cites the sole surviving fragment 
from the speech of Aegeus in Callimachus’ Hecale: xag&x vóov eiAN- 
hovOac (fr. 234 Pf., fr. 8 Hollis).84 The scene in Callimachus was much 
better known to sophisticated Roman readers than it is to us.85 Theseus 
has arrived unexpectedly from Troezen, has escaped Medea's attempt 


79The phrase is Wiseman's (“Catullus 64 Again” 22). 

80See Klingner 200 and Konstan, "Catullus 64" 66. 

st! Thomson (55) notes that Catullus uses /uctus (defined by the lexicographers as 
dolor externus, "grief for someone else") especially for the loss of a family member. 

8? For the allusion to Medea see also Konstan, "Catullus 64" 66. 

83 See Jenkyns 29-30: "Aegeus . . . in a sense is even further distanced from imme- 
diacy [than the embroidered Ariadne], since he is merely a digression within the descrip- 
tion of the embroidery" And again: "Catullus has taken care to distance him from the 
reader: we are told not that Aegeus said these words but that he is said to have said them." 

5^ For the echo see Weber 265. He goes on to speculate: "If the Callimachean 
speech of Aegeus to Theseus is ever recovered, it is likely to prove the model of Catullus 
64.215—37.” This may be going too far, for surely the instructions about the sails belong to 
the story of the Minotaur rather than to that of the bull of Marathon. 

85“For Roman poets the Hecale may have had a special position as one of the 
earliest, finest, and most substantial specimens of the epyllion” (Hollis 32). And see also 
Hollis 26--35. 
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to poison him, and is now being addressed by Aegeus, his new-found 
father; presently he will set off to catch the bull of Marathon .3® His next 
exploit will be the Minotaur. Pleased by her learning, our neoteric 
reader smiles happily and remarks how neatly Catullus has linked The- 
seus’ two adventures with bulls. 

But we have just turned the corner into another blank wall. In the 
chronology of this poem Aegeus’ speech, like Theseus’ whole expedi- 
tion, is a logical impossibility.5? In mythological tradition the first meet- 
ing of Aegeus and Theseus in Athens occurs after Aegeus' marriage to 
Medea, hence after Medea has killed her children and long after the 
Argo sailed for the Golden Fleece. So much is consistent with the tradi- 
tion of Argo as the first ship that Catullus insists on in the frame story; 
but it is flatly contradicted by the priority of Theseus' ship and the 
Ariadne story that he presents in the ecphrasis. By alluding to Callima- 
chus' well-known scene Catullus—with neoteric coyness—draws our 
attention to the contradiction he has manufactured. We are in another 
loop of time where stories come together. In the last we found Medea in 
Ariadne railing at her faithless lover, and here too Medea lurks between 
the lines; for she is present in the intertext,88 and she is indispensable to 
the reunion of Aegeus and Theseus. Although she goes unmentioned 
here, we recognized her only a moment ago in Ariadne’s curse—al- 
ready responsible for a death in Athens. 

The doomed Aegeus, all intent on his love and fear for Theseus, is 
the one “who sees" in this scene. Like his formal and emotional coun- 
terpart, Ariadne,®? he only has eyes for Theseus; but things look quite 
different through his eyes. Theseus once again seems heroic (cf. tua 
fervida virtus, 218) and the Minotaur all monster; for Aegeus' picture of 
his mission explicitly contradicts Ariadne's. Aegeus hopes that The- 
seus will slaughter a bull (ut tauri respergas sanguine dextram, 230); but 
Ariadne, we remember, sees him as the murderer of her brother (resper- 
sum iuvenem fraterna caede, 181). Aegeus is also the counterpart of the 
internal and external viewers of the coverlet, for in looking at the decep- 
tive sail he too is trying to read the message inscribed in a woven fabric. 
Although the message is of his own devising, his misreading of it is 


36For the context see Hollis ad loc. 

87See Weber 264—66. 

88 See Hollis 139—45. 

8? For the parallels between Ariadne and Aegeus see Putnam 185—86; Duban 793 
95. 
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inevitable; for through Ariadne’s curse and Theseus’ forgetfulness the 
sail no longer has the meaning he assigned to it. Cruelly deceived, he 
despairs and plunges to his death. 

After he has done so, we see Ariadne on the short bridge to the 
final section—still on her shore, still unconsoled, still (in defiance of 
time and logic) watching Theseus' ship: 


quae tum prospectans cedentem maesta carinam 
multiplices animo volvebat saucia curas. (249—50) 


Seeing her thus, we have the eerie sense that from their separate cliffs 
she and Aegeus were both looking at Theseus' ship at the same time, 
and that she, perhaps, stood on Dia and watched the operation of her 
curse. 

This bridge, of course, has led us back to Dia and the arrival of 
Bacchus: 


at parte ex alia florens volitabat Iacchus 
cum thiaso Satyrorum et Nysigenis Silenis, 
te quaerens, Ariadna, tuoque incensus amore. (251—53) 


We note at once that the bridge has also led us back at last out of the 
narrative flashbacks and digressions of the previous sections (76—248), 
for with the phrase at parte ex alia we are firmly set down again in the 
embroidered world of the coverlet. Here is Bacchus with his satvrs and 
silens, but overshadowed by a frenzied mob of howling maenads with 
their flutes and tambourines—all in search of Ariadne. Here, some say, 
is Ariadne's happy ending, a joyous marriage with the god, and eventual 
immortality. Iconography is on their side, for in ancient art Ariadne’s 
union with Bacchus is the natural sequel to our scene.?? Catullus' lan- 
guage, too, argues for Bacchus' honorable intentions; for he is incensus 
amore, as Peleus is said to have been at the sight of Thetis (incensus 
fertur amore, 19).?! But others looking at the same picture see only 
prolongation of her woe: the god has come to rape her, perhaps; or else, 


90 See "Dionysos," LIMC III.1 482-88, items 713—79; "Dionysos/Fufluns," LIMC 
III.1 535-36, items 53-74. Bacchus’ discovery of Ariadne is also shown in Pompeian 
frescoes; see "Dionysos/Bacchus," LIMC III.1 554, items 180—92, 

91See Forsyth 102: "Peleus (we know) is about to wed Thetis, ergo Dionysus is 
about to wed Ariadne, just as the traditional form of the myth would demand." But the 
repetition of incensus amore may not settle the issue, since Ariadne was incensa too (97). 
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like Cybele's lion come to Attis (also lonely on a shore), he will drive 
her into madness.?? She was only like a maenad in the beginning; now 
she will become one. Yet who can say what the god will do? There are 
no more scenes to tell us, and on this coverlet we never see a meeting of 
Bacchus and Ariadne. 

suddenly the ecphrasis is over, and we come out of it as we went 
in—back to the wedding couch of Peleus and Thetis: 


talibus amplifice vestis decorata figuris 
pulvinar complexa suo velabat amictu. (265—66; cf. 50-51) 


Vestis decorata figuris—is that all? We feel both deflated and superior 
suddenly, not unlike Alice at the end of Wonderland: "Who cares for 
you?" said Alice (she had grown up to her full size by this time). 
*You're nothing but a pack of cards!” The wedding guests are already 
leaving, having seen their fill at last (267—77), and a new phase of the 
wedding party is about to start. Before it does, let us look back at the 
coverlet and reflect on where we have been so far—for our journey is 
not yet over. 

The coverlet, as we have decided, is really two tapestries in one. 
The wedding guests have seen the two scenes embroidered on it; we 
have seen those, as well as three narrative episodes amplifying and 
embellishing them. The coverlet seen by the wedding guests is appro- 
priate in every way to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, as Forsyth has 
shown.?? One scene shows Ariadne on the shore and Theseus sailing 
away; the other the arrival of Bacchus, which signals the beginning of a 
happy marriage of god and mortal and provides the best of omens for 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The coverlet for us is more compli- 
cated. It shows a second story not visible on the first; for the story 
of Medea— first in love, then betrayed, and finally destructive—runs 
through the narrative episodes as a disturbing counterpoint to that of 
Ariadne. On our coverlet, too, are conflicting and unresolved voices 
and points of view hardly visible (or not visible at all) to the wedding 
guests. Seeing Theseus rowing off in the first scene (immemor at iuvenis 
fugiens pellit vada remis, 58) and the arrival of Bacchus in the second, 
the wedding guests would surely think his forgetfulness was caused by 
the god. It is only we, the external audience, who see the narrative 


?? Wiseman, “Catullus Jacchus and Ariadne" 178—79. 
33 Forsyth 101. 
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episodes and start to wonder. And then there is the Minotaur deep in 
the labyrinth and not shown at all in the embroidered pictures. Theseus 
and Aegeus see him as a monster or a bull; legend would agree (76-89). 
Is Ariadne perverse to call him brother (150, 181)? The voices and views 
contradict each other, and the poet does not intervene in his own voice 
to help us decide. 

At the heart of the ecphrasis, for both us and the wedding guests, 
lies a glaring impossibility caused by the chronological contradiction 
between the frame story (which operates—mostly—on the chronology 
set in train by Argo as the first ship) and the ecphrasis (which insists on 
the priority of Theseus and Ariadne). In the strange world of the ec- 
phrasis the laws of time and space established in the frame are com- 
pressed and contravened. Only in such a labyrinth could the story of 
Medea (which has not happened yet) run parallel with that of Ariadne as 
its subtext and paradigm. 

The hall is empty now, for the wedding guests have all gone home, 
still thinking, perhaps, of Theseus and Ariadne and Bacchus and the 
maenads. But now gods are coming to the wedding— we are about to 
turn the corner into the last chambers of the labyrinth. 


THE THREADS OF THE PARCAE 


As the gods come in one by one (278—302), we see that Catullus 
: has drawn up a guest list that both contradicts and evokes the stories 
told in other versions. First comes Chiron the centaur and close behind 
him Penios the river god—the one a standard guest at this wedding (and 
sometimes singer of the wedding song), the other making his first ap- 
pearance.?* But it is their gifts that draw our attention. Chiron has 
brought, not the Pelian ash spear (cf. 7]. 16.143), but masses of flowers 
from Thessaly twined into fragrant garlands (278—84), while Penios car- 
ries in whole trees uprooted from Tempe and makes the house into a 
leafy bower: 


haec circum sedes late contexta locavit, 
vestibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret. (292—93) 


Turning Thessaly inside out—or we should say outside in—the gods 
have brought the outdoors into the house of Peleus, decking it for a 


94 For Chiron see Kroll ad 278. He sings the wedding song at Euripides ZA 1062-75. 
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wedding feast,’ but also creating an artificial pastoral landscape. They 
have woven a locus amoenus of trees and flowers to create a space for 
the coming wedding song.?® 

Next Prometheus, another newcomer to this feast, still bearing 
scars from being chained to the cliffs of Caucasus by Jupiter (294—97). 
We could say that his scars remind us of why his presence is appropri- 
ate. He made the wedding possible, for it was by revealing Thetis' 
destiny to bear a child more powerful than his father that he won his 
reconciliation with Jupiter. But the scars point even more to the fact of 
his imprisonment, and to its reason: Prometheus gave man fire and 
crafts and, as he says in Prometheus Bound: 


9aXaoccónzAayxva ð’ oŬtis GAXoc Avr’ £uob 
Auvorteo’ NÜDE vavt(Aov óyriuaxa. (483—84) 


“It was I and none other who discovered ships, the sail~driven wagons 
that the sea buffets."?7 


The presence of Prometheus and his scars contradicts the initial asser- 
tion that Argo was the first ship and that Athena made it. Indeed, it may 
be that the very verse crediting Athena (ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine 
currum, 9) alludes to Prometheus Bound 484 and Prometheus as the 
inventor of seafaring, especially since currus (= Öxnua) is not used 
elsewhere of a ship.?? But Prometheus’ presence also points to a differ- 
ent version of human history from that implied in the frame— not the 
pessimistic Golden Age myth with its insistence on an irreversible de- 
cline set in train by Argo, but a more ambiguous model altogether, since 
Prometheus' gifts can be invoked not only as the cause of degeneration 
and woe (as in Hesiod) but as the source of progress and accomplish- 
ment (as in Prometheus Bound). Is humanity getting better or getting 


95See Harmon 323—24. 

%Cf, plexos (283) and contexta (292). For weaving a shady space see especially 
Theoc. 77—9: vai ó£ nag’ aùtàv / alyeıpoı xveAéa te £Doxiov GAcos Udatvov / xAopoi- 
OL t£tÓAOLOL xa vrjogopésc xouówooa. Cf. Verg. Ecl. 9.42, lentae texunt umbracula vites. 

??' Trans. David Grene. Moreover, Prometheus’ epithet sollerti corde (294), as For- 
dyce notes ad loc., "corresponds to the Greek compound adjectives aodtuntic, oL- 
tAóDovAoc which are applied to Prometheus as inventor of the arts.” 

?8 According to TLL, currus is used for "ship" only here and at Ciris 26, but Ciris 
26 refers to the currus of the Panathenaic procession, which was made to look like a ship. 
“Oyog and Öxnua are used for “ship” more frequently e.g., óxog at Aesch. Supp. 33, 
óxnua at Soph. Tr, 656). 
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worse? We have not considered this question yet, caught up as we were 
in the fate of our embroidered heroine, but if we had, the Golden Age 
hints in the frame would have persuaded us that it was growing worse. 
Now we have to wonder. 

But here come all the Olympians— with a disturbing exception. 
Apollo and Diana have refused to come, disdaining Peleus and unwill- 
ing to celebrate Thetis' wedding (299—302). The gods take their places, 
the tables are heaped with food, and the Parcae begin to sing. It is 
strange that we did not see them come in, for they are conspicuous 
enough—-trembling with age, covered from head to foot by their white 
garments with a purple stripe at the hem, wearing rosy fillets in their 
snowy hair, and forever spinning from the baskets of fleece that sit 
before their feet. But their work is eternal and unending, and perhaps, 
like the marriage bed and its purple coverlet, they were here all along. 

Yet why are they here at all? Our neoteric reader knows that in 
other versions it was Chiron or Apollo or the Muses who sang at Peleus' 
wedding.” The Parcae have been on the guest list before, to be sure, for 
they (or rather their Greek counterparts, the Moirai) are shown with the 
other gods on the Francois vase; and they have been prominent at other 
important weddings.'9? But there is no authority for their singing at this 
wedding, and even as he introduces their song (carmine, perfidiae quod 
post nulla arguet aetas, 322), Catullus slyly reminds us of his innova- 
tion, for the reference to perfidia alludes to the version in which Apollo 
sang and was later charged with bad faith by Thetis.'?! Nevertheless, 
although the fact of their singing is patently without authority, the Par- 
cae themselves are authoritative singers, and their song is true. The 
poet vouches for its truth both in 322 and in his first mention of the song 
(veridicos . . . cantus, 306); the Parcae themselves assure Peleus that 
they are producing a veridicum oraclum (326); and a series of unim- 
peachable witnesses will testify presently to the accomplishments of 
Achilles and hence to the veracity of the song. All these guarantees 
should make us nervous. No other element in the poem has been adver- 
tised as true. Why the song of the Parcae? 

Perhaps things will become clearer if we consider our original 
questions: “Who sees?" “Who speaks?" And with what authority? Let 


?? For earlier versions see Fordyce ad 299; Klingner 169—70; Bramble 27. 

199 As when they brought Zeus and Hera to their marriage bed to the accompani- 
ment of the wedding song in Aristophanes' Birds (1731—36). 

101 See Aesch. fr. 284 Mette. Thetis was angry because Apollo had sung a wedding 
song prophesying health and long life for Achilles, even though he was to slay him. 
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us begin with “Who speaks?” The Parcae are the primary speakers, 
although we shall also hear snippets from the witnesses invoked within 
their song. As speakers they are the counterparts of the maker of the 
coverlet, and their framed song is a formal parallel to his. Both speakers 
(the weaver and the Parcae) are linked thematically as well in this epyl- 
lion of many threads and textiles:!9? one weaves, the others spin. As for 
authority— paradoxically, as we have seen, the song of the Parcae has 
both no authority at all (only Catullus makes them sing) and all the 
authority in the world (they sing truly). The ultimate authority of the 
Parcae, however, lies in their spinning. The Parcae are not merely pro- 
phetic; they actually spin the future into existence.!9? As they begin to 
sing, let us see how they do it: 


Haec tum clarisona pellentes vellera voce 
talia divino fuderunt carmine fata. (320-21) 


And again, in the first occurrence of the refrain: 


. . Sed vos, quae fata sequuntur, 
currite ducentes subtegmina, currite fusi. (326-27) 


In the first case they pluck the fleece and pour out fata in a divinely 
inspired song. The second deserves a closer look: “Run spindles, run, 
leading the threads that the fata follow.” Fata (that is, both “fate” and 
“oracular utterance”) are brought into existence by the threads of the 
Parcae.!?^ The Parcae, quite literally, are spinning their song. 

We have saved the most complicated question for last: *Who 
sees?" That is, both who is the audience or interpreter of the song, and 
through whose eyes do we perceive its events? As before, we are the 
external audience. The divine guests and Peleus (for Thetis is never 
addressed directly) are the internal audience. But as we listen to the 
song we note that the response of Peleus and the gods is entirely sup- 
pressed; indeed, we will find no sign that they heard it at all. Just like 
the wedding coverlet, we think: Peleus and Thetis never seemed to see 


107 For the theme see note 2. 

103 As Rees (86) notes: "[the Parcae] can sing of the future; but they can also spin 
the future, just as the coverlet weaves the past.” Cf. Kroll ad 321: “Das Lied der Parzen is 
immer wahr, weil sie das Schicksal, das sie verkündigen, selbst schaffen." 

104 Both Kroll and Fordyce ad loc. take fata as utterance (“Schicksalssprüche,” 
"words of destiny") at 321, but as "fate" at 326. It is better to take the word in its double 
sense in both verses. 
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it, and the wedding guests, who did, went off without telling us what 
they thought. Yet there is an important difference: we are not shown 
how Peleus and the gods respond, but we are told how the Parcae 
expect them to respond, for they not only sing the future but interpret 
its meaning— especially its meaning to Peleus. All is to be unmitigated 
joy for the happy couple. The wedding day is /aeta (325), Thetis will 
come to Peleus' bed under a lucky star (fausto . . . sidere, 329), their 
love and harmony are unprecedented (334—36), and their son Achilles 
will perform glorious deeds (egregias virtutes claraque facta, 348). This 
is the interpretation (we might almost say the stage directions) pre- 
sented by the Parcae. Perhaps Peleus and the gods obediently rejoice— 
though we might judge that talk of Achilles' tomb, however honored 
(361-70), would give his father little joy. We, the external audience, 
however, find ourselves resisting the directions of the Parcae, and prin- 
cipally because of the testimony of the very witnesses who vouch for 
the glory of Achilles and the truth of the prophetic song. 

The three witnesses both speak (they are witnesses, after all) and 
present a point of view. The first to testify are mothers at the funerals of 
their sons who will acknowledge (fatebuntur) the egregias virtutes of 
their killer Achilles (348—51). Then Scamander (testis erit magnis vir- 
tutibus unda Scamander, 357), his blood—warm waters choked with 
corpses (357—60). And finally, the dead Achilles’ share of the booty 
(denique testis erit morti quoque reddita praeda, 362), Polyxena, butch- 
ered like a sacrificial animal over his tomb (362—70). Their testimony, 
each more terrible than the last, does not challenge the veridicos cantus 
of the Parcae nor yet the valor of Achilles. The witnesses attest to the 
deeds prophesied by the Parcae but pronounce them horrible. 

The coverlet, we recall, was double—woven, two tapestries in one, 
displaying two competing visions of the past to its different audiences 
(ourselves and the wedding guests). The outlines of the story were 
clear, but the scenes added in the plane of narrative made its interpreta- 
tion and meaning ambiguous. The tapestry, like a hologram, changed its 
appearance with the view and perspective of the beholder. Because it 
was anonymous and its source and origin were unexpressed, its fictions 
lacked the external validation of a divine creator or legendary artist. 
The Song of the Parcae, in contrast, is true and authoritative. The 
dissonance in its meaning (which is available to both internal and exter- 
nal audiences) is caused by the competing visions of the Parcae and the 
witnesses. Any yet it is essential to remember that the witnesses and 
their point of view are also part of the song; for they too, no less than 
the deeds of Achilles, have been sung and spun into existence by the 
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Parcae. The witnesses and their interpretation, then, are also fated; and 
their perspective, like that of the Parcae, is true. The song of the Parcae 
is double-spun, a song composed for two voices, and it includes oppos- 
ing true interpretations of the same events. In spite of their authority, 
however, the threads of the Parcae are as paradoxical as the wedding 
coverlet, for they lead in opposite directions. They are part of the fabric 
of the labyrinth, not a solution of its baffling structure. 


EPILOGUE 


The Parcae have finished their song, but no one applauds, perhaps 
because at this moment, as some say, Eris appears with her apple and 
disrupts the feast.!95 Suddenly we find ourselves transported someplace 
else, far from Thessaly, and listening in some surprise to what seems to 
be a contemporary voice, telling us how mankind has declined since the 
Age of Heroes and how the gods who once graced mortal activities have 
withdrawn long since, repelled by human wickedness. The voice is 
urgent and persuasive as it recites its litany of crime—brothers slaying 
brothers, mothers lying with their sons, justice put to flight from lustful 
hearts, etc. (397—405). Yet its assertion of humanity’s decline over time 
is problematic. Justice, as our neoteric reader knows from Aratus, left 
the earth well before the Age of Heroes.!96 And as for those crimes that 
blight the present age, we have seen deeds not unlike them depicted or 
implied in the coverlet and wedding song—that is, in documents of the 
Heroic Age.! The world is an evil place these days, to be sure, but was 
it ever any better?!9$ We wonder. Indeed, having traveled in places 
where opposite voices are true and chronology is turned inside out, we 
suspect that all ages may be the same. In a labyrinth it is hard to see 
which way time is going.!9 


JULIA HAIG GAISSER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


105 Townend 26-29; Skinner 138-39. 

106 See Arat, 96-135. Aratus' Aíxn (cf. justitiam, Cat. 64.398) leaves earth in the 
Bronze Age (Arat. 129—36), the last in his sequence of ages. In Hesiod (Op. 109—201) the 
Bronze Age is succeeded by the Age of Heroes and the Iron Age. 

107 See Bramble 41 n. I. 

18 Compare Curran 191-92: “it was never any better.” 

109] thank Susan Dean, Judith Fletcher, Richard Hamilton, Sharon James, and 
especially Joseph Farrell for their helpful comments and suggestions on an earlier draft of 
this paper. 
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VIRGIL'S SIXTH ECLOGUE AND THE LAMENT FOR BION 


The Lament for Bion was composed by an unknown Greek poet 
who claims to have been a pupil of Bion and an Italian (93-97). If this is 
not fiction, he probably lived around 100 B.c. or a little later.! The 
Lament reveals the influence of Bion's Lament for Adonis and of Theoc- 
ritus’ First Idyll and other of his /aylls.? It probably provided inspiration 
to Virgil in composing his lament for the death of Daphnis (Ecl. 5.20— 
44), though no certain verbal influence can be traced.? Besides the La- 
ment for the Death of Daphnis, Virgil dealt also with the theme of the 
shepherd and the poet pining away with love (Ecl. 8.1761, Ecl. 10). The 
parallels between the Lament for Bion and the Sixth Eclogue suggest 
that Virgil may have had this poem in mind while composing the Sixth 
Eclogue, although we have not been able to detect linguistic correspon- 
dences between the two texts. 

There are four main parallels between the Lament for Bion and 
Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue. 

(1) The bucolic poet is explicitly and emphatically identified with 
the herdsman in the Lament for Bion, probably for the first time in 
extant bucolic poetry.* The ignotus refers to Bion as 6 BovxóAoc (11) and 
addresses him as à Botta. (65).5 In addition, the unknown poet inherits 
(xAapovóuoc) from his teacher Bion the “gift of song" (95—97). In Ec- 
logue 6 (3—5) the poet is explicitly identified with the shepherd in a way 
that is unique in the collection. In the same eclogue the mythical singer 
Linus appears as a shepherd—poet; also Hesiod receives the shepherd's 
pipes from the Muses, and Gallus from Linus (67—73). As for the idea 
that Bion bequeathed the bucolic song to the poet of the Lament, this 


(On the dates of Bion see Fantuzzi, Bionis Smyrnaei 7, 139—46. 

2See Fantuzzi, Bionis Smyrnaei 139; Legrand, Bucoliques 155—57. For discussions 
concerning its place in the bucolic tradition see further van Groningen, "Quelques pro- 
blémes”; Van Sickle, "Theocritus" 27; Halperin, Before Pastoral, passim; Gutzwiller, 
Theocritus' Pastoral Analogies 178. For a reading of the Lament with reference to Bion's 
poems see Schmidt, Poetische Reflexion 69-91. The only available commentary is by 
Mumprecht, Epitaphios, on which I occasionally rely. 

? Ecl. 5.24 —26, for instance, may echo either the Lament (24) or Theoc. Id. 4.14. 
For possible echoes of the Lament in the Eclogues see Clausen, Virgil, General Index s.v. 
[Moschus]. 

4But cf. Schmidt, Poetische Reflexion 74 on Bion fr. 10.4 Gow. 

5Cf. also 81, xal Boútac EAlyaıve. 
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seems to reflect the theme of a shepherd on the point of death leaving 
his pipes to another shepherd, as seen in Eclogue 2 (36-39). (Theocr. 
Id. 1.128—29 is a different case.) 

(2) The poet of the Lament elaborates the differences between 
Homer's and Bion's poetry, between heroic and bucolic poetry (76—84); 
it is an explicit statement unparalleled in Theocritus.” In Eclogue 6 (3— 
8) Virgil applies metaphors of Callimachean inspiration to bucolic po- 
etics, opposing the “slender” style of bucolic poetry (deductum . . . 
carmen, tenui . . . harundine) to the "grand" style (pinguis pascere . .. 
ouis) of heroic epos (reges et proelia). The formulation is different from 
the one found in the Lament, but it is unique in the Eclogues. 

(3) Another important parallel between the Lament and the Sixth 
Eclogue is their Orphean elements. The repeated references to Orpheus 
and Orphean powers in the Eclogues have been seen as an original 
feature of Virgil's bucolic poetry, but they have not been discussed in 
connection with the Lament.? In pre-Virgilian bucolic poetry Orpheus 
appears only in the Lament, where he functions in the context of bu- 
colic poetics. The ignotus identifies Orpheus with the bucolic poet, that 
is, with Bion and himself. He associates Bion's death with the death of 
Orpheus (14—18) and calls Bion Aweuocs 'Oodoe0s (18), where the epithet 
Aweıog (“Doric”), as generally noted, is almost synonymous with “bu- 
colic”: elsewhere the poet calls bucolic poetry Awpic Goda (12), Aw- 
ois Moioa (96), and uéAoc Awetov (122). 

In the conclusion of the Lament (115—26) the poet expresses the 
wish to descend to Hades like another Orpheus in order to see Bion and 
listen to the songs he is singing to Pluto.? He asks Bion to sing a bucolic 
song (ZuxgAixÓv te Alyaıve xai &ðú vv DovxoliáGsev) to Persephone, 
because she too is “Sicilian” (Zixeiä) like him and knows the “Doric 
song" (AóQotov u£Aoc); as once she restored Eurydice to Orpheus as a 
reward for his lyre—playing, she will now send Bion back to “the moun- 
tains” (neuer voic wogeo). The poet adds that he too would play his 
pipes (ovoíoóov) in the house of Pluto if only his music possessed the 
same power. 

In Virgil's Sixth Eclogue, Orphean singers and Orpheus appear 


6Cf. Schmidt, Poetische Reflexion 89. 

7 Id. 22.215--23 is a different case. 

8Schmidt, Poetische Reflexion 75, makes a casual remark on this subject. On 
Orpheus in the Eclogues see, e.g., Ross, Backgrounds 23—31; Segal, Poetry and Myth 
246—47, and Orpheus, passim. 

9?Cf. Orpheus’ katabasis in Georg. 4.453—527. 
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more prominently than anywhere else in the Eclogues. Silenus (27-28) 
and Hesiod (71) are Orpheus—like figures whose song sets animate and 
inanimate nature in sympathetic motion. Silenus’ song is in addition 
explicitly compared to Orpheus' (30). Finally Apollo's song at 29 is 
coupled with Orpheus' and, in the concluding lines, enchants the cos- 
mos (84—86). 

(4) The Lament is interspersed with various mythological allu- 
sions concerning stories of metamorphosis, mainly aetia of plants and 
birds participating in nature's lament for the death of Bion. This feature 
distinguishes the Lament both from Theocritus' First Idyll and from the 
Lament for Adonis. Specifically the poet mentions the rose and the 
anemone (5), hyacinthus (6—7), the nightingale and the swallow (9, 38— 
39, 46—49), the swans (14-18), Echo (30-31), Ceyx and Alcyone (40), 
Kerylos (42), and the Memnonides (41—43). As generally noted, the 
coupling of the rose with the anemone alludes to their birth from the 
blood of Adonis and the tears of Aphrodite in the Lament for Adonis 
(66). The origin of these transformations is mostly associated with lam- 
entation and death. 

A pertinent feature are the poet's mythopoeic interventions, 
which give further depth to the identification of Bion with Orpheus. By 
conflating in a bucolic context the myth of Orpheus' death with the 
myth of Pan and Syrinx—and possibly also with the myth of Echo— he 
claims that Bion's lips are still breathing and that the sound of his music 
is still “grazing” (Böoxetau) in the pipes (literally “in the reeds,” £v 
dovaxecot), so that not even Pan would dare put his lips to them (51— 
56). In lines 14-18 he may be fusing the myth of Orpheus’ death with the 
story of Cycnus, who was turned into a swan because of his grief for the 
death of Phaethon, while the Oiayotéec may be a reflection of the Heli- 
ades.!? Elsewhere the poet exploits the ambiguous identity of personi- 
fied water deities: the river Meles melts into water while weeping for 
Bion (74—75), and the waters of spring nymphs are turned into tears 
(29). In 46—49 he says that the nightingales and the swallows were 
taught by Orpheus-like Bion to sing and are now sitting on trees,!! 
wailing 5.’ &poiaíov like winged shepherds. Bion's death has roused 
transformed beings, creating a chorus of mourners, and Bion’s song 
itself has been incorporated into the bucolic landscape (£v dovéxeoon 
. . . POoxEtat). 


For other interpretations see Mumprecht, Epitaphios ad loc. 
NTIoéuvoug are properly stumps or trunks; see Mumprecht, Epitaphios ad loc. 
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Virgil's Sixth Eclogue, and within it Silenus’ song, present signifi- 
cant analogies with the Lament. The eclogue comprises a series of ae- 
tia, dealing with the origin of bucolic poetics, of the bucolic landscape 
and mythology, and of bucolic song and its themes. Transformation 
stories dominate. Man, nature, and song are portrayed as changing and 
as dynamically relating to one another. Silenus' song starts with a cos- 
mogony, the birth of bucolic landscape and subsequently of man from 
the stones cast by Pyrrha; it ends with the story of Philomela and Tereus 
and allusions to the stories of Hyacinthus and Daphne in 82-83.'? We 
have already encountered in the Lament transformed Procne, Philo- 
mela, and Hyacinthus lamenting for Bion. As far as the metamorphosis 
of the Heliades is concerned (62—63), it was noted above that in the 
Lament there may be allusions to the mourning and transformations 
triggered by Phaethon's death. 

Most stories of the song of Silenus contain elements concerning 
the impact of death or absence of beloved young persons (or their bu- 
colic substitutes) on other human beings, including the poet himself. 
These are: the sailors' desperate search for Hylas (43—44); Pasiphaé's 
erotic chase of the young bull (45—60); the grief of the Heliades for 
Phaethon's death, which caused them to be transformed into eternally 
mourning trees (62—63); the poet's sympathetic response to the tragic 
fate of Ulysses' sailors (74—77); and Philomela's transformation into a 
nightingale, forever lamenting the death of Itys (78—81).? 

The Lament for Bion is introduced with the mournful ativa (cf. 
also 14) which was associated with the mourning for the death of the 
mythical singer Atvoc. According to Herodotus (2.79) the death of Li- 
nus was, by analogy with the death of the Egyptian prince Maneros, a 
case of mors immatura, and Sappho is reported to have sung of him in 
connection with Adonis (Paus. 9.29.6—8). In the pivotal scene of Gallus' 
initiation in Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue (64-73) the task of delivering to 
Gallus Hesiod's pipes, a gift of the Muses, and of directing him in poetic 
composition is assigned to Linus. Quite significantly, Linus is crowned 
with “bitter parsley" (apio . . . amaro), a symbol of mourning picking 
up the "bitter bark" which envelops the lamenting Heliades (62—63).!4 


See Paschalis, “Two Implicit Myths." 

I3Cf. also Atalanta's attraction to the golden apples (61) which are cast by fleeing 
Hippomenes; and in an erotic-bucolic context they may function as typical love gifts. The 
"chase" of Hippomenes' apples recalls Pasiphaé's earlier chase of the bull, though we 
catch no glimpse of Atalanta's feelings with regard to Hippomenes. 

4Segal, Poetry and Myth 317. 
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Without pressing the analogies between the two texts too far I 
would say in conclusion that the Lament for Bion and Virgil’s Sixth 
Eclogue identify the bucolic poet with the shepherd and with Orpheus 
and also present similarities in broader issues of bucolic poetics. They 
also manifest a common interest in the themes of death and mourning, 
and especially in metamorphosis. 


MICHAEL PASCHALIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CRETE, RETHYMNO 
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ESTABLISHING ROME WITH THE SWORD: 
CONDERE IN THE AENEID 


that humble Italy . . . for whom Camilla, Euryalus, and Turnus and Ni- 
sus... died of wounds 
— Dante, Inferno 1.106 —8 


It is, in Jane Austen's words, a truth universally acknowledged 
that the Aeneid is concerned with the founding of Rome, an event com- 
monly described by the verb condere. This word is so crucial to the 
poem that it appears conspicuously at both beginning and end: dum 
conderet urbem (1.5) and ferrum adverso sub pectore condit (12.950).! 
But these two acts are so different —the one a slow, constructive strug- 
gle to settle down and build a civilization, the other a swift, destructive 
act of enraged killing—that by placing them in such prominent symme- 
try and using the same word of them, Vergil calls attention to the rela- 
tionship between them. Marking this link is the poem's hero, who is the 
subject of both verbs. Although the first usage, "found" or "establish," 
is standard, the final one, “bury the sword," is nowhere attested before 
Aeneid 9.348, when Euryalus stabs Rhoetus. It recurs in this sense four 
more times (9.443, 10.387, 10.816, 12.950); significantly, in each case the 
man killed by a weapon buried in his breast is Italian, and the man 
wielding the weapon is a Trojan or an ally of Aeneas, the only survivor 
of the entire group. The emphatic burial of Aeneas' sword at 12.950 
raises questions about the justification of his act and the final disposi- 
tion of Turnus' body, issues related to the morality of the founding of 
Rome, for beneath the struggle to establish Rome lies another—that of 
a young Italian defending his land and way of life. 

Vergil's innovations with condere? reveal a set of themes that shed 
not light but shadow on the interpretation of the Aeneid: it is associated 


! All citations of Vergil are from the 1969 Oxford text of R. A. B. Mynors. 

2 For a review of this problem see Burnell, “Death of Turnus” and, contra, Stahl, 
“Death of Turnus." Stahl deals with many of the passages and characters that I discuss 
here, to virtually opposite interpretive results. 

3On Vergil’s linguistic inventiveness, Harrison (Aeneid 10 287) comments that 
Vergil's “most noted development of poetic language consisted not in new words but 
daring new phrases constructed from known words." Here, using condere to describe a 
stabbing constitutes a daring new usage of a very well-known word. 
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not only with the establishment of Roman imperium and weapons bur- 
ied in living men but also with young men defending their father or 
nation, youths whose burials become an issue, especially to their fa- 
thers. As is typical of Vergil, these themes are suggestive rather than 
declarative; they appear to suggest the personal cost, in private life, for 
public glory, conquest, and empire.* The new meaning of condere un- 
derscores and tightens the connection between the establishment of 
empire and the loss of Italian lives, for it is at odds with the other usages 
of condere, which do not include violent acts. In linking the slow? 
founding of Rome to the swift stabbing of Turnus, Vergil suggests that 
the former rests on the latter. Thus he shows the violence and fury 
beneath the founding of Rome. 

The reciprocal placement of condere at the opening and closing of 
the poem has aroused little critical notice. J. W. Hunt remarks: "Before 
the city can be built, a sword is buried in the heart of its opponent; 
building and burial are curiously fused in the closing scene.’’® Ralph 
Hexter also notices Vergil's “strategic and programmatic employment” 
of condere at both ends of the poem: "To explain how the semantic 
range of condo can extend from ‘to found’ to ‘to bury’ is not difficult: 
condo can mean both ‘to hide’ and ‘to build’ because the latter involves 
‘burying the foundation’ or ‘hiding’ it in the ground"? Hunt's and Hex- 
ter's perceptions of the duplicity inherent in the concealing dimension 
of condere and the link between the buried sword and the established 


4There is an enormous bibliography on the private losses incurred in the pursuit of 
the establishment of Rome and Roman empire (both rule of Rome over other lands or rule 
of Rome itself by one man) and how they relate to Vergil's attitude toward Augustus. I do 
not rehearse here the debates over the so-called "Harvard" and "European" (or pessi- 
mist and optimist) schools; although my own sympathies lean toward the former, my 
argument here is limited to the ways in which Vergil's innovations on the word condere 
complicate his readers' views of the establishment of Rome. 

5In the prophecies of Jupiter at 1.257--96 and Anchises at 6.756—892, Vergil empha- 
sizes how long it will take for Rome to be founded: Jupiter says at 1.269 that Ascanius will 
rule at Alba Longa for thirty years; at 272--74 he says three hundred years more will pass 
there before Ilia gives birth to Romulus and Remus. Anchises lists a good number of 
figures from Roman history and then goes on: Anchises natum per singula duxit (6.888). 
Presumably this exhaustive process itself is time-consuming; certainly Ánchises leads 
Aeneas through centuries of Roman history. In any case, Vergil makes clear that the 
struggle to found the Roman people (molis . . . Romanam condere gentem, 1.33) will last 
for centuries. 

Hunt, Forms of Glory 5. 

7Hexter, “Sidonian Dido" 359. 
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city lay a base for understanding the way condere works in the Aeneid.® 
As I shall argue, however, the extension of condere from founding civili- 
zation to stabbing a man is far from simple. The idiom "to bury a 
weapon in an opponent" is common both in English and in Latin after 
the Aeneid, but since this usage of condere is nowhere previously evi- 
denced, its appearance there constitutes not mere extension of seman- 
tic range, but the addition of another dimension entirely? This new 
dimension is linked, moreover, with passionate rage. Thus Vergil's al- 
teration of condere brings together the associated themes mentioned 
earlier, all of which fall, as it were, under one roof: establishment of 
Rome, stabbing of an opponent, and burial of a young man fallen in 
battle.!? The final act of the Aeneid links forever the foundation of Rome 
and the enraged, murderous passion that has previously characterized 
not the city's founder and the poem's hero, but his chief opponent, 
Juno.'! 


8See also Reckford, "Latent Tragedy" 255: "The two spheres of meaning of con- 
dere, ‘to bury’ and ‘to found,’ interpenetrate each other throughout the Aeneid: condun- 
tur alveo [7.303] calls to mind the Greek warriors hidden in the womb of the Trojan horse, 
which gives birth through them to the destruction of Troy; this destruction in turn is 
parent to the greatness of Rome (condere urbem)." 

°That this dimension was recognized as new and striking is perhaps evidenced by 
Ovid, who, as W. S. Anderson has pointed out to me, gleefully, almost insistently uses 
condere to mean both "establish cities" and "stab to death," especially in Metamorpho- 
ses, where four times it means "to stab" (12.295, 12.482, 13.392, 13.459) and three times 
^to establish" (14.459, 14.775, 15.57). These usages may suggest that Ovid is trying to 
emphasize the new, violent Vergilian meaning of condere. 

[8 Vergil links these themes so subtly that their connections have not been previ- 
ously explicated; hence we may even see the fourth meaning of condere—"conceal" — 
called into play as covering them over and, ultimately, as hiding the sword stabbed into 
the breast of a young man, who may go without burial, beneath the very founding of 
Rome. The first and last meanings of the word— "conceal" and "establish"—are the two 
most prominent usages of condere in the poem; see note 12, below. On the importance of 
condere to mean "found," and particularly its noun form, conditor, see Stefan Wein- 
stock’s discussion of the use of conditor, before the Aeneid, to describe Julius Caesar; he 
concludes that its application to a founder of Rome was relatively new at the time, but 
logical because “the verb condere was always used for founding" (Divus Julius 183—84). 
And since the original founder of Rome, Romulus, killed his brother in a struggle for 
power that is sometimes (see, e.g., Livy 1.7) associated quite literally with the walls of the 
city that he is building, the act of founding is in a sense associated from the beginning with 
violent killing. As I shall presently argue here, Vergil's alteration of condere makes that 
link linguistic as well as historical. 

I The monimenta saevi doloris of 12.945 recall saevae memorem Iunonis ob iram 
(1.4). It is as though, at the end of the poem, the remembering anger that Juno gave up 
(mentem laetata retorsit, 12.841) has infected Aeneas. 
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CONDERE IN AENEID 9, 10, AND 2: ANEW MEANING 


According to the available evidence, condere was historically ap- 
plied to rather slow, time-consuming acts, which usually occur in 
peacetime settings, rather than to swift, violent acts of war.!? It first 
appears in the latter sense in Aeneid 9 and becomes common only there- 
after. Forms of condere are used of plunging a weapon into an oppo- 
nent's body five times in the Aeneid: condidit at 9.348 and 9.443, recondit 
at 10.387 and 10.816,!? and condit at 12.950. As noted above, Aeneas 
(10.816 and 12.950) or an ally (Nisus, Euryalus, and Pallas) is its subject, 
an Italian is its object, and all but Aeneas die shortly after, thus becom- 
ing victims of the Aeneid's march toward empire. The new usage of 
condere first occurs when Euryalus stabs Rhoetus: pectore in adverso 
totum cui comminus ensem | condidit adsurgenti (9.347—48). As if to em- 
phasize his innovation, Vergil repeats it ninety-five lines later, when 
Nisus stabs a Rutulian: ensem / . . . Rutuli clamantis in ore | condidit 
adverso (9.441—43). At 10.385—87, Pallas kills Hisbo: Pallas . . . ruentem 
[Hisbonem], / dum furit, incautum crudeli morte sodalis / excipit atque 
ensem ... in pulmone recondit. At 10.815-16 Aeneas runs Lausus 
through with his sword: ensem / per medium Aeneas iuvenem totumque 
recondit. Finally, at 12.950, Aeneas kills Turnus: ferrum adverso sub 
pectore condit. 


2TLL s.v. condo divides meanings into two groups: (I) "in locum conferre, col- 
ligere, abscondere," and (II) "facere, efficere, constituere, auctorem esse." The act of 
stabbing comes under abscondere; no source previous to Vergil is cited. This is the only 
usage describing a quick, violent action. In the Eclogues and the Georgics, condere 
functions peacefully; at G. 3.558 it describes a burial. In the Aeneid condere is used 50 
times, mostly referring either to founding or hiding, five times to stabbing. Only at 2.24 
and 2.401, when the Greeks conceal themselves, and at 7570, describing the hidden 
Erinys, does the poet use condere to imply danger. This association led Putnam (Poetry 
21) to identify a "distinctly sinister side" to it. But as I shall argue, what makes condere 
truly dangerous is not its ability to conceal—which can be good as well as bad— but its 
eventual conflation of murderous rage and the establishment of civilization. In Livy's 
account of early history, published before the Aeneid (Miles, "Cycle of Roman History" 
18, suggests 27 or 25 B.C.E. for the first pentad; Woodman, Rhetoric 134 —35, argues that it 
and the preface both predate Actium), condere applies mostly to the act of founding cities 
and is never associated with a single violent act; in 1.19.1 Livy describes Rome as con- 
ditam vi et armis but says Numa planned to give the city a second start based on law and 
religion. 

There appears to be no difference between condere and recondere when they 
describe a fatal stabbing. 
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Each of these deaths occurs in a social context, for those who 
bury the weapon or those in whom it is buried are fighting with or on 
behalf of another man—-a friend, a comrade, a lover, or a father. Nisus 
and Euryalus are lovers on a rampage for joint glory (Nisus' death is 
essentially a love-suicide); Hisbo and Lagus are sodales;!^ Lausus dies 
seeking both to avenge his father's wound and to protect him; and 
Turnus dies after begging for mercy toward his father.!^ In all cases, 
condere is used of an act of war, the killing of an Italian. Further, the 
significant young men are connected to political dynasty in Italy, either 
by being the sole son of an aged king (Pallas, Lausus, Turnus) or by 
receiving an association with it from the poet (Euryalus, Nisus). Finally, 
as I shall argue, the disposition of their bodies is a significant issue as 
well. 


NON TE OPTIMA MATER CONDET HUMT: 
LOSS OF BURIAL AND POLITICAL DYNASTY 


To begin with, burial, or loss of burial, is an issue throughout the 
poem; in virtually every book, a burial or funeral ritual is prominent 
either by description or by absence.'® Condere is a regular term for 


^ Of Hisbo's devotion to Lagus, Harrison notes (ad loc.) that "the pathetic tone of 
mors crudelis is matched by the colloquial and familiar sodalis, found only here in Vergil 
and suggesting a closer companionship than socius or amicus." Although Hisbo and 
Lagus may, like Nisus and Euryalus, be lovers, the salient factor about Hisbo's death is 
not his sexuality but his rage at the death of his companion. 

I3 As Gary B. Miles has pointed out to me, there is a further social context to 
Turnus’ death: Aeneas’ own guilt, anger, and sorrow over Pallas’ death. See James, 
Parents and Children 123, for the view that Aeneas' reäction to Pallas’ death arises more 
from his emotional attachment to Evander rather than from a genuinely deep relationship 
to Pallas. Aeneas himself points out, just before he stabs Turnus, the social context in 
which he does so: "tune . . . spoliis indute meorum." Hardie (Epic Successors 33) associ- 
ates this remark with that of Achilles at Ziad 22.270—72 and sees in the plural form of 
meorum an echo of Achilles’ “my companions" (22.272). As Hardie notes, Aeneas' use 
of Pallas’ name recalls Achilles’ claim that Pallas Athena will kill Hector. Meorum also 
acts in the standard Roman usage to mean family members and thus implies a familial 
relationship felt by Aeneas toward the house of Evander; as the plural form suggests, that 
relationship extends beyond Pallas, to include at least his father. 

Orontes and his men go unburied in book I, Priam in book 2, and Palinurus in 
book 5; Polydorus and Misenus receive late burial in books 3 and 6; at 4.620 Dido wishes 
that Aeneas will go unburied; there are lengthy funeral preparations for Dido and Pallas in 
books 4 and 11; the memorial games for Anchises take up a good deal of book 5; Mezen- 
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burial and is so used four times in the Aeneid (3.68, 5.48, 6.152, 10.558); 
but, strikingly, the only time it is so used in the second half of the poem 
is at 10.558, when Aeneas denies burial to Tarquitus. After the funeral 
for Misenus in book 6, condere is used prominently of stabbings but 
never of an actual burial. Thus in the second half of the poem, as con- 
dere takes on a new and lethal dimension, in which it becomes the 
means of death, it loses its usage as the proper conclusion for death, 
that is, burial, at precisely the point when burial begins to be increas- 
ingly important.!” That meaning remains, however, attached by ab- 
sence, as it were, to each of the fatal stabbings described by a usage of 
condere and not least because, of the nine men involved, only Aeneas 
survives and only Pallas is known to receive a proper burial. The fates 
of Volcens, the unnamed Rutulian stabbed by Nisus, and Hisbo are 


tius is described in book 8 as having used unburied bodies to torment the living, and he 
makes an issue of his own burial with Lausus in book 10; in book 9 Nisus hopes for burial 
if he is to die—vainly, since he and Euryalus are mutilated precisely to prevent proper 
burial; Aeneas denies burial to several Italians in book 10; in book Il the truce is called for 
burying the dead, and lengthy funeral rituals are held on both sides; and, finally, Turnus 
asks to be returned to his father for burial in book 12. Both Dido's curse that Aeneas 
remain unburied and Palinurus' plea at 6.365-72 make clear that in the Aeneid, as in the 
Iliad, not to receive proper burial is a dreadful, insulting fate. In the Aeneid it also means 
a delay of one hundred years before the soul can cross the Styx and find rest. Aeneas' first 
speech (1.94—101) and Anchises’ proclamation at 2.646, facilis iactura sepulcri, both be- 
speak dread of dying without burial—such that Aeneas calls lucky those who died before 
their parents' eyes and Anchises tries, vainly, to convince his son to leave without him and 
without burying him. 

"Thus this common usage of condere disappears from the second half of the 
poem, except for what is not only a refusal of burial but a denial that it can even happen. 
Vergil's avoidance of condere in describing burial is striking, especially given how much 
burial is at issue in this half of the poem-—for instance, the funeral for Caieta (7.1—6), 
Nisus’ request for burial or funeral rite (9.213-15), the lament of Euryalus’ mother that 
she cannot bury him (9.485—91), the returns of the bodies of Pallas and Lausus to their 
families (10.492—94; 10.827--28), Mezentius’ request to share a grave with Lausus (10.904 — 
6), the truce (100—105) and funerals of book 11 (2, 22-23, 182-202, 203 —224), the elaborate 
preparations and funeral ritual for Pallas (11.29—99, 11.139—81), the rescue of Camilla's 
body (11.593—94), and Turnus’ request to be returned either alive or dead to his father 
(12.931—36). This strategy requires periphrases and elliptical constructions (e.g., 10.827- 
28, teque parentum | manibus et cineri . . . remitto; 10.906, me consortem nati concede 
sepulcro; 11.22-23, interea socios inhumataque corpora terrae Í mandemus; 11.102—3, 
corpora, per campos ferro quae fusa iacebant, Í redderet ac tumulo sineret succedere 
terrae). 
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unstated. Lausus is sent home to his family’s ancestral plot, but the 
form of his burial is unknown;'® Nisus and Euryalus are mutilated pre- 
cisely to prevent proper burial. Turnus asks for return to his father, 
either living or dead, but the poet does not tell us if Aeneas grants his 
request. In virtually all these deaths, burial is explicitly at issue and, 
except for Nisus and Euryalus, is linked to the feelings of their fa- 
thers.!? 

Long before his funeral, Pallas' death is linked to his father's love 
for him: Evander asks the gods to kill him first if Pallas is not to survive 
(8.572—883). Pallas' death, however, is designed explicitly to punish 
Evander: cuperem ipse parens spectator adesset, says Turnus at 10.443. 
To ensure that Evander receives his message, he sends a further puni- 
tive remark as the Arcadians carry Pallas' body off the field: "Arcades, 
haec" inquit "memores mea dicta referte | Evandro: qualem meruit, Pal- 
lanta remitto. | . . . haud illi stabunt Aeneia parvo / hospitia" (10.491— 
95). When Aeneas first hears of Pallas' death, he thinks immediately of 
Evander as well as Pallas: Pallas, Evander, in ipsis / omnia sunt oculis 
(10.515—16), and he speaks at length of Evander's feelings when he 
sends Pallas back for burial in book 11 (11.42—57). Further, he himself 
makes burial, or loss of burial, an issue immediately, during his ram- 
page: twice he denies pleas to filial-parental ties in his own family. To 
Magus, pleading for mercy with an appeal to Aeneas' own paternal and 
filial ties (10.524 —25), he responds that Ascanius and Anchises support 
him in refusing mercy (10.534); to Lucagus, who pleads for mercy in the 
name of Aeneas' parents, he responds brutally: morere et fratrem ne 


'5 Although Aeneas kills Lausus’ father, Mezentius, shortly after killing Lausus, it 
is never clear whether or not Lausus and Mezentius receive joint burial, as Mezentius 
requests; cf. discussion below. See Quint, “Painful Memories" 34, on Vergil’s “melan- 
choly variations on the theme of the death of a son and the end of a genealogical line 
which stand for the end of a whole civilization," “Burying the Trojan past," in Quint's 
term (31), not only includes burying the various towns mistakenly founded by Aeneas on 
the way to Italy but extends also to the deaths of the two men remaining from Troy who, 
because of their homosexuality, would not participate in a Trojan—Italian settlement by 
marrying Italian women and fathering children. 

9 For another set of close and suggestive associations between Aeneas, Euryalus’ 
mother, and all these young men see Hardie, Epic Successors 49-50. This brilliant, con- 
cise analysis of substitution and sacrifice shows yet another way in which Vergil has 
connected all these characters. For a detailed analysis of connections between Euryalus 
and Lausus, and between their parents, see Egan, "Euryalus' Mother" 161-63. 
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desere frater (10.600).2° He taunts the dead body of Tarquitus, whom he 
has beheaded, precisely with loss of burial by his family: "istic nunc, 
metuende, iace. non te optima mater | condet humi patrioque onerabit 
membra sepulcro" (10.557.-58).?! Strikingly, these are the only speeches 
Aeneas makes until 10.811-12, when he taunts Lausus for his deceptive 
pietas toward Mezentius. Thus burial of young men killed by Aeneas in 
vengeance for Pallas' death is very much at issue as Aeneas comes up to 
meet Lausus and, later, Turnus, for he has explicitly denied to some, 
and implicitly to many more,?? return to their parents for burial, thus 
refusing them that minimal but crucial comfort, which even Turnus 
granted to Evander (10.493-94: "quisquis honos tumuli, quidquid sola- 
men humandi est, / largior"). Aeneas’ rage abates, at least temporarily, 
once he looks upon Lausus, who died protecting and avenging his fa- 
ther, and whose pietas Aeneas had derided. Recalling the pietas of his 
own father, he returns Lausus not, significantly, to Lausus' father, Me- 
zentius, but to his ancestors: "teque parentum / manibus et cineri, si qua 
est ea cura, remitto" (10.827—28).?5 

The problem of the disposal of Mezentius' body links and under- 
scores the same problem for Lausus and Turnus. Although Mezentius 
neither kills nor is killed by an action described with condere, he is 
closely linked with the last two Italian youths who die thus: he is the 
father of one and the ally of the other, and like them he dies at Aeneas' 
hands. Mezentius' death recalls that of Lausus, because he dies to 
avenge it and asks to be buried with Lausus; it also anticipates that of 
Turnus, who asks to be returned to his father for burial. Mezentius is 
further associated with Turnus in several ways, not the least of which is 
structural, in that his death at the end of book 10 is almost a rehearsal 


20In this whole aristeia Aeneas resembles Agamemnon in Iliad 11, killing three sets 
of brothers and denying ransom to Adrestos and Amphimachos, rather more than Achil- 
les at any point in his rampage. 

?t An anonymous referee for AJP has pointed out the especially ugly nature of 
these lines: unlike the other descriptions of burial that use condere (3.68, 5.48, 6.152), 
10.557--58 represent the denied burial as sparing the earth and family tomb a burden. 

22 Especially the eight sons of Ufens and Sulmo, whom he takes for sacrifice. 

23 This turns out to be a crucial point, for Aeneas has promised Evander that he will 
hand Mezentius over to the Etruscans. Since Mezentius fears that he will not be buried, 
that his enemies will abuse his body, he asks to be returned for burial with his son: "unum 
hoc per si qua est victis venia hostibus oro: Í corpus humo patiare tegi. scio acerba 
meorum | circumstare odia: hunc, oro, defende furorem i et me consortem nati concede 
sepulcro" (10.9036). 
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for Turnus’ death at the end of book 12.24 They are native-born Italian 
kings who exercise imperium in a hereditary patriarchy; when Turnus 
takes in the ousted Mezentius, they become associated physically and 
politically. In war, they share a military association. Their general pride, 
arrogance, and violence further link them. Aeneas first hears of each by 
name from Evander, who, unable because of age to take action against 
them,*> asks him first in book 8 and then in book 11 to take on those 
jobs. Both die at the hands of Aeneas, one asking to be reunited, in 
death, with his son, and the other asking to be returned to his father, 
either dead or alive.?$ 

Thus even in death Turnus and Mezentius are associated: the 
Etruscans and Evander, unable to exact revenge on the bodies of their 
living enemies, may want to increase the suffering of their souls by 
denying them burial. The question arising from these circumstances is 
the same for both men: does Aeneas ultimately grant the requests of 
Mezentius and Turnus that he return their bodies to their families? 
Vergil himself never answers this question. Harrison comments on 
10.904—05 that Mezentius “fears the mutilation and exposure of his 
corpse; that the Etruscans do at least vent their hatred on it seems to be 
confirmed by the twelve perforations in his cuirass seen at 11.9—10." He 
refers to R. O. A. M. Lyne's discussion of 11.10, in which Lyne com- 
ments that "this damage was not done to Mezentius' breastplate during 
the battle, so far as we can judge (10.783—86, 856, 893ff.). It is presum- 
ably due to posthumous mutilation. Aeneas did not therefore comply 
with Mezentius' request at 10.904f.”2’ On the matter of Mezentius’ 
burial, Harrison assumes otherwise: “Mezentius’ request to Aeneas to 
ensure his burial, a benefit crucial for the ancients, recalls that of the 


*4This is especially so because, as DiCesare points out (Altar 216), in book 10 
Mezentius is a stand-in for Turnus. In addition, Aeneas’ emotional state and his re- 
sponses to conflicting claims of pietas in the end of book 12 repeat almost exactly, al- 
though in condensed fashion, his behavior at the end of book 10. 

?5He was asked by the Etruscans to help them gain possession of Mezentius 
(8.505—9) and violently wants revenge against Turnus (11.177—79). 

?6 For another link between Mezentius and Turnus cf. Putnam, “Pius Aeneas" 324: 
“Our growing sympathy for prideful Turnus now suffering humiliation is not unlike our 
response to savage Mezentius at the moment his vulnerability is shielded by his loving 
son." Thus the reaction of readers to their deaths further associates them. 

?7] yne, Words and the Poet 113. Lyne credits this observation to D. P. Fowler and 
contrasts the comment of R. D. Williams that Mezentius "fears that his body may be 
found and maltreated by those who had cause to hate him. Virgil does not tell us whether 
Mezentius' request was granted" (Williams, Aeneid 7-12 379). 
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dying Hector to Achilles to be ransomed back to his family for the same 
purpose (/]. 22.338ff.). Mezentius’ request seems to be fulfilled in the 
general burial-amnesty of 11.100ff., although Aeneas does not here re- 
ply to it.”28 

The precedent of book 10 for the matter of Turnus' body at the end 
of the poem is silence on Vergil's part. If he had wanted his readers to 
be certain of the fate of Mezentius' body, he would have mentioned it.— 
not in book 10,?? but in book Il, where Mezentius' armor takes up 
Aeneas' attention from lines 2 to 16. Nothing is said there of what has 
been done with its former owner. The silence of books 10 and 11 recurs 
at the end of book 12, where once again Vergil focuses not on his hero 
but on the Italian opponent he is killing—an opponent asking to be 
returned to his father, as Mezentius asks to be returned to his son. In his 
alliance with Evander, Aeneas has either implicitly or explicitly ac- 
knowledged that the right of disposition of their corpses belongs respec- 
tively to the Etruscans and to Evander; thus, once Mezentius and Tur- 
nus are dead they may have to pay for the crimes they committed while 
alive.3° The poet's failure or refusal to erase doubt on this issue (by 
mentioning or even describing the return of their bodies for burial) 
suggests that he wants to maintain a mysterious silence about it, thus 
leaving open the possibility that they receive no burial. Denial of burial 
constitutes not only a personal act of revenge but a political act, a sign 


28 Harrison, Aeneid 10 on 10.9034. Note that Achilles not only denies Hector's 
request but then commits appalling abuses of his body; Mezentius' fear of his subjects 
may allude to those scenes in the Jiad. For a later analogue see Ariosto's Marganorre 
(Orlando Furioso, canto 37). Mezentius is the model for Marganorre, among whose nota- 
ble traits is his abuse of the dead bodies of people he considers his enemies. After his 
capture, his people take similar revenge on him. Toynbee remarks that the Etruscans 
attended more to the disposition of dead bodies, because of a greater concern with the 
afterlife, than any other culture (Death and Burial 11); if so (or if the Romans also thought 
so), then the degree and particular nature of Mezentius' sadism would intensify his peo- 
ple's hatred of him. Certainly the details about his abuse of the dead initiate the motif, in 
the poem's second half, of concern over proper and improper treatment of dead bodies. 

2°Gotoff (“Transformation” 206-7) notes that to let Aeneas answer there would 
break off the "brilliant spotlight Virgil has been training on Mezentius." 

30 That Mezentius’ body may be handed over to his enemies would be particularly 
appropriate, since prominent among his crimes against them was his habit of tying living 
people to dead bodies (8.485--88); Evander's demands on Aeneas at 11.177-79 (“quod 
vitam moror invisam Pallante perempto ! dextera causa tua est, Turnum natoque pa- 
trique | quam debere vides") leave open the possibility that Turnus' death will not be 
enough—he may want Turnus' body as well. 
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of conquest, as well.?! Aeneas, the victor in single battle with each of 
them and in the war to take over their kingdoms, ousts them in the most 
permanent fashion: in killing Mezentius, Mezentius' son, and Turnus, 
he overrules their claims for pietas, removes them from rule, and wipes 
out their political dynasty. 


FERRUM ADVERSO SUB PECTORE CONDIT: 
STABBING THE ITALIAN PRINCE, 
ESTABLISHING THE EMPIRE 


Lausus and Turnus die because they stand between Aeneas and 
his marriage; Pallas’ death, although not strictly necessary for Roman 
victory, leads to Aeneas’ anger and requires him to keep his promises to 
Evander, which are necessary for his reaction to Turnus at the end of 
the poem. Each dies in the immediate context of pietas toward, and 
consciousness of, his father: just before casting his weapon at Turnus, 
Pallas proclaims that Evander is prepared for his death (10.449—51); the 
last words spoken before Lausus dies are Aeneas’ taunts about his 
pietas overruling his martial inadequacy (10.811-12); and Turnus’ last 
request is that Aeneas pity his aged father, Daunus, and either spare 
him or return his body for burial. As noted above, Turnus releases 
Pallas’ body to Evander, and Aeneas returns Lausus’ body not to his 
father but to his dead ancestors (10.827-28). The poet does not state 
what Aeneas decides to do with Turnus’ body. Given the importance of 
proper burial, the disposition of his body becomes an issue that hangs 
over the end of the poem, further clouding its potential resolution. 

When Aeneas kills Turnus, he does so despite his young oppo- 
nent's plea for mercy toward his father (12.930—36). The mutual devo- 
tion of fathers and sons is well established in the Aeneid: Daunus is only 
the last in a long line of fathers and kings who fear for their sons. As for 
Mezentius, Evander, and Daunus, the loss of their sons means also the 
end of their dynasties. Turnus acknowledges that his defeat in battle 
signifies the practical end of his dynasty (12.936—37); for the purposes 
of the foundation of Rome, however, that is not enough: his lineage 
must be obliterated as well. Thus Aeneas' anger at the death of one 
Italian prince causes him to kill another, in what Roger Hornsby calls 


3!Tt is worth noting here that Priam’s lost burial operates the same way: his aban- 
doned headless corpse on the shore signifies the total destruction of Troy. 
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his “first and necessary act of statesmanship.” Hornsby further re- 
marks that “the final witness of Aeneas’ completeness as heroic states- 
man and bearer of civilization occurs only when Aeneas finally slays 
Turnus, "3? but does not note the ironies inherent in Vergil’s application 
of the same verb to both the civilizing and the killing.?? 

The fate of Turnus' body is relevant because of the way he dies: by 
describing his death with condere, Vergil establishes a link between the 
manner of his death and the character of Rome itself, and thus the 
patriotic identity of contemporary Romans. The question is not “is this 
a moral or immoral beginning to a nation?".—that is, a good or bad 
thing—but “what kind of beginning was this and how is it relevant, 
centuries later, to individual Romans?" Although Vergil does not com- 
pel readers to redefine themselves through his poem, he does allow that 
the identity of an individual Roman, as it relates to the moral status of 
Rome, might be altered at least with respect to nations and people non- 
Roman, and he does so, in part, by altering the word used of the found- 
ing of Rome. As Philip Hardie remarks: 


The killing of Turnus is the act on which the Roman cultural order is 
founded; Virgil narrates a senseless vengeance-killing which is masked, 


32Hornsby, Patterns of Action 140 and 138, DiCesare uses similar vocabulary in 
discussing the end of the poem: killing Turnus, he remarks, is an “act appropriate to the 
Chief of Staff” (Altar 238). The poem seems less sure about the appropriateness of 
obeying violent emotion in matters civic, political, and even military; Aeneas himself 
proclaims, when the truce is broken in book 12, “quo ruitis? quaeve ista repens discordia 
surgit? | o cohibete iras!" (12.313—14). 

33 These ironies multiply with Aeneas’ claims that Pallas, not he, is killing Turnus, 
in a sacrifice of sorts: "Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas | immolat et poenam scelerato ex 
sanguine sumit" (948—49). The holiness that Aeneas invokes here is dubious at best, 
particularly because his claim of sacrifice in Pallas’ name recalls 10.517-20, where he 
takes the young men for sacrifice, which he performs at 11.81--82. The language of these 
three scenes is striking: at 10.519-20 Aeneas seizes them—viventis rapit, inferias quos 
immolet umbris | captivoque rogi perfundat sanguine flammas. Here viventis is em- 
phatic; rapit describes swift, violent action. At 11.81—82 he fulfills his intention, as stated 
in immolet: vinxerat et post terga manus, quos mitteret umbris | inferias. Both 10.519—20 
and 11.81—82 look ahead to 12.951, in which Aeneas, burning with rage (fervidus), stabs 
Turnus in a so-called sacrifice (Pallas immolat), and sends his shade to the underworld: 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras (12.952). (On Aeneas’ sacrifice of the 
young men, as well as the general pitiless cruelty of his rampage of book 10, see Gaskin, 
“Turnus, Mezentius," and Wiltshire, “War and Peace.”) Thus immolat (12.949) recalls 
Aeneas' previous sacrifice for Pallas and associates this act of stabbing, which both 
literally and linguistically ends the war and initiates the Trojan, proto- Roman settlement, 
with the worst kind of unthinking rage seen in either the Iliad or the Aeneid. 
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in the words of the killer, as a sacrifice, but whose true nature many 
readers experience as quite other. As “sacrifice” the death of Turnus 
represents a reimposition of order; but as uncontrolled rage, revenge pure 
and simple rather than the judicial retribution envisaged by the terms of 
the treaty, it retains its potential to repeat itself in fresh outbursts of 
chaotic anger (the dreary catalogue of vengeance-killings of Roman civil 
war).34 


For contemporary readers of the Aeneid, the problem of recon- 
sidering communal origin as it relates to an individual's identity would 
have been complicated by two factors in the poem: (1) Jupiter agrees to 
Juno's request that all the Trojan character be eliminated from the Ro- 
mans, so that their national identity is to be derived purely from the 
Italians (12.830~36); and (2) the person killed at the end of the poem is 
not a foreigner but a native Italian and thus one of their national ances- 
tors.?° Since Augustus was in the process of reviving and revising 
Rome's ancient past, with a view to reshaping contemporary Roman 
culture, a review of the conditions of the establishment of Rome arose 
in the cultural life of the time.?* By focusing on the way its Italian 
opponents died, Vergil evokes moral conflict for his reader. He uses the 
new violent meaning of condere to create a reminder for his readers of 


34Hardie, Epic Successors 21. Hardie is here drawing on Girard, Violence and the 
Sacred; his illuminating second chapter, "Sacrifice and Substitute," treats some of the 
characters and relationships I have been discussing here but from the perspective of 
religion, ritual, and anthropology My focus here is political and imperial rather than 
religious (although these concerns are often fused, particularly for the Romans): where 
Hardie discusses Turnus in terms of substitution and sacrifice, I am examining political 
strife and imperialist conquest by destruction of a rival dynasty. 

35 That all these young men die without issue does not mean that they cannot be 
considered national ancestors of Rome. The family figured here is metaphorical rather 
than biological, so the usual need for descendants does not apply. George Washington, for 
example, had no children, but he is traditionally considered the "father" of his country. At 
Inferno 1.106-8 Dante identifies both Camilla and Turnus—as well as Nisus and Eurya- 
lus—as having died for their country and thus as being ancestors of the later inhabitants 
of Italy: "quella umile Italia . . . per cui morí . . . la vergine Cammilla, Eurialo e Turno e 
Niso di ferute.” 

36Octavian’s desire to take the name Romulus (Dio 53.167; Suet. Aug. 7.2) overtly 
marks his plan to link the ancient past of Rome with its present. On Augustus' building 
program, part of creating the res publica restituta, see Zanker, Power of Images. On 
Augustus as relevant, for readers of the Aeneid, to these issues, Hardie remarks (Fpic 
Successors 34): "the epic will set about defining . . . its hero, but ends only by placing his 
identity in doubt. ‘Who is Augustus and what does he stand for, and what indeed is his 
name?’ were the questions that pressed on Virgil’s contemporary audience, and the defi- 
nition of the emperor was to remain problematical." 
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the cost of the establishment of Rome. Each time condere is used of a 
fatal stabbing, Vergil shows Rome's founding as partly accomplished by 
and dependent upon the violent death of one of Rome's ancestors, who 
then may not receive proper burial. Worse, the killer is another of 
Rome's ancestors, so that each death incurred by a usage of condere to 
mean "stab" shows the readers their cultural progenitors in a form of 
civil conflict. Ultimately, the final two such uses of condere show the 
original conditor of the Roman people stabbing a young man whose final 
thoughts and words are of concern and love for his father—the kind of 
pietas formerly so typical of Aeneas that he once called his father's 
death his worst struggle (labor extremus, 3.714). The Aeneid shows 
Rome as founded partly on the bodies of Italians who died in the war— 
Italians who are just as much ancestors of the Romans as the Trojans 
are (if not more so, because of Jupiter's promise to Juno). The end of 
the poem enforces on its readers the awareness that Rome was estab- 
lished with the sword—the sword that took the life of a young Italian, 
who was pleading for mercy, whose body may not have been given 
burial. After finishing the poem, the reader should remember him 
whenever Rome's foundations are celebrated.?? 
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SED FALSA AD CAELUM MITTUNT INSOMNIA MANES 
(AENEID 6.896) 


The closing passage of book 6 of the Aeneid reads: 


Sunt geminae Somni portae, quarum altera fertur 

cornea, qua ueris facilis datur exitus umbris, 

altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes. 

his ibi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 

prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna, (6.893—98) 


There are two gates of Sleep which lead to the upper world from the 
realm of dead: one, made from horn, serves as a passage to the genuine 
umbrae of the dead; the other, made from ivory, is used by the manes to 
send falsa insomnia to the living. From the second gate, the gate of the 
falsa insomnia, Anchises lets his son, Aeneas, and the Sibyl ascend to 
the upper world. 

Vergil's concluding lines have raised a number of problems. What 
is the precise meaning of the falsa insomnia? How does it relate to the 
entire catabasis? How does it pertain to Aeneas? In the past, scholars 
have attempted, though unsuccessfully, to solve these problems either 
by suggesting that Aeneas departs from the underworld before mid- 
night, the time of departure of the true visions, or that Aeneas and the 
Sibyl are not genuine umbrae.! More recently it has been recognized 
that the falsa insomnia should have some bearing on Aeneas' experi- 
ence in the underworld. Otis's contention that Aeneas' journey through 
the underworld is a dream and, therefore, unrealistic,? cannot be ac- 
cepted, because Vergil explicitly states in the beginning of the catabasis 
that Aeneas is awake when he follows the Sibyl into the opening of the 


!See Everett, "Upon Vergil"; Norden, Aeneis Buch VI 348; Reed, "The Gates of 
Sleep in Aeneid 6.” Tarrant ("Gates of Sleep” 52) has convincingly argued that neither the 
time of departure nor the state of Aeneas' or the Sibyl's being is at the heart of the issue of 
the falsa insomnia. For in the Aeneid real umbrae make their appearances to the living 
even before midnight, whereas Aeneas and the Sibyl belong neither to the real umbrae 
nor to the falsa insomnia. 

?Otis, "Three Problems of Aeneid 6” 176—77. Michels (“The Insomnium of Ae- 
neas" 145) suggests that Aeneas has been dreaming dreams, which have no bearing upon 
himself and are unreal; therefore he does not remember them when he awakes. 
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cave that was believed to be the entrance of Hades (268—69).? In addi- 
tion, in Vergil's time, as Getty has argued, the term insomnia (896) could 
be employed in the sense of “vision in awakening.”* The term falsa, on 
the other hand, as Tarrant has observed,5 cannot be simply a redun- 
dancy because it is set against ueris; it points, somehow, to the decep- 
tive nature of the insomnia. Yet his suggestion that the falsa insomnia 
underline Vergil’s “own sense of the evanescence of mortal aspira- 
tions" subtly expressed through Anchises’ eschatological speech," is 


>Tarrant (“Gates of Sleep" 53) points out that Vergil nowhere mentions that Ae- 
neas has a dream. As a matter of fact, when we turn to lines 261—63 of book 6 we read that 
Aeneas is quite awake: "nunc animis opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo." Í tantum effata 
furens antro se immisit aperto; Í ille ducem haud timidis uadentem passibus aequat. 
Even if we suppose that there was no actual descent to the underworld, the scenery and 
rituals performed in the Sibyl’s cave before descending evoke the atmosphere of incuba- 
tion sanctuaries. Kessels ("Ancient Systems of Dream- Classification" 411) has argued 
that in incubation sanctuaries pilgrims experience visions in the twilight zone between 
sleeping and waking. One such incubation sanctuary is that of Albunea, described in book 
7, where the priestess in a trance receives prophecies and visions from the gods. In that 
sanctuary of Albunea, Latinus receives an insight into the future (7.81—106); he is de- 
scribed as lying down on sheepskins, awake, when “a sudden voice" reveals the future 
(atque harum effultus tergo stratisque iacebat Í uelleribus: subita ex alto uox reddita luco 
est, 7.94-95). Aeneas’ condition resembles at the least that of a person in a trance. 

^Getty, "Insomnia in the Lexica"; TLL, OLD; Norden, Aeneis Buch VI 348, in- 
somnia = &ürvia. Getty has shown that in the Aeneid the term insomnia occurs for the 
first time in book 4: Vergil describes Dido's reaction to Aeneas' sight and story (5) as 
insomnia (quae me suspensam insomnia terrent! 9). She tells us that she is awake (nec 
placidam membris dat cura quietem, 4.5), because of the recollection of her earlier 
encounter with Aeneas (4.10—14). The recurrence of the word insomnia at the end of book 
6 must also refer to a wakening vision which occurs in the underworld. It is important to 
note here that the insomnia at the end of book 6 are different from Dido's. Dido's insom- 
nia are a psychological reaction to her earlier encounter with Aeneas (haerent infixi 
pectore uultus [ uerbaque, 4.4 —5). On the other hand, Vergil emphatically states that the 
manes send falsa insomnia to the living. 

‘Tarrant, "Gates of Sleep" 53. We cannot dismiss the entire catabasis as illusory, 
because Vergil indicates otherwise. First, the narrator's solemn invocation to the gods to 
guide him and permit the revelation of res audita suggests, at least, that the catabasis is 
consistent with secular beliefs (6.264—67). Secondly, the Sibyl, who is Aeneas' guide and 
instructor, clearly states that her knowledge of the underworld is accurate, because it 
derived from Hecate (sed me cum lucis Hecate praefecit Auernis, / ipsa deum poenas 
docuit perque omnia duxit, 6.564—65). Therefore, the phrase falsa insomnia is not in- 
tended for a comment on the entire catabasis. 

6Tarrant, “Gates of Sleep” 54. 

7 Anchises’ cosmological/eschatological account is itself unreliable, because, on 
the one hand, it contradicts the narrator’s own presentation of the underworld, and, on 
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equally problematic, because it certainly does not help either in advanc- 
ing the dramatic plot or in justifying Vergil's intentions in composing a 
speech on the glorious future of Aeneas’ descendants. 

Since any attempt to prove that the words falsa insomnia were 
intended for a comment on the value of the afterlife (as it was experi- 
enced by Aeneas, or perceived by Vergil) is unsubstantiated, it be- 
comes compelling to reexamine the final scene of book 6. No scholar 
has paid special attention to the fact that Vergil makes the manes the 
agents of the falsa insomnia.? Verstraete in fact seems puzzled about 
Vergil's intentions in doing so.!'? At the heart of this overtly neglected 


the other, it combines Platonic doctrines on the afterlife, themselves distorted, with the 
myth of the cosmic cycles. Anchises' purpose, it seems to me, is to foreground the theory 
that all past generations including Aeneas' own belong to the old cosmic cycle; they will 
come to an end through the descent of the souls in the underworld in order to permit the 
regeneration of time and humanity. The pius Aeneas is the only human who escapes this 
cycle, because he is a sort of Platonic philosopher acting under the guidance of the gods. 

*On the dramatic level, Anchises' discourse on the anima and the subsequent 
history of Rome was clearly prompted by Aeneas' disappointment with the upper world 
(6.719—21) and aimed at restoring his faith in it, at which Anchises by the end of his speech 
succeeds (6.888). On the authorial level, a message to Augustus and the contemporary 
audience about the "evanescence of human aspirations" would hardly be considered 
helpful advice concerning the current state of affairs in Rome. Anchises’ speech, it seems 
to me, has more ambitious intentions than merely lamenting the weakness of the human 
race. In fact, through the sententious words fu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
mento | (hae tibi erunt artes), pacique imponere morem, | parcere subiectis et debellare 
superbos (6.851-53), Vergil seems to be the advocate of a policy on how Rome can 
become an imperium sine fine (1.279), as Jupiter proclaimed, escaping decay and spatial 
or temporal constraint. 

- Most recently Cockburn (“Aeneas and the Gates of Sleep" 363) attempted to 
solve the problem of the falsa insomnia by suggesting that “Vergil, by writing falsis, not 
ueris, in line 894, wera, not falsa, in line 896, and either hac or qua, not sed, at the 
beginning of line 896, did indeed make Aeneas leave by the shining-white gate of true 
dreams, but... his text was subsequently altered to make it accord with the Homeric 
picture." He is convinced that the text needs emendation but takes for granted the ve- 
racity of Anchises' vision of Rome. He never attempts to support his conviction with 
philological evidence from the context of the falsa insomnia, nor does he touch upon such 
questions as what Aeneas really understands from Anchises' vision or why Vergil has 
earlier emphatically stated that Aeneas is inscius (6.711) and later, in book 8, will reinforce 
this idea by describing Aeneas as rerumque ignarus (8.730) when he contemplates the 
images on the shield of Vulcan. 

i? Verstraete ("The Implication of the Epicurean and Lucretian Theory of 
Dreams" 9-10), basing his interpretation on the Epicurean doctrine on dreams expounded 
by Lucretius (4.762--64), concludes that all dream experiences are illusory and unreal: 
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aspect of Vergil’s concluding words is the conviction that Anchises’ 
“prophecy” is basically true and, therefore, not a subject to be ques- 
tioned. But in lines 896—98 Vergil draws our attention to two points: (1) 
the manes use the ivory gate to send visions which are illusory, unrealis- 
tic; (2) the manes of Anchises, having just presented Aeneas with a 
vision of his future descendants (his . . . dictis, 6.89798), lead Aeneas 
to the ivory gate and let him depart from there. It seems appropriate, 
then, to infer that Anchises' discourse on the afterlife and Rome should 
be associated, in some way, with deception and a deliberate attempt to 
mislead Aeneas.!! Recently O'Hara has convincingly advanced the 
idea that deceptive prophecies are a well-established pattern in the 
Aeneid.!? Accordingly, it will be argued here that, on the dramatic level, 


"Falsery then in Vergil's falsa insomnia . . . is a generic epithet pointing to the illusory 
and counterfeit nature of all dream-experience. It is almost ironical that Vergil makes the 
manes, the powers of the dead, the purveyors of falsa insomnia; it is as though for a 
passing moment a skeptical perspective suddenly takes hold on Vergil's complex and 
richly articulated evocation of the after-life." Brignoli (“La Porta d'Avorio”) argues that 
Aeneas is the myth; West (The Bough and the Gate 13-14) argues that in Platonic terms 
Vergil's myth (of the underworld) is a falsehood like the truth. See also Óberg, "Some 
Interpretative Notes" 109. 

" Gotoff (“Ascent from Avernus”), the first to discuss Anchises’ prophecy in rela- 
tion to Aeneas’ ability to comprehend it, states that "the ascent from the underworld . . . 
is a dramatic contrivance created to deny Aeneas-—but not the audience— retention of 
what he has just witnessed, knowledge of the future of Rome.” In support of that conclu- 
sion he points out that Aeneas again appears vexed at 12.435, when he advises his son to 
look elsewhere for an example of good fortune. But this argument hardly convinces; all it 
suggests is that Aeneas does not see himself as the most fortunate man in the world, 
because of the many hardships he has endured in his attempt to fulfill his duty. As a father, 
he certainly does not wish his son to endure similar misfortunes. In addition, the implica- 
tions of the evidence provided in book 6 and in the second half of the Aeneid are quite 
different. First, Vergil tells us that both the Sibyl's prophecy, expounded in lines 83-97, 
and Anchises’ concluding words deal with the immediate future of Aeneas, offering him 
advice on the wars he will encounter in Italy and how to overcome them (et quo quemque 
modo fugiatque feratque laborem, 6.892). The narrator refrains from revealing the spe- 
cifics of the Sibyl's or Anchises’ advice, because he wishes us to understand that the 
second half of the Aeneid deals with the particulars of that advice realized through Ae- 
neas' actions. Secondly, Aeneas in the second half of the poem appears to remember, out 
of all the prophecies delivered to him in the first half of the Aeneid, only his father's, 
which, in the beginning of book 7, he calls arcana fatorum (122—23). The dramatic pur- 
pose of Vergil's concluding words, then, should be sought in the quality of Anchises' 
speech per se. 

2 O'Hara (Death and the Optimistic Prophecy 171—72) mentions, passim, that the 
falsa insomnia may hint at the quality of Anchises’ presentation of the parade of the 
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Vergil's intention in making Aeneas depart from the gate of the decep- 
tive dreams is to suggest that Anchises' purportedly prophetic speech 
(his . . . dictis, 6.897-98), loaded with ambiguity and distortion of the 
factual truth, deludes Aeneas, depriving him of any real knowledge of 
the future. The dramatic function of the glamorous vision is to motivate 
Aeneas to continue his trip to Italy (et dubitamus adhuc uirtutem exten- 
dere factis, | aut metus Ausonia prohibet consistere terra? 6.806—7). 

The idea that the dead spirits send prophetic visions to men can be 
traced back to the Pythagorean school of thought. Diogenes Laertius 
states in his Lives (8.31) that Pythagoras believed that the whole air is 
full of souls which are called daemones or heroes; these souls send the 
dreams and divination to men.!3 Vergil seems to have this theory in 
mind when he makes the manes the authors of falsa insomnia. In the 
entire catabasis the only manes which send a vision to the living are the 
manes of Anchises.'4 Vergil does his best to promote the idea that An- 
chises is not only endowed with prophetic powers but functions as an 
altera Sibyl. We read that in the underworld he reviews the identities 
and destinies of his future descendants (omnemque suorum / forte re- 
censebat numerum, carosque nepotes | fataque fortunasque uirum mo- 
resque manusque, 6.681-83). The only other character in the Aeneid, 
besides the gods, who knows the nomina and fata of the future genera- 
tions is the Sibyl (3.447ff.). Helenus in book 3 urges Aeneas to visit her 
and seek her advice (quin adeas uatem precibusque oracula poscas / 
ipsa canat uocemque uolens atque ora resoluat, 3.456—57). He also men- 
tions that she will take Aeneas to secundos cursus (3.460), which in 
book 5 the facies of Anchises identifies with Aeneas' journey to the 
underworld in order to learn about his descendants: huc casta Sibylla / 
nigrarum multo pecudum te sanguine ducet. | tum genus omne tuum et 
quae dentur moenia disces (5.735 —37). 

The role of the Sibyl as guide and teacher of Aeneas in the under- 
world terminates as soon as they arrive at Elysium. There Anchises 


Roman heroes: "with the Gates of Sleep, Vergil brings Anchises' prophecy more closely 
in line with the other overly optimistic prophecies.” He does not, however, pursue this 
suggestion any further. 

IThe Stoics also believed in daimones and heroes who were the souls of the 
righteous that had survived their bodies and watched over human affairs (D. L. 7.151). 

I^ The insomnia of Anchises resembles Chalcidius' definition of admonitio, revela- 
tio, or spectaculum. See Kessels, "Ancient Systems of Dream- Classification" 403, 408— 
9. 
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takes up the prophetess’s task. He purports to reveal the fata and no- 
mina of Aeneas' descendants in order: has equidem memorare tibi atque 
ostendere coram Í iampridem, hanc prolem cupio enumerare meorum 
(6.716-17). As a matter of fact, Anchises’ speech (6.724-883) is pre- 
sented, though not explicitly, as another Cumaean carmen, elaborating 
the central idea of the Cumaean carmen announced in the first lines of 
the Fourth Eclogue (4-7): 


Ultima Cumaei uenit iam carminis aetas 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
iam noua progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


Resorting to the Stoic idea of the cyclic course of human history, Vergil 
proclaims the restoration of Saturnian times, facilitated by a new order 
of centuries and a new generation of humans.'^ The word integer (ab 
integro, Ecl. 4.5) translated as "new," "fresh," “pure,” “clean,” sug- 
gests the temporal and moral renewal of the world; the material re- 
plenishment of the world is reinforced by the substantival phrase noua 
progenies (4.7). Anchises elaborates both these key phrases in the long 
process of purification undergone by the souls in the underworld in 
order to achieve absolute purity prior to their return to earth (6.739— 
5])—and also in the story of the creation of the Roman empire by 
Aeneas’ earth-born descendants, which culminates in the advent of a 
new golden age: 


Augustus Caesar, diui genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arua 
Saturno quondam . ... (Aen. 6.792 —94) 


Anchises concludes his speech with a prediction regarding Ae- 
neas' near future: 


exin bella uiro memorat quae deinde gerenda, 
Laurentisque docet populos urbemque Latini, 
et quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque laborem. (6.890—92) 


i5On the theme of the restoration of the Golden Age-see Taylor, "Primitivism in 
Virgil”; Reckford, “Some Appearances of the Golden Age”; Ryberg, “Vergil’s Golden 
Age"; Wifstrand Schiebe, "The Saturn of the Aeneid"; Guittard, "SaturniaTerra" ; 
Brenk, "The Twofold Gleam"; Eliade, Myth of the Eternal Return 49—92. 
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The vocabulary used in these lines is almost a reiteration of the words 
used by Helenus in book 3 to lay out the function of the Sibyl: 


illa tibi Italiae populos uenturaque bella 
et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem 
expediet.... (3.458—60) 


It is reasonable, then, to conclude that Vergil wishes Aeneas and the 
authorial audience to perceive Anchises as a uates, an altera Sibyl. But, 
why did Vergil prefer to have Anchises proclaiming Sibylline oracles 
instead of the Sibyl? Because, Helenus tells us, whatever the Sibyl 
predicts is unalterable (illa manent immota locis neque ab ordine cedunt, 
3.447).!5 On the other hand, we hear that the visions the manes send are 
falsa. 

The term falsa puts some restriction on the value of divination. 
The first commentators on lines 893—98, Servius and Macrobius, seek- 
ing to interpret the falsa insomnia by focusing their discussions on the 
meaning of the ivory gate, concede that ivory is a symbol of falsehood. 
Servius cites two explanations: first, according to physiology, it signifies 
the mouth, which has the power of creating figments: per eburneam uero 
portam os significatur a dentibus et scimus quia quae loquimur falsa esse 
possunt; secondly according to the dream interpreters, it signifies 
dreams which, like glowing, curved ivory, are excessively ornate and 
rhetorical and, therefore, misleading: ea uero quae supra fortunam sunt 
et habent nimium ornatum uanamque iactantiam dicunt falsa esse: unde 
eburnea, quasi ornatior porta, fingitur falsa. Next, as Macrobius ex- 
plains, ivory is a symbol of deception, because the density and opacity 
of the material blurs the vision and prevents the mind from perceiving 
the truth: cum autem a uero hebetat ac repellit optutum, ebur putatur, 
cuius corpus ita natura densetum est ut . . . nullo uisu ad ulteriora ten- 
dente penetretur (Comm. 1.3.19). 

Servius' and Macrobius' comments have been dismissed by mod- 
ern scholars as worthless for evaluation. Nevertheless I believe that 
they are essential for our understanding of this passage. More specifi- 
cally, Servius states that words which are extremely ornate and rhetori- 
cal can be deceptive. And Macrobius emphasizes that ivory symbolizes 
the mind’s inability to perceive the hidden truth. Aeneas’ inability to 


15 The Latin quotation refers to the folia, which narrate the future in order, and, by 
extension, to the future itself. 
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understand Anchises’ vision is suggested by the term inscius (6.711).!7 
Having no other information about the future than his father's story, 
Aeneas is unable to evaluate its accuracy or decode its covert message 
and, therefore, is bound to believe in what he is told.!* This is proven by 
his reaction to Anchises’ vision: he is filled with eagerness to continue 
his trip (incenditque animum famae uenientis amore, 6.889).1? The possi- 
bility of deception in Anchises' speech is suggested by the term dicta 
(expediam dictis, 759; his . . . dictis, 897—98) as opposed to the term fata 
(fata docebo), which he uses when he refers to Aeneas’ own future 
(6.759). For the phrases fata docebo and expediam dictis, as Henry has 
established, introduce two distinct types of discourse: oracular and 
didactic.?9? In the first case the truth is confirmed by testimony from 
different sources: Aeneas' fata (6.890—92) have been already attested 
by Caeleno (3.253—57), the Sibyl (6.83—97), and Helenus (3.458—60) and 
are realized as the dramatic plot unfolds. In the second case the content 
of the speech is subject to the speaker's deliberations and intentions 
and, therefore, its veracity is questionable. In fact, Anchises' dicta 
concerning the underworld and Aeneas' descendants, when compared 
with the Sibyl’s or the narrator's accounts of the underworld and with 
Jupiter's or Vulcan's prophecies, appear to distort the information pro- 
vided by those accounts. I only refer to a few examples here to demon- 
strate my argument.?! 

First, Anchises presents the entire underworld as a sort of Tar- 
tarus in which the souls undergo a first purgation (6.739-42); then they 
are released to Elysium, in which a higher degree of purification is 
achieved (6.743-47). In contrast, the Sibyl led Aeneas through different 
regions of the realm of the dead inhabited by different categories of 
souls. Tartarus, one of those regions, was presented as the inescapable 
place of chastisement for the most notorious sinners. The veracity of 


"In 471-72 Aeneas is compared to a nescius pastor when Dido falls in love with 
him. He is there unaware of what is happening, or of the consequences of his actions. At 
6711 the narrator qualifies Aeneas as inscius to suggest, again, that he is unaware of the 
meaning of the underworld in general and of Anchises' speech in particular. 

i8 Holt, “Who Understands Vergil’s Prophecies?” 

I?The situation resembles that of book 8. As Aeneas there rejoices with what he 
sees but does not really understand, similarly in book 6 he exults with what he hears but 
does not understand. In both events his knowledge appears to be superficial. 

2 Henry, The Vigour of Prophecy 69—70. 

?! A detailed examination of the subject appears in my dissertation (Molyviati- 
Toptsis, Aeneid VI 724—899). 
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the Sibyl’s words was guaranteed by the authority of Hecate (6.565). 
Elysium, on the other hand, was described by the poet/narrator as the 
abode of the blessed souls in which different categories of pii are distin- 
guished, some of whom are reincarnated, others of whom have escaped 
the cycle of rebirth (6.637—709).?? 

Secondly, in the parade of the Roman leaders the discrepancies 
between Anchises' dicta and the divine prophecies are even more dis- 
cernible. In book 5 the facies of Anchises advises Aeneas to visit the 
underworld to learn about the entire roster of his descendants and their 
achievements: tum genus omne tuum et quae dentur moenia disces 
(5.737). In the underworld, however, Anchises chooses to present only 
the gloria (6.757) of the illustrious Romans (inlustris animas, 6:758). By 
implication he excludes from the subject matter of his narrative events 
and persons who do not contribute to the glory of the new generation. 
As a matter of fact, when Aeneas inquires about the younger Marcellus, 
Anchises discourages his son's inquiries with the words ingentem luc- 
tum ne quaere tuorum, "don't inquire about the immense sorrow of your 
race" (6.867). This statement, seen in light of the programmatic lines of 
the preface of the parade (6.756—59), also acquires programmatic value: 
Anchises omits the luctus of the Roman nation, reciting only their gloria 
(6.757). Thus, a first tension is created between what Aeneas knows 
(5.737) and what Anchises reveals. 

Next Anchises alters the chronological order of the historical 
events which Jupiter first revealed in his prophecy to Venus, and which 
Vulcan later engraves on Aeneas' shield. Anchises, for example, pre- 
sents Augustus as coming to power in the newly founded Rome imme- 
diately after Romulus (6.777—83). Yet in both Jupiter’s and Vulcan's 
prophecies Augustus is the last in order of Aeneas’ genus. Also, the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey (6.826—35) precedes the con- 
quest of Greece (6.836—40), whereas in Jupiter's account the conquest 
of Greece (1.284—85) antedates the birth and death of Julius Caesar 
(1.286—90). Servius in fact comments upon the difficulties of the chro- 
nology: nam qui bene considerant, inueniunt omnem Romanam histo- 
riam ab Aeneae aduentu usque ad sua tempora summatim celebrasse 
Vergilium quod ideo latet, quia confusus est ordo (6:756). Aeneas, how- 
ever, is not in a position to know the correct order, because he is un- 


22See Molyviati-Toptsis, "Vergil's Elysium." 
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aware of Jupiter’s prophecy. As an inscius, therefore, he is misled by his 
father. 

Thirdly Anchises frequently uses ambiguous and obscure lan- 
guage to narrate the res gestae of Aeneas' descendants. Romulus, for 
example, is the only son of Ilia who will be raised by his mother 
(quem . . . Ilia mater ! educet, 6.778-79). There is no mention of Re- 
mus, Romulus' twin brother, nor of the she-wolf which nursed the 
twins. In Jupiter's prophecy, however, Ilia does give birth to twins, 
which are nursed by a she-wolf: donec regina sacerdos / Marte grauis 
geminam partu dabit Ilia prolem / inde lupae fuluo nutricis tegmine 
(1.273-75). And Vulcan later depicts on the shield the same event: 


fecerat et uiridi fetam Mauortis in antro 

procubuisse lupam, geminos huic ubera circum 

ludere pendentis pueros et lambere matrem 

impauidos, illam tereti ceruice reflexa 

mulcere alternos et corpora fingere lingua. (8.630—34) 


Anchises alludes to Romulus' twin brother, Remus, by mentioning the 
geminae cristae that crown Romulus' head (6.779). The word geminae 
recalls the geminam prolem, the twin offspring, of Jupiter's account 
(1.274), as well as the geminos pueros (8.631-32) whom Vulcan engraves 
on the shield. Aeneas, being inscius of Jupiter's prophecy, does not 
understand the implications of his descendant's symbols. Not even 
later does he understand the images on Vulcan's shield. Vergil charac- 
terizes him as rerumque ignarus (8.730). 

Another example of historic distortion can be detected in the ac- 
counts of the civil war and the conquest of Greece (6.826—40). Earlier, 
Jupiter has announced that the domus Assaraci will conquer Greece: 
cum domus Assaraci Pthiam clarasque Mycenas / seruitio premet ac 
uictis dominabitur Argis (1.284—85). He continues with the birth of Ju- 
lius Caesar, who will extend the Roman imperium to the Ocean (1.286 — 
90), and concludes his prophecy with an allusion to the Augustan Age, 
distinguished for peaceful and orderly administration of the empire 
(1.291—96). 

Anchises not only tampers with the chronological order of the 
conquest of Greece and the regime of Julius Caesar but also presents 
the events related to the civil war and the invasion of Greece in a vague 
and enigmatic way: 
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illae autem paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 
concordes animae nunc et dum nocte premuntur, 
heu quantum inter se bellum, si lumina uitae 
attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt, 
aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 
descendens, gener aduersis instructus Eois! 

ne, pueri, ne tanta animis adsuescite bella 

neu patriae ualidas in uiscera uertite uiris; 

tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 
proice tela manu, sanguis meus!— 

ille triumphata Capitolia ad alta Corintho 

uictor aget currum caesis insignis Achiuis. 

eruet ille Argos Agamemnoniasque Mycenas 
ipsumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli, 
ultus auos Troiae templa et temerata Mineruae. (6.826 —40) 


He first draws Aeneas' attention to the danger of a civil war stipulated 
by two of his descendants who, however, remain anonymous, identified 
only by the demonstrative pronoun illae and the information that one of 
the two animae descends from Anchises' bloodline (sanguis meus). His 
account of the civil war remains incomplete, failing to reveal whether it 
materialized or not. Instead he closes with an exhortation to his descen- 
dant to cast down his arms (proice tela manu, sanguis meus, 835) and— 
a change of subject—the subjugation of Greece. Ille, Anchises says, 
triumphant will subdue Corinth (ille triumphata Capitolia ad alta Corin- 
tho Í uictor aget, 836-37); ille will conquer Argos and Mycenae and will 
vanquish the descendant of Achilles (eruet ille Argos Agamemnoniasque 
Mycenas | ipsumque Aeaciden, 838—40). The demonstrative pronouns 
ille . . . ille of lines 836 and 838, seen from the perspective of the inscius 
Aeneas, seem to pick up the plural i/lae of line 826. In line 835 one of the 
participants of the civil war was presented as Anchises' sanguis and, 
therefore, a descendant of Assaracus. In line 840 the Dardanian who 
will defeat Argos, Mycenae, and Achilles’ descendant is called ultus 
auos Troiae, avenger of his Trojan ancestors. The choice of vocabulary 
seems to suggest a false association of the avenger of Troy with An- 
chises' descendant. 

The narrative of the events expounded in lines 826—40 implicitly 
promotes a connection between the eventual civil war (6.826—35) and 
the conquest of Greece (836—40). The argument ex silentio seems to be 
that the gener and socer who were preparing for a civil war (826—35) will 
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in concordia turn their forces against the ancestral enemy of Rome, 
Greece. Aeneas, unaware of the historical truth, is beguiled by his 
father’s narrative. 

Discussion above has shown that Anchises distorts the fata in his 
attempt to suppress the conflicts that disturbed the Roman state from 
its inception to the time of Augustus. But in book 1 Jupiter has empha- 
sized that the fata of the Dardanians remain immovable (manent immota 
tuorum fata, 257—58), assigning to himself the power of moving and 
sorting them out (et uoluens fatorum arcana mouebo, 1.262; sortitur 
3.376). The trustworthiness of Jupiter's distribution of the fata is guar- 
anteed by his authority as pater omnipotens and by the various testi- 
mony of human or divine uates who unfold, gradually and in chronolog- 
ical order, details of the future that he has revealed. By reordering 
Jupiter's fata and tampering with the details, Anchises rises to a level 
above that of mere prophet, messenger of the gods' will, to that of a 
“maker,” poeta, of the fata. But since he is not Jupiter, his rendition of 
the future is unreliable. 

It is Vergil who explains to his audience through the phrase falsa 
insomnia that what Anchises has revealed to Aeneas is not the factual 
truth. Frequently the poet in his own voice or through the characters 
comments on the quality of the prophecies delivered in the Aeneid. He 
tells us, for instance, that Vulcan's prophecy is true (haud uatum igna- 
rus uenturique inscius aeui, 8.627), or that Anna's and Dido's interpreta- 
tion of Aeneas' arrival at Carthage is erroneous (heu, uatum ignarae 
mentes! 4.65). Again, the god Tiberinus tells Aeneas that his prophecy 
is not some vain dream that should be ignored (ne uana putes haec 
fingere somnum, 8.42). Accordingly, the falsa insomnia axe an authorial 
comment on the deceptive quality of Anchises' speech within the dra- 
matic context. Vergil lets his reader know that the speech was inverted 
to encourage Aeneas to fulfill his mission. And, indeed, it brings the 
desired effect: Aeneas, rejoicing at the appearance of the "things" but 
lacking real knowledge, is motivated to continue his journey to Italy: 
incendit animum famae uenientis amore (6.889).?5 


URANIA MOLYVIATI-TOPTSIS 
YORK UNIVERSITY 


23] convey my thanks to Stephen V. Tracy for reading an earlier version of this 
essay. ] also am grateful to Michael Herren, and to the editor of AJP and to an anonymous 
reader, for their useful comments and suggestions. 
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SUAVE MARI MAGNO: 
AN ECHO OF LUCRETIUS IN SENECA'S EPISTLE 53 


In 1971 Anna Lydia Motto and John R. Clark drew scholarly atten- 
tion to the elements of epic style contained in Seneca's fifty-third epis- 
tle.! There they analyzed Seneca's allusions to Aeneas and Ulysses in 
his description of a violent storm that once overtook him during a real 
or imagined voyage across the Bay of Naples. In addition to the refer- 
ences Seneca made to the Aeneid and the Odyssey that Motto and Clark 
have pointed out, I suggest that he has made reference to a third epic as 
well, and that is to Lucretius' De Rerum Natura. Here's why. 

After exclaiming that “he can be persuaded to do anything” since 
he has been persuaded to sail (quid non potest mihi persuaderi, cui per- 
suasum est ut navigarem, 1—2), Seneca begins his story, "I set sail upon a 
tranquil sea" (solvi mari languido).? He then describes the onset of a 
storm whose turbulence will not only force him to jump overboard but, 
at the same time, test the carapace of his philosophical calm. 

In a brilliant touch of artistry, Seneca uses a phrase whose sound 
slurringly mimics the opening words of the second book of De Rerum 
Natura: suave mari magno. His ironic juxtaposition of texts and philos- 
ophies mocks his own predicament. For the second book of Lucretius' 
epic poem begins with a depiction of an Epicurean philosopher whose 
ataraxia enables him to watch another's troubles calmly from the shore 
(e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem, 2) and to possess “peaceful 
sanctuaries well-protected by the teachings of the wise" (edita doctrina 
sapientum templa serena, 8). 

The Stoic Seneca, however, employs a humble epistle to describe 
his own unseemly struggle to emerge from the turbid waves, regain the 
security of the shore, and restore himself to a state of philosophical 
calm. For Seneca is adrift like all humans upon “the sea of life." Two 
sides of Seneca's topsy-turvy world are seen, literally, through his ef- 


! Anna Lydia Motto and John R. Clark, “Et terris iactatus et alto: The Art of 
Seneca's Epistle LIII.” AJP 92 (1971) 217-25. 

?On Lucretius’ attitude towards the sea see Giuseppe Carlozzo, "Placidi pellacia 
ponti: Lucrezio e il mare," Pan 9 (1989) 17-28. For sources for this line see William Ellery 
Leonard and Stanley Barney Smith, eds., T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1968) 311, who cite Archippus and Cicero as antece- 
dents. 
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forts to preserve his life and, metaphorically, through the words he uses 
to describe his struggle. Through an ironic treatment of this element 
from Lucretius' epic poem, Seneca also reveals the paradox of his own 
personal world. As a Stoic whose close study of the tenets of Epicurus 
allows him to move at will between two worlds, he is free to accept, 
reject, or play with the ideas from either school that will benefit his life.? 
By wittily intermingling the content of Epicurean and Stoic philosophy 
and the genres of epistle and epic, Seneca becomes the philosopher- 
hero of his own antithetical epyllion in prose. 


MICHELE VALERIE RONNICK 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


?On this point see Anna Lydia Motto and John R. Clark, “Paradoxum Senecae: 
The Epicurean Stoic," CS 62 (1968) 37-42. 
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KEVIN ROBB. Literacy and Paideia in Ancient Greece. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. x + 310 pp. 5 figs. Cloth, $45. 


Kevin Robb has written widely in the last two decades on orality and 
literacy, from the viewpoint of a scholar of ancient philosophy and oral linguis- 
tics. He edited Language and Thought in Early Greek Philosophy (1983) and has 
sought in several articles since 1970 to understand the context of significant 
early inscriptions and the first uses of literacy. In this book he develops a pro- 
vocative argument that even after achieving alphabetic literacy Greek society 
maintained the habits of an oral culture for several centuries. Only in the fourth 
century was popular literacy fully achieved, as shown by the schools of Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1, "The Origins of Greek Liter- 
acy," discusses the invention of the alphabet and the type of literacy evident in 
the earliest inscriptions. Robb sees poetic texts and dedications which use the 
language of epic as the most prevalent kinds of inscription in this period. The 
social institutions of what is still an oral culture—the dinner party and guest 
friendship, the expected exchange of gifts between aristocratic chieftains—: 
further attest the prevalence of orality. 

Robb argues that the inscription on the Dipylon oinochoe, dated between 
ca. 740 and ca. 700 B.c., reveals mastery of the technical aspects of the hexame- 
ter and of Homeric language. If a symposium is the context in which such a text 
was created, as held recently by B. B. Powell (1991), its eighth-century parallel 
is the after-dinner entertainment at Alkinoos' court in Odyssey 8. Chapter 2 
deals with Nestor's Cup and other "long" inscriptions before 675. Robb con- 
cludes that even after the achievement of alphabetic literacy a basically oral 
culture is maintained. The Geometric oinochoe from Ithaca, ca. 700, with the 
painted xenwos inscription, is related to the Homeric institution of guest-friend- 
ship, as between Menelaus and Telemachus in Odyssey 4. 

Part 2, "The Alliance between Literacy and Law," deals with the earliest 
written laws from Crete and the laws of Athens. Chapter 4, on the Law Code of 
Gortyn, stresses the difference between procedural witnesses and accidental 
witnesses, drawing upon the work of J. Headlam (1892—93) and, more recently, 
of Michael Gagarin in the 1980s. "What was sworn to [in the settlement of a 
case] . . . was not an event accidentally observed but . . . some procedural act 
for which a citizen's memory and honesty were the sole record" (119). The 
practices of an oral society are reflected in the requirement that witnesses verify 
that the judge has taken an oath to decide fairly. 

Part 3, "The Alliance between Literacy and Paideia," discusses the real- 
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ization of full popular literacy in the founding of the philosophical schools of the 
fourth century. Plato's dialogues, however, based on situations that would be 
familiar to Plato's audience, show the continuity of the institutions of the older 
oral society: symposium, music, dependence on Homer and the epic as a source 
of moral instruction. 

Robb uses the early dialogues of Plato, Jon and Euthyphro, to show that 
"for most Greeks no serious inroads had been made in the Homeric way of 
thinking in the area of popular morals or the procedures of formal logic" (173). 
The oral basis of the society is still evident, according to Robb, even in Plato's 
Republic, but in the Laws (811e) occurs "the earliest clear reference in Greek 
literature for transferring the primary mechanism of Greek paideia to the writ- 
ten word" (239). Plato's dialogues are seen as “paideutic textbooks,” to be used 
as texts for instruction in the Academy. Aristotle's works, then, take the neces- 
sary next step. They are essays designed for reading within the school. The text 
written in prose henceforth becomes the basis for formal instruction. 

Chapters 9 and 10, in conclusion, provide retrospective underpinning of 
the book's thesis. Chapter 9 considers the contribution of Milman Parry to 
Homeric scholarship, his demonstration of the oral nature of Homeric epic. 
Chapter 10 considers the syllabic scripts of the Near East as forerunners of the 
alphabet, created by Greeks, for writing their language and, in particular, their 
epic poetry. Robb shows that the vowel notation distinguishes the alphabet from 
the syllabary. The alphabet, in his view, is essential for the recording of the 
Greek hexameter, for which a syllabary alone would be impossibly cumber- 
some. 

Some errors: the votive plaque from Aigina which is dedicated to Apollo 
is said to be a dedication on the basis of a text which requires a great deal of 
restoration (55). Surely this must be uncertain! The poinikastas inscription from 
central Crete of ca. 500 B.C. is said to be “later” (87) than the Great Code of 
Gortyn. Meiggs and Lewis, and Jeffery admit the difficulty of dating Cretan 
inscriptions but put the Great Code in the fifth century. Though the text is 
written boustrophedon, the regularity of the columnar arrangement and the 
clarity of the script support a date in the fifth century. 

Ostraka are held to be poor examples for literacy, since most of them 
consist of single names and many are misspelled at that. Missing from the 
bibliography are some important contributions on ostraka: E. Willemsen, MDAI 
(A) (1966); Rudi Thomsen, The Origin of Ostracism (1972); David Lewis, "The 
Kerameikos Ostraka," ZPE (1974); Mabel Lang, Agora 25 (1990). And it is 
strange that Robb should argue that one does not need a full alphabet just to 
write proprietary inscriptions (60—61). Surely such inscriptions are diverse 
enough to suggest that an alphabet had been created. 

An important point is made in the demonstration, from H. R. Immer- 
wahr's Book Roils on Attic Vases (1964), that the existence of schools in the 
period 500—450 corresponds to the rise of democracy in Athens and constitutes 
a basis for a growing literacy. But the ostraka, also widely used in this period, 
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would support it. And we shall be able to appreciate this institution more fully 
when the Kerameikos ostraka are published. Similarly, the Attic decrees, which 
become more numerous after 460 and again after 430, further support this trend. 

All told, however, the argument of the book is credible, strong in places 
where the evidence is abundant but weaker where the supporting evidence is 
meager. The general thesis—that literacy developed gradually amid an oral 
culture—is a sensible one. The social institutions which supported this develop- 
ment, the symposium and guest-friendship (xenia), are attested later than one 
would wish in relation to the early inscriptions. But Robb has read widely in the 
specialist literature on all of the topics he discusses, and he formulates a frame- 
work for understanding his subject in its full scope. 


WILLIAM C. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


PHILLIP HARDING. Androtion and the Arthis: The Fragments Translated with 
Introduction and Commentary. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. xi -- 236 
pp. Cloth, $45. 


In this early volume of the Clarendon Ancient History Series (following 
Horsfall on Nepos, McGushin on the historical fragments of Sallust, and White- 
head on Aineias Tacticus), Harding offers a translation and commentary of the 
surviving fragments of the fourth-century writer of Athenian local history An- 
drotion, possibly the most intelligent and most interesting of the Atthidogra- 
phers. Most of the other volumes in the series deal with complete texts, and 
although the corpus of Androtion is small (sixty-eight fragments), the problems 
with a commentary thereon are obviously quite different. The chronological 
cutoff points for individual books are not clear (it is curious that both Jacoby 
and Harding [26-28] neglect the possibility of Alexandrian editorship and as- 
sume that the unit of composition was the book; this was not true in the case of 
Thucydides nor of Xenophon's Hellenica, each of which existed in editions 
different from ours) and some of the book references are corrupt. More impor- 
tant is the fact that some of the information transmitted cannot be put in a 
historical context, and in cases in which there is little (F12, F14) or nothing (F13, 
F26, F32) to say, Harding says little or nothing. In cases of more information, 
the problem is how much to say. Here, since there is probably no instance in 
which we have a text anywhere near approaching the fullness with which An- 
drotion must have dealt with an event or institution, Harding has properly cho- 
sen to provide a historical context in which the fragment is to be discussed. 

Two themes may be said to inform the commentary. The first is Harding's 
rejection of Jacoby's influential “political” interpretation of the Atthis, accord- 
ing to which Kleidemos recounted historical events from a "democratic" point 
of view whereas Androtion was more "conservative." Harding simply and per- 
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suasively demolishes this interpretation (15-19, 51-52, 177). The second theme 
is that interest in Androtion has predominantly been as a source for Aristotle’s 
Athenaiön Politeia: “that this perspective has not always worked to the benefit 
of our understanding of the Atthis is one of the arguments put forward in this 
study” (vii). Fair enough, but of more importance to the student of Athenian 
history than to those of different perspectives (or biases). 

The introduction contains sections on title, form, style (here Harding 
notes “the absence of the sensitive particles,” a phenomenon that may have 
influenced Aristotle’s style in Ath. Pol., no occurrences of, e.g., yé, yoüv, uév- 
TOU), content, Atthidographers, sources and influences, character of the Atthis, 
and relationship of Androtion's Arthis to other works. Testimonia as well as 
fragments are translated in toto before the commentary. For completeness, the 
reader will frequently have to go behind the Greek text which Jacoby printed, 
for Harding prefers a fuller context. In what follows, I treat selected matters of 
translation and comment. 

T2b: .. . Beönounov, "Edooov, dv xai loröpıaı oépovvat. Not "Theo- 
pompus, Ephorus, whose historical writings are much spoken of,” but “T, E, 
whose histories have also been transmitted." 

F3: t6txatov oov Apsonayitau negi stávtov oxeóóv vv oQoAuótov xai 
RAPAVONL@V, OG Gxovváà ono "'Avógoriov £v roty Xv. The problem is with 
the first words of the second clause. The fragment is from Maximus' commen- 
tary to Dionysios the Areopagite (Migne, PG 4:17). The words, left untranslated 
in the facing PG Latin, did not engage Jacoby's attention. R. Wallace (The 
Areopagos Council, to 307 B.C. 188) translated “as all these things are said by 
Androtion," but found interpretation of the words problematic. Harding's ver- 
sion is “as Androtion says throughout in the first (book)." I find neither version 
intelligible and think the words should be daggered. (It would be interesting and 
important if the original text had made a contrast between nävıwv oyeĝóv and 
Gxavrta, but it is idle to speculate until and unless we have better manuscript 
evidence.) 

F6: Harding is correct that Aristotle and Androtion agree in ascribing the 
institution of ostracism to Kleisthenes: it is not probably correct that Harpocra- 
tion (who reports Androtion) garbled his source, and easier to assume a corrupt 
text. I do not understand the logic of the claim (also, p. 134) that if an event in 
Athenaiön Politeia is dated by archon, that is an argument for an Arthis as the 
source, but an Atthis is not the source if an event is not so dated. Surely Aris- 
totle got, from this source, much information which he did not happen to, or did 
not think it necessary to, date. 

F8: An exemplary treatment of the recall or return of Phormion, again 
demolishing Jacoby's reconstruction. 

F10, on the Ten: That Aristotle's statement about a second board of Ten 
(AaBóvrec tv énuéAevav Ev dAryaoxla tàs evOuvacs Edooav Ev Snpoxoatia, 
38.4) "has an obvious rhetorical ring to it . . . militates against the possibility 
that it came from a chronicle." I think not. Harding fails to distinguish between 
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content and expression: the rhetorical figure is chiasmus, a figure used fre- 
quently by Aristotle, and the rhetoric shows that he is reshaping his source 
material. 

F10: The statement that “the author of the Hellenika Oxyrhynchia Was 
surely Kratippos" will not find unanimous assent. 

F37: It would have been useful if Harding had printed Koster's new text of 
X Arist. Vesp. 947. 

Harding writes clearly and concisely; he is not given to speculative, or 
adventurous, interpretation of the material, and he is up to date. The book is 
beautifully produced. 


JOHN J. KEANEY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


VIRGINIA J. HUNTER. Policing Athens: Social Control in the Attic Lawsuits, 
420--320 B.c. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994. xvi + 303 pp. 
Cloth, $29.95, £25. 


In Policing Athens, Hunter is concerned not with the duties of an orga- 
nized police force (which Athens lacked), but with policing in the much broader 
sense of social control. Social control she defines as "the processes which 
ensure that individuals conform to the norms of the group" (4). As such, social 
control includes not only the duties normally exercised by a police force but 
also forms of behavior implicit in social institutions and social relations, such as 
kinship obligations and gossip. Through a detailed study of the speeches of the 
Attic orators, Hunter pursues the nature of social control at several levels in 
Athenian society, "from the self-regulation of kin and neighbors or the commu- 
nity in general, to the punitive sanctions of the state" (4). This investigation 
leads her to consider broader issues concerning the interaction of society and 
state, so that "attempting to delineate the link between state and society" is 
"the overarching theme of this work" (5). 

The first three chapters focus on social control in the Athenian family. 
Chapter 1 examines the role and power of women, calling attention to their 
"ambiguous" position in the household. In chapter 2 Hunter considers in detail 
the resolution of familial disputes, primarily through arbitration, before they 
reached the law courts. Chapter 3 examines the use of slaves in the social 
control of their masters. In chapter 4 Hunter investigates gossip as a means of 
social control, attempting to establish it as a link between the private life of the 
family and public world of the polis. She considers law enforcement itself in 
chapter 5, emphasizing the prevalence of self-help on the part of individual 
citizens as fundamental at all levels of judicial procedure. Chapter 6 focuses on 
torture and punishment, and their use as a means to differentiate between slave 
and free. A short conclusion delves further into the relationship between Athe- 
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nian society and state, reemphasizing the role of private initiative and self- 
regulation on the part of citizens beneath the broader but limited oversight and 
sanction of the state. 

Policing Athens is challenging and provocative. It will be of interest to 
scholars, students, and anyone with an interest in Athenian law and social 
history. By eschewing a purely institutional and legalistic approach and focusing 
instead on the attitudes, behavior, and practices of Athenians as illustrated in 
the speeches of the orators, Hunter offers a full and well-rounded picture of 
central but inadequately explored aspects of Athenian society. Her discussion 
of women and their position in the power structure of the Athenian family 
(chapter 1) reexamines the kyrios relationship and illustrates deftly how individ- 
ual women could and did assert some degree of authority and power in matters 
of finance and inheritance, despite the restrictions placed upon them by Attic 
law. The entire chapter serves as an effective counterpoise to standard and 
generally minimalist assessments of the role of women in Athenian society. 
Likewise, in her treatment of familial disputes and the means of resolving them 
(chapter 2), Hunter's focus offers new insights into what actually took place at 
arbitration hearings. Despite the meager evidence, the discussion should form 
an invaluable companion to the procedurally oriented studies of private and 
public arbitration found in standard handbooks on Attic law. 

Especially impressive is Hunter's examination of law enforcement (chap- 
ter 5), which illustrates comprehensively the centrality of self-help, or what she 
calls “private initiative," in all facets of Athenian judicial procedure. Adopting 
a model derived from studies of policing in Great Britain, she shows through a 
careful examination of the ancient evidence how three fundamental aspects of 
police work—investigation, apprehension, and prosecution—were handled 
largely or solely by individual citizens, with little interference or support from 
the state. The conclusions are not surprising nor entirely new, but Hunter dem- 
onstrates with impressive detail what is perhaps too often taken for granted or 
overlooked by students of Attic law. Her use of a comparative model in this 
chapter deserves special mention. She does not draw meaningless analogies or 
force evidence to suit a preconceived view, but employs the British model as a 
framework within which she assesses and examines Athenian practice and pro- 
cedure. This judicious use of a comparative model illustrates admirably how 
such material may be employed with benefit in the study of ancient history; 
Hunter's use of a comparative model in this chapter may itself serve as a model 
for future studies. 

Praise, however, cannot be without qualification. Hunter is bold in her use 
of evidence, and she sometimes fails to consider fully the limitations imposed 
by the nature of the available sources. Her attempt to incorporate archaeologi- 
cal evidence into her discussion of slaves in chapter 3 struck me as naive, and 
her labeling of a fourth-century law on silver coinage as the coinage decree in 
chapter 6 may lead to confusion. Moreover, the treatment of law enforcement in 
chapter 5 notwithstanding, frequent appeals to comparative evidence too often 
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take the place of rigorous evaluation of relevant Athenian evidence. Individual 
scholars will certainly want to take up points of concern to them. Among oth- 
ers, I found the following three points especially problematic: 

(1) In chapter I Hunter does not consistently differentiate between Athe- 
nian and non-Athenian women in the speeches of the orators. Several of the 
women she cites were of slave or foreign birth, and conclusions from their 
behavior need not apply to Athenian women in general. Likewise, the cases of 
some Athenian women who enjoyed undue influence, authority, or indepen- 
dence, like Cleoboule (Demosthenes' mother) or Ischomachus' wife, are not 
typical or indicative of the roles of Athenian women at large. Hunter tends to 
overstate an otherwise strong case by taking exceptional and ideal women as 
representative. 

(2) In chapter 3 Hunter begins with the observation that "slaves could 
give evidence against their masters" (70). She then traces the ubiquity of slaves 
in the lives of Athenian citizens, showing that slaves knew the intimate details 
of the masters' lives. She concludes that "all the evidence indicates that 
slaves... played a role in the social control of their masters” (89) and that the 
institution of judicial torture was "potentially a threat to the privacy and integ- 
rity of the oikos” (91). I do not follow her argument. The role played by slaves in 
social control, as opposed to their ubiquity, is only tangentially addressed, and 
Hunter never explores the extent to which the potential threat to masters was 
actually realized. In fact she admits that there exists no evidence showing that 
masters were aware of the threat posed by their slaves or that they altered their 
behavior as a result of a slave's presence (89). Does not this lack of positive 
evidence (admittedly an argumentum ex silentio) suggest that the role of slaves 
as agents of social control was quite limited, if not nonexistent? 

(3) Hunter's discussion of gossip as a means of social control, reprinted 
from an earlier article (Phoenix 44 [1990] 299—325), is troubling. P. Harding 
pointed out difficulties with Hunter's treatment of gossip when it first appeared 
(AHB 5 [1991] 145-48). The criticisms still apply, and they demand more than 
perfunctory dismissal in a footnote (225 n. 43). For although gossip is the sub- 
ject of chapter 4, its role as a powerful force of social control forms an underly- 
ing theme of the first half of the work. But Hunter nowhere defines adequately 
what she identifies as gossip; what she does examine in chapter 4 are irrelevant 
and slanderous statements made by courtroom speakers against their oppo- 
nents. I do not doubt that some instances of rhetorical slander and abuse arose 
from gossip or even occasionally gave rise to gossip. But they do not constitute 
gossip in any sense of the term. Indeed, such statements fail to conform to the 
descriptions of gossip in any of the anthropological works referred to by Hunter 
in the opening pages of the chapter. In fact her citation of these works could be 
construed as misleading, since she omits critical aspects of their discussions of 
gossip that would adversely affect her argument. Social pressure arising from 
gossip surely played some role in the social control of Athenian citizens, as 
Hunter concludes. But the arguments supporting this conclusion are vague and 
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imprecise: appreciation of the extent of gossip's role in determining the behav- 
ior of Athenian citizens must await more critical and rigorous study. 

Not all readers will be convinced by many of the broader and more 
sweeping conclusions presented by Hunter, and issues of policing and social 
control certainly merit further and more detailed discussion. Nonetheless, 
through the questions she asks and the approach she adopts, Hunter has laid the 
foundation for a fuller and more sophisticated understanding of a largely unex- 
plored area of Athenian society. 


JAMES SICKINGER 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


MARTIN FERGUSON SMITH, ed. Diogenes of Oinoanda: The Epicurean Inscrip- 
tion. Edited with introduction, translation, and notes. Naples: Bibliopo- 
lis, 1993. 660 pp. 18 pls. Cloth, L. 200,000. (La Scuola di Epicuro, Supple- 
mento |) 


Smith has dedicated this authoritative edition of Diogenes of Oinoanda to 
Diogenes' closest present-day neighbors, the inhabitants of Incealiler, the 
Turkish village that now lies at the foot of the hill of Oinoanda. I imagine that 
such a weighty tome is a source of pride to Smith's acquaintances in the village, 
who (as he tells us) provided him with eggs, flowers, tea, and— that greatest of 
Epicurean pleasures—friendship during his many summers of work at Oino- 
anda. This book will provide an even greater pleasure, however, to the many 
enthusiasts for Diogenes around the world: no longer will it be necessary for us 
to track down more than a dozen books and journals (many of which are not 
available in most college libraries) simply in order to piece together a full Greek 
text and English translation of the known fragments of this unique philosophical 
inscription. 

For a figure considered among the uninitiated as a minor author, Diogenes 
of Oinoanda has inspired a surprising number of printed editions. Smith's, how- 
ever, will be the definitive text until—or unless—-an excavation in Oinoanda 
someday reveals the rest of Diogenes' inscription. As Smith makes clear in his 
preface, all the other book-length editions of Diogenes (William 1907, Grilli 
1960, Chilton 1967, Casanova 1984) are based exclusively on earlier printed rec- 
ords (e.g., Cousin 1892, Usener 1892, and Heberdey and Kalinka 1897), and all 
except for Casanova predate the discovery of more than half of the known 
fragments. Smith is already well known among scholars of Epicureanism for his 
expeditious publication “batch by batch" (74) of the new Diogenes fragments as 
they have been discovered or rediscovered during the past few decades. For this 
edition, he has reexamined all the stones that were found during the British 
investigation in Oinoanda (1968—83), and, in the case of stones that have not 
resurfaced since they were recorded by Diogenes’ first modern readers in the 
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late nineteenth century, he has consulted notebooks and epigraphic squeezes 
that are available only in archives located in Athens at the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Athenes and in Vienna at the Kleinasiatische Kommission of the Österreichi- 
sche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Although I have not been able to check the text against the stones them- 
selves, I am confident that Smith has met his stated goal, "to present a new and 
improved text" of Diogenes. The translations also provide essential assistance 
(especially where the text is sadly broken), and the commentary guides us to 
important ancient parallels and possible sources of inspiration, as well as to 
previous scholarly debate. While Smith proposes many restorations and new 
readings, he is meticulous not only in his recording of lacunae, blank spaces, 
doubtful letters, letters erased by the stonemason, the dimensions of stones and 
letters, previous attempts at restoration, and other details about the inscription 
itself, but also in his recording of specific information about the labor that has 
gone into the rediscovery and reediting of Diogenes. We learn, for example, that 
three fragments were discovered built into a public fountain in Zorban (a village 
about seven kilometers northeast of Oinoanda) by some colleagues of Smith 
who had gone to the village “to sample the gastronomic delights of a kebab 
house" (74). We are also told that Smith has deposited in the archives at the 
Kleinasiatische Kommission two copies (one annotated, one not) of a "tidy 
transcript" (67) of Theodor Gomperz's late nineteenth-century handwritten 
comments on Diogenes. Such scrupulous attention to detail makes for a singu- 
lar reading experience, but future students of Diogenes will be grateful for the 
guidance. 

Some will be dismayed, however, to find that Smith has given us yet 
another numeration system for the 181 fragments (by his count) of Diogenes' 
inscription. Since Smith's holistic approach requires the reorganization of the 
known fragments of the entire inscription, the new fragment numbers are per- 
haps inevitable, but scholars who have learned to remember the first half of the 
Letter to Mother (for example) as Casanova 122, Chilton 52, William LXIII, or 
Cousin 33 A and B, will now find it listed as Smith 125, and those who cite 
Diogenes will now have to choose among ten numeration systems. Since recent 
publications cite Diogenes by the fragment numbers assigned by Casanova and/ 
or Chilton (whose Teubner text and Oxford translation are widely available), 
or-—in the case of recent discoveries—by the numbers originally given by Smith 
to the New Fragments (which he has now integrated into the text as it was 
known in the 1890s), and since it is possible that smaller libraries will not acquire 
this volume, it seems that the best course for scholars now will be to quote 
Smith's text but to cite at least Casanova's and/or Chilton's fragment numbers 
in addition to Smith's. 

The introduction includes detailed discussion of such issues as the origi- 
nal location of the inscription (which was dismantled by the third quarter of the 
third century A.D.), various attempts to identify and date Diogenes (whom 
Smith assigns to the reign of Hadrian), Diogenes' presentation of Epicurean- 
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ism, the history of scholarship on Diogenes, and Smith’s reconstruction of the 
original arrangement of the inscription. Despite some blemishes— such as un- 
charitable remarks about other scholars—the discussion here is quite useful. 
What is missing, however, both in the introduction and in the commentary, is a 
sustained concern for Diogenes' particular context in the bustling world of Asia 
Minor in the Roman empire. Smith does refer us to Diskin Clay's recent work 
on Diogenes' cultural and social context, and the introduction draws some 
connections to major authors (Lucian, p. 124; Aelius Aristides, p. 139) as well as 
to local figures (C. Julius Demosthenes, pp. 40—43; Opramoas of Rhodiapolis, 
pp. 51-53), but for the most part the Greek Renaissance of the second century is 
kept far in the background. For Smith, who stresses Diogenes' orthodoxy, 
Diogenes is important not because he displays the Epicurean outlook of one 
particular practitioner in second-century Lycia, but because he is “a reliable 
source of information about Epicurus' views" (127). This attitude accords well 
with modern scholarship, which rarely describes Epicureanism as a flexible and 
innovative system, but some readers will find that Diogenes is a bit more eccen- 
tric than Smith's view allows. In fact, it seems likely that our Diogenes has 
acquired so many modern readers not simply because Epicurean texts are so 
rare, or because this limestone handbook is such a novelty, but because Di- 
ogenes manages to project. —from stone—an inimitable voice. That voice de- 
serves a hearing both within the context of the Second Sophistic, and within the 
history of Epicureanism. 

Except for frequent mistakes in the division of words at the ends of lines 
in the English text, the book is attractively produced. In addition to a lengthy 
bibliography, there are indices of Greek names and words, and a catalogue of 
the holdings of the five collections of squeezes of the inscription. There are also 
several maps, plans, and photographs, but no subject index. Assistance for 
those who need to maneuver through the various editions of Diogenes comes in 
the form of two indices: one tabulates all the fragments according to the ten 
numeration systems; the other is a reverse index that allows one to look up a 
fragment under its inventory number or under the number given to it in any of 
the six most familiar editions. 


PAMELA GORDON 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


MICAELA JANAN. "When the Lamp Is Shattered": Desire and Narrative in 
Catullus. Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1994. xviii + 204 pp. Cloth, $34.95. 


Scholarship on Catullus during the last century has tended to focus on 
one or another in a series of dominant critical themes: (1) the nature of the 
manuscript tradition and the establishment of a text that is both readable and 
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authoritative; (2) the historical and/or (auto)biographical character of the work; 
(3) the literary history of the poetry, in particular its style and the relationship of 
this style to the so-called Catullan revolution; and (4) the shape and contents of 
the published libellus advertised in poem 1, and attendant structural patterns 
and unifying motifs. Although each of these topics has enjoyed a particular 
vogue in one era only to be overshadowed by another in the next, it 1s clear to 
any reader who has paused over these questions even briefly that they are all 
interconnected. In other words, questions about the transmission of the text are 
also questions, on another level, about the nature of the libellus as envisioned 
and published by Catullus, and on yet another about the poet's style. The 
“confines of criticism" as pronounced by Housman in his lecture titled the same 
(The Cambridge Inaugural, 1911, ed. J. Carter [Cambridge 19691) served that 
acerbic critic, who was simultaneously a sensitive poet, as a convenient means 
to a polemically effective end; in actuality they have not limited the critical 
insight of a single thoughtful scholar, including Housman himself, in this cen- 
tury or any other. 

Changes in critical fashion during the last century have not distracted 
those who work on Catullus from asking the questions that have traditionally 
been fundamental to classical learning. That is, in opposition to the amateur, 
whose interest in the classics has tended to be limited by issues of relevance to 
self and contemporary surroundings, the classical scholar has defined the task 
as one of recuperation, restoration, and— yes, I'll use the word—reconstruc- 
tion, in an effort that, however limited the vision of its individual practitioners, 
has managed over the course of time to contribute at least a small bit of enduring 
knowledge to help us make sense of the disiecta membra from the past. 

Janan's book marks a dramatic break from this tradition and instead of- 
fers us a postmodern Catullus. She resolutely disavows the work of reconstruc- 
tion, suggesting by example that what classicists are pleased to call reconstruc- 
tion is really, like most other things, simply a projection of arbitrarily selected 
and enhanced images onto a screen which they would like to call the past but 
which is in actual fact as inseparable from the present as are professional aca- 
demics themselves. What they produce, therefore— whether it is a new consid- 
eration of the manuscript tradition or a novel argument promoting a particular 
vision of the Catullan libellus—has far less to do, in her view, with any presumed 
truth about the past than it does with the provisional nature of human subjec- 
tivity and, with it, of modern scholarship. 

Having demonstrated the naiveté and simplemindedness of reconstruc- 
tion's modus operandi, Janan shows the way to the new world of constructiv- 
ism. The advent of constructivism means the death not only of passé critical 
modes but of the author, too; and so we are invited to liberate ourselves from 
asking what Catullus may mean, or consciously intend, in any given instance, 
and to privilege instead our response to the poems (8 et passim). Consequently, 
we discover that difficulties in the text of Catullus are not simply cruces to be 
resolved by attention to ratio et res ipsa, but rather indices of the emotional and 
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psychological turmoil enacted in the Catullan corpus. Indeed, virtually every 
scholarly “problem” with Catullus can be comprehended if we, like Janan, shall 
only “trouble the easy apportionment of the text’s problems between choice 
and chance-—between the ‘conscious’ and the ‘unconscious’ of the text" (5; cf. 
32-33). 

In keeping with the new logic of postmodern thought, the central theme of 
the book is the theoretical model it follows—in this case, the “enabling con- 
structs” of the three “theoreticians of desire," Plato, Freud, and, most impor- 
tant, Lacan, and the consequent applicability of their work to the "text, narra- 
tive, and subjectivity” of Catullus (7-8 et passim). Thus virtually the entire first 
chapter of this book (1—36, almost 25 percent of the text proper, exclusive of 
notes) is devoted to a “full theoretical exposition of unconscious knowledge and 
its link to desire" (9) and the “profundity of Lacan's project” (16). Only after 
this explication, presumably, can we appreciate the profundity of Janan's proj- 
ect: 


Insofar as poetry hinges upon desire, and desire necessarily and logically implies 
lack, separation, and limit, Poverty is not only the mother of Eros (she who se- 
duces Resource, in Diotima’s mythic-allegorical account of Love's origin)... 
but grandmother to poetry. Lack is Catullus’ ultimate Muse—if completely satis- 
fied, it would not power the signifying chain of poetry; both Catullus, qua poet, and 
his art would cease to be. Lack makes things move; therefore, paradoxically, desire 
cannot be satisfied within the Catullan text, or the poetry itself would stop. (58) 


Heady stuff, this. Given Janan's devotion to the method she espouses, it is 
remarkable how little in her reading of Catullus is not simply a rewording in 
postmodern jargon of views and interpretations put forth by other scholars. But 
it is clear as well that she would consider criteria like truth and newness (as 
opposed to novelty) to be a quaint if somewhat annoying feature of the old 
classical criticism. 


Janan promises a reading of the Catullan corpus so comprehensive in its 
grasp that it will explain virtually every “problem” that has arisen in the history 
of the poetry's study. Indeed, all these would-be “problems” do not really exist 
as such-—rather, they are to be recast as instances of our own faulty and incom- 
plete understanding of how the poetics of desire works in Catullus' case. Once 
we have transcended our own subjective interference with the text, our desire to 
force the poems to make linear and linguistically correct sense, the text of 
Catullus is liberated from our vain attempts to control its meaning. Indeed, 
“meaning” itself is a limited and limiting construct when seen in this light, as are 
“causality” and “progression,” “gender” and “time,” “sanity” and “insanity.” 
Catullus (the name is, of course, a convenient fiction of identity by which I 
mean all of the cultural forces which have combined to produce the text of 
Catullus; cf. 144) demonstrates how a poetics of desire can consistently—in- 
deed, relentlessly—subvert the Subject within each of us (again, convenient 
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fictions for those constructs whose desire to be reading Catullus or Janan on 
Catullus is, oddly, not considered in this book which privileges the reader's 
response over the chimera that others have simplistically called “sense”). 

Because Janan's project is by its very nature so all-encompassing, she 
chooses to limit her focus on the "failed unity" (34) of the libellus "not so much 
[by] discard[ing] notions of *wholeness' as [by] shift[ing] to a new perspective 
on ‘poetic unity’” (33). Having announced this shift, she also announces her 
intention not in fact to apply the poetics of desire to the entire Catullan corpus, 
but to limit her investigation to the poems in the Lesbia cycle. The following 
four chapters pursue that aim. Chapter 2, "Poems One through Eleven: A Frag- 
mentary History of the Affair," examines the first eleven poems (actually, we 
soon learn, eight, since poems 6, 9, and 10 are not part of the Lesbia cycle) as 
representative of the nonlinear and fragmented narrative generated by Catullan 
desire; Janan interrupts her own linear progression through the sequence with 
an excursus on the relationship of poem 50 to poem 2 (50—52). Chapter 3, 
"Poems Eleven and Fifty-one: Repetition and Jouissance," continues with the 
theme of Catullus' avoidance of narrativity. Of poem 51, we learn that “this 
poem pulls vertiginously in two directions: between the experience of jouis- 
sance (an understanding without an account) and the record of it (an account 
without understanding). What Catullus is staging . . . is immense pressure ap- 
plied to the conceptual limits the Symbolic places on ‘knowing,’ and to the way 
in which these limits are made to support masculine subjectivity in patriarchy" 
(75-76). Chapter 4, "The Epigrams: ‘I Am Lying,’” presents further examples 
of nonlinear, repetitive reading. In this chapter, Janan flirts with philology to a 
surprising extent (e.g., her discussions of diction and meter in 75.3—4, 107, and 
85) but eventually returns to terra cognita with conclusions of which the follow- 
ing is representative: 


The subtle division at which c. 75 points we know founds desire and the futile 
repetition of its circuit ad infinitum. The lack Plato felt as keenly as Lacan or Freud 
compels the divided subject organized around it progressively to annul his objects, 
since none can answer this lack—save, for Plato, the Forms. The rampant her- 
meneutic mischief we have documented in the epigrams reflects this futility. The 
signifying chain's idiotic circulation around the verge of non-sense is only pinned 
and made provisionally meaningful by desire's momentary attachment to a signi- 
fier, making of the signifier a point de capiton. But capitonnage cannot provide an 
ultimately satisfactory answer to ‘che vuoi?'—'who am I for you?’ The epigrams 
contemplate the adequacy of such answers as amans (lover) and amicus (friend/ 
partisan) and eventually discard both, not by open repudiation, but by radically 
problematizing the terms’ bases of intelligibility. The etiolation of these terms is as 
inevitable as, and homologous to, the inadequacy of any object (not just Lesbia 
qua object) proffered to desire: none can heal the split in the subject. (97) 


This reviewer is inclined to privilege her own response in the very words Janan 
has used as the heading for a subsection of chapter 4: "I'm Missing Something" 
(88). (For other opaquely significant subheadings see, e.g., "St. Tiresias in 
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Rome” [66], “Eyeless in Gaza” [71], “Back to the Future” [107], “Enigma 
Variations” [112], “The Postman Always Rings Twice” [119], etc. vel sim., as 
well as the title of the book itself.) 

With chapter 5, “The Carmina Maiora: Hercules and the Engineering of 
Desire,” Janan reaches what would appear to be the culmination of the book. 
She begins by offering rather straightforward, if superficial and unoriginal, sum- 
maries of poems 63 and 64: disintegration of self (105-6) and temporal disloca- 
tion (108—11) are the respective focuses of her discussion. Both of these readings 
are then subsumed into her discussion of 68, for the two parts of which she 
provides a unitarian reading. No new textual revelation leads her to this inter- 
pretation; rather, she believes that the poem is a “self-conscious enigma" and 
that "the refractory elements of [both 68a and 68b] are a principled textual 
strategy rather than the lamentable evidence of a careless manuscript tradition" 
(114). I want to make clear here that I /ike the idea of a unitarian reading, and that 
I am well prepared to believe Catullus to be fully capable of writing a poem that 
is contradictory at times, confusing, arcane, and wildly emotional, all at once; 
but unlike Janan, I believe that only a carefully balanced combination of evi- 
dence and argument can support such a reading. Janan shows her disregard for 
both when, in order to prove that all sorts of cross-identifications (e.g., Catul- 
lus/Laodamia, Lesbia/Laodamia, Catullus/Protesilaus, Lesbia/Protesilaus, Ca- 
tullus/Ariadne, Lesbia/his brother, etc.) contribute to the emotional density and 
inner conflict of 68, she links the reference to Lesbia's foot on the threshold in 
68.71 (intulit et trito fulgentem in limine plantam) with that to his brother's foot 
on the shores of Lethe at 65.6 (pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem) and with 
that to Ariadne's foot at 64.67 (ipsius ante pedes fluctus salis alludebant) and 
supports this link with the following claim: “ These equations are made possible, 
in part, by Catullus' fetishistic concentration on representative features—pale- 
ness, borders, feet —as metonymic substitutions for his beloved others” (127— 
29). For a breath of fresh air, readers may wish to turn instead to D. Feeney, 
*'Shall I compare thee... ?': Catullus 68b and the Limits of Analogy,” in 
Author and Audience in Latin Literature, edited by T. Woodman and J. Powell 
(Cambridge 1992) 33—44. 

Multa satis lusi. | appreciate Janan’s invitation to her readers to avoid a 
closed reading of the Catullan corpus; but her virtual obliteration of the poet’s 
role in contributing to the meaning of his poetry, and thus her tendency to 
isolate both Catullus and herself from the traditions of Latin literature, gives her 
(and her hapless readers) license to invite and perceive the similarity or even 
identification of anything with anything else. This license should be revoked. 





BARBARA WEIDEN BOYD 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE AND THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CENTER FOR 
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MARY BEAGON. Roman Nature: The Thought of Pliny the Elder. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1992. xi + 259 pp. Cloth, $59. (Oxford Classical Mono- 
graphs) 


Although Pliny has left a work of considerable size—his Natural History 
has thirty-seven books—the modern world knows little of him simply because 
his lore does not meet modern interests. Mary Beagon's insightful analysis is 
important in that it brings to light a personality and intellect hidden behind 
mountains of details about the natural world. 

Pliny was not a Renaissance man but a practical, "encyclopaedic man" 
(14)—and Roman to the core. Beagon presents neither a biography nor an inten- 
sive survey of his writings. Both objectives have been attained in many previous 
publications, although those contributions are inadequate compared to Pliny's 
influence. After all, Pliny cast a giant shadow intellectually across the Middle 
Ages and through the sixteenth century, when he was studied along with the 
best of the Greek philosophers. Beagon regards him as “a valuable insight into 
the mind of a more typical member of the educated Roman élite" (v). It is 
difficult, however, to regard as a typical Roman someone who learned from 
books while he dined, bathed, and walked. 

Pliny's ingenium, intelligentia, and ratio are those of a complex person- 
ality, but one key to understanding him lies in the relationship he saw between 
natura and humanitas. Nature had divinity (divina natura), and humans, in Bea- 
gon's words, were partners with Natura. Pliny was deeply religious, and his 
religion was a pantheism so wide as to be “one step... . to atheism” (33). 

Pliny's dislikes were the Greeks, who lacked seriousness, dignity, and 
virtue (though he quotes more from Greek authors than Latin), and the Magi, 
whose attitudes and uses of magic constituted an affront to Nature. It was not 
that Pliny himself did not recognize the value of a good amulet or incantation 
(especially if homegrown); it was just that the Magi claimed to supersede Na- 
ture, to cause it to violate its own rules. For instance, he acknowledged the vis 
natura in herbs that enabled them to perform many wonderful and beneficial 
things for people. He refined a distinction between country Romans who knew 
the medicinal uses of herbs, and the Magi whose uses were ignoble, dishonor- 
able to Nature. Their aphrodisiacs and abortifacients are both cited as examples 
of thwarting Nature—-an attitude toward sexuality and reproductive drugs that 
was later absorbed by the Christian Fathers. 

Beagon often draws comparisons with other Roman writers as a means of 
focusing Pliny's distinctiveness. For example, she perceives Seneca's views on 
the relationship between humans and Nature as paralleling Pliny's, but then 
adds that Pliny saw less separation between a divine Creator and Creation per 
se. Seneca's rigor of thought is contrasted unfavorably with Pliny's wide-rang- 
ing curiosity. Not that Pliny was a dilettante-—he well understood the boundary 
that divine Nature sets against those who probe its inner soul. For him that 
boundary was not a religious one (as it was for Seneca) but a rather inconsistent 
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notion that the human intellect has its limitations. Pliny was perplexed whether 
to know in an Aristotelian sense, or to pursue virtue in a Socratic way. Cicero’s 
statement that “man was himself born to contemplate and imitate the universe” 
(ND 2.37) well expresses Pliny’s regard for human purpose, whereby “man 
emerges as a partner of Natura” (55). Nature was not to be grasped in every 
specific detail, but by appreciating the unity of its operation. 

Beagon believes that Pliny himself was painfully aware of the pitfalls of 
intellectual superfluity, a criticism that has certainly been leveled at him by 
some modern readers. Yet the causes of things, it seemed to him, were learned 
not through theory but through usus and observatio, an idea that may have 
influenced medieval thought and certainly has an enduring place in empirical 
and practical science. This may seem odd, given his frequent praise of the 
knowledge of the past and condemnation of the ignorance and lack of virtus in 
his own time. But this rested on his perception that the providentia of Nature 
offers special affinities with humans so long as they live within its realm. Some- 
times humans abuse ratio, and this "sin" causes trouble. Ultimately, Nature 
provides more gain than pain; people need only work with Nature, and Nature 
will provide nourishment, protection, and even healing. 

The chapter * Land and Sea" demonstrates that these notions ran deeper 
than a simple "back to Nature" sentiment. Pliny's philosophy of agriculture 
recognized the need for hard work and virtue. Here Beagon frequently, and 
cautiously, looks to Columella in linking and fleshing out Pliny's scattered re- 
marks and observations—a tactic she uses with various sources, and with simi- 
lar success, on other topics. Pliny's notion of progress is undercut by his oppo- 
sition to luxuria et commercium, by-products, after all, of harmonious human 
workings with Nature. 

In the last chapter, on the use of Nature in medicine, Beagon likewise sees 
a pattern in Pliny's plethora of information about herbal, animal, and mineral 
applications and his intellectual frame for the universe. The ars of medicine can 
come perilously close to a crimen against Nature if Nature's provisions are not 
properly used. Some of his strongest statements are reserved for physicians, 
notably Greek ones, who are immoral, degenerate, and enamored with subject- 
ing medicine to theory and not ars. 

Beagon's book makes Pliny into a person, no easy task. She forgoes 
assigning him a pedestal among the intellectual heroes but would nevertheless 
place him firmly in the hall of fame “on general grounds of attitude and tradi- 
tion" (53). 


JouN M. RIDDLE 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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JANE GARDNER. Being a Roman Citizen. London and New York: Routledge, 
1993. vii + 244 pp. Cloth, $49.95. 


Readers approaching Jane Gardner’s new book for the first time will be 
excused if their initial reaction is tinged with confusion. Being a Roman Citizen 
is not so much about the quality or characteristics of that condition as it is about 
those who, while born or made Roman citizens, did not exercise the full range of 
legal capacity that a prototypical sui juris adult Roman enjoyed. Observing that 
Nicolet and Sherwin-White have mapped out the political dimensions of Ro- 
man citizenship, Gardner devotes the substance of her book to five chapters 
describing categories of individuals whose legal capacity fell short of the full 
rights of a citizen. These included freed slaves (chapter 2), children in potestate 
(chapter 3), women, especially those sui iuris (chapter 4), citizens branded with 
infamia (chapter 5), and handicapped citizens, particularly the deaf, mute, 
blind, and insane (chapter 6). The focus here is on the legal capacity or inca- 
pacity of these groups in private law. 

Employing a method similar to that used in her book on women in Roman 
law, Gardner constructs a handbook or introduction to the legal rules describing 
the legal capacity of each of these categories of individuals. The principal 
source material is Digest texts and other legal sources, supplemented by a num- 
ber of relevant literary texts and inscriptions. Chapter 1 is a general introduction 
to the book. Chapter 2, on the freedman, begins with a consideration of the 
different methods for manumitting slaves and then considers the limitations 
placed upon the legal autonomy of the freed, such as the duty to furnish operae. 
Ultimately she delves into questions regarding the relationship between freed 
slave and patron, concluding that “in most aspects of civil life, patrons and 
freedmen, and freedmen and other fellow Romans, were, as citizens, equal 
before the law" (51). 

Chapter 3, "Dependence: The Adult Child," offers a comprehensive 
treatment of the legal condition of adult sons-in-power, with particular focus 
on their dependence upon a living paterfamilias who alone had the legal capac- 
ity in private law to acquire or alienate family property. Gardner catalogues 
fairly completely most of the usual legal techniques employed to mitigate the 
apparent harshness of this regime, such as peculium and emancipation, as well 
as examples of actiones in factum granted to sons-in-power. She is clearly 
interested in exploring how Romans actually lived with the strictures of patria 
potestas. (She is also frustrated by the restrictive nature of the law on the books; 
see p. 58). Yet after citing a number of tantalizing anecdotes from Cicero's 
letters, she declines to use these as a tool for interpreting how the law may or 
may not have applied in practice. À more effective use of the considerable 
bibliography on the Roman family could also have offered some perspective on 
the possibility of flexibility or change in the legal rules. This reluctance to 
furnish much context for the law diminishes the usefulness of the book. 

Chapter 4, on the constraints placed upon the behavior of women sui juris, 
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focuses principally upon the institution of guardianship and a more general 
analysis of Roman attitudes underlying the restrictions imposed upon adult 
women. Chapter 5 departs slightly from the earlier chapters, which treat limita- 
tions on legal capacity defined by sex or by status within the household. Here 
Gardner discusses infamia, the general term used to cover sanctions imposed on 
a broad range of behaviors. In what can only be a cursory overview, the general 
restrictions imposed are discussed, including a diminished capacity to operate 
in legal affairs. Many types of behavior could result in a brand of infamy, among 
them condemnation for crimes or delicts and the exercise of certain disreputa- 
ble professions. Chapter 6 surveys the legal capacities and incapacities of per- 
sons disabled physically in regard to hearing, speech, or sight and persons 
regarded as insane. In general the legal texts are concerned with the extent to 
which disabilities hinder such individuals from participating in transactions in- 
volving family and property. The legal disability is greatest in the case of the 
insane person, who is regarded as incapable of transacting legal business. Gard- 
ner presents several interesting texts in which the jurists consider tricky situa- 
tions arising in families where one individual is insane. The hearing--impaired 
also labor under some restrictions linked to their inability to perform certain 
acts; the blind are apparently viewed as only somewhat limited in the ability to 
transact business. In both cases creative tactics could, to some extent, be used 
to circumvent the procedural difficulties these disabilities could sometimes 
cause. 

In her concluding chapter Gardner sums up in two points the results of 
her investigations of the condition of those who exercise partial rights of citizen- 
ship. First, after five chapters analyzing deficiencies in the legal capacity of 
large sectors of the Roman citizenry in comparison to that of a sui juris freeborn 
male, she comes full circle and concludes that the paterfamilias was the locus of 
all true power in the state, meaning that most of the business of the familia 
remained under his direct control, particularly when it came to provisions for 
family property arrangements. This is an unsurprising observation given that 
she is working from legal evidence which would, perforce, describe the arche- 
typical family relationship. Her second conclusion is that concentration of 
power in the father's hands required "direct personal presence and participation 
(usually involving the performance of specified speech acts) for the accomplish- 
ment of any action with legal consequences for the persons or property both of 
the individuals concerned and of others" (179). While this may be true by com- 
parison with modern Western societies, it seems remarkably oversimplified as a 
description of Roman property and commercial relations, particularly given the 
quantity of scholarship which has been done on the complex network of subor- 
dinates and managers involved in the day-to-day business of wealthy Romans. 
At this point the chapter ventures into a consideration of problems of proof in 
legal dealings— a not uninteresting subject, but oddly placed here. 

While full of useful sources and bibliography (most of the latter in En- 
glish), Gardner's presentation of legal rules, even when supplemented by evi- 
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dence from nonlegal sources, rarely provides any fresh understanding of how 
the law functioned in society. Her goal, as stated in the introductory chapter, is 
to provide a book “about Roman law, meant for Roman historians” (6). She 
acknowledges that “rules taken alone give a false picture of the actual workings 
of the society, and of its attitudes; looking at the cases on their own runs the risk 
of misinterpretation or unjustified generalization. Together, however, they are of 
unequalled value for the insight they afford into the actual conduct and outlook 
of the Romans" (6). As a statement of method or approach to the difficult 
questions surrounding the relationship between law and society, this falls some- 
what short, and in the body of the book very little attempt is made to weigh legal 
rules, cases, and institutions within a coherent view of Roman society. Gardner 
never attempts to analyze what societal interests are being served by the law, or 
to assess how an understanding of these interests might help us evaluate the 
potential and the limitations of legal evidence as a tool for reconstructing social 
practice. Ultimately this failure to put the legal rules in context undermines her 
ability to interpret their use. 


SUSAN D. MARTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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